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Minute bj M. Bernitr upon the Establishment of 
Trade in the Indies, dared 10th Marche 1668 

Found anu Tkaxhlatbd jy Sm THEODORE ^ORISON 

[Aflfe by Translator,-—In Francis Bernier wu_s on his 

way back to Europe- alter a residence of eight years at the 
Court of the Orest MughaL At Surat he met M, Carron, who 
had been sent by Colbert* the great Finance Minister of 
Louis , to lay the foundations ol trade between France 
and India on behalf of the French East India Company 
(Ja Compagnie dea Indcs Orlentalesj which had been founded 
in 166-1 It was at Carron's request that Bernier wrote the 
Memoir which is here published in an English translation. 

The Memoir itself is preserved in the <fc Archives du 
Ministcre dea Colonies JP in Furls; It is written in a large* 
clear, and easily legible hand ■ on the first page of the MS. 
Is a marginal note, believed to have been written by Colbert 
himself, which begins thus : J *I have read the whole of thia 
Memoir and have found it very hens able and lull ol good and 
useful instructions for the mablishirnuit of commerce in 
the Indies/' This document lias not hitherto been accessible 
to students of Indian history. It does not appear among 
the published works of Bernier ; no reference is made to it by 
Archibald Constable, the indefatigable editor of Bernier's 
writings on India, M, Paul Kueppelin t the historian of la 
Compagnie dca lodes Orion tales, appears to hava known 
it only in manuscript, I was lor some time under tho 
impress ion that it had never been published, but thanks to 
H» Paul Houasier. the Arrhmsti? of the Mmist&re dr-s Colonies, 

I have discovered that a transcript of it did appear in 1886 

JHAB. JANUARY 1023, 1 
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in the proceedings of the Soeiete Nntionalc d’Agric tilt tire. 
Sciences et Arts d'Anger, where, though technically published, 
it is not more accessible than in tie archives of the Ministry l 
moreover, the transcript, marie by M tt, Cist on net dcs Fosses, 
is grossly inexact and of little value for historical purposes. 
In the translation which is now published I have aimed 
only at the faithful reproduction of the original, and though 
the stylo is often cumbersome and involved, 1 have not 
attempted to alter it.] 


| HAVE some grounds for suspecting that our rivals have 

spread the impression at Court that the French belong to 
a king who is very powerful and that we are a warlike, 
domineering and turbulent nation. Therefore it seems to me 
that it would, at the beginning, be a good thing to try to 
remove from the mind of Aurangjseb and the Ministers every 
ground for fearing that we should one day become too 
powerful in these regions. For at the Court people remember 
wc4l a hat the Portuguese used to be and already thev are 
beginning to be very jealous of the power of the Dutch because 
they hold, os it were, at the door of the Mughal empire, all 
these fortresses of Ceylon, Palienattc, and Cochin, that they 
sell apices and copper at an exorbitant price, dearer than ever 
did the Portuguese, that they do justice for themselves by 
force, threatening and capturing their ships from Atoka which 
carry their IlajiH or pilgrims there for Mecca, and that they 
return laden with the riches of the goods which they take there 
with them and that they attempt by all sorts of de vices to ruin 
the trade of the people of the country. This being so, it will 
las enough, in my opinion, for the present to speak little of 
the power and greatness of our King, contenting nuraeivrs 
w,th saying simply that he is one of the great ones of 
Frangjslun (Europe) and not to insist so much as to sav that he 
is greater than the King of England or of Portugal or of 
Denmark or of Holland, for these are the only ones thev know ; 
(,od Wp.n, ,L.y .ill i B tin. few. en „„ ah llo » ra>tt ,.„ 

■ HJ tlraei is not yet. Furthermore it f^hlh to tne tlicvt 
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it would bo expedient not to reveal aud perhaps even to denj 
that our King has a share in tbe capital of the Company* 1 
t urther, it^eemato me expedient to make hut a moderate allow 
m tile embassy to Delhi and that for this reason it would be 
enough if either Monsieur Carron or Monsieur de Faye went 
there alone ‘ during which time one or the other should stay 
hvrr, (i.e* ftorat) to control all thp.se. new-comers and to put 
a stop to the discord which will certainly arise, as 1 ^c already 
well enough ; or alternatively that he should go on the embassy 
to Persia at the same time as the embassy to Indnstan which 
might remove a cause of jealousy from the King of Persia, 
And although it would be desirable that it should be a French¬ 
man who should go as Ambassador to Delhi, I cannot help 
thinking that it would be more expedient that Monsieur 
Carnm * should be the one to go there. 1 do not say this 
because I have any doubt of tile capacity of Monsieur de 
Faye, but because he would poBsibly not find all the satis¬ 
faction which he might expect; for this Court here is very 
difierent to that of Persia, where from policy and for 
reasons of state there is a show of doing honour to the Franks ; 
mid lastly, to tell the truth, more patience and self control 
are needed here than would be believed. 

Indeed, I am of opinion that twelve to fifteen persons, 
well made, well mannered, and of good understanding, would 
be enough. The Dutch in their last embassy had not half the 
number. One Palleky (paiki), two handsome carriages, and 
flome horses would it seems to me be enough, without at the 
flame time pretending to such a mob of servants of this country ; 
it is not this sort of thing whirh shows what wo are. There 
would lie no harm if everything at all times gave the impression 
of the merchant, of the stranger newly arrived who has not got 
all his equipment. The thing to take care about is to have 

) LfiHin SIv IlhiL, ill tact, HitwcTi'bcd onE.flfth of Uw capital. 

Carron #II! a Dtltchumn, rewultod into t b e *,rrfcc 0 f i|, e French East 
inilia Cunipanj hoaiufle Of his Biperiencc in the Enel. 
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a handsome and costly present and nut to forget to give part of 
it to Jafar Kban T the Yixb\ The suetest* of our business 
depends principally upon him arid on him depend the weight i- 
ness, the tenor, and the despatch of those different firmanft 
which are necessary for the establishment of factories, and 
those letters of rccomincndntifm which he may write to the 
governors of the provinces ; if there were something handsome 
to offer to hifi son XamdiLi'kiim (N&mdar Khan) and his wife 
it could not fail to be o( much use. This young Omrah 
(nobleman) is very ready to oblige and does not dislike the 
French, and the wife Eg one of the most powerful, domineering, 
and intriguing ladies of the Court* Do not forget also to 
win over by presents and promises one or other of his chief 
officers, Ko one could believe how useful these people 
tan be in getting inserted Into the firmans what is necessary 
and in forwarding and despatching business. There is in his 
household a man colled Mullah Sall^ (Haileh), who has much 
power, and who is even rather well disposed to the Franks, 
at least he was a great friend of the kte Father Buzee, Jesuit, 
and was very useful to him. But I do not think that this will 
be enough; upon this point full and tactful inquiries must 
be made. I have seen Monsieur Adrian, commander of 
Surat, the AmbasHadoE' for the Dutch, who found himself 
in considerable trouble because lie wished to moke use of 
another Oinrali in place of the Yizir ; when he thought that 
be was advancing his business it went back and was continually 
postponed. These Oimahs are very jealous of one another so 
that I think that it would almost be best nut to gu further than 
Jafar Khan and his household. Xevertheleas, if it were thought 
expedient to employ someone else, to make sure, in loot, that 
Jakr Khan was acting in goes] faith, T will tell you that there 
h One who is calhnl Dmnnetkan,* whose son Kestamkun 
(Rustam Khan), a great friend of mine, speaks Portuguese and 
Lnttn, the rJame is very influential with the King, verv ready 

1 &j wriitm in M.S r , priuHj tm error for HWtW, i*. Pwnikt Khan 
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to oblige and ji great friend of the Franks ; he k a man who 
cad my something privately to the King. Would to God that 
we wore not obliged m our business To address ourselves to the 
Vizir. but it ts a public matter. 1 would not advise that we 
should approach anyone but Diunetkan. I will mention 
further Danecdiiueudkun 1 (Diineshmand Khan), who is very 
influential with the King from being able to Hpeak with 
him when he thinks good and from being his master 
and teacher and counsellor; but JaJar Khan and he are not 
very good friends because Daneehmand Khan carries it 
high, being the learned man of India and besides the mortal 
enemy of this other doctor Mullah Salle, who is on the aide 
of Jufnr Khan. Moreover t as he proteases to be a great 
Muhamodnn he is always apprehensive. 1 Lave observed, 
of mixing himself up with the affairs of the Franks, Neverthe¬ 
less, us I have served him for so many years and us 1 know 
that he thinks very well of me, as can easily be ascertained 
over there, and ati I have promised him , ua also Dhmat 
Khun, that I would send him some books and some touffa s 
from Europe, certainly out of regard for me he could do much ; 
but it is a matter which ought to be handled with great 
discretion and secrecy on account of this jealousy and enmity 
of which I have spoken, It seems to me that it ought only 
to be used in the last resort and if it was evident that Jafar 
Khun wished to procrastinate matters excessively. In ani- 
rasfi there would be no harm in making him a little present 
as if coming from me and as it were something sent me from 
Europe m the belief that it. was thought to be for him and 
which I should have given him. For he ia a person with whom 

1 This was t he t itlo of the; M inliter w hum Btmlfer srnrd an f rn Eiit vlinm Elf 1 
nuninJly call* “ my Agfth in hift pabiiiih’C-il works. In a. (ptter In Mmudviif 
f 'hrvpdjiin* dated 4lh Ociohcr H IftfiT, Hemicr thus dracribes his aim duties; 
,L ^iplatnjng to my Agih the m.tnL di^ov-L'rks of HarvftlH and Pftr|ild 
iu anatomy und ducoarain^ on the philoftgjjhy of ’GwfCEdi and bctcartea 
which I Lmnsliited to him m (for this waa my prinapAl em] JnyTOt:>n t 

for five or w\% _ve«ra]/ f 

1 i t. Tallin — a aauftll present > a curiosity, a trific. 
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I propone to remain on good terms find to make use of, in case 
of need, for the business of the Company. 

T think it above oil necessary to make Jafar Khnn thoroughly 
understand, and this must be done tactfully, the real reason 
which the French hiivo had for founding this Company 
and for coming to India. Our object must he, as I have 
said, to disabuse them of all prejudicial suspicion and to 
make them thoroughly understand that it ia fnr the good of 
Indistan. We must try to make them thoroughly mule ret and 
these points; that of all the Ftangis the most industrious 
and the greatest workers are the French, that it is to France 
that go almost all the commodities from foreign countries 
there to be worked tip, that France is ns it were the general 
karkanc 1 of Frangietan. and as it ware the warehouse to which 
jiM the nations of that region come to supply themselves with 
manufactured goods ; tlint in consequence they have need of 
an abundance of commodities of all kinds ; that they are 
obliged to go and fetch them in foreign countries, us in Italv 
and the kingdom of Kondckar * or Grand Seigneur and others 
which are there sold much dearer than in India tun, that further 
they are obliged to take a great quantity of those commodities 
which the Dutch and the English bring from the Indies and 
to buy them very dear at the price which they wish, that for 
these reasons the merchants of France in a body went to 
pray their King to permit them to found a company, like the 
Dutch and the English, to come themselves to the Indies 
tn trade, to take there their scarlet and other wares, and to 
bring back those which the Dutch bring back and come and 
sell them so excessively dear. These French merchants 
considering that the Dutch and the English will perhaps, 
from jealousy, do their best to frustrate their plans because 


1 i.c. Kurfehujafth = worktop. 

jo™ n* <Mipuw wa. tfe by which ia the MM mtaytfe 

^ ° f T " rkC ‘ V < Y ' An e' it - Grand Turk)- Xandeiar 

JUS!? ° ! <■» «ki 
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they sen that they will no longrr bring no many goods fnnn 
Tndistan into France and that they fear that they wiil be 
obliged to buy them in the Indies dearer than thev were 
accustomed. therefore they have asked the King of France, 
their master, to hetp them in this undertaking, and it ig for 
that reason that he hag addressed a letter in their favour 
to the Kirin of Tudistan, and knowing how much consideration 
kings give to the letters and requests which they receive 
one from another, he has led his subjects to hope that 
Orangezebe would receive them in his kingdom, would offer 
them special protection, and would bestow on them the same 
privileges as upon the Dutch and the English ; in order 
the more to encourage them in this enterprise he has conceded 
to them great privileges above all the other merchants 
of his kingdom. .Because they do not yet know the customs of 
the country he has by kindness and by honourable presents 
attracted to their servioe a number of persona from all parts 
who had already been in the Indies ; above all to guide and 
direct them he had given them Master Carron, of whose 
prudence and trustworthiness he knew, being aware of the 
good repute which be had acquired in these parts both in 
business and in the honourable appointments which he has 
filled for nearly 30 years. 

I have thought it of so much importance that these matters 
should be properly understood at Court that I have written 
about them to my Xulnh D&neslimand Khan so as to prepare 
the King's mind, T do not doubt that he has shown my letter 
to the King ; but they are matters on which it is impossible 
to insist too much and which should be impressed especially 
upon iTafnr Khan. It is for this reason that I have repeated 
them here. 

As for the question of Huges, lie who came some years 
ago to execute that pretty business at Moka, I do not think 
that they will reopen it; but in any case if they were to 
talk about it I should advise discreet dissimulation on that 
subject as far as possible, and then if they insisted to say 
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that lie is not a Frenchman, that he is a Dutchman, and, if it 
seems expedients that they have had his goods and that they 
have let him out of prison; that the French had never been to 
the Indies and that if he (Huges) had brought a few of them he 
must have deceived theminaking themlw?|iove tint he w as going 
to take them to the Canaries or to some other islands These 
are things which I have already said bemuse this business 
has passed through my hands as I informed Mr. Garrtmj 
J was protecting the honour of my nation and played a good 
trick on the Dutch. My advice would he that that man should 
not come to Indistau, nt least so soon. Our enemies might 
well make it an excuse for making us hated and try to make 
ns pass for pirates, seeing us support a man who posses for 
a pirate ami for a pirate of Moka, which is the worst of all ; 
all the Muhamadang being very regardful of these vessels, 
seeing that they carry' their Hajis or Pilgrims for Mecca* 
As to the matter of Messrs, Bobber and de la Bottlnye, though 
it is a murder that- must, be written in red letters to show 
some day what wc feel about it, at the proper ttrut- and place, 
nevertheless for the present I should advice that wo did not 
talk about it at all. and that even we should strong'y reprobate 
in general terms their control of men who did not understand 
matters and who were too Young and who exceeded the orders 
they had received, although in fact the reverse may be the 
truth. And as for the twenty-five thousand rupee h which were 
given to him as much for Ids blood as for hi a clothes, I think 
it would be well not to talk of them at all ; it would be too 
undignified to wish to return them and it would also seem 
to condone this murder. The size of the present which 
will bo given will put all to rights. For the rest we must 
dissimulate Ingeniously and confine ourselves always to saying 
in a general way that they behaved badly ; we miiat leave it t o 
the prudence of our honourable leaders to judge of this when 
they have ascertained by inquiry exactly what took place. 
As fur flic letter of the King, it can always be made evident 
that we wish very much to give it into {the King's) own 
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hands, but I Ho not think it is necessary to insist trpon it* 
especially since i have never seen it conceded to any hut the 
Ambassador of Persia, and even then with difficulty. I think 
it would be far better to confine out attention to the purpose 
of our monarch who only sends tetters to assist the business 
ol the Company and not to ruin it ~ t a thing which might well 
happen if we chose to be too obstinate about a point of honour. 
Aa to the salam they wi]] not prevent us from making it when 
entering and leaving the K mg h s presence after our own fashion; 
nevertheless p if after having received the sempahs or dresses 
wr went ao far, as is the custom, that is to say. to make the 
sal am in the Indian way. putting the hand three times on the 
head and stooping to the ground, 1 see no harm in doing it; 
a]I the more because I have never seen any Ambassador who did 
not do it, unless it were the Ambassador from Persia, who Hid 
not come here for his advantage but to do honour, and who 
besides is a Muhamadan and in consequence more highly 
esteemed than we who by the grace of God are Christians* I 
would add here that Monsieur Adriean .because he did not wish 
to have anything given to the first door -keepersbeForeeuteringp 
found himself very badly ill-treated on entering the Castle. 
It is impossible to imagine the lengths to which theae rascals 
carry their insolence or their capacity to put slight* on 
strangers ; on the other hand^ if one knows how to propit sate 
them adroitly they make the crowd give place and do you 
honour* There are also scoundrels of another kind who must 
not be angered* these are the Payday who come to ask for 
niimm 1 on account of the serapah which the King sends ; 
they also are capable of causing more annoyance than 
one would think. These are little things * but st ill they must 
not be neglected. Jafar Khan may well, besides some 
serapahs, make a present of some horses. From liiru we would 
not dare to refuse anything, bnt we ought none the less 
to excuse ourselves gracefully from accepting this present 


1 i.e. reward. 
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us far as we ram And this is even more true of the other 
Omcmhs; lor in short we must remember that none of 
them give anything but in the hope of receiving three-fold 
in return. 

I forgot to say that if Rauahanara Begum is still high in 
favour it would perhaps be judicious to give her a present ; 
but that is a question which should be carefully examined for 
I think it almost superfluous, I was about to forget another 
thing which I ought to have said at the outset, that on leaving 
here it would be judicious to take letters here from the 
VikiJ (agent} of Jafar Khan and even from the Governor if they 
offered any of their own accord, which they would be sure to 
do in order to show their importance and in the hope that we 
should remember them, but always remember to place reliance 
on no one but Jalar Khan* And when our representatives 
arrive at Agra, which is six days from Delhi, they should 
send on ahead a man of brains with an interpreter, who 
shall go straight to find Jafar Khan, warn him ol the arrival 
of the Ambassador, and beg him from the Ambassador 
to find him a house. If he gives one, that h nil to 
the good ; if he procrastinates, as he did in the case of 
Monsieur A dr jean, then just have patience and seek one 
to Jet but none the less not to engage it until he has 
been warned as also the kotwat of the quarter, and 
remember to bring from Burnt everything to furnish it after 
the fashion of the country. The house of M\rm Zulkfirmn 
was the one which was given to the ambassadors from 
Ethiopia. Let me add further that to show niggardliness 
on thiri occasion would make one contemptible; yet. on the 
other hand one must not launch into extravagance because we 
must always remember that we are merchants ami not Persian 
ambassadors, who, as 1 have already said, come fieri 1 only lor 
honour and to make a show, Let me add also that there is 
in my eyes nothing so important in this business to make it 
tiuct’ced well, to make our sentiments well understood and to 
extricate ua from a thousand small difficulties and disagree- 
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ables which will infallibly occur, than a good and faithful 
mterpreteTj thoroughly experienced and familiar with, tho 
methods of procedure in the country and at the Court of 
Babar. No pains should he spared to find a good one, lor 
he will not only he necessary at Delhi but in the Embassy 
which must be sent to Golkonda, and afterwards in the 
neighbourhood of those Go\emarK where we Khali establish 
Iactories as Pat nn P Bengal , and Masl ipatan (Masu 1 ipatarn). In 
Aurangabad in the service of the Sultan there is one named 
Jean Baptiste Chamber* of French parents, bom in Aleppo. 
I know hardly any language which he does not understand 
perfectly both to read and write. I know that ho will he very 
pleancd to enter the service of the Company \ he might 
ho written to and proposals made to him so that he might 
bethink himself of withdrawing as soon as possible from 
his (present) service : of one thing care should lie taken, 
and that ia to curb him a little, to let him know tactfully 
that he must not attempt to be the master l for the rest 
I think him capable of being useful in everything. There 
is also in Agra the son of a Frenchman who is called Signor 
lakirno, a very quiet and very honest man who reads and 
writes* speaks and understands Persian, Indian, and 
Portuguese perfectly we EL But he is a little shy, ami in 
my opinion a little obstinate and slow ; nevertheless, if he 
h taken in the right way I think that useful service might 
lie got from him, and as he is at present poor, he might be 
persuaded to take an engagement in the Company. There is 
also at Delhi Monsieur Saint Jacques, a Frenchman, native of 
la Pelisse, my good friend, doctor to the King on a very hand¬ 
some salary, married in the country, but whose wife out of 
aversion to him turned Moor (embraced Islam) last year so as 
to secure a separation. Ha is a great intriguer who under¬ 
stands very well the course of business in the Durbar; he can 
give a great deal of Information and be very useful in putting 
our affairs in the right way and expediting busmen ; but be 
wishes to be treated accordingly ; he likes consideration 
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and has no aUtililce to presents find he has little interests of 
his own. None the less he seems to me a man not- to he 
neglected not. only for the present but for the future; lor 
we must taar in mind that some trouble is certain to arise 
ill the provinces. I know that from the experience I have 
had of the business of the Dutch on which J have often been 
employed, and thus it will be necessary always, or at least 
st the beginnings to have a man at Court with whom we are in 
correspondence to keep a hand on our business so as not to 
be obliged to send special messengers whom they will always 
want to devour there as soon as they see them. Even though 
the firmans which we may get From the Ring and take away 
with us are in good order, none the less in the provinces when 
the time cornea to put them into execution the governors 
the officers, etc., who wish to rob will always find some 
impediment. This then is the reason why J have always 
heard the chiefs and the most intelligent of the Dutch aav 
that the great difficulty of doing business in India is not. 
in the sale or purchase of goods t men of moderate intelligence 
Boon master that, but rather in knowing how to protect 
oneself from the exactions of the governors of provinces 
and the aelf-posse^ed and greedy scoundrels, their officials, 1 
my self-possessed, for to see them at work you would not think 
that they would dream of such a thing, so quiet!v do they 
appear to proceed ; hut yet there i& not a Turk or Jew who 
knows better how to make you come to the point they wish. 
■So it seems to me that the Portuguese are right in saying 
of these people: nonque vouin palabre nonque boa obra. 1 

I forgot further to pay that on the road and even when 
starting hence there h one thing of which to take care, and 
that is not to be joined by an infinite number ol wagons 
laden with merchandise which their owners will want to get 
passed along and entered into Agra, and Delhi without paving 
anything under the shadow of my lord lhe Ambassador ; to get 

1 Thi* T nm told m ,f pidgin PtortBgucnks 11 and pTobaldj means +l Never 
ft bud ward, nmr ft good Used H \ 
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rid of them or at least of most of them quietly and without 
much fuss would be much the best. 

But to be able to give special advice as to wktt mij 
happen is what 1 find difficult because that depends upon 
the diverse conjuncture of events which ife is as it were 
impossible to foresee. For this reason T will coniine myself 
to saying in a general way that it will be absolutely necessary 
to provide yourself with a good and ample store of prudence 
and patience ; do not imagine that you arc going to have 
to do with people who have no intelligence or who arc highly 
civilised after our manner and would mate a great show 
of doing us honour and favours or who care much about us ; 
but get it dearly into your head that they are Muhamadans 
and we Christians and that inconsequence they liate us at least 
as much as we hate them ; that they would like to see us 
a long way out of their sight were st not that to have Franks 
is for them at the moment a nece^ary evil, arid that we 
cause gold and silver to come into the country. You must 
also figure to yourself that being Muhamuduiis they would 
not dure to do us much honour* even if they wished to, for fear 
that they themselves should be despised or suspected, and 
therefore that we must quietly be content with su eh honour 
us they do us d without showing any displeasure and being 
satisfied by saying to ourselves what Monsieur Audriean, ike 
Dutch Ambassador, has often said to me in confidence : 
* l Never, Monsieur Bernier, never any more ambassadors 
to the Great Mogul; those are mistakes from which one 
must withdraw with prudence and patience, do the best one 
con, get from them a bit of one J s avowed object, and for the 
rest console oneself and say always that one is very well 
satisfied. 31 So that it will be necessary in truth to urge on 
the despatch of one's business and not to be too impatient. 
And it is principally in this despatch of business that there 
will be need of can? and attention, patience and self-control 
and mastery of our French temper. Since these people are 
cold and slow by nature there is no place in the world where 
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business goea so slowly; furthermore they Limit that their 
honour and dignity are concerned in keeping the ambassadors 
waiting at Court ns if the Jong and noblemen were always 
occupied in more important business ; moreover they think 
that with time they will always be able better to discover 
tlih temper and the designs (of their visitors), and then 
final[y one would say that they pretended to despise strangers 
so as to impress upon the minds of their subjects an idea of 
their own greatness, so that they may l*e amassed at seeing 
before their eyes people who have come from the end of the 
world to find their king and that notwithstanding he sets no 
store on them. Patience, then, once again p prudence, attention 
and neli-contrnl, and then from all the very greatest respect and 
honour to my Lord fhe Ambassador, and between each other 
complete unity and > umplete secrecy and all will go well, 
with the help of God. 

Before these gentlemen leave Delhi they must not fail 
to take from Jafar Khan a letter of recommendation to t lie 
Ambassador of the Mogn] who will he in Golkontlm Thai is 
a very needful thing for he is a devil and an avaricious knave, 
who for his own interests wishes that all bnamess should pass 
through his hands. He does exactly as he likes there, and 
nobody whntsoever ventures to say anything and God forbid 
that he should come to be against us. When our people are 
hack hi Agra they will be able to know exactly what traffic ia 
done there. None the Jess, I will transcribe for them what 
I have written thereon i n t he D i ary of my journey. The Dutch 
have a factory in Agra ; formerly they did very well out of it in 
scarlet, looking glasses large and small, in laces plain and 
oF gold and silver, and in ironmonger v 1 ; as also in enml or 
indigo, which is gathered there right in the neighbourhood 
and principally at Eiana, at two days distance from Agra, 
where they have an establishment for that purpose, there 

t 1 «L 166Ct 4i Qainqumlkrie , all kmd of (amill I 

ima na i^fldcM Sim**,, Gimm^ ur Hedges far do«V wld 
by ironxuongftri* . 
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where they go once u. year in the harvest season ; as also 
(they do very well) nut of their trade m all those cloths which 
they got both from JeJaipur and from Laknau at seven or 
eight days" journey from Agra, where also they have an 
egtflbHflJiniftnt l there where they send one ol their people 
once a year; but at present I do not know whether it is 
because the Armenians carry on this same trade or 
whether because It is so far from there to Surat p whither 
everything must be carried, or because some mishap occurs 
almost a!way* to their caravan which they cause to come, 
because of the good and short road, by way of Ahmaduhnd and 
cause to cross all those territories of the Rajas ; whatever 
the cause may be the fact is that at present they complain 
loudly that there is not much profit in it; none the less 
they will not, 1 think, abandon this factory as the English 
have done, were it only on account of their spices which they 
sell there very well, and for the advantage of having some 
people close to the Court who watch over their business* as 
it m impossible but that some trouble or other should always 
arise in one nr other of their factories because of the tyranny 
ol the Governors and of their hungry officials. 

From all this it will be possible to judge whether it would 
l>e advisable to establish a factory there. For my part I think 
not, especially because, if indigo is wanted, it can always 
be got in Surat-; or we may do like the Armenians and as the 
English have done at times, that ia to send there from the 
factory one or two persons for the season of the cutting of 
the ennil (indigo plant). 

Our men may again in Agra separate to gain time to form 
themselves into companies, whereof one would be destined for 
Bengal and the other for the Ambassador of Gnlkonda, and 
after that for the establishment of a factory at Maslipatan 
(MaaulipaLain). When they shall have come to Brcmpour 
(Burhanpur), that is to nay at ten or twelve days' journey 
from here, they may take the straight road to Pa trip leaving 
Amengfibat Aurangabad ?) on their right, because if 
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they passed by Amengabat they would be obliged perhaps to go 
to see Sultan Muaxxnmd the son of the King Mid general of the 
many, which cannot be done decently without same present, 
When they shall be near Golhonda they may abo send a man 
ahead direct to the Dal dr (Secretary) Said Monaafar (Saynl 
^tuaaffar), who ia there like Jnfnr Khan in Delhi, and l*eg 
lum t-ci give instructions for a house for the Ambassador. 
It i* well to know, it seems to me, that the Governor of this 
Court of Golkoudu is at the time a very bad man ; the King 
never leaves the fortress, and does not allow himself to be 
seen of anyone and appears as it. were to have surrendered 
the government, so that nut Ling but injustice and confusion 
in to be seen there. That is w hy there will be need of prudence 
there as much as at Delhi, and perhaps even much more. 
I think that the Dutch who have there their factory for the 
last seven or eight years F if they undertook to act against 
us + would be more able to trouble our business and delay 
it here than in Delhi, None the less, if the affair is managed 
with skill, it cannot be but that it will succeed well all the more 
because I know that the Secretary bus a deadly hatred 
for the Dutch because of the threats which they have uttered 
in recent years on account of that English ship which they 
wished to take in the harbour of Mosulipatam, when the 
governor had their factory besieged, threatening them that if 
they took the ship he would set fire to their factory and would 
kill them all, and beumse since then they have never been 
willing to sign (pledge themselves) to the effect that they 
would not tab- the English vessels in the harbour. 

I think, then, that to succeed it. would be necessary there 
os at Delhi thoroughly to prepare the mind of the Secretary* 
making him well understand the motive which lias impelled the 

1 MuifcEtiTiJL,j fitHftXXAifxi, tiki' seen nil ripati of Anninpi+?t'. who f-i_lc nt-t 1 Jf_m.| him 

HrthaiJur yisiib. was appoints! Ykoftroy of thr Dkmn in 1663, when hr 
»h?h 20 ye-uji! of Ai[p P aijil Jrm ikinri:l ttihri- wilh hriiipf Tkftiis to Northern IjjhILii 
for tfo vf*rrt r VVitlluat any jiirrtLftuutiun M Oaatonnta F< - li&* lirrr 
written " hi fare ilu Kcty K+ . 
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French to come to the Indies and to enumerate fuLlv to him all 
those reasons mentioned above, and even to present them to 
him written out on paper so that he may the better digest 
them and inform the King ; that, it to me, is the true 

way to wring the neck of any rumour which our rivals 
may have circulated to our prejudice. There are two persons 
who might well serve as go-between and who are certain 
to offer to act in that capacity* One of them Is called 
Haknataar^ a Persian ? by caste an Armenian, who has 
there made himaelf a Muhamadao, but none the lesa always 
loves and supports Armenians. He has great opportunities of 
aeceaa to the Secretary and even to the King and Is a great- 
intriguer, but takea care in his own interest- not to be on good 
terms with the Dutch ; I know well that though he shows them 
a friendly countenance he does not love them. The other is 
that Ambassador ol the Mo got who t as they say, plays the little 
king there ; bnt he is very much governed by self-interest. 
Li case it were wished to make use of Haknatsar, which would 
not be amiss, because he is os it were of the household of the 
Secretary, we should none the less he on our guard not to 
surrender the whole business into lii.s hands. AYe ought always 
when approaching the Secretary to have our own Interpreter 
and not to permit film to be there nor when approaching 
oven the King' we ought only to beg him as our friend 
to give a satisfactory explanation of our motives (in eoming 
here) to the Secretary particularly and to promote and speed 
our buslncfis* In case it wore wished tu make use of the 
Ambassador of the Mogol here also we should take good 
care not to place the matter entirely in his hands, not only 
because there is always sonic jealousy on the side of the 
Secretary if he secs that he has any hand in it n but because F na 
I have said, he is a man who from seli-intereat mav do any¬ 
thing* We ought then to have the wisdom to have him as 
our friend, were it only so that he might do no harm and 
for the rest direct our business towards the Secretarv, 

In case it became evident that the Secretary was not acting 
JEuh- J933. % 
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honestly and that our bnfimeaa wan being delayed, there is one 
great remedy. and that b to go straight to Neikam Kbnn, the 
general of the army, to make him understand thoroughly in 
writing our motives and to beg him to lend ua lib favour 
Eigainnt the manoeuvred of our rivals ’ he is a man of great 
influence, much devoted to the good of the State, who does 
not tare a rap for the Secretary nor for anyone, and who 
goes to speak to the King when he thinks it right. In any 
case our people most not leave Golkonda without going to 
eec him and without making him a small present which will 
be made to the King. There must he no doubt, that it ought 
not to be equal to that of the Mogul, I don't say either that 
a present must (? not) be made to the Secretary, for that is 
still possible. For the rest I can tall you that I know well 
that the factory of the Dutch at Qolkouda is one of the 
beet in the whole of Indistan* partly because of the great 
quantity of cloth and big chites (chintzes) 1 which tan be 
bought cheap thereabouts and are taken to Masulipatam, and 
partly because that is the meeting place of all the diamonds. 
None the less, I do not think that we ought to be in a hurry to 
establish a factory there because this factory demands 
factories in Japan, Ton quin, and elsewhere. I forgot to say 
that the chief of this factory, who is called Nieudole* is the man 
who founded it - . - 2 Me is one of my friends, but I know him 
and T do not think he will bend his mind to helping us. 
Provided that our business at Golkonda has been well 
managed it will dot be difficult to establish the factory at 
Masulipatam ; all the world will be delighted thereat* all 
the more because the Dutch are hated there. All that will 
be needed will be tn secure the good graces of the Governor 
by some decent present and to amuse him with great expecta- 

3 Chit* ■ I "' ft fH>rt etf Indian doth printed with wooden bEncfcs, the 

colour* of wltinb are vary faffl +1 T (Littn?)* pidUiios* T . Moreland, from 

ia Auwn&nb r p. %2. 

3 Tl if words ctmdnding IItLr F^nlcn-co ** par soh r^prict at pai sea intigrra 
d'ttn uomme Ie namra te romaluar " art to me imintolligiTik-, 
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tioiifl. We harp there Monsieur Jnnet, a French merchant 
who lor the last sis or seven years trades there by the favour 
of the English ; as he ia extremely well versed in the trade 
of the country and as his heart is thoroughly French, and 
because he hopes much from French support, he can be ol great 
service. We have ol ready together cast our eyes on a house 
which used to belong to the Danes ; £fc would not be difficult 
to get it. Anyhow, he promises mountains and marvels, iC Let 
them only come/ 1 he said to me, “ with two good ships and 1 
will guarantee that I shall make them have all the freights 
in the harbour for Persia and for Moku ; for the merchants are 
expecting them arid hate the Dutch; last year a Dutch ship 
which from Masulipatsm went to Persia had for freight more 
than forty rupees. ,r 1 

A 8 for the party of our men who will take the road to 
Bengal, they must know in the first place that coaches are no 
□se in this country of Bengal, there only palankins are used 
and they arc very cheap. One could make use of coaches only 
from Agra tn Patna, that is to say for 22 days' journey from 
Agra, more or Jess, for there it is usual to get on board a boat 
on the Ganges, so that it might be well at Agra to let the 
coaches go for the Embassy to Qnlkonda and reserve 
a palankin for the chief, and for those who will aecompanv 
him engage wagons on hire which might be trimmed up with 
red cloth, 

Ab regards Patna p here are some of the t hing s of which I have 
written in my diary which for what they are worth may serve 
for information. Patna is . , , * a but it also deserves 
consideration above all for the great quantity of saltpetre 
which is got from thereabout^; so the Dutch and the English 
have both got their factories there, not in the city itself, 
but- at seven or eight leagues therefrom, where they have this 


1 Wbcifatr Re. 40 wbj the rate per umanrf pr per qalnE-rtl or per ton 
Bernitir unfartmutdy omita to mj. 

1 Test COTTUgt, From here to the end the Memuir xtbj cither haFti]v 
cotnposed or atreJwtJy tr8Ja*eril>«d. 
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imltpetre prepared in order to send it down from there on the 
Ganges to Bengal of ffagouly (Hugli) where they load vessels 
with it for Europe, But in spite of this I do not think it 
advisable to establish a factory there so early* all the more 
because one can find means* easily enough, to have saltpetre 
brought from there to Hngli or Qasimbaaar. It would fl!I the 
same be seemly to go to see the Governor Laskar Khun while 
pushing, making him some little present and assuring him that 
as soon as out ships should have come into Bengal we should 
come beneath his favour and to build there a factory. 1 He 
has there in his service a Portuguese who is called Oonsabel, 
who is very obliging* a terrible intriguer* and who will 
willingly give all possible information. He was of £Treftt use 
to us when we passed. It will be known at Patna if fthaista 
Khan r the Governor of Bengal* is at Rajinahal, which is only 
seven or eight days' journey from Patna p or whether he k> at 
Dahe, which is eight or nine days' journey lower down or 
thereabout*, so as to make proper contracts for the boats. 
If it should happen that Shaista Khun is not in Kajmahah 
his sun* who is the governor of it, will be there. Our people 
must not fail to go to see him* making him some small 
present- and begging him to allow us to continue as soon as 
possible our journey to Da he because our business is urgenL 
It would certainly be quicker to go from Ha jumbal by land to 
MuksatidLibar or Kasimbazar, there where I think we should 
establish our first factory. But I think it b absolutely necessaiy 
to go first of all to pay our respects to Shaistn Khan* because 
the Governors of Kasituhazar and Hugli are subordinate to 
him, I need not any that we must give him a good present 
because that is always understood i all the more because he is 
Belf-intcrestcd and bis goodwill is absolutely necessary, so 
much so that being the nncle of the King lie does whatever he 
like,s; on condition that the affair ih well managed and 
that he also is made to understand the motives explained 


1 The grimmiitif-iU irregularity ia in tins French tail 
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above which have obliged us to come to the Indies, for be does 
not like the Dutch and, as I have Raid, he is much influenced 
by adi-mteTeat, Then again, although Monsieur Carron may 
have all the in format ion necessary for the trade a! Bengal, 

I will none the less not forbear to extract Irom my diary 
a letter which I have written on Bengal in general, because 
it may always give a general idea. From that letter it will 
be apparent, further, that Die chief factory of the Dutch 
is m Hugly m f it will nevertheless be expedient for ns to build 
our first at Ka&iinbazar,, because that ia the spot where all 
the silks and other merchandise come together, and that from 
Hugljj where the big ships come, there ia a canal which goes 
from KasLEuhazar* on which little boats can go, and that by 
land one can go there comfortably in three days- 1 will, 
however, give one small word of warning. Those who go to 
KasimhfkEiir must make np their minds from the first to be 
badly lodged, for there they wiU not find lodgings to let 
as at Surat. They must, at least at first, after the rains, 
set themselves to raise walls with roofs ul straw as the Dutch 
and English did at first and to take great care of fire. For 
the rest: aodnrc attento conas mogolie. 1 There have taken 
refuge in Bengal so great a number of Portuguese who are 
ruined, that women overwhelm (burden) the earth about 
there. There k hardly a Dutchman or Englishman there who 
has not got women of his own. But in the event he is well 
caught, for besides losing their souls* they lose also their 
goods and their bodies,, and chiefly if they begin to drink 
this Bonleponger in quantities and urtaek, they become 
straightway all rotten with the Indian sickness or at least they 
become all trembling. Good store of Spanish wiise must be 
provided against the bad air and (?) drunk with great 
moderation:* 

1 A# it stands this is Dtiusen&e. The beet conjecture’wpojd 11 hew**# 

of the gnart 1 * of thfi Mqgnl n . 

■ Thia ut tittitenra is inecnspkio or corrupt “rt epcotts fcien fort 
medioerenacnl", 
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Note on the Aramaic Treaty of Bar-ga*y fl 

and Mattel 

By BL lANGTXm 

Tj^ATKEB ROXZEYALLE has now published the text of 
the important stela from SndscbIn T 14 miles south-east 
of Aleppo, Melanges de VUnivzrriti Saint-Joseph, xv, 23fj-260 
(11^31On face As Bar-gaVa, king of K^T-K. and MutM* 
king of Arpod* engage in a treaty before certain gods, most 
of whom are Babylonian with the exception of the Aramaic 
iSm-god and y hv ('Elyto) “ the moat high ”, a title of the 
&ame Aramaic deity p the 5 EUotm of Sanchoimy atlion, 1 In 
line 10 occur the deities N-K-li and tD- -H which may 
be Aramaic transcriptions o! Babylonian* eventually Sumerian 
deities. I) ussaud, Com-ptes Rend us, 1931, 315, identified these 
gods with the two titles of Tammuz, Nagar, and KA-DL 
which occur together regularly in the Tamniuz hymns** 
The readings of and -tM which Dnasaud took 
from Meissner* Babifloniefi wfld Assyrieth b, ldS a as Nagat and 
Kadi, were read and Kaet.i in my edition. 

is only a phonetic variant of Nagar > Lagar > Lnmgafr), 
and there is no reason why the classical form .\agat should 
not lie preferred to the dialectic Lamga i. Also Zimmern t 
Suirterisck-Bubyivni jfcAe T&mvzli&itr, Beriehtm dcr Phil. Hist. 
Rta&se deT KonigL Stichsisehcn GeselhcJmfl der lVisemixsfiqften 
1Ly ? 21 2 t preferred the classical form Nagar, and so does 
Wit Eel, BA. 10, 173 ; 16 ; 176 T 7* etc, Zimmem does not 
commit hims elf on the resiling Ka-di r which I read JEh-ai, but 
transcribes KA-DL Witzel like? Meissner reads KaAi. 

It seems extraordinary that- two titles of Taminnz should 
be used for gods before whom oat hs arc taken. If the Aramaic 
transcriptions really do represent these titles then Ao^ar 

1 9w Semites AyLhn\fHjy T flfl. 

1 Se* & u m triern and -Bahyfonitin Psalms* JOO, 7 -r ^: ^Ol, 10 + 18 ^ 
ftfc 4+6; 3IC. 0 + 7. 
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anil Radi may be right; Kada'a of the Aramaic would not 
be precisely the correct. Sumerian pronunciation. The usual 
Tammnz title b gi Nagar umun sapar 4S Nagar lord of the 
net s \ for which Zimmera, KuMkder, 26 Rot. II t 36. has, 
■ * * hi bid v-mu-vn M~pdr T and 45, 7 T . , . la it-mii-un sa-par ; 
hence it is not even certain that Nagar is the reading here. 
Na$ar is also a title of Ishfcar in Schroeder, KAY. 63, iii, 37-9; 
Weidner, AKF- XL, 74. 

Still more uncertain is the reading Kadi f in fact it is more 
than uncertain. In my Sumerian Ltiurgittd Texts (PBS. x l } + 
177,1] r e-zi-ra stands for da KA-DI on the variant, KL. 8, iv, IS 
— SBP. 162,24 = Reifisner, £RII. 92, 12, where the Accsdiaxu 
I. 13, has [ee]“3i 1-ra-dn. 1 Hence KA bus the value \ = foiM 
?uilctf JJ speaks wnil '* f and DI the value sir “ to sing", in this 
title and the word is ifir, d *KAI)f i& also a title of Sakkut 
(Ninurtajp CT. 25, 6, 9 t or of d Uroi 3 ZA, 39, 267. Li fact 
the reading Kadi has never been accepted by many scholars ; 
see Landsbergcr-Bauer t ZA. 37, 73 ; Zimmern, ZA, 39, 266, 
n, 4. The deities of the Aramaic transcription* Xak&r P Ri&ir,, 
Nikkar ? and Kada*d remain problematical. They may be 
a pair corresponding to Marduk-Zarpanit ■ Nabu-TaSmst; 
Nerg&l-Las, or two male deilica corresponding to J E] and 
F E3yon ; Sliamash and NR. 

109 , 

1 So n>&4 n fl, G^MMiJlkc, TC* xr r 5, 7-&: 12, 124 ; Tburam. 
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The Yuruks 

By ERNST MAX HOPPE, Sofia 


RESIDES the Osman Li Turks dispensed in ^North and South 
Bulgaria and the Pomnks or Rulgar Mohammedans of 
the Rhodope Mountains, there are the leas known Yuruks, 
an interesting shepherd race. Traces of them are found in the 
Rhodope Mountains, where for centuries they were neighbours 
of the Ksrukadnms or Aromuniim nomad shepherds- The 
place-names Village-of-Ynmls and Tomb-oL Yuruks occur 
frequently here. 

The earliest Turkish settlers in the Balkan Peninsula were 
soldiers and civil officials to whom land was distributed for 
settlement and cultivation. Later, Turkish cattle-and-slieep- 
lartners settled on the high alps and in the milder plains ; 
these were called Yuruks or Koniari after the name of the 
town of IcoTkia or Conin in Asia Minor. 

Yuruks are first heard of in tha plains and mountains of 
Turkestan (Central Asia): thence they wandered south-west, 
crossed Persia, and settled in Western Asia in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Conia F Caesarea, Van, and other towns. Later, they 
spread over the whole of Western Asia wherever better 
pastures were to be found. The Yuruks were divided into 
Ojaks (Hearths) and these again into Semite (Families), 

The leaders of the Ojaks were either elected or hereditsiy 
Beys, while those of the Semwle were Aghftfl or Beya from their 
respective families. The economic kws of the various Hearths 
differed ; in some Hearths, families were free to settle their 
household affairs ; in others, these were discussed by the 
General or Chief Council of the Ojaks : this consisted of the 
leaders of the great families. 

After the conquest of Byzantine and Slav lands on the 
Balkan peninsula by Qsmanli Turks, some Ojah with their 
herds of cattle succeeded in crossing the Dardanelles and 
settled on the mountains and plains. 

The Yuruks of the TSfch Ojak dwelt in the plains of 
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GumuljinndSnldji and on the lofty mountains of Middle 
Rhodope, while the T&th fJjak occupied the plain of Drama- 
Re ires and Salonica and the Western Rhodope, After 
abandoning their home-country in Turkestan, the Yumks 
of the 78th Qjnk first came to Asia Minor and took possession 
of land and mountains in the neighbourhood of Conia and 
Cwsaroa, Later, they moved on to Rumman (Asia Minot), 
then to the environs of Guinuljina and Xanthi. The summer 
and winter grazing grounds of the Yurnks of this Oj'fii were 
hounded on the west as follows : by the rivers Noja anil 
RhiTDkoJaska'Reka ; the patera Mesargidik, Novak, Bnirnmrri, 
Leshtenska; station Buk-Munjolus; Rarshjiban and the 
iEgean Sea. To the west of this line lay the pasturefi of tiie 
Yuniks of the 78th Ojfii. 

The religious, economic, and administrative centres of the 
78th Ojai in the plain are re the towns Gumuljma, Shapskikano, 
Enidji, and Sarshaban. Those of the Yuniks in the Rhodope 
mountains were the settlements of Chapel ar and Bashmakli, 
also Mount MurshowitE (above the village of Brese), 
Ahmatitza, Yurukalan. and Bashmandra as far m Bek- 
Cherkwa. The town of Gunmljina was the chief centre of all 
Yuruks, the other Mil and lowland centres were those of 
tribes only. 

The tribal centre, Ahmatitzii, was in later days excha n ged 
for the existing village Valtskewo T The tribal centres in the 
mo untain* consisted only of wooden mosques, small huts, and 
burial-places* Yuruk& only visited mosques on Fridays 
(Jumajagun), at Bniram, or for funerals. The huts and 
cheese-dairies of these Yuruks were ou mountains near tribal 
mosques, but isolated summer settlements wen? without 
burial grounds. It was customary with the Yuruks to bury 
their dead in the common burial ground near the tribal mosque. 
Hence it in no wonder that large burial-places are found on 
certain mountains with hundreds of tombstones ; these burial- 
places Eire not therefore, aa some mountaineers believe, a eon-* 
sequence of an epidemic or of some catastrophe. 
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The Yuruks of Gumuljinn vtptp peaceable and hospitable 
shepherds. They were indeed Mohammedans, but not 
fanatical as other Turks, Christians, especially Bmulettes 
and Rupches from Rhodope were well treated by them, and 
enjoyed their full confidence. When Christian women or men 
by chance or from necessity sought skelter or employment 
with them, Yuruks received them kindly, defended them, and 
made- no attempt upon their honour. Best of all, they left 
them secure in their Christian faith. It is said that, during 
the 500 years of Turkish possession of Bulgaria, no Christians 
eonld have remained in the mountains of Rhodope had not 
the Yuruks of the 78th Ojuk settled in Middle Rhodope,, 
Especial! v would it have been impossible in the district of 
Achatehdebi, and on the banks of the Upper Bocha and 
Asaeritm rivers. 

The summer huts of Yuruks on the mountains were of wood 
and exactly like those of the Kurnkaikans. But they stood 
farther apart so that there was room for little yards in between. 
Yuruks of Gumuljina might have only one wife and these 
enjoyed considerable rights in the family circle- Women 
and girls did not veil their faces nor flee from men whether 
Moslem or Cliristiam Men wore the same costume as Christian 
servants and herds of fifty years ago. The women's costume 
too was almost the same as that of Christian women. In 
summer, they wore a white head-dress, which covered the 
whole back, in winter, red woollen shawls with fringes. 

Before Yuruks settled in the Rhodope Mountains, Smolenes 
and Rupches wore the costume which ia now that of the 
Shops, and Rulgars of the villages Erkeeh and Gulowzh 
But after Yuruks had settled there the costume worn in 
Rhodope was changed for that of the Yuruks, the white 
colour of the upper part of women’s costume was superseded 
first by black r then by dark blue. Turbans, black scarves, 
white hats, red girdles, and shawls, the leathern belt for arms 
and fringes on the Qpankea worn by shepherds and other 
Christians of the Rhodope are Yuruk clothes with slight 
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variations in cat and colour. Not only was etyfa of dress 
changed for that of the Tomka, hut their names for certain 
mountain9, rivers, streams, and meadows were adopted. 
Further, those who dwelt on Rhodope used Yunit ordinances 
and rules and took over nearly all the Yuruk terms used in 
eheepdammig. These still remain in ruse, as it is difficult to 
find Slav-Bulgar equivalents. 

For example, the word M Asia 11 is in common tiae by the 
inhabitants of the Rhodope pspcckUy Moslems, Its significa¬ 
tion ia p however rather that of European Turkey than the 
geographical term A^ia or As m Minor, and more particularly 
the plain of Gumuljina—Xantlsi now Thrace. This country 
is bo- called in contradistinction to 11 Balkan n (mountains) 
because the Turk of yore 1ms lived, dominated, ami still 
lives as an Asiatic out of Asia distinct from the " Rolkankr 1T 
fmountainQUfi regions) whither the Yuruk resorted in summer 
with his flacks. Besides these traditions the Yum Ira of 
the 18 th Qjttk left other traces, Eater f many Ynriiks, after 
they had established themselves in their winter quarters in 
the^e Gumuljma-Enidji plains, left oil their summer visita 
to the Balkan mountains with their flocks and families. 
They neglected their summer pastures, but would not bo 
permanently separated from their flocks nor Jo&e their 
produce. As already mentioned, the Yuruks had great 
confidence in the Christians of the Rhodope mountains, 
the Smoknes and Hupchcs, and to these they entrusted 
their numerous flocks to be cared for tinder conditions 
advantageous to both parties. The shepherds of Rhodope 
were proud not so much of their own fe w aheep ns of the great 
herds of the Y timlcs. Eater, certain of them began to sell 
their extensive summer pasture to the mountaineers. The 
descendants of the Yuruks are the Turks of to-day m the 
GumuJjina-Xant hi plains, and in the mountains of Rhodope. 
Many of their Aghaa and Beys still retain their hereditary 
estates and meadows, 
m. 


Notes sur les textes sogdiens bouddbiques 
du British Museum 

Pae E. BKHVENI8TE 

r E service que Id. fteichelt a rendu uux etudes* sogdieimes 
^ par sa publication dee textes dn British Museum 1 no 
pent etrc plemement appr£ci£ que do ceux qui, pour avoir 
R^nnw ittiH taebo analogue- eu oimnaissent lea diificnlt-es. 
Jlaia cpui-Ji Kavent austii que tons let* obstacles ne cedent pas 
a un premier dechdtremeut , me me sagace. La poiiveautfr 
des documents* le nombre considerable de mots iinkktSj 
surtoiit de tenues abstrarbs, ct F qnaud il a’agit de traductions* 
F absence dea originatix, lament eauvent te ehcrrheur deiouni. 
ll n J est pas beaoin d’autre justification A im uonvp] rxumen. 

I j? premier volume do cos textes avail pcovoque d utiles 
observations de M r Eosenberg [QLZ-, 1929, pp. 194 -201) et. de 
ma part (JA-, 1929. ii f pp. 188-191), line serie de corrections 
que M. Eeichclt a admises cn mujeiire partie (ct ii. pp. vi-vii), 
Ces reiiiurques armoncaient him? etude plus appro fondle* dont 
Ice notes suivantes off rent le result a 1\ On a xcprifi ici lea 
fragments bouddkiques qua iorment un ensemble rielic ct 
d'une langue a pen pres constants, en rfeervant pour one 
autre occasion le£ vieiUca lettres, sl differentes a tons oga? ds. 
La discussion snit etroitement la publication de M + Keickelt 
(designee par K.) ct ^attache a tqus les passages oil il a semble 
que I'interpr^t-uiion put Mre amelioreo. Cbcmin faisantj on 
a signal^ ce que lea textes ant4rieurement connus gagnent 
a etre confronts avee les nouveauv- 

VlMAl^KlRTISLUTiErAaOTBA (E., i, p. 2) 

7\ z't 2 ( fawSw Be retronve commc locution compos^e 
dans Dbuta 88: im z'f tmrrhw pfy'wy ']& wy tF 

wy*yr J * 11 quoiquil s r £cartc de Lean (— ocean) de 3 amour 

3 IHt ■ pQjfiiditchtn Hand*sthriftenTMtc (jV* iJrifiirA'fl'i J/iweSfNAti 

i* 1&SB; u t mi. 
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de In nmssjiTic*? (et lie la) mart. + \ Be la vient- eii peUevi 
ruoniebeeti ^expression mdmutd qoi avait embEimiRFiO 
Salernitan (l/drc + Stud., Gloss, a.v.) or qui provicnt de la 
tominologie bonddliique (ci Wrtldeclimidfc-Lpat^ Dk Stdluttp 
Jttv im Mankh., p. HI), Dans Dhyami 101, 236, on en a la 
vnriiinte myry. 

52, Bans JA l&29 a S f p. 190, on nvait d4ja propose pour 
;i»/S kj que M, Kebhielt rend par " gewuhntielier Mnnsch ”, 
le sens de “laic " pour repondre k skr. prthagjana , Cette 
suggestion s cst tiouvte dcpuis confirmee par la transcription 
tiigure midik qui suppose un doublet sogdien *mybyk. F. W, K. 
Muller traduhait to mot par “Lab” (of. Bang-Gabain, 
SBAW„ 1!*30, p. 445), Cf. LUiuta 31, 78, 135, Dhylna 393, 

66. ’yw 'vi'kk ny 'ymn pwtystphf »,'th $wl 'Png m* ZK 
pry’fipyk 'BY’ wysnw wysp 'irfiyu# n'Jfc (meet? KZSFi 'Pny 
nyst ZKny £ym nt&nw L "ty'y. Phrase iiiexartement troduite, 
a rectifier airtsi: La science eut III rn&re des bodhisattvas, 
et 1'lmbilcte aux moyeiiH {upayakempdya) eat le p6re des 
roaTtres qui enseiguent FasBerablfe! entire, de telle sorte 
qu’il n’y en a sueuii qui ne soft n 6 d’ctii." II faut tenir coinpte 
du pin rid puiystfry e i de KZNH 'Pmj qui introduit fa 
proposition consecutive. 

~TT pm> z’t k lire peut-Btre pne n’t ( = sfct. ante) ? Lire 
en tout cas ZKte S tmyk »y rffit 11 il prononce la parole du 
Dbanna ” (d. Keiehrlt, ii, p. yj). 

77. ZK nw’it’i w 5Vy, non pas “dcr, der alles (im 
Gedacbtnis) behalt niais “ to fait de tenir , . Dans 
tout ce passage, iJ a'agit d'abstractions, non de personnes. 

96. La traduction ne fixe pas exnc tenant ] a relation des 

phrases: ‘De telle manifere qu’i] an&intit I’cnnemi _ 

soufEratioe et doutour —, lui ' a qui en V frtn ct en vaillance 
peratmne ne peut ae comparer/* 

98. d ten sk” pr'kh '» m < r’SwA mntry ptr'yzi, non traduit, 
doit sigmfier: “du hnut du pr’kh il die** le mantra 


1 A rapper \>t*b*Utme n t d* j>*» Dl-jvin* m. nlur. «rW 220 
* ptan “ l ob*.„r. nui* ^Ui pmit H reporter au ^i k ^ c i Hue 
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du drapeau." — r SwA qui correspond i “ Biegesbaucer ” 
du chinois, est a rnpprocher de -rS Su' “ drapeau r (F.J,, 343, 
588, 986,1171), 

100. wnytp’itlif probablement prononi compose de 

«>ny - imprest, le mot tranacrit prnp’r dans V.J,. 16T, 

“tout droit, direutement ’’ {Gramm. sogd< 7 it, p. 165). 
L’esprcssion parn.it signifier lei: “et, droit decant eux, ii 
assume,'' etc. 

101. nyit ZKny leynwy V fy, non " [die Sonne, fur die) 
nichta ist, was lucbt siehtbar ware ”, mu is “ il n’y a personne 
fi qui (Z£«jf) il ne salt visible ’’.La phrase prfaedente indiqne 
deja qn’il sc rend visible a tous, et non qu'il voit tout. 

122-7. L T interpr£tation de Cette suite de phrases est 
a rcprendre entierement, tnnt pout la function de certains 
mots que pour renehainement des ideas. II font- couper apres 
’wit’nt et traduire: “ En meme temps, Je pouvoir (yn ) 
do sutra, de I'ecriture, du mantra, et le panvoir magique et 
eelui de toutes sortes, il lea rend tous visibles, de sorte quo 
(KZNH *Pmf) dans cos ckoses il a’uv&nee et asam-c aux etres 
vivanta succes et rloesite. Car (pr’tf ’Pity), dans le monde, 
an milieu des regies de toutes lee voies ct (an milieu) de toutes 
les coiuiaissances, il sort ( = s’avanee) comm* vai^a.” 

130. fi’&T, qui fait suite a une sdrie de fi'B “ on", a lememe 
sens. La con jonetion est renforcisc pur uu siiihxc de cmnparutif 
pour mietix marquer [’alternative. 

145. L’obecui yw”y8 ne serait-il pas i lire simplement 
tftvn’y 5 comma dans S( ’A., 215 1 
149. ti ’toy "Inf «*y8’«5f ZK VjjFy no& rfy ywn ! * ytmjz’k 
WwrS fiwt rfy ms ytmy 'bj>/ *wy ryz "jB’r ys’k myS'ny pnr 
dy’nw Stef rttpm i ’yte 'fk'vv Sy‘ ’uywiicyS fl&myrt . On trouvera 
ci-dessous p. 36 des edaircissements sur le sens de ywyt'k 
qui est nn adverbe. non un aubstantif. On traduim en con¬ 
sequence : “Que, au milieu du fell, un lotus puisse pousser, 
cVst extremement difficile; or que, au milieu de la con¬ 
cupiscence, on poursuive une meditation, cel a est consider^ 
egalemcnt m m m e une difficult <£.” 
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155* r 'fFffi fligniiie " troraperie f \ a rapprocher dc flfS'rtf 
“tiomperk"* SCE. f 273. 

157, l/expression yw 'kkr mrlym'yty «*?*£’££ " 4 eonducbeiir 
dcs caniYaniers'' eat calquec fmif ^kr. sarthnvSkn, ^pifchcte 
du Bodkbattvn trnnscrite en turc par sartamiyT of dont In 
ohinok connalt aiiasi l 1 equivalent (cf. Baiig-Gabuin, SBAW*\ 
1931, p. 351), Dun* la lluhuvvufcpatfck xIx T 37. do pres une 
cornTTmniVation de M + Demkville, les Tathagatas portent entre 
a litres k tit re de sftitAato&x adik^nniMndm “ cbef de caravan e 
deg debutants (ou neophytes) LL r ec qui £daire l T emploi de 
sarthavdhn applique aux bodMpattvu. 

164. rty mijxmv 'sk'tryk' nym'nty fkr*yn& ri et II soioiset le 
m&pris deg (hommes) hantains Cf, l) mr 52 y?£r T itA 

nym'/riyA. 

172. AS /bfif Z£Tnj|r iftp\'nlk ZKtr <yjs> ’ipYJfe Fntf rty 
fcA f p™ .h A ptyifi't; Sirf, Tl g’agit d un etratageme 
consist-ant a flatter ks manies pour obtenir des conversions. 
On ne peut attrihuer a i&ftintk une valeur verbale, comme k 
fait M. Reichelt { + * wetm or eitien aieht ■ c eat unc forme 
nmnina k- dkmploi adverbial i “ vialbleiitsnt.^ II n v a pas 

lieu dc ehember tin sens k y* qui pnurmit sc lire uussi 

£ 

(R.p, 11,11,3): le capote, coirmien^ant a eerire ? *pVJteii fin de 
% n ^r a du repri-ndre enlieremont le mot 5 la iigne * arrant e 
on ouhliarH d efacer ks deux premieres kttres, Le Bens do la 
phraae sera : H+ S T fl y a qoeSqu un qui viEibkmcnt ainie ae 
faire *crvir (litt, k service), i! cat son petit {= domeatiqur) 
et son eervitenr, ip 

177, Le chinn is Gtablit que P'v&yk signille “ ahondnut ”, 
DonniJe precise dont [a portae mcrite d’etre signals. Le 
radical 0V repose sur ir, *6dra- ou *bdm)t- il abend a no: ” r 
ce qui met en droit d atuie^er 4 1 iratiii-n le Terbe ann^uien 
ftaivf (tie en 01x111(11110#, sulEn? et de It joiitdrc aui 
formationti nominales arm, tuimmlak, bomndak, phi bavaudnk 

accompli , baeandeikth " perfection " (Ner. sattipurnn! m m), 
havaitdak mSiiisnth u tint d'esprit accompli ” t Ner, tom- 
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(cL Nyberg, Ililfdnwh, n T p, 33). Du meme 
radioa! *hnv- sort encore av. Swi- 4 abondnneo ^ aceomplis&e- 
m^nt r skr. bhtiri-, Co gronpe de mots a du ae fleparer da 
honm Iieiire do |fi raoinn dout il Tefliite assez 

fid&lement le se us prtmitif r “ eroitre, se d^velopper ", tandin 
• jue la grande majority dcs farmes se fixnii dans Faooeption 
d " exister, etio 7 .— U nV ft aucuin rapport visible entre 
co theme d is- efc le mot dV qu'on a traduit dkprea le c kino is 
|iar H ’ danger ** on ** creinto ” duns SCE 290. 

1®* YKnyfln pto'jtf, kiss£ on blanc p signifies '* comme il 
vatu^ agree 51 , traduction etayce par rexpresaion aimilaire 
J™ ryz if a votre gre " (I. 109 ) et par SCE,, 486, jmv wyspw 
■ - * ’™ ny % yto ,# Sp™ Viy rn'ny ryzt 'Pny pis'jtl 

iibsolnment on tout ce qui plait a son esprit ot lui agr4e 11 
(trad, k corriger). Bens do "ccnveoir” so trouve dejh 
ThOrte an Glossaire de la Gramm . sogd ,, ii, p. 230. Il faut IV 
int rod uire p. 20. 

203. rty ftirir frjw'y £ pySV Zifriy // Jfyrf ^ L T "s 
eto.. forme une phrase in depend ante. Le bodhisattva vient 
de dire quo ce qui oe pout prendre no pent fitre obtenu. L 
cundut: "Yoila pourqnoi (6tfw*yS py'6 T r) il ne pout etre 
obtenn/ 1 

20-i. 'pyxp'if treat pas 41 daa Verliercn ' \ mais *"Ie fait 
do rcjeter ". cnnfmwment a Vi t ymologic (av, ,s/w7-) n mix 
aiitres exemples : p^jnf "II rej eta " D., 72, 'pxptft Dhyana 
399, pupif Dhuta 94 + 

207. Le nom du bodliisattva aft fjyrt aignifie u bucc£s 
obtenu 


Diiuta (R. t i s p. 16) 

Sur le titre oventiiol de ce sutra, voir fanicsious, p. S9. 

31. Reicbelt a laias^ siius tTaducibn les. 23 premiere* lignea, 
en partie nmtil4ea + On tentera d s en dinner lei une version 
aoBSi fiddle qur Tetat du uinnuserit et les dillk ultes du 
vocabulaire le permettent , La fin dn cerraines lignea se ki&ae 
restituor avec vraisemblance. 

JIUS. ^A 2 fFABT 1 ^ 33 . 
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p //////////////////////////////////////////////// 

™ y ////// <fnWftWII!I!/mil!!/} iillliW 

rtyn wyi'iaytt/fu)//fiy// /// /./// //% A/// /// / • /////, /// 

«yr«rfV* 'Pnyn ’Ywfci pr Bn'^ L'//; /////////// 
fl. j»‘«t ta’rl rtj ZA> w^ywyafy p’w pryii //,•// 1 . ///// 

prfynh fiyrt ZKnyM 'yw ’ptr prw"r ”tr nyzy[t. ZKny ZKh 
wyiytinj ?] 

sryfk'm nmy switrty nwhr L' mj&'y zn'M »»///////////// 

wyo’y wyctprynpy pi’kh yvrynty Hy nwh ZK p’zn [ywj’w 
■pwtystfi] 

k'w ryteiny wn’y jtwtydfi KZNil w'fi zw ny wyB'yty 
V.y [ZKh mf’n ?] 

10. smwinjh yutyz’hr t,yy s'm''rtf tyt'ym ZKny arm ikkr’ 
zn[hh yiFynty ?J 

ZKny L' hit ft L' prfi'yrt fiwt 'YKny 'wywytyay sryfit'm 

»/////// 

pwty "f’l ift rty nwhr ZK tyinkny wny ptptystfi KZStJ is*fi 
kt’m ny ’yw 

ZKny pry'npy zn'ih ywynty ’Pny kt'm ZK L’ tpyc’y 
zn’Jch 'Pny kt'm 

ZK fom'yk’ ikkr' ztt’kk || rlyhj pdfi’nt fir' KZSH tr’fi 
’yw ’ywSw wkry 

15 , pt”sn p’zji ZKny r'm'nt wytt m’yb ' YKny 'tnyn wrtny 
ZKh &yrh 

pry'npy tn’kh ywynty Pny kS ZK p'zn ywt'w r’m'nt 
'xkwttj V wy& 

’I'Any wyn ty'hjh ZK 'ntfiwrtk V wyl'y zn'kh 
ywyniy ’Pny 

myn 'yw why wyyy ZK wyuw fiwt 'Pny wyielir y'wr 
JO U7yir&fl 

fiwt 'ywywneyh ptimyrty ‘YKny ’myn ry'ky ZK kywtty 
ZKny Snn'yk £kkr 

20. zn’kh ywynty rty Ti«ir ZK j mi why ptywS ty"kk 
ptmyrty ’Pny ywny 

ZKny ptkr’kk nyst y'w 'Pny ZK ’yvs why j/c» ZKny 
ik’rty rty 'mv> wysput 
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■o’fBV S V wnt k'w zt\ T kh wx wi pr'nyt rty nwkr 

hn’yt? ytwtyxtfhj 
s & a Fn|f pitnyb why 

Tradtteli&n 

de *.. T , * T ,. 

et sage , ... ... u ... 

trauquille ct agite duns le double 
5, esprit prose* Et le signe de la dotiletix et de In peine < - . 
obtiont le signs* et de lui sort ]r feu sana 67011 lenient* 
[qui de la douieur] 

et de la peine consume le . . . Ot la science &&elu 
ebrjudement 

ebrnnlemcnt ebranle, s'appelle la science de Fhabilete 
aux moyene. Ll-d*&&u 9 s [le badhLsnttva Red] de 
I‘Esprit 

an bodhiaattya Fnkeur de Lmni&re park aiosi: SH Moi, 
alora, dans 

10 . k aamadlii extrcineoiettfc profondc du Grand Oc 4 an je 
Buis ent-rd, Paquelle s’appdk] science du dbarmacakra 
qui ne pent etre congue ni expc®<k, comme dans la douleur 
et La peine * . * 

unit- Bouddlia. AJors le bodhisattra Fai&eur de Lnmikre 
parla ainHi: 4i Qu s appelle-t-on 
la science de Fhabileaux mo-yens, k science dn non- 
Gbraidement, ct 

la science du dbannacabra i ” TL Ini repondit cn ccs 
termed * " L 2 esprit du 

15. sextuple entendcmcnt qui toujours H’ugitc, co n mie du 
char le . , . . f 

&*appelle science de Lbabilet^ aux moyenB* Mais si 
Teeprit rcste ton jours le omit re h ne s’Gbnude pas 
com me dans Ic , . . le . . M cela & s appelle science du 
non -fibranletneJiL 

La ratine simple en a six, et six fois six font trente-six, 
Cek cat 
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consid^ com me le , , , da , . qui g'&ppelie science 
da dharmaenkra, 

20. Et lea obstructions quintuples comptent comma le , , , , 
Celui 

qui n’a puH d’apparition, il pnureuit t’eaprit simple et 
nettoic toutes ces 

creatures vramtes et lea tuoiit’ an , . . de Is coiumissance. 

Of 70U9, bodhiaattvaa, 
il taut qua vous procediez de oetto manic re. 

Notes 

5 . L'expression extrcmement frcquento wylyvMj sryfit’m et 
l<s rapport evident dcs dunx niuoibrcs de phrases rendent la 
restitution ais^e, prw t (uu jw jtnc' r) repond & str, Osravft 
(ou undsnmi) pour leque! j’ai adopte In traduction " ecoule- 
nicnt qu.e donne IL Sylvain Levi {M-akayan^sufrahimkam, 
t. ii, p. 75, n. 1). 

8. Lc nom du boiMsattva eat rest it ue d’apres 50-51. 

9> On a le ehoix pour la restitution ejitre la transcription 
my n (TV., 10U0), ou la traduction par ms'yy, 

10, Ceat id le lien de diacutcr ie sens du mot ywyzkv' 
qui, dans ecs textes, s'unit souvent ii nyy. SI. Iteiciielt J'a 
rendu partout par 11 Fnige ” et eela n’est pas .sans produire 
qudqnea dtianget-k. L’erteur se trouvait ddjii commise 
dans le TV. et le SCE., ou die proven&it d’un rapprochement 
avec y*aj> 1 demander 1 , 11 existe bicn un nom (Faction 

«lo ywyz-, suit ymyz’y : aind TV.. 130, pr £0r ymjz'y “ pour 
demander un don”. Mon nous avonu ici un mot distinct, 
ecrit toil jours ywyz hi< ou ywyz’w et pourvu d'un cmploi 
nettement adverbial. Le sens constant m eat “ estrlmement, 
tout a lait ” ttinsi qu’il rcsulte du releve suivant, etabli d T apria 

I a diaconra dix fois rep£t£ des brahmanca an prince SuSaiian 
dans le VJ.: 

T12, 49(1 ywyz few Syrnk'r'y 

9c, file, 554, 669, 3c -pew* fyr'nkYkw 

48d, 722 toettj lyr’nJeYf 

612 tt'ypw iyr'nk'r'ij 
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ytayz'hr alterne done avec lea adverbea prvr 7 dmhj et 
/r*ypw qui significnt tons 44 au plus bant point, tout & fait 3 T * 
Tous lea exemples de ytetjzbH? ndmettent cette vuleur, et 
ceUfr-li aeulement. 11 y n interrfc a proc£der k une verifiration 
complete: T J. h 20a, 824 ywyzkw z'ry 7 st/ (sijnt) 14 il frit 
pris d une extreme piti£ 1T ; — 1045 yidyz^fc xr Bm ' n 1 * extreme - 
ment joyeux ;— SCE ., 185 yiryz'^u 1 yf^n ZA" r YEny 
*ywyvm6y& "t riy i\wkr b . + * F e’esfr extremement grave* 
^ il en est a ill til, nlars T . * ,r ; — FiV #t 150 ywn'k yicyz'Jc *$k F wr8 
fhvt 11 une telle close est extreme men t difficile **; — Dlmta 
I0 r 58, 222 T 293, yutyz'fap nyy {nyy) 11 OxtrSmement 
profond +i ; — 77 ha ZKw Srm prfiyrt ywytfho nyy 7 yw 
*£W8 fain te yrfi' Sjfc'iivS fom pijr 41 le diiurmu qu'U expose 
cst exlremement profond, difEcik it rompremire T difficile 
h croire *' {trad. R, h corriger); Dlyiaa 179 yuys'Jfcw kr$nw 
" RxirememeDt beau t+ ;—207 ywtjt'kie rywAny * 4 extreme- 
ment Iujjiineux ”. 

15. Id appuruissent des mote Lnconnus dont le contexts 
n'^laire pas k sens: syrh (partie mobile d*un cliar, cf. IV-* 
770), ty”k- 17, 20, 'ntfhvrtk 17, hftmy 19, toua mote concrete. 

18. Le Sena exact dc cette multiplication est obseunci par 
Tenoned problematiquc de 111 oompnTais-on. En particulicr 
ou nc diaoerae pas, an d^but de la L 18, ee qui eat an norubre 
de six. Quo! qu'il en soit f cette sextuple matiSre eet 
multiplies par I'esprit de sextuple entendement [*yw *yu)fap 
trby pz'n p r zn 14—15). 

21. yv* s ohseur pour la function comme pour Le Bens, ne 
doit pus avoir de rapport avec 34. 

22. J + ai traduit fi&yz- par fcl nefrtoyer *\ Dana un autre 
endroit du meuie texte t L 289, M. ReicbeLt. I'a traduit par 
4fc lwscliiout5!en *\ cc qui nc ™ ui a ce pasaagc-ci. ni a oelui-i^ 
et ne a'aceorde pas non plus arec L^tymologie — d'ailleuit 
exacte — que M. Reidiclt en a doimee ; *fra-$ez~ t &v M daiz- 
(p. 31 r n. 4). Dans lea deux caa T U s'agit d'une action bien- 
faiaante, et en 289 (cL cinJessous p. 43), d s nne operation qui 
fait appnraitre Tor pur m$l6 au sable. Eu Tinterpr^tant 
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par 11 degager, nettojer 1 ' J on rend k fra- la valenr d 1 abolition 
qu'il a fr^quemment; dans les composes uvestiquea. Ed 

outre, la pliraac expiioatiYe qui suit fait allusion a la 
“ aalet£'* (rym). 

25. Le terme frequent (<akr. gotra) eat rendu 

Ufcteralcnieut par 5 * Sippe 1T . Bur la valeur technique du mot, 
cf, Obernuller, A&& Orientulia, ix, 1931, p. 96 s?qq. 

27. ywV ny WyJy p'zn ytcg signilie non * * aber es fehlt 
der gelauterte Geist ss , mais “ sauf hl Tesprit purifie manque 1T . 
Get jfirtr introduit une restriction , comme on h voit i In 
phrase suivante ; " Car, si Vesprit purihfi est Ik . . -* 1 

30. D’&pres le contexte h id et 1. 38 ( zt vffkk doit designer 
une impurete.— II t aurait a examiner ai Le ms, porte bion 
pwftU et non pufrtl comae dana une phrase de aens 
analogue, !. 37. 

S3* 11 n’y a aei ricn qui reponde au “Mensch der apatem 
Zeit r . La phrase eat k cooper ainai: i : Bien quc ce ne soit 
paa diII4rent (styw U nyznk ZK [= # yw]) t cependani (jm $t) 
« * + TJ Memo construction VN. t 105-6. 

55, m 7 ikh d&Igne buremeiit quelquc plante om une partie 
de la pluntc, d*apr& lcs tenues paralleled fnjyJt f t fiyz'ic, 
G£ 94 ? 95 et surtout 253, 259 avee le verbe rte S- “ croft re *\ 

65* L* expression mryy 't mywn fcf. 67, T2 t 73) “ glcich- 
maa&ig und entsprechrnd hr pcrmct d’nitribner d^linitivement 
h mryy le sens do Spared, 6ga i f \ et de retake plus oorroctcH 
ment SCE„ 65: ZKny &y p zn mryy I* fiwt + 4eur 

esprit nest pas pared (et) dune seule sorte M . Ct auaai D* Y 28, 
pwrrvtf '( mr/y ** pic ins et egaux*\ 54 Swflfc * . * mryy 
jds’ytk*' dee deusta disposes de mani c re egale **; Lhvana 
IS ZKw nyw&ti mryy wy&'yr't “ qu'il ipctte son vetenieut eu 
ordn’ , et Padm. r 52. Serna la forme adverbinle thryi# et 
a vet? le Bens de ls pareillenieiit i comma n , te mot ae rencontre 
dane un passage nou trad\iit du fragment de Rustem 
(R., ii T p. 63J, 1. ]2: wyB T yli/ zyw'rt rwgtjny pr z'w’rt 
P™ 1 * TFirytc Sybt ptur ftystjr “ alora soudaiu le 
cheval de Rustem se retouma oontre les de^, commc un lion 
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enfhmune 1 aur une prole ” J ibid, 1, 14 mtyw tti'rynJt “^aminr 
un faucnui *\ A comparer chr. mrxy fii egal, nni !± dans Jean. 
i F 23, mr^y witf " e £flwqre (rip o£or Kvpiau) ’ T Muller, 
8>T. t p. 58, L 10. 

72. Ce passage rectk une donnee importante. Le Bouddka 
park 1 ainai : "cm* AE'cw pr*c *ntfw jnctystfit L s prft'tjrt S’nn ywV 
toy kBrg prw 5*w ( ! RBb prjF'f mryy + f mywi i yjW T wyn 

jj'zTiy ytoff tr pw%rfj8, etc. fit Reichelt comprend : 41 Icb habe 
es den andern Bodlmattvaa nle dargelegt. Aber jetrt ist es in 
dern gleiclimEasigen mud entaprechenden Sfitra ties DLuta dee 
Mabhyana niedergeachriebeu. Tint* Wisseii dea Bodlneattvas, 
etc/* H cat mvTaisemblabk que pyft signify iei " ferit ”, 
Le sogdien bouddJiique emploie ordinaiiement npyM (np'yst) 
en ce sens et I on attendant un vetbe ( 9 dy ou J yw) apr&s le 
partJdpe. FI mnnqiiemt eu outre Hue conjunction pour intro¬ 
duce la phrase suivante, Autant de raisons pour consider 
pyM comme la conjonction 41 pub, or 1 ", et pour terminer la 
phrase k pifltfh E3!e trignifiera done: ” Je ne Vai jamais 
expose uux autres BodbLaattvas, ainon (yw> ny) main tenant 
dans le present 3 Sutra du Dhuta du Mah&yana/’ Nous avons 
done id k tit re menie du traits sogdien: BtaP RBh jw^F'r 
ptodk qni doit comspondre a un litre Sanskrit td que 
*MaMyamdhutusutns. J'igtiore ai la Jitterature bonddhique 
contient un foeit sembl&blc. 

77- Ci r cbdessofi* p. 37. 

90. ywy'r — “ exactement”, 

92. '* Le vrai signe de toute loi 3 (et non “ dieses Geaetzea ”}* 

101 h f mut pfy’tfS ’Pny VS”r 'Pny tys P*£h yViS 
d'apres I h ordre des mots, doit ae traduire : ls il illumine la 
mnison obscure du pty*w£at de 1 ? VS PJ r etdu ty$" —Le terms 
pty tfS (of. 100J B’appurente k ™ywS qui eat traduit par 
“ Bedeckung ” (cL Rosenberg, QLZ. r 1029, p. 197) et repond 
a skr. ummm ** obstruction *\ Les deux mota 1 contenant 

1 ^'a, of- at. dag * JJ bmlcr 

1 Bur TeiiireafliDn mry^ s f wiyW of- I'obafstation piMdefUft. 11 

id d’une lotiiitiim rcJundante sigTil final iiluplttn+rllt Ki un pa«?iJ + ce Tl . 
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Tide? de 11 recoiivrir, cuclusr ”, doxvent avoir mi sens 
aa&bgne. 

102, Cc qui eat In mine me a nne lumiere infinlc et b 
rayoimement de rcaput infini a'flppellc (y&tjnfy) Je bavoIj 

du airviina, +f 


130, Le sena de ftpl’ijn n’est pae “ widerwillig J * raaie 

etfparemenfc* distmctement d^accord avec le contexte. 
Voir la discussion d fl pt’yn t ci-desaons T p. 57. Cadjetftif 
d£rlv£ plpt'yn'duy (L pttfynWk (S€E. T 277) aignifiem 
done " acpar<j > hostile *\ 

132. ft/ifk non “ s.bgelentt M f maia n dkpere4 ” CL 
ci-dessoiiE p, 45. 

133. yvujnty - " Q e'appdle ieclmndn(Cf. 

R., ii, p> vi.) 

151. kpnw ipn te, do ffieme que kfiny hfiny, Frgm. ill, p. 62, 
1. 21, non pas “ n ur wenJg ", m,;, ■* 4 ^ *•_ 

lfiL II eat probable que la repetition do p’zny eet line 
di* fraction du copiste. ” Et dans son esprit, la rdgle de In 
reflexion ne H*&rrete paH/ s 

162. nwkr wysrw vyn ynynty rty bin nt'yy Ayr'k 't z’ry 
*'* ZEw wytypy sryPt'm kwttr ptbnyriy, k reprrndre ainsi: 

Alars tela a appdie la vne droite et, a cause dn grand esprit 
bon et compatissaut, rela eat consider^ comrae le gotra de la 
pebe et de I a. donlaar/ 1 

16s - Le scribe a lip&tf par eiTeilr ’Pnyfy ZEw. 

180. Dana JA., 1929, ii, p. 101, le sens de >*jtVjfc a etc 
rectified prop® de VN., 75: “qni pretc appui. 

aimliaire ", Dea lore 'my„ piety prw m'n jmeyrty 'pxtk’r'k 
P*rt se traduim : “ D cst un atudliaire du Boudillia dans la 
conversion des eapntaD £»nt reunir on tine locution m’n 
prv'yrt- (cl. 147 et SCE. t p. 93) et pnfa prv’yrfy pen, «n 
noni d action. r 


182. 'h/h, non "EewiLsst^eln”, mais mem 

“7 d T *»• ’%* tor- “ rwouvrrr U 

mcinoirc , Inc preuve manifeste en est Dhy&na 5 rty $y s’£t 

pr tytnieki pr iyh syvn’y, s rectifier en “il doit-reciter h 


memo ire H Lotng^r 
"reconvrw 1 a 
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pratimnksa par ctrnv " (ef. 392) s et line confirmation. le chr. 
% 11 souvenir ” dans Jean xvi, 21. % n uj ’/&* wy T 
"ovwri rijr flA%*ur " (Millkr, S,T. t p. 73 T ], 8). 

Cf, k note 4 284. 

197. >% = + ‘nlore” 

20n, eat a rapproebei de Dhyaua G7 prw hivp'wfj 

H in Mckeu 3 \ 

211. pttrnp pent-stre aimptement < skr. pat tana “ viUe TJ . 

222. Pur yu^iw apy, cf. ci-dessug, p. 3G,—La phrase 
non traduito L 223 rty *zw friw ryn w 7 Pnyn yum'k ’spt'tik 
pm w signifie et moi c*eaft do bon gT^(?) qne j T ui snnleT# 
eette difficult*!! \ Le sens dc J’expression adverbiale dim 
T y n w 1 ( e ^- T H7 t 1409) ne pent encore etre ike praia^ment 1 
mais tout le rcste est en ordre, contraiieinent a qne dit la 
n, du passage, 

238. 7 wyh m'mj s m/ AroViA n ? £^>8’ sw pr^yr'n. 

ir, Eeidelt coupe a tort la phrase en deux j le ois. porte 
apr&s prji yr n un stgne de Btiparation qui cm pet’be dc joindre 
Je verbe aux mota fnnvatitH-. Traduiie + M he pcvnsez pas en 
caprit une autre pensee quo cede que je vak vous exposer.” 

241. mrteYimim dans k traduction : dnn yrfi krp mrts'r =. 
Xl depuis de nombreux kalpas jusqn'A nm in tenant■" (litt. 
u vers ici ip ). 

249, Phrase difficile : f myh phkyk pBhjk ZK ”mty6 prynh 
n y*t ybnyttj V yrjFnt rUj ZK jnfnimylF p'zn 

9 Ytfl *m *vyttr'ytk’ f n &#H U wnhj bfwyh pyWt ZKny 
L' £hrt Tty ZK pzn prysty ’ YK p zn prynh L 7 ”z yt Tty yy<y 
wf yc prynh jStcL Ce qui est 4 traduire litt^mlemcnt : 
lL Chacune de ces r^glcfl n n pas un signe veritable ct elles ne 
se comprennent pas 1 une [autre. Et l esprit ant^rieur naft 
et ne forme pas k cause de (1 esprit) posterieur. Vuili ponTquoi 
ce dernier nexiste paa, et lesprit resde, Quand le signe de 
I eaprit ne nuat paa f cek eat 3e veritable signe/^ 

257. La traduction lakso en blanc troia lignea ou p il est vrai 5 
Ics mote importante sont pour k plupart inconnna : ZKh 
pr yz 5 rtrrh L rwbf rty \uy nyy kysu'k nynpfhty rtysy mckr 
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ZK BypS’r mrtytnk ptte yinp' prynpij cnn ! 'y r *y m'khj 
ZKw wyyh ’t ftyz'k 'f&krt rtykh Zli 'y$y mkkh L' rw&t 
Tty 'my p'znt/h prynh ’wrs’wyik T / zp’tf fitet. On n'rn prut 
offrir qu'tiue interpretation ph partie conjwtnralc: " La 
remurquable pi ante de gufaisrm ne pousse pas et dans le 
profcmd desert (!) elle sc (lessee he (f). Et Ie religirux. grace 
a sa bonne La Lillete aux moyens, &urtc dc la plant e (!) du 
conimeiiteniciit la racine et la tige, Quand la plants dii 
commencement (?) lie pousse pas, dans le aigne dp l'csprit il 
(1 homme) eat ptir et saint,” Pom m$kh, cf, oi-dessus, 
p, 33. 

272. ZKw wylywtj styfit'm t*n tyU fly ’wjn s'n ary ZKw 
fbjrt pr w ’Pny kb ZK a n pur ywt'v> flvrtnwkr pw’nuxfi 
fiwt. " II anHaiitit son Dimetni, In donleuret soufiranre, ct sur 
la tete (= le elief) de retmemi il obtient la domination. Car 
qnand I’ennemi est Bans roi. il est sans soutien.” — ayB- est 
a rapproeher de 1’av. suit!- “ andantir ”, — Le sens donne 
a ’Ptywa rcssnrt du contexte et de !'/„ 1495 : ftpcyS pyb'r 
**w iitflr wyyi m'n '{tiy'ws ’Jfcrf’ym “(J : ai tout donfa t-t j'ai 
heaucoiip soufFcrt), Voili pomrquoi je tufa deveau victoriem 
do mon esprit" —Sur 'nwth ' appui", v. JA., 1930, ii, 
pp. 293 4, et deja Rosenberg, OLZ., 1929, p, 199, 

270. Le pystr’yck' p’yn’k byn&’r est le religious <jui observe 
la eroynneo posterirure, tardive, kqnelle est aynonyme 
<1 aveuglcmeiit (v, 1. 115), — p'ynk eat le derive en -n'k de 
py- 120 . 

283, j f ptyffity, non '* det Edle vemtclit ", main “ il 
comprtnd parfaitement ”. Le meme sens do >Vf 1. ] 16 et 
Dhyana 34. 49, 133. etc. 

284, L” fir'incy wnty up pent s ign i fier 11 be in Gedeuken 

verura&cht ”, La mime expression, uvoc uue menu? ilifierenee 
graphlque, ienhj, Se lit 1. 279, mais cette fora sans 

traduction, Ces deux eseniples mettent sur la voic du seng, 
cheiclnS. En 279, $Twii&y urn- se trouve parallel* & pn'yi- 

perdre ; en 204, a p'ryi- ” kisser, abaodonner ”, et 
dirna lea deux eas il s'agit d'gn aetc mental qui a'oppue 
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a Im” r- ft rfflfichlr, harder dans Fespril T \ La traduction 
c|iu se pflfrftnte uussitot eat “oublier", Pout qne cette 
conjecture deviennc certitude, Ikons Dbyana 167: Bnn 
pwt'yMy ZKw 3™ ptyw&t rtyhe pr ’iyj h rt 'Pmj ff'icij&ty 
L f tonly k'm quMI faut entendre ainsi: ts il entend la Joi des 
Bouddhaa, la garde en an rciemoire et ne doit pas Poubliar*” 
Aiaai fir*w$(y ten- eat It* contra ire de pr *syh SV (sur lequel 
v„ pi tie haul., p. 40.) Notre passage doit done &e tradube 
* £ \ oila la loi correcte* telle qu‘il la comprend parfaiteoient, la 
loi bouddfaique que en aucun cm il ne rejette ni d' nubile, 
C T est pourquoi cela a'appolle f , T! 

205. 'Fny ms ic’ytrtrk + yw ZKny wytytuy try fit* m fifty&k 
pwt myh 'YKny ZKw zyru fytth fifty? k*m pymm ZKw 
aI'npyr'Jr py'rf rty ZK kr"n zyrn *pm i&ijn'n&y fiwL Com- 
pa raison qui, contrair eiuent a b n. du pa^ge + s'ordonnt* 
bien. a condition qn T on rectifie le sens dcs deux mots 
prindpanK t fiftyz- ct frykth, Le premier, comma on Ta vu 
h prop os de la 1. 22 n aignifb, non M bescLmiitzcii tr # mak 
an contra ire ‘ L nett oyer M * — §yk£h tie d£signe ccrtainement 
pas 1' “4pine”: quo voudmit dire cctte " £pine dW" ? 
11 laut dbtbgiier deux tuofa qui ont ct e rapptoeb&i a tort 
dans le gloseaire du SQM* f p. Tin : T sk- * = iSpme et Sykth 
n’ont ricn do cornmim, Dans VJ MJ 780, 1105, 1260, sykth 
accompagne mk- “pierre 7 " et dans YJ mf 902, D uirarterLic 
h d&crt. Il apparent dk lors qne Aykth repond h *kr, sikata 
"sable* grader T \ v + p B Bikd- (cl. BSL, t xsx, p. 60} et quo 
zyrn sykih sigiiifie' *' sable aurifere ” —Four st npyrk nous 
garderons, fnute de tnieux, In traduction s " a yog obstmaiion r 
quo pamit remmmnnder " obstin^ ” (Dlyana lG9b 

Sana nous dissimuler tontefois qftxm mot signifiant 
impuret£' 7 batlsfcnut uilens: mi contextc et h la synt&xe. 
On Jibontit done k tradnirc : Lt Te! f[ est, celui qui hc t-rouve 
nettoyO de In souffrance et dr la doulenr ; do memo quo, si 
Ton vent nettoyer le ^nble aurif+.Te. il fnut d'aborcl fe degnger 
[de ses Impuret-fej aver- oWumtion (?); nlors scolement l'or 
pur apparait /' On reconnalt lu unc com para iso n qui £v£>que 
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par exrmple cclle do rtfttorctfrtrtJ'ria* trad. Obermiller, Acta 
Orientals, U, 1961 s p, 131 : 

a ’ Just as fine grains of gold, invisible among stones and sand,, 
come to be seen if they are duly purified, 
in the same way, in the world of living beings, 

(the manifestation of) the Buddha (is perceived).” 

295. Phrase ineomplMemedt traduite et dont le sens 
de ymfs'Wt ci-dessus, p, 3G :r modifie Bensiblement 

rkiterpretatirm : rly [pr] B[sT] kyr ?r h ftmnfi my&nw purt'yMy 
ytrifzw nyy brm pP p ti T tf]7 ZK]ny L* 'hurt L' pr^'j/ri fFjf 
fly ym*k wyspw 'myn putty frjT'y [ s £ s ? r^] m*n t!, yS^ ^'trr 
'ytc ZKny mym Vv r 'rCwajnf r + 5A ZKh 'hjh f3yr[ r ym ?]. £ ‘ Et 
dans les dix regions du monde, lea Bouddhas out le tr&or du 
tthsrma extremement prof and, qui ne pent otre conga ni 
expose. Et tout ceoi, dans T esprit bon et compatiBsant du 
Bouddha, eat k force du vceu, que nous garderuns en mStmaam 
aur In voie de la perfection* 5 * — La restitution Syr'y [*f s'fyj 
m*n s’inspire de 75 H z*Ty mn. 

Dhyaa'a (K., i, p. 3-1) 

5-6, Stir cette phrase r cf, ci^dessuB, p. 40 fin. 

14. Invocation faite an Bouddha par le religietix* apree 
avoir fait faruler de reneons ; nm*t& fjtz'yy pmjlyrt* mn 
mzyy yuryM'k ptfty \whj nk nwra mywn ptflyatk mzyy 
zry sy'yn'y 'fitwp&y yunj&ir KZNE "y'y&'m T Pmj &rw ~ry 
p'zn pryP'k prw dfytciku* ”yumt ny f ypyr$'k myn^ 
“ Hoxnniage, grand gbrieux, mon grand maitre, digne (?) de 
respect* inform^ de ee qui est droit, grand coinpatissuat, 
maitre du monde, je faia ce v®u : pmssea-tu* par compassion, 
tester conime Tin image but les bhikfua, proteoteur et . . - J + 
La traduction sngg£ree pour MEy'n'fr, toute provisoire quklle 
cst, no parait reuconfrrer ancnne difficult5 ici ni dans VJ rt 
1095, on fi’ k m, M z’t m& T i£^n*k "rich pourmit aignificr “ vous 
fern*, enfant a, an travail indignc —Pour pr'y^k “image”, 
cL 176, Prgm, iii, 2j Padtn., 47. Qn on rapprockem sace 
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Tn/aure, pyaurr “ miage ”, done <*petn-awra-ka-. Ln eom- 
pa raison a’explique par le MahayanasiitT'llamkara. trad* S. 
L£vi, ii t p. 68, oil la buddhnta est atusimilee a un grand 
image, on taut que si^me des moi&iona du biem.— ’i/pyrpk 
a comparer peut-etrf a Tobsciir pryrs’y 78. 

23. V by s'l — qn'il De so disperse pas.” Passif de b'b- 
’* dispenser ” 175, Padtn., 45, J8, et cLf. Jean xvi, 32, qf PM 
flwtq' “tva aKOp-Ttofl-TjTs " (Miiller, ST, . p. 75, I. 18). 
Cbrriger bybtk Dkuta 132 en “disperse". 

34. ZKw zyrn’n’k pt&'k p'h 'nk’wit, L'onlre dps mote 
exige qu'on tradni.se : *’ Its orteiis de I'linage d’or.” 

43. yuiyr’VSyrdJ repurait i. 337, avec un suffbee un peu 
different sons la forme ywifr'rZtWjPk, en pari ant dun miroir 
(”3yn’i). J[ contient evidemment yunjr “ soleil ” et >$- 
“ *eclat ’ (cf. ’rh'yp- 11 brillcr et doit signifier 
** fiblouisaant ” on qqelque chose de semblable, 

GO. Si la formation de wyttm'y est obscure, le Sens parait 
so ddgager du contexte. H faut d’ahord eti rapproclier 
teySrqui est employe dans des conditions identiqups, 
1. 64 et 179. On attend rait sans doute -5- on -i-, non 
conune substitut recent de -hr- { = -$r- ou -Sr-). Ifni* Mne 
dissimilation s’est probabiement produite aq contact de -s-. 
Dans ees trois exemples, le mot alteme avre pfkr'k “ image ”. 
Aux II. 61 sqq, lo meditant doit voir sueccssivement une, deux, 
puis trow images (ptkr’k) et continuer a ee concentre* jusqu'a 
ce qu’il voie dix vto/Br'wum’y. Un peu plus haut (57), il doit 
penaer fortement aux pieds dq Bouddba, et avoir continuellc- 
ment devant les veux le wylsm’ij de ces pieds. En 179, i| est 
question d'un rayonnemeiit doro qui prend 1‘appupence des 
sept tryhrtcsm'y du Eouddba. On no s’^garera probable men t 
pas en le truduisant par “image ” ou '’apparition”. 

69. Le verbe prmPy doit se rapporter k f'idee d’oraer, 
d embellir, Cf, 'psm'k 222 : 1’un des bodhsattvaa a les mains 
pleines de ’jtsm'k blancs, l’antre, do flours blanches. 

78. Une verification du ms. pernn-ttruit peut-etre do lire 
*'mlyc “ vraie ” an lieu de "nlgi ? 
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139, fiurh 'ifirp'njk* zymyim = " corps eotiereinent doilL” 
litt. Sf d^unc seule pi^ce ”, 

140. vyCtf, traduit par “erwSknt , \ eat ]e parttdpe, non 
de te’£- dire'", mais de te 1 #- " envoyer p cmettre- 11 qu + on lit 
par cxe tuple L 138 et 149. Done ruVf/y rytihvy W&pp ” iryt'y 
gignifie 11 (avpc) tin grand £cljit lnminciix qui en rayonne ", 
Comparer leu phrases analogues: 148 ZKw ryw&ny 7 k Wh'wpkh 
wc ipit " daas sie den Liehtglanz aussendeii sullen. ”, et 151 
ZKtr ryiemy V&S’jrp’Jfc h uyfw §Ynt "den Licbtglanz mia- 
gesendet hnben Tf + 

154. Le terms 'yknyrk reate sum traduction dans tes 
passages oil il est employe p seul nu dans repression 'ykmjrk 
WV “mande de '^rt ++ p J. 83, 154. 224 f 226, 333 p 371. 
J’avais ddja propose de V interpreter par 11 signe ” (JA* t 
1929. il s p. 191), ear t notunimcnt en 333 T le mot est aecom- 
pngn£ dp iri/n'n&f “ visiUe M . llepiiLs, JL Hansen (Joutn. 
SoCr fiano*mujT . p xliY t 1930. p. 33) a suggere le sens ties vowiri 
de “ Emciiemung”. J'anmLs pn ogalement m'appnyer sur 
un passage du teste dir^tien transmit rkez Salemann T Bull, 
Actid . St. Pefer&b.. 1907, p. 535 r 1_ 10: h f hj xSnyrq xyB xSy 
"son signe eat le Huivant* 1 . Cette traduction se trouvait 
confirm^ par a vance r grace 4 xm fragment peUevi-Mgdien 
public par WaldscLimdi-lientz, Sfdhmp Jwu. p, 71 fin, oil 
aogtL 'xA'yrkh [sic ; a lire "scinyriHl] Ajuivant 4 phi* mlan 
" signe 

159. Le mot 7W 'y* {p&ya) nun traduit L 159 p 349, 354. 
371, 377 appelle one renmique analogue. Le sens do 
“ apparition ** [JA^ 1929, ii, p r 191) convient partont: on 
notera on particular q uo [fib'ya se gronpe avee pryrt Ji 11 signe “ 
(159} s avee tfljit- “ Yoir " (349 p 354), avee yhujrkt f37l). 
L^tymologie en wt transparentn ; *avi-daU^ t t£. phK T. 
afkl£s- " snootier . Signal ems a ce propoa que Temprunt 
arm. de^pan, a rate dusfdn ct messsger ”, inesplique cliez 
HiiWJnnnnn, jdnw* Gramm, T p. l4U r remonte a *daisa-pan^ 
* A qui assure le message". 

167. Sur cette phtase, cf. les n. k Dliuta 182 et 284. 
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189. ZKw pwftfM rytk *■nkm'mj wyn'nt Jc'm " [alle 
Lebewesan) wurden das Geaicht der Buddhas frri Bohen t# * 
M* Reichelt s’appuie sur rhr* pour rendxe mbtft'tH/ 

par ' E fiei. ”* Mafe rexemple chretlen (Muller, ST .. p. 74, 
1. 1 sqcp) impose line autre conclusion: Jean xvi t 25, tiy 
i’yng Bn &m*x prw pr przfirt ywt r$t 'ngm'ny* nyMwng* qw 
hrt ? x ti hi fit}' ptr pi/BV k< ouxtrt £v irapotpLtLts AtiAiJcrc^i 
clAAA tt appyaia rau Trarpos dxrayyeAoj vpl*- 1 ’ . C’est 

done rift 'ngntnif ct qod j nfim’ny 7 seul qui rend TrappT^ai^ 
La phrase bouddhiqiie sp traduire ; K+ ils verront ouverte- 
ment lea Bouddhas. 1 * 

193. fr if y$ - ■ - prfTjfF't = " il commen^a k exposer ,J , ail 
lieiide 4s erlegte . . , dar *\ 

207. fof yww} m'yB 1 YKnff \*p ijtl- ^ph/nhr ywgz'hr rywfoiy 
pTif tt fiyi&n 7 h Sur ywff 2 ?kw ef. n. a Dhuta 10. — t7 phjnh& 
cet tc lemmln de 77 pkyn T k 362 formd de "p- et du suffixe 
-hjn cotmu par z'wrkyn, ny'zhpt t ph'yMkyn, etc. Etanfc 
domic les adjcetifa voisins 'sp’ytk et rytzhiy, on 1e tradulra 
par fl traimpsTent ps on 41 d T nn 4clat llquide rl . Done “ sa 
beauts eat pareLUe a xm * . * blano, transparent (?) t extreme- 
ment lumlneiix ? \ Quant a pry* 7 flywt% il est difficile de 
rappiorter p^/'fi- du nom du " image 11 pr f yfi ? k(c iniesaiia, 
note a L 14) qui a une autre graphic. On pensnra pin tot 
h quetque nom de pierre preciense. 

215. p&yskyn est identiqne a pBf&tkyn, pB*yihfn 
iJ Rpontan^ SCE. t 500, 502. Employ^ ici adverbialemenf, 
il qualifie la ep>ntan£itfi de r6dat marque par rwzytm% 

223. H est certain en tout cas que "tfyt n'est pas un 
substantif a grouper a vet 7 xpryrn 7 y t ce qua feraifc croire 
la traduction de M, Eeichelt. On doit coupcr apies i sprym’ > y 
ct interpreter f ty t7 w 7 y& pwik hrir'kh zmnw com me une 
phrase noirvclle : "et * * , dn moment dc ccttc pcnRee H ir 
11 upparait dea lois que T *w ys pent se comparer k oss. &?mdx'% 
Hmmx^ Sh prcsit environ ” [chcK Miller + Spr. der Q&a^ p. 31^ 
Miller-Freiman, Oss, WL . i, p. 85). L'autre exemplo Dhuta 
229 ad met au?.si eette signification : Mn prtmyh m 'yh IS 
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44 environ depths le 15 du premier mob Tt . C + est probnblement 
le meme mot qne 'Wyi t Frgm. m t L 88, hr- ncc'yn 7W vFyi 
<c pres de la fenfitre ”. 8i ce rappirohement eet fond6, il but 
sepurer osa. de skr. paiso- fl eot£ tJ ; le -w- sogdian 

bp pent remunter k ir. *p~. Salemann (cf, Rosenberg, Iat, a 
1918, p. 631) n cxpUque justciuont par ekr> pmtjta- Je Mgd, 
*jjM- "cdt4 s> dans FJ., 8, mm' Z£wjfA y%tfr'nt *pHtf tys "il 
e&t entrfi dans mom cfltS droit". Mais i! s T agit 4\ddemmeiit 
d'uii empnmt i le groupe -k$- up pent etre inudeiu 

2(H- La traduction omet pdwiiw il soudain lp . Ci-deB&GOB, 
p. 49 fin- 

898, Le teste porte " tna tete ” {mn* sno). Introduction du 
discount direct commc dans YJ mf 1322-8. 

844. On sera it tonte d ! abort! de com prendre ZK ptsy'tv 
umh comme " l arbre ombre six *\ mass lea autres com- 
paraiaonfl ee rapportent toutea a des objets Ultimo ires ; I’&nmte 
de la mer. I*' reflet de la lime dans Fean, etc. On doit done 
entendre ^Tarbre (ou In foret) aemblabk k tine ombre, 
£vanescent(e) " + 

3&9< iyw pyMrw mmt f k (yk mrtym'k 'j/l, non 44 du hist 
spater ein glimbiger Menseh (?) mail 41 tn es un homme de 
La Croyancc future ”* 

387. yyk yh putt'ySf p^ytsW tBtfn*n&tf iWr yvrjjnly* Iji 
traduction eat a corriger non Henlement pour le sens de 
yunfntif, nmh pour L’ordxe dps mote precedents : ce nVst pas 
k smr que WifFi nty se rapporte, mais k pwttfM : “ Celu 

s’appelle samadbi de* B. visibles dcvant lea yeux (yy^r)/ 1 

392, — * = TTt^moife ", Cf. cfedessna, n. a Dbuta 182. 

Fragment Ila (R M i, p p f$) 

8, Le paysan se plaint de su pauvrete. Le riche pechcur 
lui offre a u time d argent qud cn d^airr. A cette proposition 
le paysun repond par une phrase qtii met le pecheur en colfere 
et qui est: hj in ‘ yw pwr& yr8 pwl Pny y'mhfn £' pthmjrty 
rtyiF tUufn >c ptm£ ?t yttynly. M. ReielieLt traduit: 11 Wer 
viele Schulden bat ixad unbedacht nicht Kablt, (den] bittet 
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det Arnie okiie Srhulden gem/* Com me danp les nombreux 
examples signals, JA+, 1929, ii, p. 189 (cf. R., ii* p. vi), ce 
yimjiilif fnon ytuyzfy ) signifie Ll il s’appelle ' p (oss, #mii t x u # un 
£k skppder l ! ). On observe alor* un parallelisme regulier entre 
lea expressions des deux phrases ; pw6 yrfiz *pm jmtr6 — 
: &&ffl' ti — ptfanjfii y : yrvyntt^ ce qui Jivrc le sens 
de k reponse ; “ Celui qui a heauccmp do torts iFest pa* 
consider? cnmrae fortune ; niflis le pauvre sans tom est 
appele heureux.” 

12- Dans le compost %m^ii qui design? le git? dee 
serpents, /Jww signifb eeit&mem cr it 11 trou ” r G£ ] a 13 T yw 
kiffmy cmi fkuityh nyz'y " le serpent sortit du trou M . 
LVxpressiori zwy fhrn “ pnre(s) ** Dhyina 210 etc., ne pent 
se comprandrc quo si fhen vent dire “trou T? et fbwn 7 
w trou de poll *\ (Sur fw-, ef. Hansen, ZiX F vii* 1929, p* 89). 
Cent ue que jkv&is d£j& sugg£r£ (JA. F 1929; ii, p. 191) pour 
Frgm. iii t l. 84 et 75 (R M i fc p. 84) ou k phrase suivante est 
decisive ; rtyhp /Wn kwi’ijrly my^n&k'w*y ^(Sl prendra une 
tete cT animal), il y fern un trou et en extraira la ©ervelle". 
Les traductions par u Unterlage " (Rekhelt) ou par “ eu 
unterat 1T (Rosenberg, OLZ+. 1929, p. 200) soiit u ^carter f'niie 
et Fautre. 

15. “ il B r endunnit ” (av, x* a f*^ pens, 

ofis. sac? Ails-) memtre une forme curiense pans X ' 

en face de yw/Jn- “rev? M (ay. v. BSL ., xxx r 1930, 

p. 75 sqq. 1/opposition ymjin- : w'fin- se reflkMt dans 
yagn. ^utrot- : ufi- ; cL uussi bal + vafmy. 

15 + myc non “wand sick", ranis *Vagita P tressuillit T ’ 
coniine dans VJ. t 1002, 1006, 1051, et dkecurd avec 
Fetymologie : ir. skr. ueo “ ugiter, secouer T ', baL 

getiay, pers, P° lir d'autree formes, v* Morgenatkme, 

Sym. toe. o/ Poailo, p. 63 T s,v. pezet et Indo-imn, front, 
liiihju.. i d p, 2S0A, s,v + paric- r 

Sur Fetymologie de l adverbe p&wMw (1. 15 H 22), on ne peut 
que akccorder avec M. RekiLelt (p. 9 ? n r 2) qui le tire de 
pc-wz- “rencontrer”. Mats la traduction correct? nous paralt 

JttAA. Ji-iuilcY 1033. 4 
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etrc 11 soiidoin, inopin£nirnt " (Utt. “i hi rencontre’') et 
rend compte tie toua Ira examples : ptreiUo ’ya tnrty . , , icyr 
“ soudain i'hommc tzeasailixfc ” ; 22 pbeiH? . , , ptyfrz ” il 
rencontra aoudsin"; — VN., 142 ptwitn’ uytr'H “il a'av&nfa 
soudjiin ”; — Dhyana 2C4 phcitte . . . nyzytti I'm 

“soudain lee Bouddlms Rortiront ", 

Fkagmekt III [it., i, p. (J2) 

Debris d un text-e nmgique aesc/ Dtg1i(*(.'mjiu*nt ftiUg/ 1 , 
aemblfit'll, et oil alxindent le» mots uujotinus, ce mnreoau 
me para it. sc nittndicr mix ,1/ tiham cghd^Qt ttu (Naujio, nos. 
166-188) dont un Kpecmien a etc traduit par C. Bettdall, 
JRAS, 1880, p. 288 »qq. 

12. Phrase mal coupfc : “ Qunnd tout aura etc accompli, 
idoni (rfy impIt), etc, Le copist t j a par erreur mis uu aigiip 
de punctuation iiprra /J‘f. comine a la i. 20 aprte trV’f. 

10. m't'g eat correction cut rapprorhc [n. 11) doss. t wju, 
«“* “hurler". et remonte k Lr. ef. ekr. mpH 

"inugir . Tl ue pent dour rien avoir <.!<■ common aver pcrs. 
rttf&iii. ir. ms- (Boaenberg, OLZ., 1929 , p, 199). 

1\ Le mnr yryyh duat il y wnrait grand avantage a con- 
naitre la valour technique, pmurait evideiuriiint adniettre 
cette analyse en yr-y’yk " source de montagne ” l)qc 
M ltosenbcrg Ruggero [OLZ.. 1029, p. 290). Mui» le sens 
n'eqnpjfc aiiL-unc clarte. Tout port* a croire qu'on dfeignult 
am»i line construction destine an* operation* magiqms et 
qui comport ait uue port? (8/Srir) et tare fcnctre {necH- 87). 
I! eat aignifieatif que Je text* parle J, G7 do yn'Sh " tiuiiwon ’’ 
a u Jieu de yryyh-. et yfyyk est le seul mot da it fragment; 
qui, en raison de sea mact&ttrtiqaea, puisse avoir y'n'th 
comme substitut, IMs lore il e{ft permit, de penser i un 
derive aogdien de skr. <?rfta- emprunte, 

19. Tl n> a aurnne raison de croire que p nrtj sail pour 
privy >1 ou prwy'y, car le verbe ne signilie pur " eteindre " 
mais enrouler, eutourer", cf. prw' yl *• ]J Gn roule ", SUE. 
3^4, et chr. prmjhrt ** il a entourf " (Corriger trad. Muller, 
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p, 19 t L 15), Done ** i] doit enjouler les * , * avec une 
foumue noire + \ Lestextea magiques de Tlnde conn absent 
aubsi l 7 usage d’nn vetement noir en pared eas >[ Hi fie brunch r 
Ritmliitcfatur, p. 12u). 

23. Curriger : “ Et le sorrier kry niTty) doit Fagiter 
sept fob du cote du levant et sept fob du cot£ du eouebant.” 
Cf + ci-desaous, p. 65. 

39. M + Rosenberg (kxr. dt- + p. 100) pense quo mfn^kyn£h i 
que M. fiekbelt compare justement avec mwSky&dh chat 
sauvage :T {SCE.< 330, 359) h signifie '* chauve-sourb" 

(pecs. wUj-*). 31 ab le sens est indubitablement J4 chat 
sauvagg " T Dana SCE. t 330, m ir.ifojsrh cut re duos tine serae 
de nonse de iauvt?«. Les textes rltmoLs et tibetain portent 
egalement “chat sauv&ge 11 (cf. Pelliot, SGE*. p. 64. n. 136). 
An flflfplpa* c‘eat ee merne mot qul reparah dans uig. miMk-ic 
comme imm drime espeoe de chut. rbez Rachmnti, SBAW., 
1930, p, 456, I. 57 et p. 467. 

42, fwn M ytr fcic& aftrement ='M’uu cole" non 4I au ein 
Gefass" (cf T JJ-, 1929, ii n p. 191. et. Rosenberg, OLZ .. 1929, 
p. 600). Ce km "cdte“ equivnut evidenunent a phf. km f 
/w/l6a t arm. et nit erne avec B.chr. qw&, pid. hamkoS 
(rut Icquel v. Xyberg, Hitf&b. iir> Pc/iL, ii. p. 102). De km 
derive fovsy dans rtS'r km-'y 4fc k quatre cotes’' {Pad.hi.. 2S ■ 
trad, Mtiller h rectifies ef. Gramm, sogd.. ii, 94). II exi&te 
ini autre b&& "'tambour" (ft*. 17. Dliuta 272) = sace 
pers. kus. Maia le pretendu fort* " vase t+ (Rosenberg, hv mj 
192tl t 419) doit dbparaltre. Le seul example en est VJ. ± 
196. rftj TFJJ km km fiynyi fotin fiwBM woysy 'skmi 
a trad uire en r£aLit£: u et de ebaque u5t£ (ou a clmcjue 
angle) brill ait le pa Hum du santa] dim” N> connsbsant 
nucun autre exexnple, Ganthiot ft ait excusable de le rendia 
au juge par viise Dbullcurs aqcnn nom aemblable du 
^iise ne para i t attests en iranien: gbs. Eos, k'us eat un emprunt 
caueasiquc (Miller + Spr. der Qg& y p, *27i 5 35* 3rf) et pers. kiisti, 
un emprunt B&nitique: aram. fa’ (Xoldete, Pers. Stud^ 
ii> P- 38). 
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50L A la suite de Gautliiot dans IV,. 29G, 1074, M. Heichdt 
prend wy&p’t pour un adjecfcif signifiant * b ronscient ? et 
cfeat ainsi aiisai que je l’ai traduit fir-amu*. soyd., ii r p. 1Q7 + 
Le present exempli doit nous y faire ren oncer. Ce sens ae 
cooviont a aucun egard, II taut reconnoitre dans uryBji'i 
une conjoint ion on no fldverbe, forme probublement du 
d4inonatiratii wyh et tie la postposition pati Le sons cii strait 
approximativement " la-dessus ou +li aussitot TT . Raul un 
mot da cette function ronvieut k la syntaxe des deux exemples. 
Ici : rty k& Bfi’t ptar yw $rt *V 3 V ■ - - 

*"&i par contre il commoTire peut^tn 1 (S/Tf) a faire fluid, 
il faut auasit&t (?) . . . pf ; — FJ. P 290+ 1074, wy&pftw 
ny ytc sielT&i KZNII wf$ " aussitot (?) SuSilan lui dit". 
La r^ponse tie SaSaSan doit et-rc immediate, sa femme 
menn^ant de so tuer s’Q He park pan—Corriger aussi WjfSp't 
ehez Hansen* Journ, Soc r Jintto-ouyr., xliii, 1930, p, Ifl T § I4 t 
I. 6, ct p. 19, g 17, L 1. 

51. Je ue‘ tmis pas en mesure tie loumir le sens dc p'&iyt 
qui repamit L 56. Mnis ui la suite des ldees ni la syntaxe dr 
la pbrase ne s'aeeominodent de 1’interpretation de M. Reichelt 
qui prend p 7 &tyt pour le pi Uriel du particfpo p’&tk- de p's- 
11 jeter tP , et tradnit ZK*v teV yypS p'xtyl par ik die vom Wind 
geworknen (1) " : p*Hyt ne se rapporterait aims a sucun 
subst Emtif.pt ZKw t ct signUierait et range merit 11 par le vent fP . 
H est tres probable en c-ffat quo p'&lyl est un plurkl, mais ckst 
surement le pi Uriel tl'un mbstanK/, dont la signification Teste 
a determiner. La pkrase ho traduira : <i: il faut retirer 
eikti^renuent lea p'Myt du vent," Ckr_ pH'y- li prcptin r 11 
dent etre different. 

57- Le Rena de r n$'yp- est a rectifier d'apres les autrea 
exemplee. Dans FA\ t 75, M. RekLelt a reconmi dana les 
&f¥r wiry v n$'yp les quatre smngraI\avQ*tu , que M. S. Levi 
rend par “ mat Seres de rapprochenient ” dans lr MaMyam- 
suiralrnnk/im, ii, p. 201: "I! y a quatre njatieres do 

rapprodkement: don, bonnes paroles, conduite dons ]e sens, 
sens en common.' 1. Done Dkyana 45, 275, ZKw p'm 9 toi'yp- 
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sipmficTtt “ rapproche r, c : cst k dire attacher, appliqncr son 
esprit " ct non beaanftigcnCkst ninEi qu p il faut rnm- 
prendre iei missi. le verbe, dont ini empSoi plus net figure 
L 67 : 11 ( I I doit nieknger toutes ces matiexes} Ziff* 

yVJfift ’ni'yp= ct lea appliquer sur k tuaison.' 

m. Leg tioma dt^ ingi^dientfl qui sunt 4nino£f£a iei I. 7& 
out- identifies en partie par I'editeur, en parlie dans JA* t 
1929, ii, pp T 191-2 (ct R.. ii, p. vii>. Stir bp'wr ‘Vainphre tT , 
pal! kapptlm (sfcr. karpura), hindi la pur, per*. arab, turk 
Injur, cL Page], ZIL t i« 1922 3 p. S*6 aqq,— fttr burkwnph 
+i aafran" s pers. kurkum* skr. kvithirwi-, etc., ef, Hehn r 
KuUurpflanzen, p. 264aqq>, Luufer, Sino-Irmica* p- 321 «qq 
64 , 75. But fken, v. ci-desflns + p, -19. 

Rien nktrtorae a euppoBer que le text* wit derange. 
On traduira litt^rdeinent: M II faut dresser (j* + 5^ 'wsty) 
en Lair ('slrff jV), pres de la len&tre de la yry'yh (ZKw yryyh 
rti&nyh nfFytitk), one longue poutre {'ytr firzfox ffrwkw). 

SB. Bur + Vy^ cf. ci-dasHis, p, 47. 

91. np\m est probable ment le nom d s un recipient contenant 
I’eau rituelle. Sur 1'usage d'ustensilos analogues flans lea 
pratiques de 1'Inde. eL Hillebrandt, RilitullitemitiT, p. 172. 

Fragments IV t V. VI (R- + i T pp- 63-70) 

On ne pent dire sans avoir vu lea originaux si och trois 
petits fragments out appartenu au meme mainiscrit. I) semble, 
d'aprffl lea indications dounfea sur le papier et sur P&ritnpB; 
que v ct vi au meins sont de la menie main. En tout cas ila 
ont eeci de commun qtie T tons lm=. trois T ik lout mention dti 
4t pieux Zr T wse pr (Zarafkstra) dont le nom 1 apparait aimd 
pour la premiere fois en sogdiem 

Le premier de ces textes (iv) ne armleve an rune difficult^ 
d'interpretation, A partir de la L 3* il porte ; 

+i AJpifl, tandis que 1c roi dea Dieux, Waysty, le bon Dieu 
supreme, se trouvait en bonne pena£e dans lc paradis purfunie, 

1 Sur 1ft fcirnLB ilu> co iium, vtir |iPDTibjjirpmr[bl Gfti-LthiDt T a;vi h 

p. aia I5ang> scsxvii. Itt'M, p. 113 
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le pieus et accompli Zrwsc se presents. II iui fit ho mnm ge du 
genou gauche an droit, puis du genou droit an gauche, el 
lui dit: 1 Dieu, bienfahant legisluteur, . . / ,f 

M. Reichelt observe h present (ii T p. viij: s ' 'h'ysty stebt 
offenbar fiir ’hnyshf — 0(h)rmizd (Schaedcr hriefi.), Banach 
liegen viclleicht nudit-biiddh. Texte vor. Kach R[oHcnberg] 
miil-en alie drei Fragments stark maaddntiscb an. Schaedcr 
liak das Fr. iv fur manichaiscb. +t 

Si le ms. autorise k lecture 'pn'ysty, — et Ton nc voit 
pas quel autre nom divin viendruit eti question — T 
lequivaience avuc Ohrmizd peut pawr pour etublie et 
semblernil accent uer 3a couleur mazdeenne du fragment. 
Muis tin exarwm plua attend! cn fait juger auttemenL En 
fait r il cat vraisemblable que iv, v et vi s'ordonneni 
successivement et que Zorenstre, en nepetdse a ses questions, 
revolt du Dicu supreme des edaircissements sur lea peckes 
graves i le trowifeme est l T impuiiieit^ (v); le emquicmf\ 
la mensonge Lea troia fragments doivent done etre 

considered ensemble et Ton ne pent gufrre porter sur iv une 
appreciation a laquelle v et vi ^cLapperaient. Des lors, tons 
lea indices positU h t^moignent d une originn Imuddbique : 
la forme do salutation, lea expressions pr Sj/fkw sm'r'kk, 
ht nyh f &yr T nkr"k. xytkrfyh , [pr s £*w f y]S fiimuh, r^num^mtion 
des p&hta* En outre, le premier fragment commence par 
deux bgnes objures que M. Reichelt n’a paa interprets^* : 
- - * mwy&t mr&fij wM*y wM mm y ’itwym'y twrt'y ’ytf&’frtm. 
Cette suite de niota mcomprrliensiWes ne parait four nil* 
aucun pens en atigdiefe* Je me basarde a suppaser qu'il ay 
cache du Sanskrit, I>e plus competent*! auront a se pronouccr 
k-dessun et tebteront peut-£tre une restitution dont on pent 
pr^voir la difficulty : le fragment de la N1 tokunthudhdruru 
en ycriture sogdienne public par L. de La Vallee-PouBsin et 
R- Gauthiot, JRAS, 7 1912, p. 629 bqq,, a rev£le Tetrange 
aspect que preunent lee mots Sanskrits les plus familierr. 
sous ie dygubement HOgdien. 11 est permit de conjecturer que 
le#, finales en -'ij recouvrent des desinences skr, cn -e ou cn 
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-iitfa, que mrU'y est peut-etre unc forme de m?#** et que 
contient le premier terme (Tun compost on <i$fuw-. 

Si rhvpothew venait a sc confirmer, Ip caractere bouddhique 
dcis trois fragment' 11 no pretermit pins it discussion. 

Cells qui leur assignee.! une origins maJileoimo ou 
mamclufenne, se fondent uulquement but Sea non* do zryM 
ot ’ rmytfy. Mais I’argumcnt cat inegal ii une paroille conclusion. 
Lo vocabuhire du bouddhhsme sogdieu prouve que lfl 
propagaude butiddhique on Rogdianc s'eat exercte dans uir 
milieu niazdfrn ou lervanite et qu’olle n y a progrosse qu au 
prix d’edaptfltions mcoasaiites, Que Von ponae a sna t av. 
Zrtan-, doveuu le nom de Brahma ; k IVjEpreasbii purement 
mazdwnne rywSuyfSiiiH’ < av, rauxtoipfcimBM-, 
uppliqnfe au paradia bouddhique ; a tym'yth ‘ l dfijtmaa 
(Dhuta 212) ; a ptheyn-, Utt, "ennemi dcs iaw 1 ' 1 qui 
qualilie Y “ lieretique *\ k j rr» “ gloire ”, et Yon sVtormom 
moms de voir OliniiEwd el Zartust prendre respectiveineut la 
place du Bouddba (ou do Brahma) et d’Ananda. Rappelons 
ausai quo Sir Aura! Stein a trouvS, dans une pcinture du 
Khot.all, le herns Rustam d^guisS on bodhisattva {Ehrnignbf 
W. Geiger, 1931, p. 20T Hqq.). 

Pour laciliter la discussion, jo crois opportmi de traduire 
lea fragments v et vi t dent M. Rekhelt n’a donne quo In 
transcript ion, La eomparaieon des de ux textos oh re viennent 
fra monies tommies a auggere quelqnes restitutions, qui 
n T ujout«nt malheurouseinent rien d important uux parties 
conserve**, mais permott cut do restaurer uno ou deux phrases 
atuvieB* 

V. «■//;7 : Hill Hi Hi III 

yurtyl'/ll/lllll/nn/l 

'sklrfy ! ! ? ['rt>] */"' 

city# yr'n yaf**’ 'krt'nyh 

ywil'y ny yir inrtym'k tr\\.z)yn !f n & ^ If 

j3'i f r<y pie sfi r thyh mj yu> yrfl l/l/f/H 

i ffrtjNPNt. toad: ii. p* SflO, Etymoloffie de j k T>ru|i™te F*r H- 3, Sehiwdor, 
ZDMO: IfFn. 'ril lttSA l>- lrv - 


TEXTED 8QfmiENE BOnJIiKlQt. ^ 




finyfy ny yrfi y n'kh \ . * m ////// 
torn wyr p'yn hen y ny yie 'firy&k 
myn£ m'n L pfrnt hm'y rlyhfl 
cnin ZKfi kyfkrtyh 1 krch fry 
ZKn pry "flryft pt* 10V p/ /////// 
mrtymk fty % yir nv'n fylf////// 

////!/ y» nr T A m/////// 

V//////M ////////////////// 

VJ- /////////// f y f ft «W p ////////.-, //■ / 

J rt + M* $rV££ jro&nyl: yfr'n ynt’jt* ’tafttfA] 

Art r// «V. //////////// zfi'k' m/// 
prny yir $ym*s[k mrty]mk ///////f/ff/f % ny ms 
fint ny Sy ms y////tf///a//////// *m r 2JT 

nr rty ZA‘ . firlj mriytn k 

\ pripny]h fhvtrth nyffi yttf'k krtw 5 f r t fty tug fam 

[^r’^S ?] jjyS r \/ / fayin'yrSmitrik ZK ]>* , . > . 

7 krty ny 

iftffffififi //////// ////V///////Z >!/SV tity ny 
tyw'yS 


Traduction 


i] mange 

m tiOttve * . * , [vcit ueux] Zn*m\ la 
troimomc grave* marmuse action cat t 
rhomme qui obrtintoent (?) poursuit lea femines 
et. sans honte . T . et qui beauedmp de T r T + _ 

d^tmit et "bean coup de ranisorts. 

dn man il detourne (?) et Tesprit de lubricity 
il n’&paifie (?) pna et par ltd 
qnelque bonne art bn qui soit faifcc, 

Phomme qui nime la lubricity sans honte,. f 


soil amr do 


.... est vain * + * T . * . 

VL . .. , combicn nombreux. 

. vertnenx Zrw&o T la cinqmime g[iave 

tnauvatsc action] 
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est plus grande que cede4a . + * . menFonge - - - - - ■ 
langne „ * . 

ear [rhomm^l Tnenteur . . ,. * * . . - et araft* 
il eat et a Ini aurai enler le 

e*t vain et aussi le >»***««»*- * homrae 
epris de . * . 

[dans op] moode* il & fait beaucoup (?) dc mal et aussi 
a cause 

[do qelu]. , „ . , , pnradia linnineux lr . fait et 

, d „ A , * , „ a cause de . , * t efit et do cela 

Notes 

V. 3, Pour [YfV] ei vj, 2* 

ft. La restitution a' a ppuie sur ^ 332 (cf. n. 

p. 92), maim le sens, 1& et ioi ? restc ciouteiis. 

7. fin'ijs- = jwfyi- “ perdre n * r yaga. jw'twj-- 

S. pt'yn me paralt, mnlgre I’flat du texte, reveler ici son 
Rena veritable, qui do fo montre pas aus&i chdrement duns St 'E, 
67, Ici Tid^e eat clairement que I’hoxnme seiiauel rend 
lea feimuea infideles a ieur mnri: 6nn wyr' ptyi* hr- doit 
doD l l sigmfier M rend re different dti m&ri , Tl devient ais4 
de reconnoitre duns pyn un acljectif et de le rapprot-ker 
d'av. ptifim- tm different, sepur^ (Bartholomae, coL S33). 
Repreooiia mointcmint SCE ., 67 : fofttt'tjfi pijh r pi/tsrh ZKir 
NLPw V ZKw RYPw znkn p'yn ptyn wfznW ZK J firry 
flirt, Il est manifestc que pt'yn p yn aert. k renforeor ny'znk 
et quil faut tr&duire : poiirquoi dans !a suite la 

retribution eat tie m3le et de dk mille Fortes distkictement 
different^*.* Le rapprochement nvec k. man, p&ytd " degre 1 
iniplique par la traduction du Glocaaire {SCE ., p. Sib) et 
propose niissi par M. Beichelt ( ZIL p iv p p„ 2-16) est a ccarter. 

<K pT 7 n- t tmduction hypotk^tique par ram- “tran¬ 
quillity honkeur T . 

10. 'krlh probableinent pour 'fotth, 

YX. 2. U* motF -snpplees aont tirfa de la phrase parallfeb 

v, 3. 

1 Jf, \\\ K. HaUer, ii. p. t - 
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3, La forme singuliero M (I. 3, ff + 9 et Y t 13) qui T i mn 
connuiasaiioe. m w reneontne paa ailleurs, pnrait ne pouvoir 
Rignifipr que u eat M . Eli pflrticdlet Ln 1. 3 n'ndmet pas il autre 
sens. Mais i'origine eu eat probJ^matique. II a^agit sans doute 
d'une forme dmJcctale oil 7 8t(y) eat precede de quelqiie pfCnerbc 
{otf- ?)* — w , V, ferifc aiifiai nr'rtlr** C£ par example F/. t 
I3M* 1329. 

7. [pryw s ij/§] cf. Fadm. 18 pr'ym'yB ijwk, 

SClTLA CONTiaMNAST LES HOFSSONri KNlVRASTES 

(R * ii T p. 68) 

T- 1 yJraAr- piobublement ‘Vsana eonuaissiipoe, h£bet£ T \ 

12 ., iwr Sii aveo s/T’jfc lf Laoguc + * doit signifi&r “ 
paralyses yv '''i rend la merue id£e pour lee mains; e’est 

le partieipe de yv"- #t nmtiler t cndomimi£er s mettre bora 
d'usage ", A la L 24 Z/i wyspy 'stkpyfyt yivtt fint "tom 
ses sena aont m utiles. endninnia^tes r \ 

25 + La coiuparnison n eat pas trad trite: m’yS 'YEnyma 
ZK U TJ ywfw zy’nu’y ZA7t *(iy«t WJfc L ^n prS^/TJk 
s f ny pHtoj n f3nl ifc (lee sena Boot vain mm), rfl irim p, (ijuand) 
uu vaillaot- chef eet diasip^, tons see dcmuinea sont sacrifife 
{piisy'n do mj*) a un ennemi trofnpeur (? de dab - ?) 1T , 

Lc colophon off re de a6rieuBpj5 difficidtes. 3L Reichelt en 
a lire la prinr[pale donnee : la date [728 apr& J,-C.) de ]a 
traduction. Cf. Pelliot, T'outuj-Puo , 1932, p. 462. H reate 
un bon nombre de points ob&curs, iju’on. pent lies a present 
tenter il’elucider. Le litre du flutra eat anivi do cefl mota : 
nftmyk piypwtty’v ywgitk &st’wfln/zyiy&fFrk , y!ly. Lc* deux 
demiera <Kj0V k'yhtf signifient Gvidernnwnt “ q nut re papiera ” 
(pera. feaytt 5 *} et se rapportcnt aus quatre fcuiiies de papier 
dont I'juieeinblage constitup le rouleau (pw'rt); cf. Mint, 
1 ol t . rit. Dans le reste de la pbratse, je croia cumprendre que 
la redaction ou la copse du sutrn a 6t4 " dite ” {tyly, oss. 
alyin, z#yvn '’dire ’), probablement ondoun^f 1 , pur un 

1 Snr ra mol, cL Lnutor. .'iiuv-Iranit,,. ]i. fuT s<|(j., ft Skfllil, Lthr^vrtn- 
llUiii>b r 
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M'wflr (pLL dmfofkr) qui etuit le ^maitre" (ytvytfk) 
Dommc pwtlifii ("Faveur du Bouddha") et que oelui-ci 
4tait en outre qualify de sr&myk firy 11 premier flry T Ce 
mot + imonmi jusqu’ieip mdiqiieraitdt Jo role que le maitrr 
pwttijn D.urak jou4 dans la redaction on la revision du texte t 

On lit enanite : k T w sryFu&h kn&h \eyn jS y# pypict yy 
'fthvtfii 16 myt srSy ”itpf Ffc sr$y ’prtrnw triyyh tnS ny ZK 
*’n hdtfk &fiYi*r T 7t wp'Fy 7 mpi ni/'ndynl "Fry sr *Vyx't 
ny ny'Fkh jlJwrfw ny dnyn^m'ny pt&ktFt Wrt ttijhw prw ZK 
fitf'n&l/nt pyiht* Fwn 'yntk'u* pm xywhynk npyt pm$t 
Kfl wm firmijk YS> iqfsptiyha r tf'YBV qmtiy hffywztff 

jnjKf. 

Le nom de la ville xryc'nlh a la forme d un adjeotil f&ninin 
en -uwtf ct suppose uu maaa *&ryFk qui aerait cMrive soft 
de Sry- Boit de Sry&~- Comme uh nom de vllle de Cette 
dcmiere consonance ne parait pas eonnu f on pourrak 
F identifier a Stimy, comme Fa suggcre M, PeUiofc {T mig-Pao* 
19S2. p r 458), Dans ce ca^ ufyFnd comporterait tin double 
anfFbce. — Dans le me me compte-rendu f M. Pelliot a fait 
observer que la LG* annfe dn regne de K'ai-Yuan (y y 
etfiit unc fmn£e dll dragon, non du serpent. II est ilonr possible 
que robscur **npr doive se joindre a n'k' (= migv) on line 
expression "npr n'k ,r signifiaut dragon \ — Ce qidse trouve 
entre ZK et wp’Fy forme le nom de I upasaka qtd, d apros 
Le cont-extei £taif indien qu en tout caa t connaissait le texte 
indien. Son nom ne permet pas de so pronnneer sur son 
origins : kwUr'k cent Lent yotm, mats dans & fi tter ti on tie 
pent isolcr avee aurete que qui peul etre iranieu aitBsi 

bien qn'indien, En revanche il est vraisemblable que 
ntf"ndynt "Fry lapr&ente *JfiisiMmta Acirya, comme 
M. Beiubelt V a tmnserit, — Le verbe V>^ s fuisse sans 
traduction, n ? a aucun rapport visible aver pry*- " rester fc 
(Dhyanu 3-LS), yagn. pirax^i piraxt. Dans Dhyana l8b T 
M. Eleichelt l"a rendu par “ liefreit werdeu r , ce qui ne 
satisfait a aucun dew deux passages, L auteur du colophon 
la employ £ concur re mment avec des verbes qui aideut a en 
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fill 

fixer III vsi.leiir. Id T 'r*ys~ est act if P comporte un regime 
indirect ( l h<^h- nif " iihjnt "6'ry) i un regime direct qui est If 
siitra t ft se throve parallels a pt&kwft 5Vf, L'idee eat done 
cello d'enseignern H'exposer unc matiare rcIgieuEve. Eeprenorw 
main tenant Dhyana 186 : ZKw pwtrj ptkr'k zm'rkk SrmA 
*ptk pffS'y? KZSI1 'Pvy l-'n'w \£ic ptrttj prB'yr'y rtij Zf\h 
wYSV * f zwnJi f ywyw7ifiy& * Y rys'nt KZNH ny nwtfw ZKw 
}iwt'jf&f 'ftcnp&y ywystrt pewtvf 33 Expose ledhnrnizi accompli 
de la meditation sur les images dii Bouddha T de aorte que p 
quand k Bouddtm Pexposern. les Sired vivantfi V&pprmnenl, 
pi nr qu4]s re ni nut rent Stemellement Ich Rouddhas, Toaitreft 
flu monck . On voit que "r'ys- exprime ici atisd une notion 
correlative a cel If d’ “ exposer 3 (prfi'tfr-). Cepeiidunt |e 
ptistiage up lais.se pas voir d le verbe a bien lea deux emplnis 
tlu fr, apprenire (— teum et tr/i-ch} on sou lenient celui 
d “exposer, eneeigner Tl fai.it modifier en consequence la 
traduction du derive "Pys'k: Dhiitn 8S rtyw 'ytM'nt j87 *ptp 
J fy*k wy V r-t il eat icchantika, mm lieu d’instruction 
et non " ohne Ort der Befreiung \ Car dans led tignes qui 
precedent, il s’iigit de cel it i qui eat, stupidc rt nc comprend 
pas r&nHeigpement qu’ou lui donne. — De ny r & 7 hk on 
rapprochera phi. T. niyn S iL pricre 7r . — foiyiecm'ny ropresente 
la jonction de train mot* reaserres en fin de ligne : iv(n) yirr 
M *' avec un esprit bieuveillant + \ cf. Dhyatia Tl Mfr'y 
yu'hj yttfrt “gute (und) feme Bpeisen”*— ftyfov 'jprw . , . . 
■pnrrf s s rf no peut signifier" fiir ikn hat £es) „ . . ftbedsetzt\ 
mat:, * implement: “et alors fprtfT) il l'n traduit, ST — La 
graphic de I'adjectif “ sogdien ”, syw&y'f*k a cote de swySyk- 
daiin les lettrea. obeit an me rue prineipe que Syta?!/f = ; 

xytt'$- — *mx &-; = # /o^- n etc. Sur les traiLScriptiona 

variecd du noui de la Sogdkne l rt Bailey, BSOS +% vi, 4 t 19S9, 
P* aux JiflteB de qui manquiant cependunt les formes 
mnsicntPM &\tikn, Cultht, etc. Cf. P. C, Bagclii. Journ. of the 
Dtyartmera of Letters, Cakutta University, ajci, 1931, pp. 1-JO. 

U- Mlopliun pnurrait done se tiadnire : “ Piina ] B ville 
<t< j Snray(?), dana In 10" nnnep de I'emperpur K'ui-Yuaii, 
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amice du dragon, premier mo in, c'est ainai que ! npesaka 
n it jfcwttri AjBViw'tt A Jnanacbta Ajcaryia Pa mseigne, l T a 
pQrt#(?) eii priere, et l’a prononcG de bon eoeur. Pak 
Jaanacinta I'a truduit dc Pindien en ccriture (-version) 
aogdieame par bienveiliauce pour Louies lea creatures de 
runivera du (Lharnra. 1 ’ 

Vmhacckedika (R m ii d p, 72) 

.„ , . , - . iy feW furo rnf^ji 2*(it 

[ife'rw t wiyi s’iS’iiJt "aflk] fe’r pjft’i 'Pm/ prir 'jBtymty* 

[jfcj’ftf ytcn£ ’ Pn]y pli* ytffiC jfct’f f wj/ pi*’ i»* r M 

ht’m> 

5, [£’ ^wr r’JUl 'Pny] L’ jut- ’httYkh 'win wiffor ww‘n Tny 
v>yap 

[Jt“ic BtHijfcS mjrfan tyxnt Pny ntyhy'ni. rty’yivywn&jh yrfa 
pip V pv "yin t (*7BV if# JW*' 

JtS 'jjrF'yfc’m u^SV "sn ZKvyn uyfay 

faw u? 

»y syifljutfS’i/ *B »iyH ’yit* '-™ Pryith fat 

'P»y y 

10, mrtyrnk prynh fat Pny tf’fSV ”=«« pry"* ' ¥'«*' 
prymA rfj JiirJbr // pwijwfjS rtjf ms *ywp*S’if 
jfcSryjt’tt 'yBV™r// w'yWn’k ZKn 3/SV Bjffr'yftyms 

’wy ywnbfh V 'skvay 'Pnyn bfa Sfirty rtms iff icnyr 
’t fahh'Pny T zfakk t pxvp&kyh £ 'shuty 'Pny &far 
IB. a fay rty itwfcr mjvspsVy jtS ZK fatfaf! ZK* far 
SjffV* 'yw 

yiwfati i'll prynh L ’skwty fav> 'Pny kb }vwtystp fal 
prynyh 

L' ‘shay ZKic S fa SjSV'y % tyrtrtyA L m hu rt 
L' prfi’yrt fat rty nwkr xyu'pwS'y £v> p'y T fTtl ' s ^lf 
fa/r'nw 

’snirt Pny prpyrt p’y kt'r L’ L' ’fanpdy ytcystr 
30. f 6w w prvntny 'l fat 'i J>% kfan Pny prv 
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afr hj/ji krn'kh Pmj shj t c r 6r ZK wYk Fd 
”tft fi'y kt T r V V *fi$npSy ywystr rty mvkr &ywpw& r y 
h& S 

ZK jw'fytfji *wy pryuh L 'sty \thrttj ZKw S^V &3'rfy 

ftrns 

ZK &yr T ktiyh *nym&y& yw KZSH Pny V L' 

prp'y 

25. rt fiwt rty uwkr ZK tyu'pu'Ky ZK pirtystfi ZK yirk 'nywn 
T k jiwt j irymi/B wkry m $hv?y rtim '£w 'p*yy sywpwh'y y 


Traduct ion 


* * * * . - * . * . oil nes (Tun mill 

[on nfe de la matrice] mi {dcj rimmiditl, et n& par 
miracle. 

[uu avtc tin corps] et sana corps, on penaanta et non 
pf ELsant.a T nq 

5 . | ni pcnssrits ni] sans pensec, je bv rand mi tela qur toua 

[ait moksa nirvajmi ils. entrent et dispa missem et line telle 
quaotite 

d f etre« vivnntfi sans nonibfe et ^una tin dLsparnLw-nt. 
Ce pendant t 

si tu VBiix snvoir la verity, il 117 a paa d'etre vivant qui 
dbpiiTaissf 1 , oar, 

Subhuti, si 1e bodhiaattva a lr signe 1 Lit mrq et {s’ilj 
10. a ]e si pie de 1’ho mine et le eigne de Petra vi vant et du 
vieillard 

le eigne, alora il n'est pas hodhiffattvu. Et puls, SubbELti* 
fi pnrtir 

de miiintenant jusqu'a la vieilleetie, s/esti sans demeorer 
qu'il doit dotmer, et 

e’est sans denumrei dans le corps qail donne et e>st 
Bans demeurer 

dans la ioi de la voix, de Podorat, do goiit et du toucher 
qa T il donne. 
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15 r Done, Subhutl, si le "hodbissittva Jonne, cYst dr telle 
manicre 

qtfil nr demeure pas dans lea signes, oar quand le 
bodhisattva 

sans demeurer dsns les signer, donne, snn mrrctr ne prut 
etre con^u 

ni decrit. Ainai, Snbhuti, que penses-tn? cat-cr quo 
& I'est 

[Tespnrr | prut etre ruuyu et decrit, uu non i — Xon, 
maitre du monde* 

20. — Est-ee que au and* a Tonest, an nord. dans 

If.s quntrr directions, vers It* haufc et le l>cts „ Vea-poce 

pent etre appmi4 p mi non ?— Non, mafctre du mondr* •— 
Or* Sublmti. 

si c'cut siiiiS de insurer dans lea signer que le bodiiisattva 
donne T 

son merits eat aussitd qti'flna Haumit etre eon^u ni decrit* 
25, Et, Buhhuti, coniine IVnsoqpiem&iit le vent, e’est ainsi 

que le hodhlsattvu doit demenrer. Or, que penses~iti, 
Subhuti 1 


Notes 

2. Bien entendu, h traduction par 11 n ul " rend repression 
mrytf z'tk lit t_ ^pfogfioitnre dr roieeau i+ . M. Erkheli rappelle 
juatrmont rexprrssion persnne i mitry. 

X Li l rest it ut i on cet t irfe < lea au t re* v r rs ions. Four le n om 
de la " 1 mutticr J mi de I’ “uterus”, zk&nkou s’i&rt.quiae 
troqvedans SCE ., 14, Dhuki. 2frG. cf. Gramm* $o$d. h ii,p. 1*^4 ct 
pers. tahdau “ uterus — M Rekhelt a trudn.it pnc 'pS'ymtfth 
par *dim?h Zufall s " prohublemonT- d'npres la traduction que 
St, Wirdleser ltd a founde dn texts chincia, Muis le skr* 
a lL tie par transformation, par miracle'’ (upapddnka) et c r est- 
dans le merne sens—commr m en informe M. PelJiot— 
qu'il faut prendre aussi l'expression climoise koun~cJientf L ne 
par transformation ”, laquelle s "applique oux mi usan ces 
sumature]leu. Dans d autres passages m ft&'yndyh eat employ £ 
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avti! reception, d’aUknre voisiue, do " mirage " ; cf, VN. 
110 rlytns wytfrt yr.% ZKny te'n'hts ZK YKmj ZKir pnry 
7 Zhir flftyrntyk 11 et if comprend distinctement quo tout 
cr'k Pst trompene et miragr- " ; dr mcnit* Dfxyfina 346 /my 
( iiS ymtyh. Lp radical doit etrr (3S-, comparable A av. 
“ w “- “ nierveillcux ", phi, «pd_ car une analyse en ’0-S ym- 
(nv. daitnan- vile, apparent ”) ne repond rait pas ail 
sen* dn mot, Le texte sure porte utuvs, adaptation de 
wpapadtoka, 

4 , D. Les restitutions propraees s'iiLspirent des an Ires 
versions et r&ultcni d'aiUems des nntitli&iey. 

ti. La finale . . qui imbsi&te ne laiw auciui doute hut 
la restitution ^7r mwU' nyrffln d’acoord nvw lorigmal, 
Tji transcription sogdienue dr mok^a nirvana eat attester 
pltis ffune fois, 

a I*'” n v 1™ Mgmfie *' HU?introduit la pfirase suivante. 
et. ne pent signiiier a cette place lL durch iltn ”, 

10. yt'vk- doit T^peindre an quatri^ine terms de la a^rie 
chinoise, soit " vieilland ", lequel manque an Sanskrit. Aux 
trols mots dn Sanskrit {soW™, j*«, ( pudgabi), Kumarajiva 
en oppose quatrs (moi, honnue, etre, viefllaid) que la version 
sogdietuie reproduit. Cf. ’jS'wtfw 12, Lc sogdiea a en outm 
pryith Bignp conforiuimenl euj chinois, en face de skr, 
mi/tjua. Maia M, Pcliiot me fait reimirquor qtie, dans Jo texte 
de Kumarajiva. siang “ laksana ’’ a «t£ entendu par !es 
commentateurs et traductions en valeur de timg “ snipj™ ”, 
VI. de traduifi k’w ’y&wfo “ pretiqu’A la vieiUesae " d'apres 
10 - MOtrraau d’origine obscure. Cette expression 
est propr, au ROgdiem (kpendant it se pourrait quo k'l* 
Jf Slvtu> dependit de ’thc/y. et fut parallels A i'w prynh U 
L hesitations de AL Keichelt quant an yens 

de U phtaso auivante et ie doute qu'il exprime (m 4 ) SUr | ft 
correct ion du texte sogdien, ne tiennent pan devant I analyse 

d ‘ ““ itmnnles; U Plusieur* ioLs rfpfti, forme on 

rfalitf un groupe nommal ou 'ffofy joue lc r6lc d’un partici^ 
cm - y. Litt4mkme.it: “e’e^t ne demeumnt paa qn^n M 
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iiotume doit donner un don ; c’est de domeurant paa dnnR 
le corps qq’il doinio lin don” etc., ce qui a’accorde aveo 
(e chinois. Mil is a la 1. 23, ikwty a etc pat eircur redouble eu 
sty 'xkwty. 

p&fojh, aeul mot an cas oblique et qui nWt pit* 
precMS, comme lea unties, de t ou ’/% depend n&essairr 
nient de \e. T1 est done determine par toim leg suhstnntifs 
qui It pr&ftfent: " dans la loi dc la voLv . , et non ‘ in 
der Stunme . . . fund im) Geaetz 

IS. "p’y haplegraphie pour pyy rorrectement writ 1. 22. 
frt> ”p f r uu sen* qu’il prend let de " hien observer, juger 
doit sortir la forme, participiale a rorigine, ma ig pn 

exclamation. *’p J t (FA’. 41, Dhuta 68, etc.) qui marque 
1 appreciation [(’fairim. sogd ,. ii, p. 179),—Lea autres veraion> 
gurantiflsent la traduction de ’sky fo/r'n (‘cot6 £ieve”) r 
par levant (of. phi. iff/r-J.'ifln], II faut done modifier 
s*n consequence 1'interpretation d T nu passage du fragment 
nnigiqiie (Keichelt, i, p. 63). L. 2^-5 rlyyw '/ft* y'tcr inn 'sky 
hyru sr Wjf 'Pny •pp y'u it drw i*Sr kyr’n s'r "et il doit 

I agiter sept fois vers le levant et sept fnis vers Je eonchant ”, 

la - Au debut de Iil ligne doivetit efere suppled, comme I'a 
vu M. Reichelt, les mots ZK tv'rl "k'i (cf. I. 21) omia pur 
le ropiste.—let et a fa L 22. la traduction allcTnande donnerait- 
a penser que lu negation est. r^petee (X* L‘). Mnia on doit 
tenir eompte de kt'r et entendre: “ Bst-ce quo . . . ou non 
Non 

20 - Lea train mitres nonas des points cardiuaux sent- faits 
lea uns Riir le* autres, Coimno p’£ '' non! " se rattache a av, 
septentrional :r (Reichfilt, i, p. 40. n. 2), pt’i 
sud doit etre constmit analogiquemcnt sur 1’oppose do 
pftnia-, soitfra -. En face de ’shy h/r’n "eat " (cf. notedc fa 
■■ paraflefcmeiit A £'5? fojr tj "ouest’ 1 , on treurve 

n f nt ' oil outre surernent «»-. Or, l av. frd&na-, phi. frdiin 
signifte levant ” (cf. Bailey, BSOS,,v^ 3 f 1931, p. 595 sqq ). 

II a du provoquer un *nif WW 7- d'oii sort trait Him- “ couchant ”. 
21, Lit lecture do hrn'k/i n’^tant pas ussuree, le sens en 

JttH. jjiiTiAEv 1033. 5 
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demetixe ineertain. Le chinois porte " in den vier Zwiachen 
(lichinngen) *\ 

24. Four la transcription KZNH , d Kchneder, irrm, 
i, p. 45 h n. L 

25. ZK jMtystl3 ZK ^rk 'nyvm'k prymfif® -»fcn*Bf r 
signifie litt4raJemejit: 4 ’ bodhiattva, quails discipline est r 
tali mode moratur *\ autrement dit: “ il dolt ne demeurer 
(daxis lea signes) que conform^ment au yogh” chiuois 
dlt de m&me : J( Bin bodhisattva eollfc* nui (so), rr belehrt 
wird, Vflrwfiilen, 18 

Gea n? marques prouvent qne la Yajxaochedik& aogdiennc 
a traduite de In version chinoise de Kumarajiva, non du 
Sanskrit* M. Pelliot {Toiing-Paa, 1932, p. 462) en a relev* 
nn autre indite dans la transcription de £uMvri par qrupuS'y 
ah &JK'- remonte a chin, silt rendant m-. Sans un inter- 
Tnediaire chinoin, sywpw&y paraitrait attester tin 'Subodhi 
plutot que Subhuti. 

Rappel nns qm les collections sogdiennes de 1‘Academic 
de Berlin renferment le dernier feuillet ds retie Yajraochodika 
(cl F- W. K, Muller, Soghdinche Texic [AbhandL Berl. Aksd + 
1913]. p T 89), 
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The First and Second Crusades from an 
Anonymous Syriac Chronicle 1 

trazsslatkd av a. s, tejttcw 

With Xmrs bv H. A- H. trlBB 

JN the year 1405 (a.d. 1096, A.M. 472 fifty-one ye lira 
alter the Turks had conquered these lands, when Alexius 
wnjg emperor in Constantinople + tin* Turk YaghhBiyAn (Akd-inl 
had been made governor of Antioch by Abu '1 Fath, 1 the 
Egyptian Afdal was in Jerusalem* which he had taken From 
the Turks Suqniin and his brothers* the sons of Ortuk* two 
years before, and all the sea-coast was subject to the Egyptians, 
Theodore Karbala fc the son ol Hat ini * was in Edessa* which 
he had saved from the Turks, expecting to hand it over to 
the emperor. At this time ninny kings and chiefs of f he Franks 
with a big army and workmen ol all sorts, thousands and tens 
of thousands without enil, got ready. There were four kings, 
leaders ol armies, Bohemund. Godfrey (Gufni. {Jundafra), 
Saint GUlee, and Toncred (Tnngri) with many bishops 
and monks. They set their faces to go by Sand through 
Greek territory, and to cross by the Hellespont, where is 
Constantinople* and the two seas are joined by a narrow at rail. 
They sent ambassadors to Alexius to prepare and go out- 
with them, to get ready what was needful* and to arrange 
throughout his land stores of food and fodder lor the use 
of the army, Alexius promised to help them in all they 
needed. 

When the Frank armies advanced and began to enter the 
boundaries and some of them reached a certain ramp . . r s 
rnany footmen and workmen were sent rrn to cross before the 

1 CSCQ, f Scf L in, coJ_ xy T The end Is lost, the \ast dait ie x.h. fi3i_ 
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* Hettiin. 
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soldiers arrived, Alexius warned the- Turks in Xicses and 
its neighbourhood to attack and kill them* ^o it was ; the 
Turks hastened to attack them on the seashore and dew 
them without mercy: the whole of the advanced camp was 
destroyed. When the Frank armies reached Constantinople, 
they met the Greek emperor and nobles and .swore oaths to 
one another. Alexius prepared to go with them in person 
by another road through Galatia. 

All the Franks and Greeks went and straightway camped 
against Xineu, took it from the Turks, gave it to the emperor, 
and marched from there into Cilicia. The land was shaken 
Indore them. They came to Syria, reckoned to camp first 
against Antioch r which wan the head of nil Syria, pitched 
their comps in nil places near the city* and dosed the roads 
to those who would go in or out. They began to kill and 
plunder in all the district. 

As we said. Theodore ruled in Edessa. When the townsmen 
heard that the Franks Imd come and camped in the district 
of Antioch, they asked him to send for help from the Frank 
soldiers to guard the city against the Turkn. Theodore did 
not agree to this. But when he saw that the townsmen were 
not strong enough aud would send for them (the Franks) 
against his will 3 he pretended to agree though he w as not really 
pleased at their coming. He was much alraid for many 
of the townsmen hated him. So he sent ambassadors to 
Duke Godfrey, the head and commander of the Frank Armies, 
asking him to send troops to guard the land. When the 
Franks read the letters of Theodore they rejoiced exceedingly, 
and sent Baldwin (Baldwin), the brother of Godfrey, a pious 
amn who feared God and was a mighty warrior. At that 
time Edessa was a very great city, filled with the voices of 
many peoples, and famed for its clergy, monks, and much 
people. Its territory was full of villages, villas, and hamlets. 

When Baldwin and his Franks had been in Edessa for 
some time, certain lewd townsmen began to provoke strife 
between the Frank* and Theodora till the evil grew and filled 
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their bcart* so that they attained the wickedness of plotting 
to kill their governor and letting the Franks rule over them, 
l’hev iliil this not from the love of the Franks but frtuu the 
bad will of those who disliked Theodore. They raged like 
wild beasts, excited and inflamed one another, gathered in 
a great crowd, and raised a tumult by the descent from the 
castle at the head of the spring. When he came to that 
crowd they rushed at him, so he fled before them to the lower 
castle which lie had built above the east gate of the city. 
They attacked this and he asked them to swear that he might 
depart with his wife and children in poverty. They promised 
this with an oath so he opened the gate, but they did not keep 
their oath and dealt treacherously with him ; they went up. 
liest him, bound him with a rope, and let him down naked, 
wearing only a loin-cloth, from a high wall facing the city. 
When they had let him down . . , l the son of Hatiui and the 
destruction of his house. Baldwin took all that belonged 
to Theodore and the two cast lea. 

When the Franks heard that Baldwin had captured Edes*a 
they were very glad, pitched their camp close to Antioch, 
and pressed the siege hard. As the fighting grew more 
intense, acme of the garrison plotted surrender and Rent to 
Bohemund to hand over the city to him. When the plan 
wa& perfected the Franks climbed up and sebl the wall 
and then began to rush down into the city. YdghbSiy&D 
(Tsgin) saw that the city was taken, took refuge in flight 
by the gate of the upper castle on the hill, and escaped to 
the east to Mt. * . - 1 The capture of Antioch was by treason , 
surrender by the garrison near the hill on the east aide. 

While the Franks were besieging Antioch, a great chief. 
Ketbogha, came from the east to Edessa mid reached the 
town gate* The whole district was ful! of flocks, cattle, 
goats* men h and houses. He did great havoc in the land, 
destroying, killing* plundering* and enslaving many of the 
people. He turned towards Aleppo to go to Antioch- When 

* LurUliftu 
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he reached Aleppo anil Iramt that Antioch had been captured 
by the Franks, he hurried there and camped against the 
city where the Franka had camped with a great force that 
he had brought from Baghdad, Assyria, and north Meso¬ 
potamia* Ur beleaguered the Franks and begun to attack 
the titty T The garrison suffered from lack of corn and fodder 
for their horses because the land was laid waste. No supplies 
curne into the town that year ; the Franks were thousands 
and a great multitude and sa preyed by famine that the head 
of an ass cost twenty dinars while wheat and barley were 
not to he seen. In this strait, it was revealed in a r]rb?»m to 
one of the bishops that in a certain place in the great church 
of Qasyan was hidden the spear wherewith the figure of 
Christ was pierced {which the Jews did in Tiberias). 11 Take 
this. Let it go before you. Go out against the enemy and 
you will defeat them/' They found it. rejoiced* and got ready 
to assault the Turks ; especially as famine had destroyed 
their hopes, for they preferred death in battle outside to 
perishing like women. They put the sign of the cross and 
this spear on their lances, marched out, and God gave them 
the victory. The Turks broke and fled. After killing manv, 
they went to their camps taking boundless spoil, corn* horses, 
and goods. The fame of the victory spread abroad* the 
hearts of all the Turkish kings were broken and shaken* 
and fear fell on all the kings of the land, 

Bohemund ruled in Antioch with hk sister's son Tancred ; 
Turks held Sariij; Armenians, the sons of Basag, held 
Zeugma 1 and the banks of the Euphrates ; Basil the thief 
Tin Armenian, held Xaisun and Ra'b&n (he was so railed 
because he robbed travellers regularly) ; GMzi , 3 a Turk 

1 A lit rip a.boi'ti lilra (BiredjLkj. 

1 Koch - B^h i I, fret; Jcifgn, Brivc Iliirtoit* dt hi F&iic Amnir j Parti 

iMM), j>p. n-ia. 
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of the Baladuqia held Sunmisat (ShamuiBtit) ■ Chrifftmnfl, 1 
sons of PkilarEus the Domestic, held Mar aah and the Bkck 
Mount; Armenians, sons of Bufin, held Anazaiba and Cilicia : 
and the Franks had captured Tarsus, Maeiea, imd Adana, 

When the Frants grew strong they prepared to go up atn.l 
beidege Jerusalem, marching bv sea and land. First they 
besieged Joppa winch is on the coast of Palestine anil took 
it ill a Jew days and from it they moved and pitched their 
camps against. Jerusalem, surrounding it on all sides. They 
attacked it fiercely, building against it wooden erections and 
towers. The city was filled with a great multitude, an 
Egyptian army, weapons, and material of war. When the 
attack grew violent, the governor surrendered it to the 
Franks in July in the second year of their expedition, 1409 4 
of the Greeks. Thirty thousand Muslims were killed and the 
Franks sacked it r (The Christians in it had been expelled 
before the arrival of the Franks.) Godfrey, the Duke, 
a great leader of the Franks, become king. They spread over 
the country, captured the villages, lorts, and towns of Palestine 
and ail Galilee, 

Count Saint GUleo, one of the army chiefs who had come 
with the Franks* took a large force and besieged Tripoli, 
attacking it fiercely. The town was strongly fortified with 
three walla and a deep ditch between each two; it was small 
and had a big garrison of warlike soldiers. Saint GiUcs 
built a fort on the lower slopes of Mt. Lebanon and made 
it a town with a big population, as it is to-day* He fought 
long against the town, vexing it seven years, till the governor 
surrendered it, 5 He seized much booty and slew all the 
Muslims found in it, occupying its territory round about 
and all the coast except Tyre and Ashkalon which is Ascalon ; 
these remained for the time to the Egyptians. Damascus, 
Hinas, Tndmor, Basura 1 with Baalbek. Hamath, Aleppo, 
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Kalus (Kella ?}, Mabbfig, 1 WarrAn, and C&llimcus 3 won' held 
by the Turks who did muck damage to the hinds held by 
the Franks, 

At this time Gabriel, a Chnlcedonian, held Malaga; he 
appointed as governor Buzan a commander. When Busan 
was killed the town remained in his power. Gabriel sent 
ambassadors to Bohemund of Antioch proposing that he 
should come to Malat.ia and marry Gabriel's daughter* whose 
name was Kira Hnrphia. and receive Makifia as a dowry 
with the daughter, Bohemund started for Malaria and, 
when he was near the town, DiiuLshmapd {Uanushman), 
ruler of Fonttis and Cappadocia, fell on him. Bohemund 
was defeated, the Franks wh.li him killed, and he himself 
taken prisoner. 3 After a time he wee ransomed for a great 
sum, went back to Antioch, made his sister's son Tancred 
ruler of it, and then went by sea to bis native place where 
he died r Saint GilJes also who had captured Tripoli mad> k 
his son ruler of it and sailed to his own land. 

Another Frank lend named Pitabin (Foitevin 1} 1 planned to 
start when he heard that the Franks who had come had 
conquered the lands of Syria and Palestine. He planned to 
puss by Famphylifl and Cappadocia and possess the northern 
lands. Arrived in Constantinople he took counsel with 
Alexius and asked him for guides who knew the roads. He 
betrayed and misled him. He sent men with him but told 
them to lead him into a desert where there was neither water 
hot fodder and he told the Turks of those parts so that they 
could surround them. This came to pa.ss. A great force 
of Turks enveloped them and overtook them as thev were 
weary and weak from hunger and thirst. The Turks 
surrounded them, smote them with clouds of arrows so> as 
they had no strength to fight and no place to flee to* thev 

1 Monbij. * 
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were defeated. They slew with the edge of the sword a 
multitude without end and took from them a vast sum in 
gold and silver. Fifcabin their leader escaped with a few men 
and returned to his own land. 

Godfrey king of Jerusalem died after two 1 years leaving 
the kingdom to hi? brother Baldwin of Edessa. "When the 
news came, Baldwin gave Edessa to another Baldwin, a 
prudent man h an honoured chief of the Franks, went to 
Jerusalem, and ruled, there in his brother & place, Joscelyn* 
a kinsman of that Baldwin who had just become lord ol 
Edetfeui, was lord of the Hill of Good News, Tell Bashir, in 
the district of Mabbdj. When Baldwin became lord of 
Edessa, Gabriel of Malatin offered him his daughter as he had 
offered her to Bohemund. Baldwin married Kira Morphia 
daughter of Gabriel and took her to Edsssa* 

Ddnkhmand, the mighty ruler of the interior of Cappadocia, 
after his capture of Bohemund and ransoming him for much 
money, again grew strong, gathered his army, encamped 
against Malady and afflicted ft. The garrison fought aa 
they were able but, when the fight went against them and 
thev were in distress, some persuaded the bishop of the town, 
who faithfully encouraged the men and prayed for them to 
fight night and day T to advise Gabriel the lore! to agree to 
peace. When the fight was fierce the bishop spoke 
persuasively to Gabriel + but he, the accursed one, thought 
there was some plot. £atan entered into him and be dared 
to kill the bishop and many worthy Christians of the town. 
He thought this would be his salvation ; it was his ruhou 
The bishop was Sa’id (Slid) .sun of Pabuni.® The besiegers 
prevailed over the town, captured it r and Bimshmnnd 
became its lord. 3 Gabriel was killed and his house 
exterminated utterly. 

1 ljteuti& lb MS- 
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Saruj, near Edessa, was then rich and populous with many 
Muslims and Christians, and all sorts of famous merchants ; 
the valley was also rich, populous, and full of hamlet*. It 
was ruled by a Turk named Balm], one of the sons of Ortutp 
The Frank* of Edrssa harried it on one side ; on another 
Armenians from the hlinks of the Euphrates put themselves 
under Fraiik orders and harried it. As Balaq realized that 
Saruj could not continue in the midst of the Christian lands 1 
he sent an embassy to Baldwin of Edesss offering to surrender 
Saruj if terms were agreed to and established by oath. 
Baldwin made all the promises wanted and Saruj with its 
citadel wan handed over to him. He set- in it a famous Frank 
named Putshir who collected much money from Saruj. He 
laid hands on an Arab Muslim *ubaid, a leader and councillor 
in the town, hi* brothers and relatives, and took from their 
houses money and wealth passing words. So Putshir grew 
rich and strong. 

When Suqrmin li. Ortuq, uncle of Balaq, heard that the 
Franks had taken Saraj, he gathered a great army and 
besieged it, relying on the number of Muslims in the town. 
When Baldwin of Edrssa heard tin* he marched out to fight 
him. When the two camps were near together the Turks 
laid an amhudi and fell upon the Frank* from front and rear 
together, The Franks were defeated, many were killed, 
but Baldwin escaped to Edessa and went in fear across the 
Euphrates to Antioch to raise an army and relieve. Saruj. 
Fntahir of Saruj wo* taken captive. All the Christiana there 
went into the citadel with Papias, the Frank bishop of Edessa, 
who happened to he in Saruj. They took with them workmen, 
carpenters, and smiths, and kid in stores. After defeating 
the Franks the Turks besieged the citadel, attacking the 
Christians fiercely, While they were lighting night and day 
the messenger of Baldwin came : “ Get ready inside.” 'When 
dawn came, the Franks lighted torches on the points qf their 
knees and charged, the earth splitting at the noise. The 
garrison sallied out to help. Fear fell on the Turks, who 
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were defeated. and many were skin with the edge of the 
s-word. The Franks went to the Turkish camp and got 
plunder without end, money, and goods. The Muslim 
dwellers in the town were afraid, did not believe that the 
Franks would show them meicv, so seized the town U ft t+>. 
manned the wall, and resisted the Franks. The} hoped 
to hold the town till an army ol Muslim Turks relieved them. 
The Franks tried to persuade them to give up this obstinacy, 
assured them with oaths that they had no wish to kill them, 
but they would not listen. The Franks announced: “Let 
all Christians in the town wear the badge of the cross ; 
then they roared like lions, sprang from the citadel into the 
town, and fell on it like butchers- They stew all, old and 
young, so that the town was filled with the corpses of the 
slain, thousands and tens of thousand*, without number. 
The populous city was destroyed and the Christians left 
gathered round the citadel and lived there miserably. 1 

After the defeat of Rerbogha 1 mentioned above, the 
attack on Saruj, the defeat of Suqman, and the disasters 
to the Muslims of Saruj. a lord from the east, Jikimush 
(Giginmsh), got ready and advanced with a great army to 
fight the Franks and guard the lands. He went first to 
Edessa, his army marching through the country, killing, 
enslaving, destroying, doing all the} pleaded, -ki he <am< 
near the city the Frank garrison marched out to fight them 
outside the east gate to prevent them from approaching 
the gate. Many foolish Edesswmes took their shields and 
swords and went insolently outside the city to fight the 
Turks who, as they saw them coining out hurriedly and >n 
no order, retired a little, till they (the Franks) were spread 
on the plain before the cast bridge. They (the Turks) cheered 
one another and sought to leap on them from all .dries. Thos* 
on the wall saw this, feared that the two armies would 
mixed, would return together, and rush violently into the 

1 A.D, noi. 
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town, so they shut tie gates. The Turks turned and fell 
savagely on the fighting Edessenes ; these iled and, when 
they found the gates shut, trembled and were i t uglified because 
they could not reach the bridge over the moat to cross between 
the wads. All fell into the moat on one side or the other. 
The Turkish foot came down behind them and killed without 
mercy. In a moment the moat was filled with dead, blood 
ran like a river mid went down the moat. So Laving laid 
waste and burnt the countrYside, Jikinniah went away. 1 

At this time one of the Baladuqin with a few Turks lived 
and ruled in SmuaMt; he surrendered it to the Franks, 
taking money for it, ami went aw r ay + In the northern lands 
of Gargur Armenians lived and ruled r Gaatandm, 2 Tabtdg* 
and Christopher, the sons of Sanbfl. The land was populous, 
abounding in monasteries and houses of priests ; among them 
the convent of the Ladders, that is of St. Abkhni below the 
cliffs of the Euphrates ; that of the Barefooted of Pus kin : 
that- of St. George; that of Sblrn of St. Stabtai; that of 
Male us with populous villages, hamlets, and fields. They 
had many inmates, all orthodox^ The Armenians who 
ruled them were in the sendee of the Franks 

In the year Ml4 when the Franks were strong, all their 
Idngs gathered with great armies and came together at 
Edessa to march east and conquer the countries there. 3 
As was their bad habit they did not agree through pride. 
They stayed long in Edeass discussing the division of the 
towns that belonged to the Turks ; one wanted Mayyafariqin, 
one Amid, one Nisi bis, one Mosul, till they cast lots which 
deserved mockery. Then they prepared to march on Xisibia. 
Mlien the Turks heard of this gathering of the Franks, they 
also began to collect; white the Franks delayed in Edessa, 
quarrelling about the division ol the lands, the Turks gathered 

1 raiU of nJikirra^ll upm Edra«a before thn buttle of t ho Bnlfkh h 
lmmtkCLcd in &ny Other iSOUrro. This apparently mbdpitfQ the raij of 
A-i Hi- 1105- 

1 Ear Htteim PArcur, (ed, Poria), 270. ConaLantine-* 
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a ^reat force find waited to attack them when they should 
march 

When the Franks left Edessa. a great company of the 
townsmen went with them in their company to plunder, 
grow rich, and take captives Muslims and Turks where they 
conquered. So it was a big camp. When they reached 
the plain of Handn mid passed it on the east, they came 
to the House of Abraham, at a place called DahbAnnh, 1 
where is a great mosque and house ol pTayer of the Muslims. 
The men of Ilarrdn feared the Franks, took the keys of the 
town, came to do obeisance to them, and proffered submission. 
Baldwin of Edessa thought that I.Iarran belonged to him, 
Wing of his territory, and that if they camped there, the 
kings would take possession, many soldiers would enter it 
sacking and plundering, the town would be weakened, and 
this would be no advantage to him; so he returned the 
kevs, told them that they were his men, to keep the town 
for him till he should return Mid the stranger peoples he 
scattered. Taucred of Antioch and the other kings were 
vexed when they heard this and very wroth with Baldwin. 
They told him that he had not done well, they should have 
occupied that stmng city, left their superfluous baggage in it, 
and gone m light order to meet the enemies who were near. 
If God gave them victory none would have taken it from 
Baldwin ; and if the Turks had heard of the taking of the 
city, it would have broken their spirit. If they should la* 
defeated, which God forbid, it would be a near refuge. 
Baldwin did not agree to this. 

The Franks marched from Dahbonah and spread out 
towards the river Ballkh, the angry Taucred marching always 
behind and in the reaT, When they reached the river, they 
at once saw the Turks, thousands and tens of thousands, and 
the battle began. 3 They showered arrows on the Franks, 
pouring on them like clouds of rain. This threw them into 

1 At the source of the K»Ukh lira, now Rb’« ■l-'Bin *1 
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fear and consternation. The Turks drew their swords and 
began a slaughter in the vanguard. As boor as Tancred 
and his troops, who were in the rear, saw that a massacre 
of the van had begun, they turned and fled, abandoning 
those in front. The Turks increased in strength, slew without 
mercy, and took many into captivity. Baldwin of Edessa 
was taken alive with a kinsman. Count Joscdyn of Tell B&shir, 
a valiant man. They put heavy fetters on them, plundered 
their camp, arms, horses, and goods without end. The 
Turks took Bsddwin and Joscelyn m bonds to Mosul and 
there they reigned^ topsy-turvily, as they had hoped. Tailored 
of Antioch went to Edeasu and rested for a few days, eating, 
drinking, and acting as he wished. He took from it much 
wealth aud horses and made one of his own men, Richard, 1 
governor, Ta nixed then went to Antioch* 

This Richard was a bad, tyrannical, unjust mu, and 
greedy. The men of Edessu found for themselves a time 
that soiled their wickedness ; they traduced each other, 
all who had grudges against others found an opportunity., 
He inflicted on them cruel tortures, imprisonments r and 
disgrace. He gathered much money, especially ^ he knew 
that he was a destroyer and a passer-by, not the true lord 
and heir. 

Baldwin of Edessu and his famous kinsman Joscelyn were 
captives in Mosul, and none troubled to free them, for Tancred 
was angry with them and Richard held thdr lands and used 
them as he liked. The prisoners took counsel and Baldwin 
said that it would be hard to release him as he was an 
important man and so Joscelyn must be released first and 
then he could work for Baldwin's release., A ransom of 
twelve thousand dinars was ibnrd for Joscelyn and twelve 
respected men of his friends were given as hostages* He 
was set free to collect his ransom and to work for Baldwin, 
but while he was doing this, the twelve hostages in Mosul 
broke through thr- wall where they were imprisoned and fled 
1 Nephew af .Hobe-nuind. 
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to safety. Thus Joscelyn. and his sureties were freed without 
any expense. With the help o! the lord 1 of QuVat Jabar 
on the Euphrates a renowned man and a good mediator^ 
Baldwin's ransom was fired at seventy thousand mikMfofe 
dinars. Joseelvn collected some twenty-five thousand, took 
them in person to QaTat la‘ bar, and mode himself surety 
for the remainder. The commander sent ambassadors with 
the money to Mosul and made himself responsible for the rest 
as Joacelyn was in his keeping, A new governor Jdwuli 1 
had been appointed to Mosul who had heard of Joacelyn hut 
Luid not Bern him. When he heard that he had put himself 
III the hands of the Turks as a guarantiee for all this money 
he desired to see him, When the embassy came with the 
twenty-five thousand dinars und the surety of the lord of 
Qal*&t .Tii'bar for the forty-five thousand, he set Count Baldwin 
ftee* He sent desiring to Bee Joseelyn for he hud heard that 
he was a [unions, wonderful warrior. The lord of Qul’at JaTiar 
gave Josoelyn clothes, a line harm Frank arms, anil sent him 
to Mosul, When he arrived the governor assembled his 
best troops in fall armour, went to the parade ground, and 
ordered Joecelyn to ride in his presence. He rode, did 
exercise* with his spear, wheeled tlds way and that , pleasing 
the governor who remitted ten thousand of Baldwin s ransom. 
Joscelvu dismounted. kissed the ground before him, and 
thanked him. For kneeling thus another ten thousand was 
remitted. On their return to the town he made him a feast 
and remitted another ten thousand. Joseelyn stayed some 
daye at Mosul, the governor allowed him great kindness, 
swearing and making him swear that they would not fight 
each other as long as they lived, rather they would help each 
other in time of need. He gave Joscelyu gifts, set him free 
completely, remitted the whole of Baldwin's ransom, and 

11 Xu] m ud- Daw La llidik h. Salim nJ- 4 uu^uLI 1 - On his fclfltleina with 
H^wcclyn cf. Uflimfl h. Munqubh. tr. Hitti (An Arab-3yrin>' Gr.ulkman), 
rp. i ia-20. 

1 Blank in MS, 
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let him go in safety. Thus by God’s help both were 
released. 

When they were released* 1 Rickard, who had governed 
Bdessa, gathered all he had collected from the town and went 
to his own land Mar’ash. When Baldwin and Joscelyu 
came to Edessa and learnt what Tanared and Richard had 
done there, the enmity and anger between them darned up 
anew, and they prepared for battle. Joscelyn sent to the 
governor of Mosul who Rent many Turkish soldiers to help 
him. The armies met in the land of the monastery of 
Gnbba (?} between t'yrrhus and Da|fk, B the duet of their 
encounter rose to heaven. The Turks fled r the men of Antioch 
pursued and quickly .slew them; Baldwin and hi* men fled 
and thi^ the end of the fight. After a time tkr-x agreed 
Eind made peace and great amity was restored. 

In 1417 when the Frank kings were at peace. Mawdud. 
the ruler of the east, gathered a vast army without number 
and went up first to Edessa, He camped below in the eastern 
plain round Kasas castle, 3 He sent many horsemen to ravage 
the land* so they cut down the gardens and trees, spoiled the 
land, destroyed convents, but did not approach the city to 
fight against it and set up engines of war. They jnst 
approached and went away. 

On learning in Antioch of Mawdud s attack on Edeswi, the 
Franks assembled in haste to relieve it. Quickly they 
crossed the Euphrates and the Turks, hearing of their march, 
moved their camp a short distance to the river Julldb [Galih). 
The Franks occupied the site of Maw-dud's camp. They 
were Baldwin king of Jerusalem, the first lord of Edessa, 
the son of Saint Gillen, count of Tripoli, and T&nered of 
Antioch with a great army and many horse, but they had 
neither com nor forage, Mawdud had wasted the country 
and many of the villagers were shut up in the town. They 

1 A-P- 1106, 

1 Umlritn i.E. between Killb and ( B.\h ’Jib. 
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suffered from scarcity and having do patience, as lh the bail 
habit of the Franks, they resolved to cross to the west of 
the Euphrates while still facing the enemy. 

As they moved on the road to 8unisiisar r a great army with 
many followers, townsmen, and villagers attached, by the 
instnmieiitality of &atan a Frank* who was enraged with 
his lord, went to the Turkish camp on the Jullab and told 
Mawdiid that the Franks were in Ml Eight, faint from hunger 
and weakened by the fatigues of the way. 41 If you hurry 
t-o pursue them you wiJJ inflict great loss on them/ 3 At once 
Mawdud gave orders, heralds shouted, and trumpets rolled ■ 
mighty warriors mounted and follow id the Franks who did 
not know what had happened and did not look before or 
behind. When they reached the Euphrates* the lighting 
men crossed first while the footmen and baggage waited 
behind. God was angry Tilth his people, especially with 
the Edesaenea who were in the majority there. Suddenly 
the Turks overtook them, fell on them like batchers, killing 
without pity ; still more were drowned, the Turks thrusting 
at them with knees ; many were taken captive. The Turkic 
fell on the spoil, storey and baggage. Tin-* advance of the 
Franks had a bad end. Mnwdud went back to his land. 

At the turn ui the year at harvest MawdM with a great 
army marched straight on Ed csss, camped agamut the town, 
devoured the bud and crops, and cut down the gardens and 
trees that remained.* lie besieged the town, causing great 
distress, and fought- fiercely against it all the summer. 
Distress hi the town grew with the Scarcity and their bpirits 
foiled them, for year after year they planted and laboured 
but did not reap, Mawdud made them many promises, told 
them ID give the city up to him for then t hey would see great 
good instead of suffering such woes. The men of Edessa 
sent no answer of p ace but ho me twenty Armenian* conspired 
with Mawdud to betray the city, lie shifted hi* camp and 
pitched opposite Saruj that the men of Edesaa might think 

1 Thia relatn to tte second dffgo a! Wilnup, ApriJ-Jum?, i.a. J Hi 
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that he had gone and be careless in guarding tile wall. Soon 
alter when it began to get light after midnight on a Sunday 
they (the Tucks) came quickly from the east between the 
hedges of the gardens to escape not ice and sent some doughty 
warriors on foot to the place agreed on near the wall on the 
east of the city inside the lower bridge over the moat over 
which the water passes- There is a corner and open space 
fit for an adventure. A great comer tower was there, the 
guard of it was a well-known citizen named Cyrus. There 
they met according to agreement ; the traitors lot down ropes 
and pulled up strong ladders and tied them to the walk They 
began to climb up and, the watchers, when they saw tbis* 
cried in despair : Jt The enemy are on the wall/' The enemy 
outside heard this and began to make a tumult on the west, 
beating drums , blowing trumpets, that the citizens might 
think it the scene of fighting, go there, and leave the traitors 
undisturbed, so that their own men could climb up. They 
killed all in that place who did not surrender, Cyrus was 
silent from fright against his will, and let them carry out 
theii plan. About sixty men diinbed on to the tower. 
Day broke and all saw the Turks on the tower. The Franks 
sod chiefs were panic-stricken when they saw there was 
treachery in the city, the enemy outside, the wall full of 
Turks, and every man running to his house ami children* 
Joscdyn of Ted Bashir war in Edessa ; he acted like a hero* 
mounted the wall on that side, and drew near the enemy. 
When they saw him, they gathered on the big tower, stood 
on a Tool above him, and showered on him arrows and stones. 
He heartened himself, entered the tower on the roof of which 
they Ftood, put his a word through a window made for shooting 
arrows, and cut down the ladder while many men were on it. 
They fell and were smashed. Those above lost hope and. 
heart. JoBCelyn mounted on to the roof beside the Turks. 
Twice they smote him from above with stones and broke 
his shield. He took a sack full of chaff* on which the guards 
.slept, held it over his head, and climbed stoutly among them. 
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They fled. Some he knocked down with Lie sword, some 
threw themselves down and were broken. The plot failed, 
it Lordly begun. Maw-dud went to Ms loud. The Franks 
tried the traitors, sensed many guilty and innocent, cut off 
Lands and noses*, put out eyes ; many died. othcra were 
executed. 

Some years later 1 Mnwdnd went to BamatHCUF, Palestine* 
and Galilee, he wasted, plundered, destroyed, and took many 
captives. He came to TJnmascua and, when he entered the 
great mosque on Friday 1 to pray as is the Must™ custom, 
Ixmailiann killed him . In the same year * died Tancred of 
Antioch who, as Le Lad no son, wo* succeeded by hia sister’s 
son Roger {Rugil) T a proud youth. 

Roger was proud and handsome r he gathered troops and 
soldiers, married the sister of Baldwin of Edes&a ; with hia 
army be attacked the strong fortress of 4 ez&z in the plain of 
Cyrrhus, He dug tunnels in the ground under the wall, 
put beams under it, and then set them on hie. The wall 
tottered and fell; the Frank* leapt in through the breach, 
took the fort, and slaughtered all the Muslims in it* TIuif 
Roger took this famous fort. 1 

On 29th November, 1432, at dawn on Sunday a severe 
earthquake mined Liennanica which is Mar*ash. ft. perished 
entirely, the convents were destroyed, the whole wall fell, 
twenty-four thousand were killed besides strangers, and 
more than a hundred priests and deacon h. The castle of 
Mansur and maiiv other places were wiped out. In this year 
Baldwin of Edessn was angry with Joscelyn, pot him in 
prison, and afflicted him. After his release he went to 
Jerusalem to Baldwin, who welcomed him, loved him, and 
made him governor of Tiberias and Galilee/ There a son 
was bom to him whom lie named Joscelyn. In this year 
died Rudwin (Raimin) of Aleppo. 4 


1 A.n. 1113. 
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The Turkish saltan lived in Persia and sent governors to 
each of the western lands. When Mawdud was killed in 
Damascus, Burski was sent to Assyria. He advanced, camped 
first at Edeaaa, destroyed the gardens, and did great damage 
in the land. 1 He crossed the Euphrates, camped m the 
terrifcorv of Aleppo, and wasted the lands of the Christians 
as best as he could. Then he went back, Ne*t year he 
came as usual to EdeHsa, wasted the land and destroyed the 
crops h then moved to Aleppo* and prepared to light the 
Franks. They gathered their forties, camped between 
Aleppo and Antioch* and in 1427 the \mm wore drawn up, 
trumpets .sounded, jmd drums beat, God gave the Franks 
victory, the Turks were defeated and slain, their camp sacked, 
and Bumki fled with a few men. 1 

Abu 1 1 Gharfb, an Armenian, held the strong castle of 
Birta (al Bira). Baldwin of Edcasa with his kinsman Gale ran 
and a big army besieged this castle for a long time as ho could 
not carry it. by assault. Then Abu + 1 Gharfb., as he could get 
no help, surrendered on terms and Gale ran married hi* 
daughter with the castle as dowry. So the Franks took 
tills fort. 

In 3425® Baldwin of Edessa went to pray in Jerusalem. 
Baldwin ol Jerusalem collected an army, marched into Egypt 
to Farpma, and died there. He gave orders for his body 
to he laid in the tomb of his brother Godfrey and for Baldwin 
to be chosen king. This was done. Baldwin summoned 
count Jo&celyn from Tiberius and made peace with him. 
So Baldwin ruled in Jerusalem and Jo&celyn in Tiberias. 
Whett Joscelyn came to Tiberius he won ma ny victories and 
was feared by all around. 

Michael son of Constantine, an Armenian* ruled the laud 
of Gargar. (Constantine was buried while & prisoner a I 

1 A-D. 1114, 
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Simudsat by the earthquake that ruined Mar* ash.) Michael 
was a proud youth who did muck evil to all. maintaining 
brigands and t hie Yea in all these parts. Bulaq son of Ortuq, 
who once ruled Sariij, held Hnnzit and the castle of Zaid. 1 
He warned Michael to desist from his evil ways and restrain 
his thieves from attacking merchants and travellers. He 
paid hq heed- Complaint was made to Balaq continually 
till he could not contain himself but gathered a great force 
of Turkmen m Kiiitin, a bitter month, to go to the populous 
land of Gargar, God's providence accompanied* helped, 
and guided him, for the Euphrates was frozen and he and all 
his Turkmen crossed in an instant, while, had they been 
forced to cross in boats, they could not have done it in five 
days. He came to the land in the evening and hid his army 
among difficult rocks, and none knew of them. God was 
angry with the people of the land. That night heavy snow 
fell so the Turkmen tracked by the footsteps in the snow all 
who left the village? to flee to the hills or upland pastures 
and killed them or took them captive. They spread through 
the land like a flood, burned houses and villages uiid did 
much harm. 

When Baldwin went to pray at Jerusalem he made Gale run 
of Birta his deputy in Edessa. He collected all the soldiers 
he could and attacked the camps of the Turkmen in the plains 
of Mt. Hiatrirt east of Edessa and in the land of tlliazi s=on of 
Ortuq when they Were not expecting it. He captured five 
hundred men. women, and children, twelve hundred horses, 
a hundred thousand cattle, camels, and goats, and killed 
many lighting men. He brought the captives to Edessa. 
This was in March, I42G * ■ it was the cause of evil. 

Ghaz! was angry (he wels then the famous head of the 
family of Orfciiq}, gathered a great army and at harvest-time 
camped near Edessa but some way from the fields and crops. 
Peace was arranged and they gave him such T urkme n captives 

J Khfrrtbort, Ht>w RhArpat- 
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a* they hud. He left the city without doing any damage. 
Bioved to IJnrrAn and occupied it T then crossed the Euphrates, 
and occupied Aleppo and its territory. He became more 
powerful than all the Turkish chiefs ; even the governors of 
Assyria obeyed him. Me gathered an array and invaded 
Antioch. 

When Roger of Antioch heard of GMafs invasion he 
marched to meet. him. Baldwin of Jerusalem and Galeran 
were coming to his assistance but the proud young man 
would not wait for the coming of the king as he thought 
that he could defeat the Turks alone and keep the glory and 
victory. Impudently he drew near the Muslim camp. The 
Turks equally desired to fight before the coming of the Franks. 
They surrounded Roger like a ring and showered on the 
camp arrows like clouds of kail* God was angry with the 
Franks and turned his face from Roger who died in this 
battle and was never found, neither among the dead nor the 
prisoners. The Turks took the baggage and all that tho 
Franks had. 1 

.After the death of Roger, Baldwin of Jerusalem, the count 
of Tripoli, and Galeran from Edessa arrived. The men of 
Antioch went out to meet the Mug. He assumed the govern¬ 
ment, took the aoldiers available> and marched to meet 
Chari. Battle was joined. God was angry with the Turk*, 
ao GhAzI was defeated and many of his troops slain.* He 
barely escaped with a few followers to Aleppo, 

Baldwin returned with joy and victory to Antioch and 
then to Jerusalem. Me called Joscelyn from Tiberias and 
in 143*2 sent him to mle in Edeasa,* to the delight of the 
citizens. Gnlenm went back to JHrfca. Jpecelyn gathered 
an army, attacked the Turkish camps, and took many 
prisoners. His fame spread abroad in north Mesopotamia 
and fcuT of him fell on the Turks around. The Turkmen 
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whose fellows* tad been enslaved took refuge with Gliajd 
of IVIardm and persuaded lilm to attack Ednssa and uvengf 
them. He gathered a vast army, camped about Edefisa. 
devoured the crops, cut daws the gardens, ravaged, and 
departed. 1 

GhAzi had become powerItil and was uplifted because ho 
ruled hie own land, that of his brother Suqmin’a sons, and 
that of his uncle's son Daud, as far as Assyria, Armenia, and 
the land of the Iberians. Hi» kin ruled over all Armenia. 
Trouble broke out between them and king David of the 
Iberians who arc Barastaye,* GLari was audacious, gathered 
all his kin with large forces, and invaded the land of the 
Iberians, When the king heard of this, he gathered Ins 
forces and came to meet him- A buttle took place, GhArf 
was defeated, the Iberians pursued them and killed many, 
and plundered all their belongings, 3 Thus he returned 1:1 
shame, escaped to his own land, and shortly after fell sit k, 
and died* His sou TimurtAsh (Dimmrtaah) ruled in his 
stead in Marda (Mardin), Dim, and MayyafAriqm. Bidaq. 
his uncle's son, held the castle of Zaid and Hunzft.* 

In Malaga ruled after the sons of Dankhmand a man of 
the great family ol the Turkish kings.* and after his death 
his two little sous with their mother; Mas'ud his first-boni 
ruled in Iconium and the interior towards the Greeks ; Ghud 
son of Danifthmund ruled iu Sebaste, Cssarea, and Hecwsasarea. 
He lierame proud, acted haughtily, and set his face against 
Malaria. He used all menus to seize its lord and take the 
town, even wishing to marry his daughter to him. As l -‘ 
did not taka it by guile, he showed his band, gathered an 
army, and liesieged it. He reduced it to great straits through 
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scarcity and famine till pestilence raged 3 and he captured it 
in 143-L 1 Thus he grew powerful, hit dominion including 
Cappadocia, Malaria, and all the towns from it to the north 
sea of the Khastars. He regularly invaded Greek land, 
ravaging as far as Galatia. Co Ionia, He rut: lew, smd nil the 
coast of the north sea. He enslaved, destroyed, and 
caused loss, 

Joscelyri count of Edessu. married the daughter of Roger 
of Antioch and got 'czaz as dowry with her. He went to 
bring her to Edessa and stayed the night in Birta. That 
night a few men came from Marfba^ the Valley, and the 
district of Birta and reported that the Turks had made a raid 
and taken captive all they met. It was the army of Balaq 
lord of Hanzit and the castle of Z&id. He had come from 
Aleppo with four thousand Turkish horsemen and had sent 
them on all aides to ravage while he himself had camped at 
the well Called Hiiig. a perennial spring in the dominion of 
Edesan, one of the famous castles opposite the district of 
Raskaifa. When the Franks heard the newa they were 
eager to pursue the raiders for they had no idea that Balaq 
wan camping near with his whole force. Galeran especial I v 
urged Joscclyn on liecause it was his land. They started 
in haste at night 3 mounted poor hordes, and pursued, thinking 
to overtake them in the land of Raskaifm They came to 
places where they saw the tracks of the raiders and followed 
them from night till midday, consumed by thirst, dust, and 
heat. They followed till they came to Bflktj’g great camp^ 
They looked and saw an army while they were few, exhausted 
with riding and the fatigues of the rood, The Turks saw 
them hut they could not go hack. When they went to water 
their horses, the Turks ranged themselves on the river bonk 
with tlieir bows and ruined arrows on every Frank who 
approached and his horse. They hemmed them in i shot 
many„ an d took the rest alive., Jqspelyn, Galeran, and their 
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knight-?. 1 They brought them to Balaq, who till then hud 
not believed* thinking it a dream that suck princes should 
in an instant become prisoners. Thus these two famous 
lords were captured when they never expected it. Balaq 
took them to the gate of Edessa expecting the town to 
surrender, but the cithiene abused him and said no word of 
peace. He put his prisoners in Castle Zaid. 

Kin cr Baldwin was in Antioch when be heard this news : 
he at once went to Edeftaa s stayed there, and put a garrison 
there under the command of an honoured monk, Godfrey 
(Gufra) Almuin, until they should know what would happen 
to Balnq's captives At this tune Michael the Armenian, 
lord of Gargar, was harassed by the Turks and us he knew 
that he could not hold the castle he gave it to king Bald win 
and received other places to sustain his life. 

After surrendering Gargar, Michael was given Ehilik^ and 
Baldwin went to Antioch, Baluq continued to harass Gargar, 
ravaging it> SnmaLsat, Gakti, and Castle Manstir. Baldwin 
had to come to the rescue again and bring com from kaisun 
and Sumubdt. When B&laq heard that he wm at KAisun, 
he collected his forces and went to the river Singa between 
Kaisun and Rumaisjit, Baldwin, who did not know that 
Bal&q was so near, kept the feast o! the ascension at Kaisun 
and on the Tuesday they marched without any precautions. 
They reached the famous bridge of the Singa about one 
paniHung away ; most of the cavalry were far off, indeed they 
had not reached the river; the king with a lew attendants 
was ahead with the standard before him, when suddenly 
Ralaq’s ambushed troops sprang on him like twilight wolves 
from all sides* armed, equipped, howling for booty. They 
surrounded the king like a ring, capturing hirm his sister's 
soil, a handsome youth, and many others. 3 Many were 
killed. Baluq took the king to Gargar and tortured him till 
he surrendered the castle. Balaq occupied it and was satisfied, 
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The land was dp]ivcrcd from the thieves and brigands who 
masted it and robbed the -pool : there was peace in the land, 
Tt is said that Balaq would impale a Turk lor taking a bit 
of meat from a poor man and be would not let any harm the 
Christians even by word. He put n garrison m Gargax and 
then took the king and the other prisoners to Castle Z&id 
to join Joscelyn and Calrran. Jo&cel yn had been captured 
in fkptanber, the news reached Edessa on the eve of the 
feast of the Cross, there was no profession that year, instead 
ail weis lamentation. Id April on Whit-Tucsday Baldwin 
was taken. When leaving Castle Zaid. Balaq said to 
Joscelyn, r< ] will bring the Mug to yon, Cod willing, 11 So 
it was, sir months later he joined them, 

A second time this year Balaq camped against Edessa, 
ruined the crops and gardens, and laid waste the land. Thence 
he went to Marian which surrendered;, to Aleppo which also 
submitted, and then he invaded the Frank lands ol Tell 
Bdshir h Dalit, and f eziz + He enslaved, plundered, swept 
away all the villages and sent them to his land. He captured 
Castle Mansur and the men of Khaldt, doing great evi] in 
Frank land that year. 

In August that year 1436 some twenty Armenian soldiers, 
who served in the strong fort, named Between the Castles 
on the hilt of Kaieun. laid a plot with Godfrey Abanin and 
the queen. They went to Custle Zaid as. poor soldiers, ten 
of them carrying grapes, fruit, and fowls. These pretended 
to t>e villagers wanting to complain of the steward who had 
done them wrong. The others stayed outside ready to join 
them when the work began. Those earning load8 went to 
the upper gate of the fort and told the porter the reason ol 
their coming, to complain of the steward. They were told 
L-o wait between the gates while the captain was told. He 
was giving a banquet to the officers, wine was passing and 
they were merry. Many of the guard were looking on T 
only two or three were with the porter in the gate. When 
the messenger went to the eupraiii T those men took the swords 
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bunging between the gates H killed the porter and ail whom 
they found, and called to their friends outside who joined 
them. They held the gate, rushed on the diners, and killed 
them ulL 1 They freed the prisoner*, held the castle, and 
all the Armenians in the town who could joined them. As 
soon a* the disaster was known T news was Kent to Balaq in 
Aleppo. Turks came night and day from all aides and 
invested the castle closely so that none could go in or out. 
On the first night Josodyn on foot with two or three other* 
made bold to leave, broke through the encircling ring T and 
escaped. He had promised the king not to rest till he had 
reached Jerusalem and brought an army to relieve them. 
He went by Kaisun P Tell BAahif, Antioch, to Jerusalem. 
All rejoiced that Baldwin and Guleran were released and the 
wealth piled up in Castle Zuiil captured. When Balaq heard 
what had been done in Ills strong fort, the capital of his 
kingdom, the treasury of hi* wealth, he started at once with 
hk troops and leadied Castle ZuM in four days, ten days 
after the disaster. Ho made a fierce attack and set up great 
engines that battered the wait without ceasing even for 
a moment lest the Franks should come, [n a few days they 
made a breach in the wall and Balaq asked the garrison to 
surrender, promising to spare their lives, as he did not wish 
to assault the castle and destroy hi* honour. They battered 
another great tower over the water supply and razed it to 
the ground ■ when this fe ll the besieged lost hope and Oaleran 
came in person to ask Balaq" s word of honour to spare their 
lives. Hr- gave it and they Unruled over the castle. 1 Butnq 
entered, tortured the Armenians, and finally flayed them 
alive* The king and Haieran went back to their former 
prison. 

Joscelyn went to Jerusalem, collected an army, cuinped 
outside Aleppo on the hill Jaw^hin opposite the west gate 
for three dayp T and took tribute from them. He wanted to 
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relieve Castle Zaid but heart! that Bolaq had taken it and 
killed the Armenians. He destroyed the mosques on the 
hill where he camped* one called Dakka and one built for 
ting Bud wan, cut down gardens and trees, and went away. 
A ilnplim judge in Aleppo, Abn'I Huaan son of Kliashsk&b, 
told the Christiana to rebuild the two mosques. Two bishops 
were in the town, an orthodox Edesaene Gregory or Samson, 
and a melkite. The church treasurers would not agree but 
said, Ia We will not do this for we should open a door against 
ourselves that whenever a mosque is destroyed we must 
rebuild it out of church funds/' On the Friday at the judge's 
order thousands of Muslims with carpenters and axes rushed 
to the churches ; to St. Jacob, broke the pulpit and the 
angels of the altar, defaced the pictures, made an opening 
in the south wall of the sanctuary, prayed there, ami made 
it a mosque. The same with the Greek church of the 
Theotokos and also that of the Nestorume. They sacked the 
churches and the cells of the bishops The mdkite fled to 
Antioch, the orthodox to QaTat Ja 6 bar. This was in 1435 
when Athanasius eon of Kanun&rc was patriarch. 

When he heard of Joscelvivs movements Balaq hastily 
gathered his troops. camped near Mabbu], and wasted the 
land which was not subject to him. Joacelyn prepared to 
fight, collected his troops with Godfrey Almniri j another 
Godfrey ¥ and Hshi, met him near Mabbu j t and the battle 
began. Balaq was defeated, many of his soldiers perished, 
and he went back to Mabbuj meaning to punish the citizens 
for not helping him. While fighting against Mabbtij he was 
struck by an arrow from the wall and died. 1 They took him 
to Aleppo and buried him apart from the family of Grt-uq. 

At the time of the events at Castle Zaid in 1435 some 
Franks railed Venetians got together a great army, equipped 
mniiT ships, nnd sailed the sea to Palestine under their king 
whose name was Dukus. They came to the coast of Tyre 
And Sidou and beached their ships. The Frank* heard of 
1 6th my r 1124. 
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thin arrival so the patriarch of Jerusalem came to them for 
Baldwin the ting was a prisoner. They besieged Tyre 
because it was populous „ still belonged to the Muslims, mid 
all who escaped from lauds conquered fay the Franks went 
to it*. They attacked it from land and sea* fought against 
it with all kinds of weapons of war, and set up great engines 
which battered it night and day. They built* two strong 
towers of wood, of seven storeys * each ten cubits high. They 
covered them with strong planks of damp oak that naphtha 
might Iiave no effect on them. When finished they drew 
them near the wall, Xow the city had not one wall but three 
with small walls outside them T and a deep moat 1 between 
them. The walls were armed carefully and on them was 
a strong force with anna, and the men of Tyre fought valiantly- 
The siege lasted seven months the walls were breached, 
the engines destroyed many towers, but the garrison were 
not shaken for they had food. They were in great distress 
when food ran short. Their Egyptian lord gave them no 
hope. They turned to the then governor of ‘Damascus for 
him to help them and rule over them. The correspondence 
was bv means of pigeons for then* was no way for a man to 
go in or nut. The governor of Damascus gathered a great 
annv to help them and sent this message fay a pigeon, £l On 
a certain day I am coming to relieve you with a great army* 
be strong* resist bravely* be not slack.” By God's will the 
bird fell in the Frank camp. They read the message ami 
wrote another in the opposite sense, +fc You have written that 
we should come to your aid. We cannot come, have no 
troops to resist those assembled against you, and can give 
you no hope. Surrender the city, making sure of your lives. 11 
They tied this to the bird and let it go, When the men of 
Tyre read this they lost hope as they had no food* (A tale 
about Alexander the Great is omitted.) 

They sent honourable citizens to the Dukua the chief of 
the Franks and the patriarch and begged that their lives 
might be spared- It was agreed that those who wished 
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might stay in the city and those who wished might go where 
they cho^e with their families, children, and property, being 
conveyed in peace and safety. They opened the gates and 
the Franks entered and took possession in July . 1 Baldwin, 
Joscelyn (?), and Gale tun were still prisoners. 

The release of Baldwin and the death of Gateran. (A title 
but no paragraph.]; 

Bnrski p whose defeat was recorded, saw in a dream in 
Mosul that eleven dogs rent him. When he woke he told 
his dream and was warned to be on bis guard and not to go 
to prayers that day. He refused to omit the public prayer 
on Friday in the big mosque and as he went in by tho door 
at midday p as is Muslim custom, eleven Inmailkos anrtounded 
Iiltii, pierced Mm with knives, and slew him . 1 In MohuI and 
Assyria his son, who was also called Bur^ki, succeeded him. 

The Franks assembled, king Baldwin, Saint Gilles of 
Tripoli, JoHcctyri count of Edcssa, and were joined by a 
Muslim exile, Dubais of Hill a and Irak. He had come to 
Antioch and was on the side of the Franks. With a great 
army they besieged Aleppo , 3 attacking it on all aides for 
nine months* The citizens were in great distress from famine 
and even ate unclean aril mala. Alter nine months when 
they were on the point of surrender, a message came that 
Bursuq i, governor of Assyria, had come to help them. DubaU 
proposed that bo should be given an army to prevent Buzsuqi 
from crossing the Euphrates till they bad captured the town. 
The Franks were obstinate and would not take his advice, 
BuTfiuqi crowed the Euphrates, and boldly entered the town 
at night . 1 In the morning the citizens opened the gates, 
marched out with Euisoqi, and attacked the Franks, who 
moved away from the town, camped on the hill JawshAn, 
and ten days later moved off towards Antioch. Bursuqi 
followed them as far as AtMrib (Tharib), cutting off stragglers, 
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ilekI plraKkring baggage. Bursuqi returned to Aleppo 
with great joy, 

Bursuqi then besieged Vrib, setting up engines to batter 
the wall night and day ; he made tunnels in the ground 
under the wall and harassed the garrison. When the Franks 
heard this they gathered in Antioch under Baldwin and 
Joecelyn but feared tn come to the relief of the town because 
the Turkish army waa very big. The garrison was in j/reat 
straits, none could go in or out, but one man felt bis zeal 
stirred to take the news of their distress to the king. They 
promised him a reward if he came back sale. He mounted 
a valiant horse, took a sword in his hand, and a pigeon in 
Ids breast, went through the gate like lightning, jumped 
over rank after rank of the infantry who watched the gate, 
leaped the ditch which had been Hug round the place and 
crossed to the other side. The enemy sprang at him from nil 
sides but could not stop him and he reached Antioch to give 
his message feo the king. The Franks started to relieve 
ezaZj hoping in God + They sent a letter by the pigeon, 
11 On a certain day we shall relieve you. Be strong mid 
faint not.” The bird came down in the camp of the Turks 
who wrote a letter In the contrary sense under Joscelya's 
name, “There is no hop from us, the king is engaged with 
tko Egyptians who encompass Mm, Save your Uvea and 
surrender the fort/' When tie garrison read this they were 
divided and said. “ We will cndure t lest there happen to us 
like the pigeon at Tyre ; primps it is a forged letter. Let 
m lie strong ; endure m long as we can ; let us die and not 
surrender.” The Turks saw that their trick had failed, 
sent some of their baggage back in Aleppo to saw it from 
the Franks, unrl sent spies to Antioch to know r when the 
Franks moved. In a few days these reported that the Franks, 
had started. The Turks sent all their stuff to Aleppo, set 
fire to the engines, and only the fighting men remained. 
The Franks stored their stuff at Cyrrhus.and left the hill for 
the big plain above Killlz. The Turks, on seeing the Franks, 
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turned up and down, and were on the right and left of them. 
The Frants who wen? few passed between the Turks without 
fighting and ramped where the Turkish camp had been. 
The Turks saw that they were few, took heart, and argued 
in this w nj r E< It they stop we can cut the roads and they 
will die of hunger; if they rtin it will be a sign of fear and 
we will pursue them.** The Franks put. a sufficient number 
of men in the castle with these instructions. fr We are going 
a little to the west where we and our horses can rest and get 
food and water. (There was nope at 'ezaz.) II the enemy 
pursue* watch them and B when all have come out of their 
places of concealment and they are in one body behind us p 
raise a sign of smoke on the castle* What God wishes will be.’ F 
The Franks moved at dawn on the road to Antioch und r when 
the Turks followed, pretended to flee. The Turks were 
encouraged* all their men who were in ambush showed the in - 
selves r and pursued whole-heartedly. The smoke sign was 
rabed on the castle. The king gave an order, the trumpets 
called, the royal standards were brought to the rear, and 
God was angry with the Turks* who fled losing two thousand 
slain , 1 Only Bursuqi and a few others escaped though 
pursued to Aleppo. He went back to Mosul and died in 
Rahha (Rahbut) on the Euphrates.® 

King Baldwin fetched from Europe Rohe mu nd son of 
Bohemund I of Antioch (after his release from captivity 
to Ddnislumrad he had gone to his own land), betrothed 
him to his daughter, ami made him governor of Antioch . 3 
He fetched another young man of the count s family Fuk r 4 
betrothed him to another daughter, and proclaimed him 
king in Jerusalem in kb own lifetime. Tughtagin* lord of 
Damascus and Eanyas* saw that he could not hold Bdnyas, 
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for it was encircled by Christian territory, so gave it to Bahran 
an IsnmilL He accepted it, collected five hundred men, 
sent gilts to the Frank king, and ottered him his allegiance. 1 

Armenians, sons 0 f Hdiin, lords of Cilicia, opposed Ghhzi 
sun of Ddiibhmand, their brigands plundering his lamia, 
Ghiizi being a mighty prince started to conquer their Sand, 
Bohcmund of Antioch who also suffered from them prepared 
to conquer Cilicia, 

When Bohcuiund of Antioch with his army invaded Cilicia, 
GhazJ invaded it from the other side, and at once the Frank 
and Turkish armies met—"both had come to destroy the land. 4 
The Turks surrounded Bohcmund and destroyed his army, 
not one escaping, and Boheimiiid* a noble youth, was slain. 
They took his head, skinned it for the fine luiir on it, and sent 
the skin of his head with other fine things, shields, Frank 
spears, and saddles to the great sultan of Ispahan as gifts 
and presents of victory. Thus the two princes destroyed 
one another and the Armenian* were set free. It is strange 
that Dioishmand father of Ghdzi destroyed the army of 
Eohemund the elder, father of this Bobemund, and took 
him captive, while his son Gliadestroyed the army of this 
Bohemund and kilted the youth the son. 

In 1442 (A,n, 1131) the great Turkish sultan of Ispahan 
died. 3 There was a severe earthquake with many deaths in 
EhurAsAn, The caliph in Baghdad invested with sovereignty 
Ghdzi son of P&m?hrrmnd T lord of Cappadocia and Malaria, 
who was more powerful than all the Turkish princes in those 
parts. 

In this year Joscelyn of Edesfia, wbn was advanced in years 
hut did not rest from fighting, gathered an army to destroy 
a castle named Tell fc arran between Aleppo and Mabbuj 
wherein dwelt robbers who wasted the country continually. 
He dug tunnels under it to make breaches in it, went down 
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to sec them for himself, and a breach fell on him and 3 juried 
him. When they dug him out he was at his last gasp so they 
carried him back to Tell Bashir, for his body was crushed 
and he was very ilL While he was i| I„ Ghazi gathered an 
army to invade the lands of the Armenian*, the sons of 
Hi fin. When Joscelyu heard this* he bade an army be 
collected and was carried on a sick bed to meet Gh&zi who 
went back to his own land on hearing this news. Joaeelyn 
reached Dalik* died, and was buried in the church there,* 
IIjh son Joscelyu ^ a youth void of understanding, ruled after 
him. In this year also died Baldwin king of Jerusalem 
and his son-in-law Sir Fuk (Folk of Anjou) reigned in his 
stead. As was said above he was made king in the lifetime 
of his father-in-law,, In Antioch after Bohemund son of 
Bohemund ruled Pita bin son of Pitabin, of whom w r e said 
that his army was destroyed m Anatolia and he returned 
to Ms own lund^ 

In the cast after the death of Bursuqi the younger in Kahba 
the great flidtan appointed in 1443 (rightly a.b. 1L27J Zangi 
son of Aqs irnqur commander in the eas t + He was a companion 
ol Bn Kan, who was mentioned before the coming of the 
Frank*. Tutindi Taj u! Mu Ink. that is Crown of the Lords* 
killed them. 5 The sultan in Baghdad was Mas 1 fid, nephew 
of Sinjarshah the great, son of Abul Fufch Malikahalu who 
entered Syria in the dayB of Pliilsirfcus the Domesticua and 
appointed YdghhBiyiu (Yaghsiyan) to Antioch, Buzdn to 
Edesaa, and Tughtagm (Tughdhkin) to Damascus. Sinjanshuh 
was bom to Abu 1 ! Fath of the great queen in Slugsr which 
is Sin jar and so he got bis name. At this* time Hasjid nephew 
of Siujarti'hah Tided the lands of Ispahan h Khurasan* iruk, 
Baghdad, and the whole district to the south-east. The 
lands of Assyria lo the north-west were subject to him. 
In Mosul tbf government was by hk authority, a commander 
1 a. u. mi. 
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who was called Atibek by the Turks; he ruled all 
Mesopotamia, the north, Aleppo, and all Phoenicia. Then in 
Mosul were the fumnufi ^al&h Tid din r Naar ud din* and 
Z* in ud din 'all* Turks who had influence with the suit am 
When Bnrauqi died they held all authority in the east; they {0 
urged the mhm to appoint as commander Zangi son of 
Aqstm<pir + r im£d ud din. This was done and he made Zangi 
commander over Assyria r nil Mesopotamia. Syria, and 
Phoenicia. He gave him the two young sons of the sultan 
Madrid to be lords of the lands and Zangi was their guardian. 
At this time died Mas’ud of Ispahan ; he was succeeded by 
his bob Sularmanshah in Hnmaddn. 1 

1 Quite 1 '.tmnp. MW Lid died in llS^ hii brother SulaimAnatuih did 
not Sisccwd till JLJMk 
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A Tablet in Kufic from Kufa 

Br Jt. GUEST 
(PLATE I) 

rpHE tablet illustrated in Plate L was bought at Kula 
atid the Biller declared that it had been discovered in 
the neighbour hood, a statement that can doubtless be accepted 
as truCp for there would have been no inducement to bring 
such. an object from a distance for sale at a place so stagnant 
as Kufa h now. As affording at least a fairly early csample 
of Kufic writing coming from the birthplace of the script, 
it appears worth recording in the absence of other specimens* 
notwithstanding that it. is not marked with a date, Mr. Gerald 
EflitHnger, who acquired the tablet in 1931 when he was 
at Kufa for his exploration of Iliru, has been so good as to 
supply the photograph for publication. 

The tablet is made of unbaked clay, and must have been 
produced by means of a mould. It is extremely fragile, 
crumbling at a slight touch, and it is surprising that so much 
of the delicate writing is preserved undamaged. Probably 
it was protected from injury by being buried and thin suggests 
that it may have been made on purpose to put into a tomb 
or grave m an omen. 

Tb' inscription contains the ln>t forty-eight verses of the 
thirty-sixth chapter of the Qur'an. Nothing beyond the 
Qur anic text can now lx? made out. but the last, word legible 

(j£) leaves more space hi the last line than is required for 

the conclusion of the chapter, so that the iiual verse was 
probably followed bv three or four additional worth. The 
portion of the chapter that appears is not likely to have been 
reproduced in lull by itself, and it L- probable* therefore, 
that the tablet in its original form was much larger and 
included the entire chapter* or that it was one of a pair or 
series qf tablets containing this and other chapters. 
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Only one trifling variant from the ordinary text of the 
Qur'an occurs ; iu line 16 VI of v. 60 is written for V jl. 

The defective script is used as a rule in words of the form 
Jtls, thus (I. 14), (L 22), jjSJU (1. 23), for 

afl d jjSTU, but fi. 9) is written in 

full- ,^^,..1 which occurs twice (IJ. 3 and 21), m written 
each time without the final ihe last letter of the word 

eliding precisely in the flame wav as thnt of ^ in L IS. 
W ords at the end of n line art 1 broken u u v where, ewen tb& 
*—*■' of the definite article being allowed to stand by itself. 

1 be writing tenda to preserve a continuous horizontal 
base line, but gome letters, notably j, and j, ftra 

sometimes continued to the thickness of a stroke lxr-low the 
Iioe + though at others they do not descend beneath the Hue* 
The letter when not initial ifl always open. The first 

stroke of p-^ p etc,, carried down serosa the line, generally 
but not always. In (|. 14) the letter ^ is identical 

witli »fc, and in (1. 22), oB* consists of a single stroke 

slanting up to the left; both these forms are unusual ones, 
worth noticing, 

M, Fluty writes that having compared the Cairo tomb¬ 
stones and the inscription of the Khali f El Mnbdi (a,h, 165) 
with the tablet, he is inclined to date it in the second half 
of the second century of the l-fijra or rhe first half of the 
third century. He points out that the oldest Cairo biHrrtp- 
tion in relief is dated A,H. 211, He observes, however, 
that we do not know whether the evolution of the Kiific 
script was more or Jens parallel in the different provinces 
during the first centuries, anil that it may be that at Kufa 
inscriptions in relief appeared at an earlier date than 
elsewhere. 
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The table below k intended to facilitate the reading of 
the inscription. It shows the first- word or two of each 
line and the verse of chapter 36 of the Qur'an in which they 

otiprcr. 


Ult-j. 


t« Llm!, 


v, TJnf- 


if. 


1 ^ 36 

2 38 

■H* 

3 ij**^,*] 39 

4 JUi 40 

5 [jJ 42 

6 45 

7 iU 46 

■ri 

8 \jjS~ 47 

9 !JU 48 

10 50 
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17 
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19 
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A Chinese Bronze Ritual Vessel 

Bv W. PERCEVAL YETTS ajtd L, C. HOTKEYS 
(PLATES II ixp III) 

ijihe archaic Chinese bronze, whivli is the subject of this 
article, is in the collection of Captain the Hon. E. GL 
Spcneer-ChurchilL It belongs to the class called chueh gj, 
which, among the ritual wine vessels, hag the smallest capacity. 
A Chinese tradition aligns the origin of the peculiar shape to 
the form of a bird's head, and so me support for this view is 
derived from supposed piefcograms. which are accepted as 
having been need to write chiivli in archaic script. On the 
other hand* certain pot t en - vessels* found recently at 
Hftiao-t'im /L fJL in Honan, the site of a late Yin capital,, 
suggest a more plausible explanation. The place is famous 
as one where the inscribed bones first came to tight about 
1899, and often afterwards It has been rlaimed ns the source 
of many ancient objects offered for Rale. 

Dr, Li Chi ^ pf p the author of the theory, is the leader 
of expeditions which* since the autumn of 1938, have made 
Bcveml exploratory excavations on this site under the aegis 
of the Chinese National Keseareh Institute of History and 
Philology T aided by the Freer Gallery. In a recent publica¬ 
tion of results, 1 Dr. Li Chi describes pottery finds which 
he recognizes as prototypes of the chu&. He traces 
progressive stages in the evolution, starting from a handled 
jug, with small Bpout ami three short feet. The examples., 
reproduced in the Report with photographs, arc copied here 
m °utline* and the stages in the supposed evolutionary 
process are indicated by the order of the minders I to 6, 
Fig. I shows side views and Fig. 2 views from above. It 
will be teen from the drawings that the series starts from 
a simple jug with small spout, large handle, and rudimentary 
feet. Compare the more perfect example in the collection 

1 % FS 9 m ft (Ptttimimiry Report* of Rwaoaiiotu ui 

Anjrnnir!. jjnrtiii 11031), pp. 471 figs. «, I U( |J. I*. 
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of Herr Heinrich Hu nit |[ Plate EQ]< A neck it developed in 
% and the feet become legs. Tn 3 the spout and legs have 
lengthened. No, 4 1ms a more constricted neck, a first step 
towards the development of a Jt tail r \ usei f^. opposite t In- 
spout, In No. 5 the iinal bronze has been almost reached ; 
but note a vestige of the neck, and the addition of two 
capped uprights or columns. chu ££. The latter arise from the 




Tig, J. 


rim nf the body. The brouze shown in No. G resembles the 
type in the Speneer-Clmrchlll Collection "the spout and tail 
are fully developed, the handle is vestigial, the legs curve 
slightly out wards and arc triangular in section, and the 
columns arise from the base of the spout. 

In height (8| inches) and form the piece under discussion 
is not unusual ; but it does present certain noteworthy 
features. Most striking are the signs of wear, proving that 
it must have been handled frequently during many centuries. 
The ornament m low relief on the outside of the body has 
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Pottery Juq> Ingres high, from An-vaxa; Hardt Collection, 

Berlin. 
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become obliterated except where protected by protuberances : 
the handle on one side and the bovine head, modelled in high 
relief, on the other. The worn area clearly shows the manner 
in which ike vessel was habitually grasped, and offers objective 
evidence o! a fart patent to anyone who is familiar with the 
cJiiieh class. It b that the small loop handle fails to provide 
an effective means of holding the vessel. Surely this is an 
almost unanswerable argument in support of Dr. Li's theory 
that the chiieft is the outcome of an evolution which started 
from a plain pottery jug with a handle large enough to grasp. 




5 . 

Fig. 2. 


In short, tho loop at the side of the cMeh is merely a vestige 
inherited from the prototype. 

The decoration that remains shows unusually fine work¬ 
manship : the details are minute, well formed, and sharply 
defined. Though the design is approximately symmetric, 
It has not been impressed with a die. There is evidence that 
the mould for the wax pattern was in two halves which joined 
along the median line of the spout and tail. The main 
motives oil the handle side are two of the to-culled Vtio-t ieh 
masks. On the opposite side a bovine head in partly rounded 
relief is the chief feature* £pira|3 T inclined to be squared, 
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m s m & m % x ® fct chia chant? shim cftid o cite 

ts L ung yu chu cluing = the head of the family, who leads and 
instructs; composed with yu t right hand raising the rod. 
But the Sht& fflSn'j glosa or description ol a father by the 
word meaning “carpenter's square” did not satisfy Tuan 
Yu-t»*ai, who in his edition 41 corrects" the character to 
chit, big, gross. But the " correction ” seems not very 
satisfying either^ as a gloss on the word father. 

But when consulting the Shm IFen for light on the con¬ 
struction or meaning of any character, we must bear In mind 
that its author Ifsli SMfi had nothing like the wealth of 
ancient materials of Bronze and Pottery, much less Bone 
and Tortoiseshell, that is available to modem investigators, 
Such archaic documents usually phow a notable difference 
of aspect from the Lesser Seal. In this case the hand, if it 
grasps an object of wood at all, is holding a club r not a mere 
staff, and a dub hdd by the thicker end of its tapering length, 
as our figure &tows. Paternal discipline must have been 
strict indeed In those times, when the picture of a hand and 
dui seemed a natural manner of suggesting a father. 

The truth seems to be that it is neither a staff nor a club 
that is represented B though it is less certain what the object is. 


But a very plausible conjecture is put forward by Lo Chengyu 
ill Ms p, 30* There he writes* |jp ff J ^ 

a m ii & * £ % | ^ jfe # iE. thit is, - aii 


deciphers J as r hamj r a staff, but the inscriptions on 


archaic Bronzes are composed with | , which we may 
conjecture to depict (a hand} holding a torch p+ (we must 



suppose Lo to refer to the complete archaic character 


Lo b conjecture has thi^ in its favour, that it includes the 
character J? cM p which whether alone,, nr else as part of some 
compound, appears as Hsii Shea's gloss on the Lesser Beal 
form. Further, it throws light (as indeed a torch should do} 
cm the explanatory phrase used by Hbii Sheu, of “ rhe head 
of a family who leads and instructs ?t r conceived under the 
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figure of one who “ lightens our darkne&a 71 when following 
the atony path of education. 

i. Ting . This character* which represents a nail or tack, 
was adopted as the fourth ol the Cycle of Ten Day*. Aa 
Hueh it and the other nine were used to murk* inadequately 
m it. may seem to us. the Birthday of an individual, as though 
we might say Sl A Wednesday's child ! \ and leave it at that. 
It is curious that the Lesser ^a! and modem character** 
giving a side-view of the object, seem more natural than 
the mere rounded circle* oval, or square, picturing the head 
only of the nuij, which are nearly always the form found 
on the most ancient Bronzes and on the Honan Relics. 

5. TVe. There is no doubt about the identity of this 
character, nor about the significance of its construction* 
It depicts, as the Skw Wen says, the slips of wood, one long 
and one short, with two horizontal strokes tying them together. 
This alternation of longer and shorter tablets is not always 
closely observed even in the older examples. Sometimes, 
on the other hand, it is markedly insisted on, as in my 
Collection (H. 720), where we find . An interesting 

variation (occurring in a compound J is lo be noticed in S 

O -H-S-K. Ron A™, Ji.p, 23), where instead of two horizontal 
lines, or a narrow oval, the binding string or cord appears 
as a reversed S, and bus the same relevance to the- vertical 
lines here as has the double loop in (f, au archaic script ion 
oi the later ^ ti, a younger brother, a word that, in that sense, 
so l' fir '-l for the ancient scribe to picture that- he took 
relqge in a homophone ti (now* written serial number, 
series), which he symbolized by the design of a thong wound 
round and round a halberd, ^ to. And this late, specialized, 
character ® ti, is, itself a camouflaged design, 

introducing an intrusive ft chu, bamboo, “ and the same 
with intent to dfleeivu.” 

l2S " L. C. Hopkins. 

J&ASr IA^TUAA\ 





MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

EES NESTOKIENS EN CH1XE APRES 84S 

Nous connaissons aujourd’bui aeaea biexi rbistoirf; des 
Nestorkns en Chine depths 635 jusqu’a k persecution de 845* 
nuiJa il fairt arrive* eneuite jusqukijx Kin pour trouver 
a nouveau des chrGtiens silt k ko| olnnois T Vn textc de 
Li To-yn, non signals juoqu’id, nous fait connaitre k product; 
a Tchkng-tou dkn 11 moine de Ta-ta'in* 1 
Ta-Ts'in seng), quJ Unit bon oculiste, uiais ceci nous kiase 
encore dans la prcmj&rc moiti£ du IX 1 sifecle^ 

Dans un href article du Bulletin de Mnatitiit ths Hautes 
Etudes ctunoisea de Bruxelles, j s ai montre qu'un texfee de 
Ngeou-yang Sieoii s’appliquait peut-etrc cependant h des 
Nestoriens qui auralent vecu k Canton thiirn la scoondc 
moitiiS du XP wiede, Ed tout caa s deux textes me patukaent 
ludiquer quo !e nom meiue des monasteres nest orient a savoir 
Ta-TB F in-S5eu # Temples do Ta-t^in,” aurv^cut assess 
longtempe, 

Du premier de eea textes, que je n’ai pas encore recherche 
autrenscntj je ne park tpxe par Om-dire : en deecmbre 19S8 a 
Mr. William Hung || Hong Ye) m'a dit que, dans une 
poesie de Son Che (1036-1101), il r-st question du Tu-Ts'Iti-icu 
de Telieou-tclie (CIiAhhi), oil Sou Che auxait dejonne. Dkutrc 
part, k k table du ek 23 du t 1 ® f i Kmg-to 
tch iman4tntt kc compile en 1006 d on vnit figure r r dans la 
lignee spiritneUe du tnaitre du dhyam ^ [fl] Tehc-vuun, 

K m wtre du dkyana $ Ykn-pm du Ta-Ts’in-sweii de la 
eapitah- [= SkganfouJ " & ± % ^ ^ ft j® ^ u 

Presque certainement. dans le premier caa t efc surcmcnt dans 
le second, lJ skgit d'anrien.s monaat fires nestarieiifi qui avaient 
™ transform^ en Tuonaatfircs bmjddhiqueb ; le bcmddhiame 
refleunt en effet aprts cette persecution de 845 dont le 
nest-orianismn* cliinois ne aVsfc pas rekve. Lc en.^ pourrait 
auiai fit re analogue a cdui de cet an rim monastfire chretten 
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portanfc encore le nom en apparent earactfriatique de 
-|- ^ Che-tseu-BseUp Temple de la Croix, qti on a 
retro live il V a quelquea arniees an Fang-chan, mais qni ( d£s 
l opoque mongole, et tout eo gardant son com do “Temple 
de U Croix", ttait duvemi ou redievenu un mnnnstftre 
bouddhique ; it y a toutefois quelque doute 3iir le aons et la 
date du nom do Che-taeii-sseu darts le cas du monafitere 
du Fang-chan, 

Je public des a present ees indications proviaoirca, mats il 
faudra lea Tcpfendre pins en detail; tellea quelled, ce de 
premiers addenda a 1'excellent Iivre de M. A* C. Moule, 
Christians in China before the year 1550* 

US P* PfiLUOT- 


THE NESTORI&K& IN CHINA 
I. The + ffe $ Shih-T£& Sstr at Fano-Shan 

The very valuable and interesting note which precedes 
this, and of which Professor Pelliot has very kindly let me 
see the proofs T raised a rat her curious question about the 
** Christian ,T monastery found hy Mr, Harding and further 
examined hv Sir R. Johnston in I9i9 near Fang^han, In 
his very carefully worded remarks about this monastery 
Professor Pelliot has made full and kind allowance for what 
he know to be my vieW» P or rather my doubts, on the subject. 
But even so his words lids Christ lull Monastery which, 
in t he Mongol dynasty and tho ugh it kept its name of l emple 
of the Cross p t had become or become again a Buddhist 
monastery fi ) will form the text for the following notes. 

1 . -|- rjt Shih-tzU ,s Cross ** was a known designation 
of Christian monasteries in the Mongol dynasty. 

2. There is as yet no positive evidence that the Fang-shan 
monastery was ever Christian. 

li The two stones carved with crosses and a brief Syriac 
Inscription look as if they might together have formed the 
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pedestal of a stele or ^ pei ; they certainly were not parts 
of el 4f eh'mng. 

4. These stones were certainly not in their original positions 
when found, and they may have hern imported from else - 
where. Wo actually read of the lamas in Mongolia using 
Christian gravestones carved with a cross lor the repair of 
a monastery (Revue des Mumn& en Chine et tin Conga, No. 26, 
Mars, 1891, p. 412), 

5< The title SMhdzu *m was not “ kept 1T by the monastery, 
but granted to it by the Emperor in 1365, 

G* Tine title was granted when the monaster}- hud been 
restored by the monk Chmg-sfmn in consequence 

of a vision which he had seen of a spirit who spoke ten words 

tO 11 1 Til 

7. The words -J- rj* shih tzu may mean 11 the ten 
character " f he. a Cruss, or, quite as weU ± " ten characters," 

8* The question then arises, was thh monastery, which 
is certified as Buddhist in the tenth, fourteenth, and twentieth 
centuries, called by the Mongol Emperor “ Temple of the 
Cross ” or " Temple of the Ten Characters ” ? 

9. Against the possibility that shih tzu may here mean ** ten 
characters " rather than M cross" may be set the undoubted 
fact that two ancient stones carved with crosses were in the 
monastery in 1919, and the unimpressive and unrhythmical 
nature of the ten words spoken by the spirit. 

In 1919 them were in the monastery two inscriptions which 
have both been published in Le Bulletin CaihoUgm de Pikin, 
No. IlS r facing pp„ 230, 22 L The. first is dated a.d. 960 
and records the restoration of the # ^ Ch'nng sheng 
yuan, mentioning the survival of a stone ch'uang. The second 
is dated 1365 and entitled gg -f™ ^ id Ch'ib tz f 6 

flhih tzu eft pei chi " l Record on a stele of the grant by order 
of (the title) shih. tzts 5Su ? ', The text describes how the 
monk Chlng-shan found the monastery in niins T but saw 
there still u a stele and a chuang T \ "At dusk he sat rapt 
in meditation before the ck'uung when he saw opposite 
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him a spirit in a green robe, with a golden shield, blue kerchief, 
black slioc^ a red face, and long beard, who spoke and said, 
! If you please to dwell here I will guard you/ When he had 
finished speaking he disappeared, but- (Ching-shanJ aaw again 
on the ancient ch'ua&g the shih fzn ahming one above another* 
Joyfully rising from meditation he instantly made a verse : 
It- waa with reason that I came to wander on this bdl. In 
my meditation I met a spirit who spoke. The shift tzik 
shedding brightness appeared. Great h the good fortune of 
this place. He respectfully uttered an oath and said, 1 I will 
completely restore the convent/ ” 

The words roughly translated above are as follows :— 

a m a « - m - ^ & m m n *t » 

m Ba & m w ru & 

JG # 15 A At JR * rfir li in fif if it Jtfc ill S 

»*#■»*«««!,*# + **** 

# * illl JH: lli 

* + a # * + !»s » * a Jfc a * *r 

it « & ® # m hit w ke 

On p. SI of my little book to which Ffcofessor Felliot ref ore 
it is suggested tliat the hill Say-sou on which a cross was 
found is probably jjg jl| FTsi shan. I have since seen an 
article by Fr. O. Aruaiz in which he shows that V. Ricci in 
the seventeenth century wrote jgf |1) (Shih shan). Shill ehnn 
is a hill just outside the middle south gate of Ch‘uan-chou 
apparently. It still seems to he possible that Ricci made 
a mistake and that Hsi shan is right. 

125 . 


11. The CttRisTLir; Monument of Hsi*an Ft 

In the fourth volume ol it n Skih hmeh nien poo 

(TA* History Annual) Ml W. Hun^ (gfc ^ Hung Yeh) 
dinquBfloa the evidence for the place where the famous Monu¬ 
ment was found. Huvret contended that the pluec was in 
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the district of Chou-cbili ; Chinese a at Lars say that 

it was at j| Ch c ang-an, It is flattering to find that 
Mr. Hung mentions my Christian* in China r hut when lie 
aays simply that I 11 follow Havre* ” chit Hmi) he 

does bare justice to my words (p. 28) t “ This appears to be 
the tnosL probable account of the place of the discovery 
according to the best evidence hitherto published, though, 
aa will be seen below, it is now very seriously called in 
question tf ; or to the footnotes in which I say that. 
Professor Pelliot promises to show that the inscription 
was not found at Chou-chill but on the spot where it was 
set up in 1625 'and give ill considerable detail the evidence 
on either side. To this evidence Mr. Hung adds nothing 
important, except the discovery of that monastery of Ta-eh A in 
near Chou-chih which is mentioned by Professor Pelliot on 
p r 115 above. He makes a vigorous and lucid statement 
of the print# Jam likelihood that the stone was found near 
the monastery where it was set up in 1625, outside the west 
gate of Haim Everything points to this conclusion^ except 
the fact that the Jesuits, who must have known, aay that it 
was found near Ohou-chiL The repeated evidence of Trig&ult 
who wm at Hsian. specifically charged to study the monu¬ 
ment, in the very year 1625 is specially impressive. And if 
the stone was found at Hsi-sn, who could ever have thought 
of suggesting that it was found at Chou-chih ? Mr, Hung 
does not shirk this question, but his explanation will not 
™ilv be accepted. We now know, he argues, that there 
had been a Ta-eh'in monastery at Chou-chih. Some learned 
native of that place, seeing the title Ta-ch'in Monastery 
(A $£ Ta-ch'in ss&J on the monument at Hsi-an, where 
the name Ta-ch'in was quite forgotten, may have aaitl, 
” This mud have come from Chou-chih/' Assuming that 
the name of the Ta-eh'in monastery w T as known at the end 
of the Ming dynasty—the notice of it in modern topographies 
seems to be purely antiquarian—is it likely that such a 
remark, if made., should have weighed against the contrarv 
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evidence which would have been known to hundreds when 
TrigauLt war at Hsian 7 I think that the existence of a 
Tii-ch'in monastery op the "ppf Chung-nan mountains 
near Chou-ehih would have impressed Havret very differently* 
. The alternative guess, that the word which Trigmdt transcribed 
cAeye&? and took to be a place-name was intended by the 
speaker to be a common noun describing the nature of the 
situation, '* foundation/* “ monastery," “suburb/ 5 or what 
not* is not dealt with by Mr, Hung. 

My own feeling is that while probability is immensely 
in favour of Hsian, the evidence ns it stands supports 
Chou-chih T and that Mr* Hung has not. yet proved life point* 
The most useful featuxes of the article are the Chinese 
texts of the Chinese authors, especially those with reference 
to the Ta'ch J in monastery at Chnu'chih, and a few corrections. 
The most important of the latter is the restoration of 
£g IS S Ch'ieu dh'ieu i (early seventeenth century) for 
IJh Ch'ien Ta-hsin (late eighteenth century) aa the 
author of j?t #j( # Ckmg chiao k c a& (cf. For* Sin*, 12, pp. 18, 
60, 319 n 394-6), which is included in ^ $f£ Iri ftsueh cki „ 
o* 44, foL 11-13. This work seems to have been written after 
the publication of the inscription by Leo Li and Fatal Hsii, 
and was first printed in 1664* 

For the Ta-cirin monastery at Chou-ehih which, as 
Pmfessor Pclliot has said, Ls possibly a fresh example of 
a Christian monastery surviving in name at least into the 
eleventh century, Mr* Hung gives these references : Chou ckih 
h&irn chih t 1925, c, 2, foL 37 ; Su lung p*Q thik chi , 1613, 
c, l f fob 1 —if c. 23, foL 4, [ed, Ss& pu Is'iing jfe'an, vob 1, 
fob Tr", c. 1 T fob lr c T 5r D * c* 5, fob 5—8.) 

The Shih Jmith nien jmjo reached me through the kindness* 
of Sir James Stewart Lockhart at the end of October, when 
Professor Felliot’a note was already in print, 

125 . A* C* Motile* 
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THE HISTORY OF REINDEER BREEDING 

The Norwegian Institute for Comparative BesenTch in 
Human Culture has. for almost a decade, undertaken 
the task of making a thorough investigation into Arctic 
culture. Within the Arctic region of culture it in perhaps 
chiefly reindeer breeding which attracts attention, conse¬ 
quently the Institute has considered it an object of importance 
to study this question. Moreover, it appears that reindeer 
breeding has not yet been investigated thoroughly enough 
to make a successful study of its origin possible; consequently* 
the Institute has undertaken to promote the printing ol 
reliable material about the game. And although research has 
chiefly been concentrated on the Lapp reindeer breeding in 
Fenposcandia* it appears that already at the present stage of 
investigation it has been considered important to direct 
attention to the reindeer breeding of the Samnycd, The 
publication by the Institute of Dr, Lektiaalo's work : Beit rtf ge 
aw Kmnlnis dor Benniiorzuckt bei den yurakmm&jeden, Oslo* 
1932; 180 pages 4- 32 illustrations, is evidently u result of this 
plan. 

Already in the Journal de h Soc, Fimio-Otigrienne, 30 
(1913), the well-known Lappologue, K. B r Wiklimd, from 
LTpeala, published a paper, “ Frageschema fur die erfomhung 
des rentier momadismus/’ revised by experts, by the help of 
which it was hoped that new material might be collected 
concerning the question, even then momentous about the 
origin of reindeer breeding. A number of years ago. 
Professor K. Nielsen, Oslo, in collaboration with WTkluod, 
drew up a detailed schedule of questions for the Norwegian 
Institute, which schedule contains over two hundred questions 
on the subject. The scheme of Lehtisalo s hook is founded on 
tkia schedule — only issued In typed copies — and the same 
schedule was also used when some tundra Yuruk material 
was noted down. In this connec tion we point out that the 
Prussians have aba begun to take interest in collecting notes 
on this subject* Professor P. A. Gruner has in Trudg 
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BOankogo Vetmmrnaga Institute viii, Omsk, 1927, published 
a comprehensive programme for the study of reindeer 
breeding, containing 2fi0 questions. 

The hook tri'rits of nuttrbl about 1 utak-Shmoyed reindeer 
breeding collected by the author, partly on the spot in North 
Euasia and Western Siberia. It is of special interest because 
the Samoyed are eastern neighbours of the Lapp and because 
the Ynrak-Samoyed possessed the most extensive reindeer 
breeding fHuong the Samoyed, Before the Great War they 
possessed at least 300,000 reindeer. Moreover, the reindeer 
breeding of the Samoyed is of special interest, because many 
authors Lave assumed that tliia, one of the chief among Arctic 
cultures, actually originated among the Samoyed. 

The first part of the hook, over fifty pages, consists of 
n comprehensive list of the Yurak reindeer breeding 
terminology. The list is made up not in an alphabetical 
order, but the words are grouped with a view to facts and 
objects. But thunks to the schedule of questions which 
was applied, the list has been made comprehensible. Although 
a most elaborate transcription has l>cen applied, the use of 
the list is facilitated for the ethnographers by the fart 
that the words of reference appear in a less elaborate 
transcription. This way of facilitating the use of the words 
contained in the list for non-professionals is a circumstance 
worthy of note, as it often happens that people, not versed 
in phonetic transcription, are not able to decipher transcrip¬ 
tions if too elaborate. 

The terminology of the Imok is of special importance, 
as by the help of the same one ought, hy an intimate study 
thereof, to be able to find out, among other things, whether 
the 1-npp and the Samoyed had any contact with each other 
during an earlier period in connection with reindeer breeding, 

I-J absence of written documents it is perhaps onlv through 
the language that one can discover relics to explain the 
connection lietween the reindeer breeding of these tribes. 
A superficial survey of the list seems to prove that, in spite of 
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the geographical ncighboorkod t no dose points of contact 
seem to exist In this respect between the Lapp and the 
Samoycd. But as trmea of a contact between the tribes 
almost always become manifest in the languages, in case 
the contact should have existed* it is probable that we cannot 
here imagine such fi contact* It Ls Eics-t permissible to assume 
that, if the Lapp and the Samoyed lived in the neighbourhood 
of each other : the contact was of an altogether superficial 
character. ns for instance with that of the Tungus, who during 
centuries lived in Siberia, practically isolated in the midst 
of other trills, in such a manner that only rare traces of their 
contact could become manifest in their language or Lu their 
cultures. From the point of dew of loan word investigation 
this example is moreover specially notable and instructive. 

Earlier it has been pointed out that there is a resemblance 
between, for instance, Tur. Sam, ijuliu ”u kind of sledge \ 
and some Finno-Ugrian word*. These words I took upon as 
loan words from times. far back. They eeetn to prove that 
references to reindeer brooding in the Fmno-TJgthin and 
Samoyed languages seem to have a common unrestor us 
though they hud been borrowed—perhaps a couple of 
thousand years ago—while in a primitive stage* by one of 
the group of tribes from the other. Meanwhile it is still too 
early to pronounce the opinion that loans from the Samoyed 
quarter were possible. In any case reindeer breeding has 
since developed independently, both among the Lapp and 
the SamoyixL 

The second part—over a hundred pages—contains notes to 
the list of terminology. This part is of interest owing to the 
fact that the material is abundant and partly new, Eind, no 
doubt, reliable, as most of it was collected on the spot. 
A Eireumataiice adding further interest to these notea— 
although they are only intended to l>c descriptive—is, that 
they have been augmented by a great deal of information* 
gained from Russian sources, though hard of access, owing 
to the events of recent years. 
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The interesting illustrations are to a great extent now and 
good. Among those we specially note number 12. the descrip¬ 
tion on page 111 of a shed where the reindeer of the forest 
Yurak are kept during the worst gnat time, and where they 
are protected by the lighting of fires, which produce 
dense emote. This custom was earlier observed in Siberia 
among the Ostyuk near Beresov. I have also noticed similar 
sheds among the Yenisei-Ostvak and the Gstyak-Famnyed 
on the Tus, 31eanwhile^ this kind of protection can only be 
used when reindeer herds are not too great, 

The book.like oil the books of the Institute, is well produced, 
and both the Institute and the author are to be congratulated 
on its appearance. Through it we liave made & great stride 
towards the unravelling' of the f|nestioii of the origin of 
icmdeer breeding. 

Kki Donnee. 


ONE ASPECT OF STEESS IN UTIDC AND HINDI 

The problem of stress in Urdu and Hindi sometime* seems 
insoluble,, When an Indian, whose native language is Urdu 
or some dialect of Hindi, speaks English we feel that- he stresses 
the wrong words of a sentence and the wrong syllables of 
words. He appears to us to say | A'kadsmik] for [ J »ka^ pmt k| j 
I'bigaimj] for [Itfgirarf] ; [^ssosjcjn] for [VioUEderjnj. But, 
apart from the mere shifting of stresses, the nature of the 
stress ami hid conception of it appear to be different 
from ours. 

My impression is :— 

(i) That stress in the languages mentioned is nnt wholly 
unlike that of English, but 

(li) that it m weaker* a stressed syllable closely 
resembling an mmtre&sed one, and 

fiii) that- stressed vowels differ very little from unstressed 
vowels. 
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Tin" facts in (ii) and (iii) account lot the difficulty which 
English speakers have in hearing the stress- We have all our 
lives been accustomed to strong stress associated with special 
forms of vowels. Our dictionaries mark it. Speakers of 
Urdu and Hindi, on the other hand, are used to weak stress 
and give little or no thought to it : none of their dictionaries 
mark it. Consequently they are not In the habit of recognizing 
it-, and I feel sure that when questioned they often make wrong 
statements about it. 

Thus I have sometimes been told by them that words like 
mdMItuf, hhardknu, mdhdk t bkdfdk\ have the stress on the 
second syllable^ whereas T am convinced that it is on the first. 
They say* too d sometimes that hdhd T flowed, arid htwa, was 
made, have the same stress a^ bdhii. having closed to flow a 
and iwiflfi, having caused to make. I feet that the former are 
| ^baha, J bAna] F and the latter [hA'hu.. h&taa]. Is t here any pro<*( 
either way 1 (Ir is, necessary to add that Indians differ from 
one another in their judgment on these stresses; there is 
plenty of support lor toy view.) 

The effect of h on short vowel? in Urdu furnishes, il not 
a proof, at least a strong argument. I have frequently stated 
that stressed dk followed by a consonant or t or e m pronounced 
[ffih] h while unstressed dh is [Ah] or [ah]. 

[1) Let us take mahatma and maknL According to the rule 
just given, the first vowel will be ]m| if the stress is on the first 
syllable and [ 4 ] if it Is on the second. Similarly btifuiltHi\ 
tahahid, will begin with hie and t® or bA and tA,, according to 
whether the sirens fa on the Fuat or second syllable. .Now* in 
all these words the first vowel is [m] not [a] \ it follows 
therefore that the stress is on the first syllable, 

( 2 ) Again, the first vowel ul the combination dip in Urdu 
i-s [a] when the stress is on the first syllable and [a] or even [o | 
when the second syllable is stressed. Let 11 ?. take the t wo words 
written bdhd ; we find |baha|, flowed, ami [baba.], having caused 
to flow. By the rule stated the stress of the former 3? on the 
first syllable* and of the latter on the second. 
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(3) Two other wottIs* both written *mhallo. Id 
P salms xlviii. % occurs the phrase (bhuhr) he tmhaUfi aw, 
which means cither " in the palaces of the city 51 or “in the 
various sections of the city s \ To get the first meaning we 
must pronounre [mfflhl6l r to get the second [mAh All ft] ; this 
implies that in the former the stress U on the first syllable, 
in the latter on the second. The singular of the first word 
is ttuzhall. the correct pronunciation of which is |mashi| or 
['mffihfil] ; u lew people incorrectly say | ixla^IxjiI] or ;mhiil]. 

(4) One more example, baftm sahar is pronounced [bA'hAr 
's®hEr]< 

We may say to ourselves : " Perhaps stress is not connected 
with the two pronunciations of tth. Is it not possible that 
babiT sahar is pronounced [bihAr Bee J ber] h anrl not [bA'liAi- 
■'fliiherj £ r ” It may be possible* but I am mire it i.^ not the 
case. At any rate no explanation dissociating the two 
pronunciations from stress has ever been given. 

An interesting corroboration Ls furnished by Panjabi, In 
that language we get the low rising tone when h precedes, and 
the high falling tone when it follows, a stressed vowel. For 
bahar sakar a Panjabi would say [ba^Ar sse'r]. showing 1 hat he 
feels the stress as I have stated it. ‘I lc same holds of the other 
examples given. 

We may perhaps be permitted to conclude that in a mutter 
like this the evidence of trained English ears cun be trustee! 
to a very considerable extent, 

OO, 


T. Graham e Baiubt. 
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An-NasT (Koran 9 k 37) ln der I&LAMwmxN Tmihthkk. 

By Axel Moberg. 10 x 6| p pp. 54. Lund i C. W, K. 

Gteerup ; Tveipzig : Hnrrassowit-z, I SSL 
On the title page is the quotation Si Muslim scholars did not 
understand intercalation ". The pamphlet is an elaborate 
proof of this statement by Wcllhanaen, Tabari's commentary 
gives eleven traditions about Lina wortl t explaining it to mean 
11 postponement n or ** transference of holiness 1P , though 
a connection with the root iA to forget ” is suggested. A care¬ 
ful study of bo me of these traditions shows that some system 
of intercalation lies behind the surf ace. The same result 
is reached by a study of the various forms of the proclamation 
made at the festival concerning the * + holiness " of Muhnrram- 
AbBirum T following Abfi ila'shar Ja j far b. Muhammad 
al-Balkhi (died 272-885)* and Fukhr ud Din ar-Razi are the 
only scholars who understood the meaning of internal at ion T 
and their views were not accepted. 

The author points out that the text of some of the traditions 
in Talari is in disorder. He seem* to have missed one case 
of this. He translates : 14 three : Abu Thu mam a x^sfwan b. 
TJmayya, one of the Bnnii Fuqaim b. al-HAritii + further one 
of the Banu Kinjna, 1 * “ Further M usually introduces 
n second tribal name of a person already named. AI-Birfini 
says that Abu Thumdma (he calls him Junada) belonged to 
Fuqaini b. 4 adf T n sub-tribe of Kind on. So it is highly 
probable that something has fallen out of the tradition and 
l hough three men are spoken of only one m named. 

The conclusion reached is that it is impossible to know what 
meaning Muhammad attached to a it may have been 
intercalation or intercalary month. The words s 1 to make good 
the number of months 3r are equally hard to interpret. 

Anri ie said to mean IS added !l , especially l- milk to which 
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water has been added +± T while flosii 1 means ** a pregnant 
woman ”, forming a striking parallel to tie Hebrew ■ ibbiir 
which me ana both 4i lilteradation :f and tl pregnancy ”. 
Then some traditions make out mmV to be a man; this 
has been connected with ndsi* who was head of the committee 
of the Sanhedrin which fixed the intercalation. 

Qalamn (vd. also appears as the name or title 

of the man who announced the intercalation. It has been 
proposed to derive this from 

A later age forgot the word nmi* and borrowed the Aramaic 
fcahisa. 

434 - A. S. TkittOx\ t . 


Stuheen ZJTH Geschtchtk ukb Alterrn Arabtechen 
I rasTENflMEOEL. By G. Richter. 9 Sf, pp, viii -f 115* 
Leipzig: Heinrichs, 1932, RM. 12. 

The problem tackled in this pamphlet is a purely literary 
one* the origin of the Arabic Mirror for Magistrates ; the 
subject matter and philosophical basis are mentioned only 
incidentally. The matter appears first as part of the general 
matter of ethics and gradually separates itself to appear 
in independent books. Ibnu T-Muqaffn’ is the first writer 
to treat this matter; but it has not yet become separate. In 
his adab aUabh it is at ill part of ethics and in Kalila tm 
Dimmi it is combined with a story. Ibnu Qxrtniba wrote 
a Mirror which is presumably more or less the same as the 
ti rat book of his £ yw n n} -Akhbfir m Ctirioualy Dr. II ichtcr does 
not mention the third book. The Kitdb oZ-TVij, whether by 
ahJahiz or not, is definitely a Mirror though it doca not depend 
directly on Thru Qutaiba. Ibnu ‘Abd Rabbihi included two 
chapters on this matter in the *Iqd nl-Farkf, and in these 
Sections, at least, he does not plagiarise from Ibnu Qutaiba 
though they have some material in common. Other works 
of the same nature are those entitled AtemMdn ml maxthri 
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in which the title originally meant good and bud trait* of 
character. Another branch of this literature h best 
exemplified by the letter of T&liir ibnu ’1-Husam on the Art 
of Government, Among later writers Okimli composed 
a Mirror wherein the prince approximates to a Sufi. 

In the early stages there is very little Greek influence ; a few 
tales about Alexander, both the king and tin? Muslim saint, 
point morals. Naturally Iranian influence is strong. The 
Arabic writers used a history book, the lives of the kings, 
probably the Kh-udaytmutoft w hich Ibnu ’l-MuqftfEa* translated, 
also a book very like the Arab adub books, which may have 
I'i-en called the Aiflntiihmih. and a Book of the Crown. The 
Arabic Mirror followed the lines laid down by tbc Iranian 
though it wns enriched by examples from Muslim history 
and brought into line with religion. 

Dr, Richter argues that Ibnu T-Muqafhr, as a former 
Manichee, had an agnostic purpose in writing. Burzoe's 
introduction to Kalila tea Dimnn is his work and is opposed 
to Islam by its insistence on the difficulty of find ing the true 
religion. The story of Dimn&'s trial is amoral for all the 
emphasis is laid on his successful defence while his punishment 
is barely mentioned, hinting that moral law does not exist, 
Ur, Richter ignores the fact that Ibnu p l-Muqnffa J was trans¬ 
lating the hooks that lay nearest to him p those in his mother 
tongue. One idea bore no fruit, Tbnu 'bMuq&flu' insists 
on the importance of the prince having faithful friends. 
Friendship fills iftifila tm Dimwit * Dr. Richter finds here 
a reflexion ol the baud nf Zindiq poets who filled the good 
people of Basra with shocked wonder* an association that was 
followed later hy the Brethren of Purity, and, one might 
adit, by all the secret societies that made the Muslim world 
Ferment. But this was not to be ; the prince liecame an 
autocrat surrounded by slaves* 

One would suggest that Biahr ibnu T-Mu l £amid, who trans¬ 
lated Ealifo Ten IHmm into verse, was ibnu T-Mu'tamir, 
the theologian and poet, 
jiias, jAjiaiav lisa. 
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This is a very useful piece of work ; one regrets that the 
first few pages are written in the worst German style, involved 
and pretentious. 

A, S. Trltton. 


The Is flu knce of Islam. By Rev* E, J. Bolus. 8$ x 5}, 

pp. 199. London : Lincoln Williams, 1932. IDs. fiJ r net. 

The author of this book seems to have had two objects 
an mind, firsts to show that Muhammad welh & vptv inferior 
prophet, and second, to show up the defects of Islam. In the 
same book he judges the prophet by an absolute standard 
and the religion that bears his name by a relative, historical 
rrtandard. There may be a place for a c riticism of Muhammad 
showing how impossible It is for a Christian to accept him 
as a prophet., but that should be kept separate from a historical 
study of the religion he founded. It is quite easy to condemn a 
religion, to pillory the nations of Europe for their jealousy and 
fear of each other. Jot the tariff walls that divide Christian 
brothers, the vices that are rife, the ostentatious luxury 
that is content to exist side by side with poverty, and the 
incompatible promises made by England about Syria to the 
French ami the Arabs. If any Muslim troubled to read this 
book it will provoke a rejoinder like those called forth by 
Nathfr / »<£iu. Tt is a pity to have to use strong language* 
lor much in the hook is troe T much that ought to be said, 
but it is to be feared that it is said in the wrong way, so that 
it. will produce only anger and not searchings of heart. In 
places the use of slang jars. 

I o point out a few mistakes. It is an unwarranted, inference 
to say that the man who recited the stiff! of the Cow was killed 
by the prophet, the text says that he was killed by (Tod 
(p. 12}. A Christian is not an infidel and many Muslims 
married Christian women fp. 43). It is true that a non- 
Muslim cannot inherit from a Muslim fp. 128), but also a Muslim 
cannot inherit from a nop “Muslim, The restrictions placed 
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on the Zoroartrians m .Fernin were similar to those suffered 
by dkimmia in other Muslim lands The idea that M throb 
comes from the same root as the word for war in absurd 
(P’ ^08)* The author hay evidently not heard We]]hausen's 
remark, 1 Muslims swear by everything except the beard 
of the prophet/" 

This book will only annoy a Muslim and is nut accurate 
enough for a Christian, 

W3 " A. S. Trittok, 


Imperial Farmans. By K. M. Jhaverl Girgaum Post, 
Bombay 4. 

Few names are better known in Bombay and Gujarat 
than that of ALr. Jhaveri. For long judge of the Small Cause 
Court, he has officiated on the High Court Bench. His uaim\ 
however, will probably be longer remembered ilb the learned 
author of that admirable work M lie stem ex of Gujarati 
Literature* 

The book before ns, Imprint Furmans ^ in a collection of 
the grants bestowed on the defendants of Vithalesbwara, 
fhe famous son ol the still more renowned Shri Walla- 
bhacharya. The orignLala were written iu Penman, but 
^Ir. Jhavuri baa given us translations in Gujarati and Engliak 

8hri Wallabhacharyu, the founder of the Yai r shnava religion* 
left two sons* Shri Gopmatlia and Vithalushwiira, The elder 
brother and hiti son Purehotiamii died while Vithuleahwnrsi 
WBH bis twenties ; these deaths left Yithaleshwara his 

fathers recognized representative and he began the life of 
“ preacher. His father came from Charanaia, 

near Allahabad, but in his old age he Battled at Adel. 
Aithaleshwara left Adel and paid a series of visits to Gujarat* 
Kathiawar, and llwarka and spread everywhere the doctrine? 
of Yaishnavism. 

^ \ ithaleshwara t ook up u more permanent residence at 
Cmda r bel ieved to be the site of the modem Jubbulport* Them 
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be met a Brahman culled BrahmadasA* to whom Vi t hale? h- 
wara gave his blearing and a waistcoat. One or other or 
perhaps both gifts brought the recipient good fortune 
Brukmudosa went to Delhi, won the favour of the emperor 
Akbar a and passed into legend as the wine and witty Raja 
Rirbnl. 

Gadha was then a small independent state ' but it was 
conquered by the imperial genera] Asaf K1iail Ltd queen 
Dnrgawatip who had befriended Vithaleshwara h lost her life 
in its defence. Yith&leshwara, sorrowing at the death of his 
benefactress, migrated to Rniyug (Allahabad) and afterwards 
to Goknla. Here he settled. Thence Akbnr invited him to 
elucidate the nature of the Supreme Being. This difficult 
task he performed so successfully that the emperor grunted 
to him the villages of Gokula and Jutipnra, 

Vithaleshwara was twice married, and although he led 
the Himple life of an anchorite* he eouhl defend himself when 
imposed upon. Certain Bengali Vuishmwaa were detected 
m the practice of stealing the gifts made by rich Gujaratis 
to the Gosamis ol Brindawan. With the help of Raja Birbsjl 
he expelled them from the shrine there and burnt their huts 
over their heads. 

Shri VithaleshwaTa's greatest literary work was the 
Yidhannumdana ; but ho also wrote the Sadhan Deepaka 
and collected the texts of WnIIahhacharya T s works. Lastly, 
he was an excellent musician and wrote a number of religious 
son^ a still in use m Yaishnava temples. Of these the Mangat> 
Mangal is sung daily at dawn. Yithnleshwara lived to over 
ro verity, when he died of fever h leaving a large family h who 
faithfully carried on his tradition of holiness and good works. 
To-day his chief descendant is the Tikuvnt Malm raj of 
Kathdwar in Mewar. 

Here we must say good-bye to Mr, Jhaveri, congratulating 
him on a book full of interest and scholarly learning. 

M3- Charles A. Kincaed. 
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The Peonktidb of Japanese Language with rsfershcf 
TO Japanese Script, By P„ M. Susel Cnp. Bvo. pp 122. 
The Science Society, Los Angeles. U.6LA. London Agent* : 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trnbner, Trench & Co. 

Although this modest little volume has for pr(Diary purpose 
the study of Japanese phonetics, it contains in addition 
in a compendious and convenient form a certain amount 
of genera] information regarding the ideographs which should 
be of interest and value to the student starting the study of 
Japanese, This k particularly the case with the lirat seven 
chapters, in which the author discusses, among other things, 
the double function which the ideograph originally tilted, 
first as an ordinary word with a specific meaning and secondly, 
arid Bimuftaneoufi[y f as a phonetic pure and sample* How 
rumbrons and unsatisfactory un instrument it proved m the 
latter capacity the reader cun judge for himself from the few 
examples given on page 44 ; nevertheless it continued to 
lie so used until the commencement of the ninth 
century, when the famous Japanese scholar Kobo Halshi, 
or Kukai, os lie is frequently culled, de vised a substitute 
in the shape of the Fliragana syllabary, which is composed 
of ideographs written practically in a form of shorthand, 
hrom this again was derived later the still simpler Eatakaiw. 
To these two syllabaries and to the Bomaji the author devotes 
three useful and interesting chapters. The Somap, or method 
of transliterating Japanese words into Homan characters* was 
introduced into Japan in the early seventies of last century by 
Dr r Hepburn, an American missionary, and what is called the 

Hepburn system ' T is still in general use. But, notwith¬ 
standing its simplicity and the uommunsense principles 
on which it k based, it has never become the official standard, 
with the result that- ever since its introduction it has had 
to contend for popular favour with a multitude of rival 
forms of transliteration, moat of them pedantic and Home 
fantastic ns well. 

The discussion of phonetic problems starts with the tenth 
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chapter, and this and the succeeding sections of the hook 
sue devoted almost entirely to suck questions as the 
pronunciation of Japanese vowels and consonant, accents 
and stresses and difficulties of Japanese orthography. 
The author’s explanation** are full and very painstaking ; 
hut he con hardly he said to add much new information 
of material importance to that already at the disposal 
of the student in the works of Chamberlain (eL cap P 2 of the 
Handbook of Colloquial Japanese), Lunge (cf. the intro¬ 
ductory chapter in the Test book of Colloquial Japanese), 
or other scholars. Briefly stated T Japanese vowels are sounded 
as in Italian, consonants approximately as in English, ionic 
accent hardly exists T and rhetorical accent is slight. 

The book is well and clearly printed, with the possible 
except ton of the HerUaigana on pp. 46 r 47, and 43, which might 
with advantage have been in slightly larger type ; hut it 
contains many errata* and the author would have been well 
advised to ask some English or American friend to revise his 
manuscript before it went to the printer. 

617 E Pa&lett. 


HGBOT.IIUN : DieTTONNAIRE ENCYCLOFEDIQTJE DU BOUU- 

numHE D 3 A?ais les Sources Ceinoises et Jafonmeks, 
Fascicule Annexe : Tables du TaIGHO Issatkyo. 4to ? 
pp. 202. Tokyo : M&kon Franco-Japon a ise, 1931. 

The first two numbers of this important work* edited by 
Messrs. S, Levi. J, Takakusu. and F. JJemieville, appeared 
in 1929 and 1930 respectively. The articles, arranged in 
European alphabetical order, have temporarily been inter¬ 
rupted at BnaaokuAeki TT , L.B, stone hearing the Euddha-foot- 
print, for the issue of a number containing these “Tables’^ 
I hi^ publication was from the beginning according to plan ; 
save that it was to have followed next after the firsts not the 
second fascicule. The Tmeko Issaikyo, or Buddhist Canon of 
the Taiahoera, was published at Tokyo between 1924 and 1929, 
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under the direction of Messrs, Takakusu and K. Watanmbe, 
an edition amounting to some 55 h 000 pages , And these 
"Tablesare intended to be a guide to those consulting the 
articles of the Hobagirin, They are five in number, and are 
entitled: Works in the Taisho IssnLkyo in numerical order ; 
authors (this would seem to involve some bold guessing} 
and translators (Chinese and Japanese); the Chinese ** initial 
characters 11 of both of these and of the works ; Sanskrit 
and Pali titles, and chronological tables referring to China and 
Japan. A misplacement of columns mans the fourth table. 

The work is mainly in Japanese, in both native and roman 
letter ; general expositions are in French. The compilation 
of the Tables is the work of MM. Hueuzawa and Akamatga, 
and of Milo, Hayashi. To Far-Eastern students consulting 
the Hoboghin articles they ate doubtless a desideratum. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids, 


Atlaxtes ukd her [ube-Atheofischic Kulturkreis, You 
Dr. Joseph Karst, Professor an dor Univcrsitat 
Strassburg. &§ x til* pp r v -f 115. Heidelberg : Carl 
Winter. 1881 . Mk.VtiO. 

Most people think of the Atlantis as having been a large 
island Situated in the Atlantic ocean, and now often regarded 
aa being ‘Most™ though the best authorities regard this 
island in being altogether legendary. As the author of this 
work shows, the descriptions? place Atlantis in many districts, 
extending from the Mediterranean coastlands as far east as 
India. The author tells us — and he is undoubtedly right 
in making this statement — that there was both an eastern 
and a western Atlantis, hence its wide extent. In support 
of this, he points out that the NumidioJi-ManTetLinian district 
of northern Africa was at one time regarded as an island. This 
naturally shows that at the time when the legend of the 
Atlantis prevailed, navigators had not been able to explore 
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tin seas in the immediate neighbourhood of the classic 
and that those who had gone fur enough to be a bio to 
form an opinion were either not able to make their views 
known to the learned world of their time. or. if thr-v hm] com- 
mnmeated their discoverier, they were not believed. Fact 
and romance—perhaps also invention—arc responsible for the 
wild theories which have given rise to so much controversy* 

It is difficult to examine and test all the arguments brought 
forward by Dr. Karst to prove his point, the amount of 
materia] and the number of the references being too great. 
In the chapter headed Fimdiaia, however, he refers to the 
identification of this “euhemeruua island td by H, Brunnhofcr 
with Bengal, to the division of the Punchainns into 
three castes — priests and artisans, agriculturalista r warriors 
and shepherds. In opposition to this far-A h [an identification 
comes that which identifies it with Arabia Felix, the 
iB Incense’ -land, and the land of the phmnix, who carried 
her nest to the city of the sun in PamuJiaiu. The proofs of 
this identification are numerous. It was simply owing to the 
identification of this tract w ith Arabia Felix that it came to 
include the Lido-Persian tract and the intervening hinds. 
This included the Persian Gulf, and also, therefore, the 
Babylonian district, with its Heliopolis, Sippur of the sun- 
god—Ltiraa, it may be noted, was also a centre of sokr worship. 
This city played a special part as a centre of worship as 
prototype and original of the city of the phoenix. In the word 
given for " incense , At/Jaeo?, he secs the Hebrew lebonah 
and the Aasyro-Babylonkn Ivbanu. This he indicates as 
a folk-etymology himed upon the Erythrean-Asiatic Libya. 

Among the linguistic comparisons h the Galla-Kushite 
Trt yrkc 3 warki, "gold," from an older rcojrjE.'V — Sumerian 
— I have found the nearer form Irusfoi, without the 
final n— Armenian oski f umk% f ,T gold,” = Finnish vaski 7 
copper, brass/ Arlan Indian influence in Mesopotamia- 
Syria as well as in Egypt made itoeif felt, God Aaaur = 
Sanscrit Arian Aauxa, wherewith the Egyptian sun-god Osiris 
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(Sans, xitnjii, 41 sun ’) is connected—(also) Ind. Kagy&pa 
Canflanitish Ra^siopea. It is to be noted, however. that 
Merodavh wad also a sum-god. and bore also the name of 
Aijl ri Tie n si me of the Assyrian god AM nr seems rather to 
have boon connected with that of Ansar, *' the host of heaven/* 
though later identified with Merodach. 

But he finds many linguistic affinities, and brings forward 
many interesting comparisons. He is of opinion that the 
Egyptian land of incense and myrrh cannot be the Syro- 
Phoenician tract. but i $ Pm i-te in the kml of Punt r the writing 
of which suggests a foUt-etymnbgy for P'ltftw, which, properly 
vocalized, points to the southern Puntbh tract as Panehaia. 
The confirmatory comparisons in the place-names in the 
district of the Persian Gulf are numerous. 

The third chapter is an excursus concerning the nearer 
Asiatic centre of peoples and civilization, hut the author also 
extends hia investigation^ into the African nations. This 
chapter concludes the first section of the book. The second 
section deals with the general grammatical relationship 
between the Libyan languages and the proto-Alarodiau T 
and the lexical relationship between certain Libyan languages 
and Armenian. In an appendix he speaks of the Liby- 
Ethiopians and Hyperboreans (Faleo-Asiatics, Lra I-Altaians) 
in their linguistic and ethnographic connections- A register 
of authors, an ethnological index, and an index ol words 
close the monograph. 

I have not been able to deal with this important book 
as I should lucre liked, but it is a work to be read rather than 
described. It is written as a supplement to the author s 
previous work. Origins J/editerramw ; Die vorgcschichflic&e 
M 1 11 rhnre rrol I r-r Heidelberg, 1951, The two together seem 
to settle the mutdi-discnssed Atlantis^ iirst ion, 

***■ T. G. Pinches. 
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Tun Babylonian Legends of the Creation and the 
Fight between Reu a no the Dragon. As told by 
Assyrian Tablets from Nineveh, With twenty-six 
illustrations. 9| X 6 + pp. 70, Printed by under of the 
Trusters of the British Museum, 1931. 

From n note by Mr. Sidney Smith, JLA.. Keeper of the 
Department of E gyp thin and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum, we are told that this is a new edition of the 
brochure written by Sir E, A_ Wallis Budge, and published 
in 19 tL It has been revised, and new texts utilized in the 
translation. The proofs have heed read by Mr. C. J. Qadd 
and Mr. A. W* Shorter. 

It is needless to say that the author and tbe revisers of this 
little work have done their best to make it interest tng + There 
Ls a good account of the discoveries of the late George Smith, 
who did so much to bring the literature of the Assyrian 
scribes to the notice of the public of his day p and who made 
ai great and well-deserved reputation by the publication 
of his CftaMmn G tmesis and Assyrian Di*cp&erie3 t to anv 
nothing of hifl Hist ortj of Aw urban ipiil and History of 
The material which he had to work upon 
was comparatively meagre, hut notwithstanding this djs- 
i id vantage his work was wonderfully good, and k worthy of 
notice even now. 

In the present work considerable spare is given to the 
work of Nicholas of Damascus, who showed the beliefs of the 
Babylonians with regard to the hrst great causes and how 
they were to be understood—the Babylonians denied the one 
principle of the universe, and constituted two, Tan the ami 
Apason, and with them was Mounds, their onlv-begotten soil, 
whom Damageius conceived to be J: the intelligible world ht 
proceeding from the two principles. He then goes op to 
describe the other deities produced by these first rude 
beginnings, ending with Merodach, the creator of man, 

Att these details are reproduced hi the very noteworthy 
series known as “ The Seven Tablets oE Creation ft . translated 
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so success!ully and explained so interestingly by Prof, Stephen 
Langdon in hi?* Biihfjhttitin E 'pic of Cr&il i*m* 

The monograph is alao interesting from the pictorial point of 
view. In it the reader finds reproductions of Babylonian gods, 
monsters,, and demons « including AsBUP-nagfli-paTs spirited 
relief showing the expulsion of a winged dragon, typifying 
evil, from a temple—apparently that of En-urta at L'alah. 
'] fie wimgod-Btoiie from Sippar. and the mythological sign* 
from the fine boundary-stone of Ritti-Marduk lw>th found 
hy the late* Hurmuzd fLisaam are especially good specimens 
of Babylonian art, which is also illustrated by photographs of 
impressions of cylinder-seals, the relief from the black ston^ 
of Esurhaddon, and the steatite vase-fragment from Ur. 
with its stellar &ynd>ols T There are also reproductions of 
several of the seven tablets of the Creation-—that detailing; 
the fight between Bel ami the Dragon, but the bilingual store 
of the Creation is also worthy of special no tier r notwith¬ 
standing that it is merely the introduction to an incantation. 
There is in addition a good sketch-map showing the positions 
of all the important sites of Babylonian cities which have 
been excavated—sites recalling, to those who know, many 
glorious discoveries. 

Another point worth noting is the introduction of word*? 
and names tn the cuneiform character, thus giving the reader 
an idea of what the study of the Akkadian language is like. 
This may arouse his curiosity, but it ought at the same time 
t,& ^rn him of the amount of work which the study entails. 
(The list of publication* on the fly-leaf—p. 77 will give him 
a Me* of the cost.) Of special interest is the tablet 
in cuneiform characters on p* 7a giving the names of the 
months and the signs of the Zodiac associated therewith. 
Irum these names many of those which we use to-dav arc 
derived. A few Woida may be said about the name of the last 
sign of all: lm the star Venus and the Band of Fishes/* Some¬ 
how, when I copied this tablet, I read the name of the second 
component, differently^ and this double constellation seemed to 
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me lo be “Jiti (the water-channel) and the Tails *\ the last 
group being t—/ zibbah\ “tails. 1 ' This reading was 
apparently confirmed by other tablets., where T in the greatly 
shortened forms which the Babylonian astronomers need, 
it appears os jf, rift, or with a plural-sign, £ I- , zih m*. On 
the other hand, one astronomical tablet at least gives the 
word lor 11 fish **, but written phonetically : ^ nuim* 
There are probably but few museums which publish for 
their visitors moiv interesting monographs than this. 

5»o. T, G. Pinches, 


PkNTATELCH WITH TARGrM QnKKLGS, KASHI S COM¬ 
MENTARY, HAFHTAMTH, AND PRAYERS FOR SaBRaTH. 
Translated into English and annotated by Rev. II. 
Rosenbaiw and Dr + A. M. Silbermanit. “Leviticus*” 
PJ 6,pp + vi + 412 +64. London: Shapiro,Taflantiue 
and Co-, 1932. 8s. 6J. 

CM all the five books of the Pentateuch none bristles with 
greater difficulties than the third, Leviticus. In modem times 
it has been called the Priestly Code, since it contains all the 
prescript ions for the sacrifices. It also includes the Law of 
Holiness, so called because of many injunctions of an ethical 
character. The rit ual of the Temple rests upon the former, and 
the development of the civil and criminal code starts from the 
interpretation and application to life o! the latter. The oldest 
Midrash which belonged to the earliest period of the Rabbinic 
interpretation of this book shows how these legal prescriptions 
have been developed in the course of centuries. That develop¬ 
ment has continued through the Talmudic period and ever 
since. 

Haslii is printed with an English translation and sums tip 
tins very development succinctly slid lucidly as usual, hut it is 
an extremely difficult task to render his meaning adequately 
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in however Much a translation, since he presuppose** u real 
knowledge of the old literature 1 especially of the Siffru, 

The authors of this translation have acted most wisely in 
adding an appendix of 73 pages o£ explanatory notes, which 
now fender the commentary of Kaslii more accessible and 
intelligible to those who are not versed in the Rabbinic 
literature. One need scarcely add that these notes greatly 
increase the value of the publication, high already as it stands, 
and one can only express the hope that the Editors will not 
relax their efforts now that the most difficult part of the work 
has been accomplished, and that they will bring the work to 
completion. Their book is a boon to scholars and to those 
who are anxious to learn at first hand Rushes invaluable 
commentary. 

M. Gasteh. 

The Problem of the North-West Frontier, 1890- 1908, 
with a Survey 1 of Policy since 1849. By C. Collin 
Davies, PhJX (Cantab,), late Captain 3/1st JLG.O. 
Gurkha Rifles, Lecturer in Indian History, School of 
Oriental Studies, University of London, pp. xii -j- 220. 
Cambridge University Press, 1932. 

This book does not directly deal with the Indian Govern¬ 
ment s frontier problems of to-day p but js a strictly historical 
account of the development of frontier policy in the past. 
Although, however, the history stops short at the year I90B. 
the picture which it presents is one that cannot fail to be of 
much value to the practical present-day administrator as 
well as to the historian of past events. Dr. Collin Davies has 
had to deal with a very complicated tale, but hr has managed 
to act out his facta with a degree of clearness which the vary ing 
^nd inconsequential character of his data would scarcely lead 
one to expect. For the moat part bis story is a narrative of 
facts and of the opinions of others, and he is chary of advancing 
theories of his own + The only point on which he lays much 
stress is his conviction that more of the trouble in the past has 
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been due to incitement from Kabul than is generally supposed. 
Op has studied practically ail the documents available to the 
public on his subject and seme that are not yet available ; 
and he has supplemented his book with an admirable 
bibliography of the literature dealing with the Frontier. 

642 Anon. 

The MajiIbuarata {Southern Recension). Critically 
edited by P, P. S. Sastri, B.A. (Oxon), MX, Professor 
of Sanskrit. Presidency College, Madras. VoL 177 : 
Sabha Parvan. Madras t Published by V. R. Sastrulu 
and Sons. 

This is the third instalment of the work of which the first 
two instalments have been already described by me in 
previous issues of this Journal, It is a more bulky volume 
than either of its predecessors, the actual text covering over 
660 pages, in addition to which the introduction and con¬ 
cordance comprise nearly fifty pages. 

The Sabha Parvan text according to the southern recension 
is very nearly twice ns long as it is in the northern recension, 
the total number of llokss being over +.500. The text is 
bawd on a palm-leaf manuscript in the Telugii script, which 
is in private hands, but five other palm-leaf manuscripts, 
all with one exception in private hands, have been utilized 
for additional readings. Four of these arc in the Grantha 
script and the work of comparing them all and of re-writing 
the whole text in the Devunagari script must have been very 
considerable. Besides the actual text of the Sabtm Parvan 
the editor has printed the commentary of the Laksalahkara 
of \ udiraja, which is perhaps one of the earliest dated 
commentaries on the Mulrnbhnmtn. The text has been 
beautifully printed and the production continues to reflect 
credit on the care and industry of the editor and also on the 
printer?. As was said before, the volumes represent extra¬ 
ordinarily good value for the price fixed. 

603 It. P, Dewhurst. 
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Re allege ok m:n As&ybjdijocekl Yol. L Edited by 
E. Ebeueg and B m$Q Mkisskeh. 1(4 x 7 T pp, xii + 
483 in ti pta, pis, 59* Berlin and Leipzig : W. de 
Grnyter A Co, T 1928-32, Mia. 48. 

The sixth and concluding part of the first volume of the 
new Ewyclojxr.dui. edited by Ebcling and 

Meissner* has just appeared, bringing the work down to the 
middle of the letter B. It is 11 work which will be not merely 
useful but indispensable to the library of the -isayriologist, 
including, as it dors, not only the proper names, personal T 
geographical, and theological, found in the Assym-RabyIonian 
texts, but also such subjects a> architecture anil officialdom. 
The names of the editors are a guarantee of the qualifications 
of the contributors and of the completeness and meticulous 
accuracy of the work itself. Unfortunately we shall have to 
wait some years before the work can be brought to an end* 
which will necessitate the addition of at least one supple¬ 
mentary volume recording the discoveries which every year 
is now bringing ua in the Assyriological field. 

5 * 7, A. H. SaycEh 


Catalogue or Suherian Tablets ik the .Torn Bylaxds 
Library. By T, Fish. 10} x 6} t pp r 14 - 160, Facsh, 
pla, 48 . Manchester; University Press, 1932 r 
Lhe title Dr, Fiah has given to hia work is far tno modest. 
Ifis book is very much more than a catalogue. It is a valuable 
addition to the lihrary of the Sumcrologist, and like the articles 
he has already written on the same subject will receive, in 
the words of Dr. Guppy, ** an appreciative welcome bv 
scholars, s ’ 

The John Hylands Library at Manchester rontains a large 
collection of early Babylonian tablets of a commercial or 
similar character. Most of them come from Drehem and 
t mnia fc but there are a few which Dr. Fish would assign to 
Liigas and Nippur, possibly also to Akkad. These latter 
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belong for the most part to the third dynasty of Ur, like the 
larger portion of the tablets from Drehem and Umma, but 
there are five and perhaps six which contain a reference to 
Akk a d as well as a lew which are pre-Sardonic. Dr r Fish 
notes that a characteristic of the early texts la that they is re 
dated by the number of the year followed by the month and 
day and not by an event as in the tablets of the third dynasty 
of TJr p where, moreover the order is day, month, and year. 

Copies are given of the pre-Sargortic. Akkad h Ur dynasty III. 
Lagas, and Jfipptir tablets, but ” of file tablets from Drehem 
and Umma the great majority are given in transcription only T \ 
The transcriptions will be very serviceable to the student of 
Sumerian H while the exhaustive indices of the proper names, 
theological, personal and geographical, are a boon to all 
Assyriologicsl scholars. 

Dr, Fish has added to Jus work transcript 10 els (" accord ins 
to the new method >T ) of fifty tablets from UmniA published 
by Mr. Bed ale in 1915 . He has also discovered in the collection 
a number of taEdets which belong to the reign of Eimmmiirahi 
jmd are likely to prove specially interest mg. Their publication 
is promised before long. 

A. H_ Satce. 


The Annual of the American Sc nouns of Oriental 
Research. Vol. XI lor 1029-30. 10 > ?J, pp. * -f 170. 
pis* 42, plans 4. Hcwhaven : Yale University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press, 1931 . Price 5&r. 

The volume begins with a report by Professor Fisher and 
Dr. McCown of the excavations at Jerosh during the season 
of 1930 , which continued the work of the previous two venrs. 
This had brought to light twelve churches, a synagogue, and 
various chapels and baptistries. Several private houses 
were cleared and a good many small objects and a few 
inscriptions were discovered. 

The last paper in the volume is a report by Professor Fisher 
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in the form of n diary of further oxeavatioiLs in 19SL Tile 
excavators were rewarded by the discovery of a small temple 
and mosaic Hoots us well as a good deal nf pottery, A large 
number of coins have been found during the two campaigns 
beginning with the Seleucid period and coming down to 
Mohammedan times. 

The volume also contains a short paper by Mr. Taylor on 
a Xt'ft Syr Sat: fragment dealing with incidents in tile second 
f-ruBude But its outstanding feature is a long and valuable 
article by Mr. Kramer on the 4 ‘ Verb in the Kirkuk tablets ”, 
Hie various forms of the verb arc exhaustively recorded, 
co-ordinated, and explained with an introductory examination 
of their phonetic and grammatical characteristics and phonetic 
relation to Babylonian on the one side and Old, Middle, and 
l^ate Assyrian on the other. One of the points brought out- 
by the examination j* the regularity in the use of the vowels 
as compared with that of the consanjuite. Another point 
w that there is no " middle stem with the f-elemcnt" to which 
either a reflexive or a passive signification can be attached. 

Hot the least valuable part of Mr. Kramer's article are the 
footnotes. One of them (317) dealing with the meaning of 
certain Outran words employed in the texts will be of interest 
to the comparative philogist. 

The volume is abundantly illustrated with plans, textual 
illustrations, anil photographs, each and all of a first-class 

character. 


A oy Eqyvtmn Chronology. By Bxmcm 

MAfjNAUOHTON. London: Luzac & Co, t 1SS2. 25#, 

Hr. Macuaughton has gi ven ub an Intereat liig book. W hether 
not we agree with hia conclusions he has placed all the facta 
tat fore uh in a clear and late Eligible form, Egyptian chronologr 
Jia^ ljeen a disputed matter ever since the da vs of the Greeks 

JH43. JANUAEV I9U3. 
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£tnd Romans r and no two leading authorities upon it are to 
be found in agreement. Even the authority is found to change 
Lis opinion ; this has been the ease, lor instance, with the 
two chief representatives of what an- known as the short 
and the long chronologies, Professor E, Meyer and Sir Flinders 
Petrie, Mr. ilucuaughton himself is another example. In 
view of this, the ordinary student is inclined to infer that the 
problem la at present insoluble, 

KeverthelesSj, there are several lines of evidence for 
approaching it. There are, firstly, the historical monuments 
which still exist aa well as the list:- of kings and dynasties 
which luive come down to ns. Then we have the undiieo] ogival 
evidence derived from excavation, together with the political, 
religious and social change* which modern research has 
brought to light. Lastly comes the astronomical evidence as 
well as the points of contact between the history of Egypt and 
that of other countries. These last would he of special value 
if the evidence and its interpretation were sufficiently dear 
and indisputable. Unfortunately this is not the case so far 
as the astronomical data are concerned, and most of the 
historical points of contact belong to periods about which 
there is now little or no dispute. 

Mr. Maenaughton is an astronomer as well as a dimnologist, 
and a considerable portion of lila volume is occupied with 
an examination of the astronomical evidence, ETo has 
subjected to a thorough re-examination the famous dating 
in the Kaliun papyri* or, rather, the interpretation of it, 
upou which the so-called "Short Chrtmology " has been 
mainh based T and has little difficulty in allowing its 
untenability. In fact, as was remarked to me many years 
ago by the astronomer, Mr. Bosanquet, when we were 
working together upon the Babylonian Venus tablet; £ - You 
cannot expect t-o find in ancient Oriental documents those 
exact astronomical details which arc necessary for settling 
a chronological problem where you do not already know the 
approximate date of the observations: a verv slight 
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astronomical variation might mean a difference of several 
centuries chronological ly, ” 

Aa for the syuchromBms between Egyptian and foreign 
history there is nnfortqnatdy little to record before the age 
of the eighteenth dynasty. Our monumental knowledge 
of Egyptian history is mostly derived from tombs and temples 
where the inscriptions are more likely to relate to religious 
than to civil matters, and the single chronological document, 
the Turin Papyrus, that has survived to us is now in fragments. 
I he foreign relations of early Egyptian history are almost 
unknown. This is especially unfortunate since owing to the 
astronomical observations of the Babylonians on the one hand 
and the numberless dated commercial and legal tablets 
discovered in Babylonia on the other, Babylonian 
chronology can lie astronomically determined as far 
hack as the third dynasty of TJr (241& 2300 n.c., according 
to Dr. Fotlieringhani), and bo approximately to Sargnn of 
Akkad (3700 u.c,}. One relic, indeed, of early intercourse 
lie tween Babylonia und Egypt exists in the shape of the 
Carnarvon seal-cylinder, which bears the name of tile 
Egyptian kingSahatpu-ab-Riyain hieroglyphs as well ns tile 
name of a Babylonian, Wakin-ihi, in cuneiform characters 
(if the date of the third dynasty of Ur, Unfortunately the seal 
has been partially destroyed, hut enough remains to show 
that the Egyptian and cuneiform inscriptions were con¬ 
temporaneous. The Egyptian name was borne by the founder 
of the twelfth dynasty, as well as by two kings of the early 
part of the thirteenth. The seal is of lapis famuli from tlic mines 
iii the North-east corner of Afghanistan, called Dapara in 
>-murrain and Tnfar(t) in the Egyptian texts, iunl the age of 
t he third dynasty of Ur was the period when we should expect 
to Cud a good deal of intercourse between Egypt mul 
BaU Ionia, since the Babylonian Empire extended at the time 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. (A description of the seal 
JS in the Jnutual of EfjtfptwH Archaalocfy, vii, A-A.) 

In agreement with the date to which the Carnarvon seal 
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thus, refers the Egyptian Middle Empire are the alabaster 
vases inscribed with the named oI Manisiusu ami Naram-Sin. 
of the Babylonian dynasty of Akkad* which J have published 
in Awn'enl Egypt, IS21, pt. iv, pp. 1U2-3, The forms arc 
characteristic of the Egyptian Middle Empire and the 
alabaster itself eeems to be Egyptian aragonite. The form 
given Lu the inscriptions, moreover, is modelled after that of 
the Egyptian artiste and is inscribed on the same part, of the 
vase. Meagre as are the hnks of connection between earlv 
Babylonia and Egypt, they are thus sufficient to make it 
impassible for the Assyricdogkt to accept the 4i .Short 
Chronological M systems of the Egyptian historian. 

It does not follow, however, that he can agree with 
Mr. Macnaughton in pushing Manes bark to so remote a date 
as 577b n,c., much less accept the date that he assigns to the 
commencement of the eighteenth dynasty. This is now filed 
by the contemporary Assyrio-Bubylonian records, more 
especially the Tel el-Anuirrm tablets and recently by the 
further evidence of the Hittite texts. Mr. Mticnaughtun's 
date for Asaur-uballit aa r ' the contemporary of Akhenaton 1+ 
is ii century tod early and his £ ' Burnaburiyush III 3J never 
existed. His references, indeed, to the cuneiform records 
show that he is but Little acquainted with them, and are 
consequently marred by several misstatements and misprints. 
Dr. Woolley's name, for instance, is repeatedly misspelt, and 
in the quotation from Dr. Campbell Thompson “ Ahnrru ' s 
should have lieen correct chI to Amurru (Amorite). His 
biblical knowledge, moreover, is not always to be L rue ted : 
according to the Hebrew narrative Amen aphis II could not 
have been the Pharaoh of tike Exodussince the Israelites 
had already built for Lie predecessor the "* treasure cities 
Pi thorn and Raamses f 

On his own ground, however, Mr, Muenaugliton has 
presented us with u book winch is wc[| worthy of fitudv and 
attention. He hns, given us in full aU the Egyptological facts 
relating to his subject and his arrangement of them is clear 
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and useful* Apart from sorue fantastic views about the 
construct-inn of the great pyramid—that unhappy pro}' of the 
theorist—lie lias been careful to confine himself to t he iS rlrv - 
light ' r of historical research r 

& 23 - A, H Sayce. 


Posts umodi Essays by" Harold M. Wiener. Edited by 
H. Lor we. London : Oxford University Press, 1932, 
7b, fid. 


These posthumous essays make ns regret- more than ever 
the tragie and untimely murder of Harold Wiener at the hands 
of the Beduin in Jerusalem three years ago. A good and sound 
scholar, a clear-headed lawyer, and a student well endowed 
with common sense, lie brought to the solution of the problems 
Old Testament history and criticism an inherited share of 
religious sympathy and understanding. The essays were left- 
by him in an nnrevised and to a certain extent unfinished 
condition, but they have been admirably edited by 
Mr. Loewe. The first two, on " Isaiah and the Siege of 
Jerusalem 11 and 41 The Relations of Egypt to Israel and 
Judah in the Age of Tsai ah ", appeal more particularly to 
myself, as 1 find that they support a view which I put forward 
in one of my earliest publications {TheoUMfiml Review* 1873), 
and which seems to have remained unnoticed by other scholars 
This is that in Isaiah's narrative of the invasion of Judah 
by -Nemiacherib as we now have it, two invasions arc involved, 
nne by Sargon in the fourteenth year of Hezeldah, the account 
of which lias been dropped from our present text, and the 
other by Sennacherib in. 701 b.c, Both essays arc distinguished 
h\ sanity of judgment and historical sense. Sennacherib's 
account of his expedition is criticized as well as the 
Bi3jiU.cnE version and the result is that we have for the first 
time a clear and consistent narrative of Hie facts. 


Another rearrangement of the narrative, equally ^elf-evident 
ulLen stated* is to be found in the fourth essay on the Exodus, 
Here r again* two narratives describing two different attacks 
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on Cftnaaiti which were chronologically distinct have been 
mixed together, one of them having been an invasion ot 
southern Palartme by the Israeliteh tribes in the third year 
after the flight from Egypt, the end of which was an over¬ 
whelming defeat, while the either was a second invasion from 
the East many years later, when the effects of the defeat had 
ceased to be felt. Here, too* I nm prejudiced in favour of 
Mr. Wiener's results, since in ray Higher Criticism and (he 
Ff rdidi of the Moiimoents I have put forward a some what 
similar view. 


The sixth essay on the HiETStivefl of the Conquest of Canaan 
io .Toahuu and Judges is an equally instructive and convincing 
piece of work. The narratives are analysed with a keen 
historical instinct combined with a lawyer’s knowledge of 
what evidence really means as well as with a large amount of 


common sense. The treatment of the records is, indeed, 
masterlyj in place of “documents” which the moat 
accomplished (iiTrruiti "analyst” could not discover to-day 
in the leading articles of the Timea where, nevertheless, the 
text is in a spoken language and the writers arc all modern 
Occidentals, wo have an analysis which is based on the broad 
outlines of interna] consistency and, above all, historical 
and archaeological hurts. 

The last essay is a useful review of Recent hiterature ott 
the Pentateuch. Wiener was rightly cautious as regards the 
identification of tlm Khabiri of the Tel el-Amnma tablets 
with the Hebrews, We low know that the name denoted 
the mercenaries of whom we lirst hear in the service of the 
Elamite king Him-Sin. the contemporary of Khammurahj, 
at Lnrsa. and In the Tel el-Amarnn age they formed the 
iKidyguard of the Hittite king. The name signified 

confederates ”, and is so used in the Assyrian texts of 
Aisnr-nazir-pnl. Its Hebrew representative was He her ■ 
hence the name, or rather title, of the Qrnite or “ Smith ” 
in Jud, iv. 17. Eber, on the other laud, the “father ” of 
the Hebrews, took his rmme from Ebir-nari, “ the land beyond 
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the River," westward of the Euphrates, where the West 
Smiths neighbour* of the Babylonians lived, and the initial 
letter of his nnme was accordingly, not ghain , which would 
have been represented in Aasyr io■ BabyIonian by kh |n) r 
but \jtn (J?). 

It is a pity that Wiener was not equal ly -cautious in accepting 
other statements made by certain .Usyziologists. Qthr nriso 
he would never have written (p, 47) that the identification 
of Amraphd with Amnmrapi or Khammnrabi was ** In¬ 
defensible on philological, historical anil chronological 
grounds " or (p, 99) that 4 ' it is now increasingly recognised f7 
to be ** impossible l? . For once he forgot the old proverb 
about the cobbler “ sticking to liis last ” and doubtless 
would have excised the passaged before publishing the essay* 

The Editor, however, must bo congratulated on the success¬ 
ful performance of what must have been a difficult task. 
Misprints are hard to discover, though there are two on the 
same page (p. 41): " Mukkhutfth >J lor Mu h kb u tab and 

" Amara for Amama, 

d57 - A. H. Sayce. 


Dadda-Tdbi on The Aramaic of the Book: df Daniel* 
By C. Boltflower. ftj x 5^ pp, 48, 3 ills., 1 map. 
London ; Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1932 . 

This interesting tractate endeavours to throw light on some 
f>i the problems of Biblical criticism raised by Archaeology. 
They include the religious life of what was recently known as 
fhe Ottoman Empire, the methods by which King* rule, and 
tile bread of life to tlie man in the street. It is a large family, 
and I fear that some will be ill fed. But he tells us that there 
are sharp teeth among them. 

519 . 


W, J. S. Hallaway. 
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La PROSE ARAMS AU 1V= Slif.'LE be l'H£oire. Par Zaki 
Mumrai. 10 x 6, pp. 287. Paris: Maisonucuve 
Fr^re.s. 1931. Fra. 60. 

Students of Arabic euphuism will fine! much to interest them 
in this appreciation of it by a well-known Egyptian writer. 
The work, though concern erl exclusively with belles-lettres 
and therefore lens comprehensive than the title might suggest, 
covers a great deal of ground on which European scholars 
seldom fed themselves thoroughly at home. Its main value 
lies in the attempt made to portray psychological character 
by analysis of subtle yet distinctive qualities of style. From 
this point of view Dr. Zaki Mubarak has accomplished an 
extremely delicate task with the success we should expect 
o( him. His studies of Badi'uVZainiiu, Aba l-Famj 
al-Ishthiini, a [-Khwarizmi, at-Tawhidi, as^abf, Tha'ilibf, 
and other leading authors arc generally admirable and throw 
new light on the literary history of the period ; to take an 
outstanding example, his discovery of forty uarmttu^hr 
hy Ifan Humid in the Zakn, l-Adah „f ul-Husrf has revealed, 
if not the origin, at least a preliminary stage in the evolution 
of the mayitm. It seems possible, too, that Ma'ant’a flisttatu 
l-Gfoifr&n may owe something of its invention and imagination 
to an older Andalusian contemporary, though in neither case 
can the earlier work fic regarded as seriously detracting from 
the originality of that which eclipsed it. The biographical 
details, anecdotes, and translations with which Dr. Zaki 
iUuatmtes his criticism bring vividly before us the intellectual 
amusements of an age when every court was “ a little 
Academe ft , haunted hy poets and wits, each of whom had 
' a mint of phrases in Ills brain *\ While his description of 
the characteristics of this style could scarcely 1>o improved 
the account he gives of its historical development is not equally 
convincing. He derives it not only from the Qvr'dti but from 
an Arabic prose literature which existed before Islam and 
supplied the mat-mat* n^simry for the production of the 
Qur'an itself. The problem, however, is capable of solution 
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without recourse to inert' hypothesis. In my opinion 
Dr T Zaki has adopted a faulty procedure* Surely one should 
start from the fact that owing to the genius and structure of 
the A mine language F its development on rhetorical lines wan 
sooner or later inevitable in prose and pnetrv alike. Why 
has Dr, Znki confined his view to one branch of the subject 
Find ignored such an important matter as the relations l>etween 
verse and prose and their influence on each other i In fourth- 
century writers this influence is obvious, and Professor Tie van 
has traced it in the imagery of t he Qur an. At any rate, it- seems 
more reasonable to suppose that Mohammed, being an extra¬ 
ordinary man, formed his rhetorical style out. of elements 
w Inch he found in the life and culture of his day r We need 
not conjure up a whole troop of prn.se-writers to usher the 
Book into the world, 

TL A. JTil-Mulson. 


An Account of Assam. By Dr. John Peter Wade. Edited 
by BENrmirjkR Sharma* 8£ x 5, pp, sv + 310 + 
'M + xvn. 


Dr, Wade accompanied us medical officer the expedition 
under Captain Welsh which wm sent to Assam in a.d, 1701 
During Lis stay of eighteen months, Wade was most assiduous 
in collecting all the information he could regarding that 
country, which was then almost unknown. In Ms “ Deo- 


graphical Sketch of Assam T \ published in the Atrnml Aviuhr 
Register in 1805, he mentioned that he had written a history 
of the monarch then ruling. By a happy inspiration Bubu 
Benudhar Sharaia wrote to the Librarian of the India Office 
asking if be could trace this book. As the result of this 
inquiry he eventuaJly received, not the book be wrote about, 
which there is still no trace* but the manuscript w r hich 
he has now published. Tins purports to be a translation 
from the Assamese made for Dr. Wade of a History o/ 
Assam t but in reality it is a translation nf three distinct 
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historical documents, or bumftjis, as they arc called local!v, 
viz.( 1 ) History of the AJiCm kings from the earliest times 
to the reign of Lakshin! Singh, pp. i!-17o; ( 2 ) History of 
the Koch kings, pp. 179-24G ; (3) Account of the wars with 
the Muhammadans. pp. 249-310. 

In a letter forwarding this manuscript to Lt.-Cnl. Kirk¬ 
patrick, Dr. W ndc said that he hnd also obtained 41 the only 
copy extant ” of a buraHji in the Ahum language, TJiis 
seems to have disappeared. Fortunately, it was not the 
only such bumitjt. When sustained historical inquiries 
were set on foot about forty years ago, six distinrt ones were 
found. By that time Ahom had become a dead language and 
was known only to a lew elderly members of the old priestly 
clan, hive of these old men were engaged to teach the 
language to an educated Assamese, Bnhr Golap Chandra 
Burua, who with their aid translated all these bvmtijis. 1 
Eleven buranjin in Assamese were found in the course of the 
“™ inquiries. The latter are of the name category as 
those forming I)r. Wade's collection. They often contain 
very full information regarding individual matters, but 
in point of accuracy they are generally inferior to those in 
the AhOm language which mny be regarded us the original 
records. 


In the first of the burafijis of which a tranahUion is given 
in the book under review, a mythical Hindu urigin is assigned 
to the AhOm kings, and the account. of the earlier rulers is 
often incomplete and inaccurate. Later on the narrative 
bernmed fuller and more reliable and contains some 
interesting details which are omitted, or Iras fullv presented, 
in other hunhji*. The second of Dr, Wade s bumitjU gives 
an account of the Koth rulers very similar to that contained 
in the Furimrofi of the Darrang IUjas, 3 but the narrative is 
continued up to the date of Welsh's expedition. The 

I His tnuialatinD af tbs most deUikd of them but**™, ™ pdliL.W 
uy tkiD Aftaain Government in I M O. 

* 1 An uuljiia of this work wilt be fooml in JASB.. tiii, p. m. It Pn d* 
With the QJ^ht of Bali Niirilyan. 
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thud cal La far no particular remarks except that, as 
throughout the work, there arc errors made either by the 
original translator or by some later copyist. For example 
(nn p. 249) Sukhampka's successor is wrongly named* 
There are also numerous printers errors. 

Great credit is due to the editor for his disco wry of 
this work and his enterprise in publishing it. and so, after 
all these years. giving to Dr. Wade the recognition which he 
deserves as the first European to undertake historical 
research id As^fldl 

E. A. Gait. 


Tram ax a Samuccaya. Edited and restored into Sanskrit 
with Yritti + tlkij and notes by H. it. Baxgaswamy 
Iyengab, MJL* Govermncuit Oriental Library, Mysore. 
Mysore University Fulilirat ion, K| x 5J T pp* xxiv f 110; 
3 plates. Mysore : Government Branch Press, 1930. 

This volume is a lirst instalment, which contains, to quote 
the editor, u a tentative Sanskrit restoration of the first 
chapter of Pramaua Samucmya with copious extracts from 
Diiinagal VpUi and JinendrnbuddhTs Vimbhuakimtl J7M, 
both of which arc available only in Tibetan/ 1 The editor 
has made considerable progress in the restoration of the other 
five chapters of the work* and hopes soun to publish them. 
An English translation of the work will follow. The 
commencement. of the publication in Sanskrit of Dinnaga's 
chief logical work is an event of great interest to students of 
Indian thought, who will hope for a speedy completion of 
the undertaking. The present reviewer is unqualified to 
appreciate the merit of the work considered as u reconstruc¬ 
tion, and can only adduce Credible Testimony by way of 
pramtitja tluit Mr. Iyengar manages the Tibetan texts very 
well. 

this first pariccfttrfa in concerned, with perception and 
compruH>s 48 couplets, Dinnugit'a influence on the Indian 
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theory oI perception may be judged from the fact that no 
less than one quarter of the whole section (23 whole lines 
and some parts) figure* in the citations bylater writers which 
the editor records in his notes* As Tucci pointed out- in 
articles which appeared in this journal (1928, pp. 377-90 
anti 905-6}, these fragments are a valuable check on the 
ITbetan tort and its interpretation. Variant readings of 
slokus 10, 12, and 20, for example, arc to be found in the 
citations; and lines miaamg in the Tibetan arc perhaps 
supplied by citations of Hokas 7 and 20* 

It is ungracious to ask for more when so much has been 
.given ; but, had it been practicable, the reconstruction of 
the vrtti as a whole would have been verv welcome : not only 
for the letter understanding of the text, but also because 
Dinnaga cites bis opponents more freely in his vrtti (the 
sMvis themselves have a sHtra-like conciseness which allows 
of no more than the indication of a reference). He cites, on 
ttofe* ld p NS. i H 1,4 (the definition of perception); on &toka 23 P 
VS* iii T I, 18 (which, however, appears in the form aimtudriya- 
HUJHorthu- in place of almemlriffdiilta -); on xlvfca 24 + VS, viii r 
I r 6 aiifl 7 ; on Atoka 25. VS, iv p 1, 10; oti ilota 27 t a definition 
of perception which he attributes to IL Kupildh ”, and which 
Vacasputi cat Is Vdr$3tyrnya*ya l&k&mam, while others refer 
it to Yindhyavaain; and on ihka 37. the MlinaiiisakcL 
description of perception as given in MS* I, 1, i. Perhaps 
the most unexpected thing in an explicit statement in Moha 14 
that “ the Vada-vidJti is not the Acaiy&’s ", This statement 
prefaces a criticism of the definition of perception therein 
contained (tato *rfMd mjmnam), which Vacaspati calls 
I as^ihafidliu -lv-c wi klgiflciji. Tf anything seemed clear it wuh 
that Vasubandhu wrote the Vada-vidhL And Jlneadrabtiddhi 
nays in hit* commentary on the Prmmna-satimocaya (ad toe.) 
that there is a hka pm&iddhi that Vaaubandhu was the 
author* Ho then goes on to say, however, that this genera! 
opinion must be brought into line with the hutitlessneas 
of the other iMms composed by the mstra- 
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Bra : and that, in the impassibility of hifl authorship of 
the Yada-vidhi t which i.s dofa-vi&ifto. Diitoig* declares that 
it is not the Acfirva e. 

Interpretat ion is necessarily pret ar ions. Citat ions in 
works extant in Sanskrit are a valuable cheek, no doubt; 
but nothing can take the place of Duftniga'a uwn interpretation 
ot his. verses in his commentary. Until this fully available 
the mere Sanakritist will not be in a position to make confident 
use of the reconstituted PramS^a-saviuccayi^~ But this should 
not prevent liim from tendering Lie grateful acknowledge- 
meats to Mr. Kan gas warn v Iyengar for a very valuable piece 
of work admirably executed. The Mysore University is to. 
be congratulated on a unique publication, and the Press on 
the excellence of the typography. 

521 . It N, Eajtdle. 

Alfaraei. Catilogo de las Cieucins. Edicidn y Traducci6n 
Ciistdlana por Axmh Gonzalez PaLENCIA, (Pubbm- 
csones de la Facultad de Filosyffa y Letras p Univeisided 
de Madrid* Voluuiun ii.) 9 X 6 T pp^ xix + 176 - At, 
Madrid : E + Maestre, 1^32. 

Seldom ean it have been the fate of a book to lie unheeded 
for centuries and then to appear in three independent 
recensions in three different countries. But such has been 
the lot of JibF+iriibf d once popular Ihsan-l-' l Iffim. 
Dr, Fanner's article in the Journal for .1 uly contains a reference 
to the first printed edition of the work winch was published 
in the monthly review Ai-Irfan in Syria by tbe SbaiWi 
Muhammad RIiJa of Najaf. Strangely enough Dr. Farmer 
otnits all mention of T'thman Am ines edition which was 
published in Cairo last year from a manuscript in the Library 
there. Now Professor Gonzalez Palencin has produced an 
edition which will supersede its predecessors h As tong ago 
as 1916 he had completed the transcription and translation 
Of the Eseortal MS. 646 and the delay in publication has 
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allowed ol the inclusion in an appendix of variant readings 
from the Cairene edit inn. Perhaps it is a little unfortunate 
Lhat the readings of Muhammad Rida's edition and also 
*®* 1W* ^ the Koprutu Library, Constantinople, could 
not have been registered j but the ease and smoothness 
with which Professor Palencia s text and translation can 
tie read will remove any misgivings about the accuracy of 
the text as a whole. 

I he interest and value of the Spanish edition have been 
greatly enhanced by the inclusion of the Latin version 
published by Guilielnuis 1 Ciimerarius in Paris La \<t38. and 
by an edition of the Latin HR &33S of the Bibliothcqiie 
Rationale of Paris* Liber AJ/krubii De ScientUs transhitux 
a muffinfra Gt rardo ( retiwueits-i Tulrlo. de atatricQ in hititmm r 
cuim in eo hec mait verba. So far as I have read I should agree 
heartily with the editor's judgment that Gerard's version 
in thorough and accurate. Professor Palenek has also collated 
Ibu Tumlus' Introduction to Logic which was edited and 
translated by A&in in l&lh This volume is a most valuable 
contribution to the study of education in the Middle Ages, 
a* it marks out the lines along which instruction was imparted 
and the scope and content of each science as it was under¬ 
stood at the time. In no sense an encyclopedia it served 
a useful purpose as a sort of syllabus and summary of each 
subject under consideration, 

I have been moved to compare Dr. Farmers with Professor 
Palenria s collation so far as the comparatively im^gnificaut 
paragraphs on music are concerned and i notice that the 
former twice [JRAS., p. 5fil n lines 1 and 21) rend* quidm 
where the latter luis igitur. More serious m Fanners mtiem 
per natunim nutria per artem fur nut . , , ant . . . (1. lfi). 
Pap' fi62, L 21 , for eerum Pukncia has earum, tkj again p. '■84, 

L 21, p. 58S, II. 6 and 21 (twice), p. 56<>, l. 1. On p. 564, I. ]' 
we must mu] with Paleiicia necwuhtm cmfim.itnitatem. Page BSfi, 

1 Far ""' r Ip- Tritrs GuilicitiUH twice (line D &n«l footnote). J h | « 
ftitfpMrtw...* is, Uf omirw, corrpi.'t, H wnuM be inlnrartfng to know if the 
jjiwinsrnpt wllkifa the worthy Soul pnMishrd nt bo idi-ulified. 
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L I h makes no sense. Read with Palennia v( coffftitt&ntun 
fi .amen neumarum and of. p. 538, L 6 . For sunt prejktrautur (/) 
ots p. 5S6, L 21, Palencia im&fuerint jtfeparate, and lor inten- 
li w, inlentimum {p. 539, L 6), and lor fiuai t fuvnnl. 

On p. 153, L 15 , of Professor Falenda’s work I notice 
iociiis which does not agree witli totius elsewhere, and 
anmini^xtume which probably .standa for a spelling 
ummitt islratime. 

With regard to the Arabic text Farmers cJJjT. L 2 of 
the Arabic p f 568, is to be preferred to Faleneiu s 
andhis to p T 569, M/21. Oil p r o70*1. 7, 

read (the subject is and oil I. 9 read * 

(ji*-. Ji. The text hail which Farmer prints but 

Faleuria notes “ J;' 1 oorregido entre Uneas \. (On p. 57 3 „ 
1. 2, Palencm reads L§j for I4J with the same remark, though 
hem I think he must be wrong, as the sense requires the 
latter.) Read in Pakncia IT, 18; so 

Farmer. 

Farmer** translation of p. 570, 1. 10 = i T, 10, " the dis¬ 
course about the species (jc, of Hides), their structure, and 
their urmngcnient by which they become facilitated hardly 
seems to give the sense which would seem to be u the discussion 
of the various positions and orders in which the notes agree ,s . 
To judge from the MSS. and the renderings of both scholars 
there would seem to be some doubt as to the meaning 
of p + 571, top. Farmer renders “opinions” 1 

and Palcncia £fc frases T \ 1 would suggest that the three 
categories am those that a]-Farabi has been using all along, 
namely fundamentals, rudiments, and demonstrations, ami 

the true reading is J*Jj VI. 

fi«7. Alfred Guillaume. 

1 But wJafiHir t There has been no of the diEL'Li^ion of HteiI 

theories. hut rather of rffmojutfrofEiPe jktoo/ d al-Filrib^i system. 
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Towards a Systematic Study of the Vedanta. By S. K T 
Das, Si -o. pp. vii + 292, Calcutta : University of 
CWoutta, 1931. 

This book is another sign of the ever-increasing interest in 
the Vedanta, which may lead to a revival on a largo scale of 
that first and foremost of idealistic philosophies. 

Much a* the author emphasizes the importance of the 
Vedanta, in the study of the history of Indian thinking and 
living, he warns ns against its over-valuation and uncritical 
study. The living and viewing of life must go hand in hand 
f" the- V edanta is the philosophy or theory of practice itself 
p i )* The au the r msists upon a co-operat ion ol the mtc Itactual 
and the munif and emphasises the practical attitude of the 
philosophy of life as incorporated in the Vedanta (r! r his 
riogan fc what lIocs not work is not true p, 6) s 
His arguments are clear and precise, his descriptions vivid 
aod full of meaning, his language fluent and expressive. Hm 
knowledge of Western philosophy is such as to make hi in 
fully competent for the task of giving a systematic and 
eo m par at iv e -h istorica 1 study of the Vedanta. 

He does full justice to Sankara, although pointing out the 
tmwisdom either of fixing a label of Authority on one or the 
other of the Vedanta^iitras or of losing the true meaning of 
philosophical ideals and values by a mere historical treatment 
of chronological sequence. 1 wholeheartedly agree with him 
in his dictum that +L accumulation of facts is one thing aud 
illumination quite another” fp. 23), There is so much 
historical study going on to-day which in its exclusive 
attention to the Actnra losea touch with the &rririji* Compre¬ 
hension is more than apprehension, and in the sense of 
comprehension I welcome Mr. Dor's attempt at a M systematic 
study ol the Vedanta The author is a true Vedsntist 
himself, ns tin- concluding chapter of the book ( Lb The Cultural 
Value of the Vedanta ) bears out in a remarkable way, 

6 * Jj W. Stelie, 
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The Yeah Names of China and Japan. Compiled by 
P. M. Sum. 8 x 5§, pp. 40, London: Kegau Paul, 
Trench, Truhner and Co,, Ltd. T 1931. 4s. 6riL 

Th.iB is a very handy little book of tables of the Chinese and 
Japanese Emperors with their Year Names (nien hao) and 
dates, which will be found most useful for all ordinary 
purposes. It does not pretend to be a critical work, the 
Chinese names and dates being chiefly taken, we are told, 
from WiUwmis and Giles. There are apparent exceptions 
(owing to manipulations of the kalendar) to the statement 
that ** from the time of the change (of year name) on till 
the end of that year, no matter how short, it is called the 
first year under the new title ”* Thus Txai-ch*u was decreed 
in December* 689, but the "first year" was the lunar year 
corresponding to 690. Wn Hou 684 and Tan 885 are put down 
like two successive rulers ; but Wn Hou reigned till 705. 
Her year name Wan-sui-tet}§-feng is omitted. We are given 
no help where we much need it, with the ephemeral local 
dynasties, Nan T ang P Yueh, Wu-Yueh, and such. 

Will not some industrious Chinese or Japanese savant 
compile for us from good native sources really detailed tables 
of all the dynasties large and small, giving the exact date 
(year, month, and day) not only of accession, but of birth 
and death and of the establishment of each year name ? 
The labour would be considerable, but the value inestimable. 
^ A. C P Mottle. 


Tqlkaffiyam* VbL I, edited with a abort commentary in 
English by P r S T Bubrahmanya Sasthl M.A., Ph.D. 
(Madras Oriental Series, No, 3.) 8J x 5£, pp. x -f 105 + 
Madras : Journal of Oriental Hesearch, 1930. It. 1 or 2*. 

This is an En g li s h edition, with an index of words, of 
Tolkippiyam, the earliest grammar extant of ancient Tamil. 
The nine chapters included in volume i of the present edition 
deal with phonology, the first chapter dealing with the 

■niAft. JAJsruAsr MJ33, II 
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elemental speech sounds, the second with the secondary 
Rcunds find the consonants that may stand at the begi nnin g 
and the end of words, the third with the physiological hash 
of the elemental sounds, and the remaining six chapters with 
the subject of assmmktbn. The original text is given 
transliterated, with a wealth of diacritical marks* in Roman 
characters, and a brief commentary giving the substance 
of the text is added* with here and there a note by the editor. 
There is si so a brief preface, in which attention is drawn 
to some interesting facts, such aa, for example, that in ancient 
Tamil / and \i were alveolar and not palatal. It is evident 
that the editor has been at some pains to prod nee this book, 
but it is not clear for whose benefit it has been produced l 
for the majority of scholars who would have occasion to turn 
to Tolktippiyam would sorely prefer a text in the familiar 
Tamil characters, while those not acquainted even with the 
Tamil script would certainly not need the text transcribed 
with such meticulous care, but would appreciate a brief 
critique setting forth the more significant facts recorded in 
the treatise, 

M, S. JEL TnoimsoNv 


The Mysore Tbjees and Castes. Vol. IV + By the late 
II, \. Nantfnhayya and TLao Bahadur L. K h 
ANANTRAEmsHNA Ivkr. SJ x % pp. ill + 677 * 
Mysore, 1931. 

The present volume, following on vofumes ii and iii f com¬ 
pletes the Survey of the Mysore tribes and castes initiated 30 
years ago; and volume i, dealing with the general results, k 
promised shortly. We find in this volume articles of import- 
flnt^ on Linguyats and Muaalmmis, and some specially 
interesting not.es on Kunihas and Yakkalus. Ling^yatism, an 
interesting development of the eleventh century, which* 
starting on a castelcHs basis, slowly reacquired the caste 
exclusiveness of orthodox Hinduism, has been dealt with 
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vcr v full v in Hastings's ZKefionrtf^ o/ aiwi Etftiea, 

imd the present work adds little to our knowledge of the 
subject, Soane fuller LMormation on the subject of the sub¬ 
divisions of Lingayats in Mysore would have been welcome. 
We should also have been glad to find under the article on 
Mnsalmans a list of Mufialmnn castes. This might with 
advantage have taken the place of much detail regarding the 
religion of Muhammad which is already available elsewhere. 

The writer is to he congratulated on the very valuable 
list of eiagnmogs divisions which are to be found on pp. 63, 
135, 276, 432, 528, 643, and 662, and which are of great 
assistance in tracing the status and origin of caste and tribe 
in a much wider area than the Mysore Staten t.- should have 
welcomed a greater effort to identify the numerous trees and 
shrubs by their botanical names. This is a work that might 
yet be performed before the survey is brought to a close. 
The present volume i.s well illustrated* and adds materially 
to our knowledge of Indian ethnology, ft is to be regretted 
that, as in the case of the previous two volumes, quite un¬ 
necessarily numerous misprints have been allowed to stand. 

Thus, myroba jam (p. 277) does act at once suggest the 
hirda or Indian myTabolam, and the substitution of " tail ? 
for the marriage ornament worn by women com i non I y known 
as tdh can only produce a ludicrous if wholly uuintentional 
effect. We shall await volume i with much interest. 

6 m . R, E. Ekthoveh. 


Caste ant* Race in India. By G. Ghtkye. 9 A x 6, 
pp. 209. Loudon : Kogan Paul k Oo. T 1932. 

The author of this volume, who is Reader of Sociology in 
the University of Bombay, aims at giving his views on the 
history and the origin of the caste system as it was m the 
past and is to-day among the Hindus in Todim The result 
is an interesting Little volume, which, if it adds little to the 
existing knowledge of this very complicated subject, certainly 
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reproduces murh material of interest in a cone is*: form. 
It is curious to find a serious work on eaate which entirely 
omits all reference to the internal structure of ctuite units* 
from which alone the student may hope to find the surest 
guidance ill the matter of caste origins. Instead wo have 
an. elaborate attempt to deal with caste on anthropometricn 1 
lines r which have in the past led such scholars as Sir Herbert 
Kisley to many exceedingly doubtful conclusions. Headers 
ol Risky's People of Indio r winch the present writer quotes 
somewhat uncritically, a re aware that the discovery of the 
Scythians among the Marat has and the juxtaposition of 
Mahar and Brahman went far to discredit RLslev's unthro- 
poinctrieal data* 

The writer of this work has given in chapter vi some 
interesting references to the development of caste movements 
outside India. On p, ITi! we find a useful summary of the 
modem movement against an touch ability. We fail, however, 
to follow the writer's conclusions (p. 184 et seep) that the 
true remedy for the trouble arming from caste selfishness 
Is to ignore caste feeling altogether. To arrive at such a 
theory after a careful exposition of caste In its infinite 
complexity is a strange nan sequUur which hardlv seems 
prompted hy logical considerationg, We may, however, 
congratulate the author on having added an interesting 
treatise to the existing caste literature* 

R. E t Enthovxn- 


Annual Report the Archaeological Department Of 
Ills ExALIKTJ IIlOl [NESS TEE NIZAMS DOMINIONS, 
ms F. t 1928-1029 AlC_ 13 x 10, pp, x + 88 f pk 16. 
Calcutta : Baptist Mission Brass, l&SL 

The chief arehreoiojrical contribution m this Report is 
Mr. TazdanTu description of the survey nf the Fort of 
Koilkonda, seventy-eight miles nutMnrt of Hrddarabad, 
arid the survey of the Fort of Eidar in the north-week The 
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former contains si Telugu inscription of the date A+I>+ I&5I P 
deciphered by Mr, LukehuiinarayAnfl Bno, which helps 
to confirm information given by Fi fishtail about Ibrahim 
Qufb Shull of Gokouda. Mr. Strccniviis describes the fort 
and other monuments at Udglr in the Bidar district. The 
appendix also contains n number of Muslim inscriptinna of 
Udglr and a list of n units mat ic accessions with facsimiles, 
of thirty-nine punch-marked coins. 

599 . E* j* Thomas. 


The BHAnAVAijolTA, A study by VishwasI; G. Bhat. 3VLA, p 
with n foreword by Sir S, Tl adhaflrisu nan , Kt 7 x 5, 
pp. 12 + 280. Toon a : Aryasnniskrti Press, 1032. 

Professor Phut's study of the Bha$tivm{ffUa received a 
very favourable welcome when it first appeared eight years 
ago* and In this second edition he toils us that his views 
have not since undergone a change. It might perhaps have 
been better if he had discussed the most recent rival views, 
but tn the present, writer's opinion he bus taken a sound and 
jwhflkrly position, which later discussions have not yet 
even Attempted to meet. The text and translation of the 
Olid now included add greatly to the usefulness of the work. 
sou E. J, Thomas. 


The Saukdahananua or Nanda the Fair, Translated from 
the original Sanskrit of Aivughosa by E. H, Johnston. 
Punjab University Oriental Publications No, 14, 10 X 7 n 
pp. xii +124. London: Humphrey Milford, 1932* 

12* 6f/. 

Mr. Johnston’s purpose in translating the Sawndarmanda 
h*s been to make it. a companion volume to the text which 
he edited four year* ago. J&k t In fact, a moat valuable comple¬ 
ment to the earlier work, and aims, s* he says*, at making 
the meaning of the thought clear rather than at attempting 
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to reproduce the literary form. With such a -defect ive test 
much discussion both of readings and subject-matter is 
necessary, and students will be thankful for tie notes which 
deal with these matters. 

It k possible that Mr* Johnston sometimes too readily 
unties a knot with a conjecture. There is the perfectly 
grammatical saSaimlau in xvi + 91 * which he says he would 
have amended to m Saimfo or aa fiaimR or even 30 JiifliS, 
" were it not for the desirability of keeping to the MSS." 
This looks as if he thought that a vrddhied form could be 
equivalent to the name from which it is derived, just aa if 
Kaunterja could stand for Kitnti, and in fact, he translates 
s-ri i&tfivtjfo u ( l£ along with Slvall ”) ns " fiaivaln ”, It b no 
wonder, then, that he does not see any virtue in the prefix 
*1- as against sa the article. 

In an earlier verse Mr Johnston now recognizes that Lis 
former reading contained a monstrosity, but ho says that 
NaTidain-mndmmldi* is a doubtful improvement . 1 But this 
in the MS. reading, and surely it is an improvement to be 
grammatical and if possible to follow the actual text. How¬ 
ever, he rejects it and conjectures -rtwtia with pmgrhya e t 
and makes it mean ** Nandakamita and Nancfamata", 
Then he has to conjecture their identity. There is an Uttara 
Naiiiiamatj in the Pali, a lay woman and adept at dhyana, 
but Mr, Johnston says that Nanriamilta here k Mahhprajapati, 
Then be goes on to identify his Nandakamata with the 
Nandamata of the Pali. Yet we find Xandaka and Nanda 
as two distinct personages. It looks as If still more conjecture 
is wanted, 

576 E. J. Thomas. 

1 Mr Jub nston g»=i out of hi* tray to say that this is what I propose to 
mad. On the contrary I *;iid It may be corrupt. The *\ enpl*3t ePQeni'bitirjn 
in merely to deist* Itbft r. The corruption aj well la thr? hlfttaM between the 
tifO OMl *Mil v be cxplainiHl. 
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THBETCKIH nEPEBCVTl* ABHmHARMAKOCAKAltfKAH It 
Ae hxbharmaeocabu as yam comm en i ii V asubakuiiUh 
ITftjjajrb 0, IT. QfepGaTCKoih Bibliotheca Buddhica, 
XX. Eaec. 1, 10 x % pp. v + 96, Petrognid, I&1T ; 
Ease. 2 P pp. 97-192. Leningrad. 1950. 

Sphutartha Abhldhaem ai Ogavtaeeya t the Work of 
YA poMJTRA, First kognath&na. edited by S. LilYi and 
Th + StcrerbatSKY. Bibliotheca Buddhica,, XXL 
Fasc. 1, 10 X 7 S pp. v +96 + Iv, Pekngrad, 1918 ; 
Fasc, 2;, pp. 96 {Vojaathana ii ± 1—40). Leningrad, 1930. 
V lJ s a FTI 5 JatkatA iiLD s >H i, ! ri Sid din tie Hin sn-tuang. Trad uite 
ct iinnotee pur L. 3 >e ua Yaiaee Poussin. 10 x 6§ P 
pp. 820. (Lulled with indexes as Tomes i-iii, but 
for min g one volume.) Paris : T. Geuthncr, 1928-9. 
Fetter umb BrenNStoIf, dn Kupitd a us dem Madhyamika- 
Saatra des Kapur] tin a., mit der Vrtti des Candmklrti. 
Translated by S. Rchayer. 9| X 6J T pp. *27. Kocznik 
orjentalistyasny. Toro, vii, atr. 2§~52. Lw6w: 
HflMadem Fuhkiego Townrzvstwa Orj ental i etycnego* 
1926, 

Altscewahlte Kapttel alts dee Pua-* anxapada (V, XII* 
XVI). Einleitung, t bersetzung, und Amnerkungen. 
3. SchaYer. 9J x pp. xxxiii +128. Memolrea de la 
Commission orientalist*?, H- W. Krakow te : Naktadem 
Polskiej Akademji UmiejetrioscL Paris: Librairie 
franco-polonaise et £txang£re p 1931, 

The great scheme of editing a series of w orks to elucidate 
the Ahhidharmakom was begun nearly twenty years ago by 
Professor Stcherbataky, Sir E. Denison Boss, Professors 
S. Levi, L, de la YalJeo Poussin* and Wogihara, There baa 
been inevitable delay, and it is only lately that the second 
fomcuhis of each of the two works projected by Professor 
Stcherhatsky has appeared. Of the hn§t p an edition of the 
Tibetan translation ol the Ahhid&armak&sa ol Vasubandhu 
with bhJLayu, we now have the first chapter and about half 
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the second, Tile preface in Russian explains how the wort, 
which was taken by Hiuen Thsang to China, has been studied 
chiefly in Japan, and hence escaped the notice of Ynsiliev* 
The other work, the YydJcJiyd of Yaikjmitra (in Sanskrit)* 
which wu s begun to bo edited by Professors Stchsrbntisky 
and S + Levi, now lias the co-operation of Professor Wogihara 
and Dr. Obenmller. Other works which formed part of the 
original scheme have fared better, aucli as de la TallGe 
Poimin’u very important translation of the whole from 
the Tibetan and Chinese versions, and several special studies 
which he has devoted to the subject. 

It is from these works dealing with the Sarvastivadin_s 
and other of the older schools that a connected history of 
the development of the earlier thought is becoming clear. 
This is also true of the later schools, as the present translation 
of the Siddhi of Hiuen Thsnng shows. What the 
Abh idhnrmikuki is for the yarvaativiidin schools, says the 
editor, the Skldki iw for the VijnSnavaditts. The work is 
in the form of a, commentary on the Trimkika, the thirty 
tankas of \nsubandhu, but Hindi Thsang lias collected 
extracts from many other sources and schools. The editor 
has not- merely translated Hiuen Thsnng, but he has all 
through added extensive bibliographical notes its well as 
valuable discussions of important doctrines and long 
appendices 

The teaching of another equally important school* the 
Madhyamikas. also owes much to this indefatigable worker. 
His edition of the Madhya mainvrUi (the Pmmnnajmdd) 
of (andmlarti, say& Dr, Sc haver, in for the Mnhavana theories 
fundamental* 

It is this work to which Dr. Schayer has been devoting 
hia attention, fn these two works he gives a translation of 
about one-fifth of the Vrtti of CundraklrtL With the intro¬ 
ductions and extensive notes they are a most welcome 
contribution both to the difficulties of detail as well us to the 
interpretation of the philosophical principles ol the whole* 
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He rightly claims that what is wanted is not a literal 
translation (that kind o£ thing, alas, we have known), but a 
r^tjpHtnu’tLDn of the course of Lkought of the test. This 
involves introducing theories, which is inevitable, lor we 

already have before us the theories that the doctrines are 

+ r 

nihilism or pyrrhonifim or even mere niaiyirt^ Such views 
have to be dealt with, and it is by such work as Dr, Schayer^fl 
that we are likely to reach conclusions free from subjective 
perversities, 

2 S 7 t 2 $ 8 , 259 . E. J* THOMAS, 


Memoirs or Gave ani> Tandua. By Emi Sahib M* 'Abib 
3 Au Khan t of Mlldahr Edited and revised by H, E. 
Stapleton* LE.S., Direct or of Public Instruct ion ? 
Bengal. 10 X 6j r pp. 190, pis, 7 + 33. Calcutta : 

Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, 1931* Eft, 5 or 8s. 3d, 

IOign Sahib M. ibid 'All Khan {1872-1926} was born 
and passed his early life in the district lie describes. His 
father was the firafc Muhammadan in the district to educate 
his sous in English. 

Mr s Abid 5 All Khali entered the Public Works Department 
in 1899 and was put. in charge of the special repairs to the 
old buildings at Ganr and Pauduo r and in recognition 
of his services'in this connection had conferred on him the 
title of * fc Khan Sihib” in 1917. 

It is interesting to note that Khan Sahib belonged to the 
ancient family of the Pat ha n rulers of Guur and that his 
ancestors came there with King FlrCtz Shah TTT 11351—88) 
from Delhi when he invaded Bengal in order to check the 
expansion of Shanssuddm Ilyas Shah (1339-58), Owing 
to the oppression of the Mughal governors the family left 
Gaur and eventually drifted to English BiLsar^ where the 
author 1 *! brother served as chairman of the municipality. 

The kernel of the present work was an account of the 
ruins, specially written for the visit of Lord Curzon to Mai dak 
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in 1902 in connection with his scheme for the preservation of 
ancient monuments* which was publisher! in booklet form in 
1912. Further revision took place between 1912 and 1&&5 
and, after the author's death in 1926, the work was, in 
1928, entrusted for final revision to Mr. H- E. Stapleton, 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. The present 
book is the result. Mr. Stapleton, re-examined the mins 
and has corrected and, where necessary, expanded Khan 
Sahib’s work. 

North and West Bengal were conquered for 
Muhammadan bin by Muhammad-i-Baklitiyar Khalji, the 
lieutenant of Qutbuddln Aibah of Delhi, in 1202, from the 
Hindu king Rat Lakshman Sen, and Lakshmanavati, as 
Lakskmau Sen had renamed Gaur t under the shortened form 
of Lakhnnotl, l*eeame the chief seat of Muhammadan power„ 
Lakshman Sen and his succe^or? maintaining themselves 
lor another century at Sunargfion. 

Bengal remained a dependency of Delhi until the death 
of Qadar Khan in 1338, but between that date and 1352 
Shamsuddln By as Shah made himself supreme and transferred 
the capital to P&ndua, an ancient Hindu city, 20 miles north¬ 
east of Lakhnautl In 1410 there was a Hindu revival with 
Raja Kalis (Ganesh), who ruled through puppet kings at 
PiUidua. His son Jadu was converted to Muhammadanism 
and ruled as Jalaluddin Muhammad from 1415. 

The transference of the capital from Guur to Pandua 
was due to changes in the course of the Ganges and the 
devastations of civil war. The retirement, of the river from 
Pandua r however, and its attaining a stable course at Gaur 
led to the latter again becoming the capita] under Mahmud I 
(1442-^9), with whose accession to the throne, after the over¬ 
throw of the house of Raja Rhus, the line of 11 via Shah waft 
restored. The restored house of Ilyas was succeeded hv the 
Habshi kings {1486-93} and by the house of Husain Shah 
(1493-1537). 

Then a brief tenure of power by HumayOn (1537-9) was 
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followed by that of Shcr Shah both in Bengal and at Delhi. 
Two further dynasties, those uf Muhammad SQf and Sulaiman 
K am rani, preceded the final conquest of Bengal b y Akbar 
in 1J576. 

Gaur was displaced by Tandn capital by Sulaiman 
Kararanl in 1565 owing to a further change in the course 
of the Ganges, but temporarily regained its position under 
Akbara first viceroy. The rains causing an epidemic, how- 
ever, to which the viceroy himself fell a victim, the scat 
of government was again taken back to Tanda and the 
history of flnur closed* 

Kh&n Sahib's volume contain* four chapters* the fust 
two being short account's of the history of the two cities 
and of their more important kings and viceroys, i haptens 
iii and iv, which make up the greater part of the book* 
deal with the extent remains, There arc in addition five 
appendices; Bibliographies of Gaur* Fan dun, and other 
places in the JIalduh district and of the inscriptions found 
therei an account of the local historian Saiyid liabl Bakbsh 
and his work the Kitrsh-J uJu? f j A and lists of the 
kings of Delhi and of the rulers of Bengal from 1202 to 
1576 . 

The work is pleasantly interspersed with charming 
anecdotes, such ad that of Ghiyasuddln A ?-am Rhuh (1300 
14 - 10 ) and his three favourites the Cypress, the Rose, and the 
Tulip, who are commemorated by Hafiz. 

Each of the archaeological section* contains a plan of the 
city dealt with, and the various building inscriptions are 
given in the original script and in translation. There ia also 
a map of northern and central Bengal. According to 
Ferguason the architectural school of Gaur was one of the four 
provincial schools ol northern India which arose out of the 
weakening of the central Fat ban power at Delhi. One 
interesting architectural feature characteristic of Bengal 
is the curvilinear form of roof, copied no doubt from 
bamboo construction In addition to the result* of personal 
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observation and research the ttrctuHclogkd sections contain 
description* of tile various buildings taken from the works of 
earlier enquirers, aome of which record features now lost. 

Some of the buildings described, suck as the Adina Mosque 
of feiknndar Shah at Pandua and the Firozah Min nr at Gaur, 
are, of . course. well-known, but in general the book will give 
those interested a great mass of detailed and op to-date 
information hitherto either not known at all to the general 
reader or at best known through works, the majority of which 
are from fifty to one hundred years old. 

In summing up previous knowledge, ae they have done 
here, and supplementing and correcting bv personal research, 
Khan Sahib and his editor have rendered el real service 
to Indian archjoology, The book is copiously illustrated 
ami includes reproductions of beautiful inscriptions although 
the quality of the paper in some coses results in a lack of 
sharpness m the photographs. The omission of an index 
is to be regretted. 

572 E. B. W. Chapfelow. 


Iiie Quarterly of the Depahtment of Antiquities in 
Palestine. YoL L No. 2. 11 x 6, pp. 48* pk 5. 

Jerusalem: Published for the Government of Palestine ; 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press 
1931. 5s. 

Tliia issue of the Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 
in Inlestine contains articles on a rock-cut tomb at Nazareth, 
a hoard of Byzantine coins, the obverse type of the 
totradraehms of the second revolt of the Jews, coins in the 
Palestine Museum, the second part of a medieval Arabic 
description of the Haraxu of Jerusalem, a concise bibliography 
of excavations in Palestine, a note on the name KMn el 
Akmar (BeisAn), and an account of the discovery of two 
ancient street levels in the Tyropqxm Valley within the wads, 
Jerusalem. 
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Perhaps the most valuable contribution is the concise 
bibliography of excavations in Palestine, of which the 
hist part here printed takes in Abu Gh&sb to El Jish. It 
includes account* of -spade work only (including illicit digging 
by peasants or dealers and thoir agents)* and excludes explora- 
tion without actual digging, popular works (where scientific 
works are available ) h reviews, articles devoted to single objects, 
and summaries. 

The rock-cut tomb at Nazareth was discovered whilst 
excavating for the purpose of laying foundations of a private 
house near the Government Secondary School in the autumn 
of 1930, and consists of a rectangular barrel-vaulted chamber, 
within which was a shaft tomb, and opening out of which 
nine loculi, four on each side and one at one end, all 
containing human bones. 

The objects discovered were of minor interest and included 
pottery and glasd vessels, etc,, beads, iron and bronze 
bracelets, rings and fragments, fragments of a silver ring, 
small bronze bells, Hellenistic lamps, and a Phoenician 
glass pendant with a lion and a star in relief. 

The long article of nineteen pages (with two plates) on 
a hoard of Byzantine coins, contains but a page and a half 
of letterpress* the rent bring tech]deal data. 

These three hundred and twenty-five Byzantine folks 
(discovered lying loose on a heap of small rough atones which 
were being removed from the surface of the ground to prepare 
it for cultivation) range from Anastas ins I (a_d. 491-518) 
to Heraclius (a.b, 611 or 612) ± the majority being from 
the Constantinople mint under Justin I and Justinian 
(A,o. 518 - 565 ), 

The mints arc Constantinople, Antioch* and Nicomedia, 
There is also a table of sizes and weights. 

Of a similar character to the Inst is the four-page article 
(with one plate) on the coins in the Palestine Museum (local 
varieties, unpublished or little known): Seleucid (Alexander 
Batas, Ascalon, 147/6 B,C.). Munaktim (John Hyreanus I ?), 
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Herod] an [possibly Herod 1). Homan Prof unitors in Judfcu, 
and Adis Capitolina (Hadrian p Antoninus Pins, CoimriodiiH^ 
Elagnhaius, and Decins). 

Of greater interest to the non-expert is the note on the 
obverse of the tetiadrachms of the second revolt of the Jews, 
which shows, between the middle two of four columns of a 
facade, the end of a square-sided semicircuJar-liddrd chest 
with projecting bosses, of a common ancient Egyptian type, 
standing on two short, legs. This has been identified with the 
screen of the Tabernacle and the Ark or, after the fragment 
of a frieze from the Synagogue of Capernaum, with the 
Tabernacle itself and the Ark. 

In sinking a pumping shaft preparatory to the repair 
of the main drainage sewer of JerELsalem-withirL-thfi-waiJs^ 
about 25 metres south of the Suq a I Qattanin, the central 
western entrance of the TTaram, the two ancient street levels, 
which are the subject of the article in this issue, were dis¬ 
covered. The upper one was found 2'90 metres below the 
present roadway and was paved with large flagstones of 
whitish limestone. 30 centimetres thick, not uniform in size 
hut averaging more than a metre square, laid diagonally 
and irregularly bonded ; in this* rase the street must have been 
5 50 metres wide* 

The other level was found 210 metres lower down. The 
flagstones in this case were p however, laid square to the sewer 
and nut diagonally. Beneath this was found a drain. 

The medieval Arabic description of the Hamm of Jerusalem 
is a translation of a fourteenth-century description in the first 
volume of Ahmad b. Endl-Allah al-Tjmari’a encyclopaedia,. 
Mamtik at ab$tiT f to a great extent copied from the Sihiht al 
Vg adji $\'fat af-mkhra of the virier Taj adniln 

Abu-l-FaJa'il Ahmad b. Amin al-Hnlk, 

The first instalment in No + ] mentions a marble basin 
decorated on the out aide with reliefs, which stood in the marble 
portico in front of the south door and has since disappeared, 
and also confirms Clermont-GanmeaiTa theory that the 
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11 Buckler of Hamm Kh was a mirror ; it is here described 
sa s mirror of seven metals. 

The instalment in Ko, 2 completes the description ol the 
Court of the Dome of the Rock and proceeds to the southern 
wall and adjacent mosques and buildinp, the eastern, 
northern* and western walls, and the Qubbat Snlfliman and 
Solomon’s Stable. 

2$? r E. B. W. Chappelow. 

A Short History of In pi an MatickialibMj Sensationalism h 
ANT] Hedonism. By I) akshtnaran j an Shastrl With 
a foreword by Dr, A. N., MutherjeE. 8J X 5J* 
pp. viii + 4S. Calcutta : The Book Co,. Ltd.j 1930, 

This id a useful little sketch of the evolution of materialistic 
philosophy in India, in which the author digests the scanty 
literature available for hia purposes. He traces materialism 
from the early scepticism of the Burhaspatyas through 
the Lokayata to the hedonism of the Cknrvukas and fcbr- 
heresies of the Nustikas. The author has collected the scraps 
of information available about Beets like the Kiipalikas 
and generally done a good deal of research on an obscure 
subject. 

U 4 . J. Allan. 

The Buaema-Setrae (H t I-U) of Babarayana, with the 
Comment of SaskabachArya. By S. K, Eelyarar. 
^ X 6J* pp. svi 4-142 + 1QQ + 222, Poona : Bilva- 
kunja Publishing House, IDS I. 10^. 

This is a second edition of Professor Bdvakars valuable 
work on the Smptd- and Tarka-padns of the Brahma-Sutrap, 
The notes have been considerably revised and extended, This 
text is an excellent thing to put in the hands of young students 
of Indian philosophy and they could not have it in a more 
accessible form. A glossary of technical terms and an enlarged 
Index are other features of the new edition. 

664 . 


J* Allan. 
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1* XaNGANU^ASANA BY HaHSAVABBHANA p WITH THE COM¬ 
MENTARY Sarvalaebana by PfiTHi via vara. Critically 
edited by Mahopadhyata Pandit T, Vknkatakama 
Bhabwa, Mud™ University : Sanskrit Series Kb. 4. 

X 04, pp. xxxii 4- 23fl> pis, 2. University of Madras, 
1931. 2#>6d. 

TLe Sanskrit treatises on gender are mostly of interest 
only to grammatical specialists, but the one attributed to 
Harsavardhana is an exception* For one thing the text 
and commentary contain a mass of lexicographical information 
not yet exploited in modern dictionaries, which the age of the 
work in comparison with the Indian lexica makes of special 
value, and I have noted several difficult words, of which the 
commentator's explanation is iIIninSnaring Hitherto the 
material has been somewhat hard to use, as Dr, E. O. Frankes 
edition was based on a single manuscript in which the com- 
mentarv was incomplete. This new edition, prepared 
from three MSS. and containing the entire commentary, 
is therefore welcome and will, it is to be hoped _ be made 
use of in any new Sanskrit dictionary- If the editing is not 
distinguished, it is at any rate adequate, and, in the not 
infrequent cases where exception might justly be taken to the 
text adopted, the critical apparatus will be found usefuJ- 
Many passages, especially in the commentary, show different 
readings to those in Dr. Franked manuscript, in most cases, 
it may be said, better ernes* But the use made of the editia 
princf.ps calls for some comment. While a long extract 
from Dr. Franked excellent introduction has been printed at 
the beginning of the hook, the editor does not appear to have 
read it with any attention 5 otherwise how could he say of the 
Paninlya LifogdfttiMmna that it is ' c by common consent 
the earliest r of the treatises on gender ? And under verse 13 
he gives Panini as the source of a stltra which Dr- Franke 
expressly showed to be quoted in the form first found in the 
Ka&ika Vffti . Further, an appendix gives reprints of the 
Lw$Qtiu£&$Q?i&$ ol ^ilkatayana and \araruci with explanatory 
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notes in Sanskrit, Comparison with Dr. Franked edition 
a bows that not on ly have the testa been copied from it but 
that the so-called notes are in fact the extracts he made from 
the commentaries : 1 have looked in vain for any acknowledge¬ 
ment of the borrowing, not to speak of any indication that 
permission was sought for it. Surely a higher standard in 
such matters ls to be expected in a boob appearing in a 
University series and edited hy a bearer of the honoured title 
of Muhupiidhyaya. 

The question whether the author of the text wils the well- 
known king Harsa is also affected by the new edition of the 
commentary + It is hero attributed to Pithivisvara, son of 
Bhiittabhamdvaja r and a curious venae, which was not in 
Dr, Franked manuscript, states that the Hktrakdra fell ar 
his feet and aaked him to write a commentary on the work. 
Therefore the two wen? contemporaries. The text shows 
no influence of the Kdsika Vrtti, but the commentary trouts 
it as a leading authority and must surely be one or more 
generations later than it in date. Dr. Frankes manuscript, 
while giving the commentary the same title, names as the 
author fiabaraavamiii, son of BliattadJptasvamin, Moreover, 
on verses 5 and 28 it quotes for two w r ords equivalents in the 
Kashmiri dialect, which are omitted in the commentary 
of the now edition. There are a large number of other 
minor differences between the two, though essentially they 
are identical. This treatise was much used in Kashmir 
and it looks as if soine scholar there had copied out 
Prtkixiivara** co mm entary making minor alterations in 
it, and hud then appended hia own name to it. Both com¬ 
mentaries have the final verse which implies that the author 
of the text was of regal or serai-regal position, and the verse 
already referred to, which Prthivifivara alone has, ia so unusual 
that it can hardly be an interpolation. Ordinarily an author 
and commentator, when contemporary, stand in the relation 
of gum and pupil; here the terms of the verse make this 
impossible, but they become intelligible and natural if the 
jo**, ia*u4h,y 1933, 12 
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mstra&Bra was a king of non-Brahman birth and the com* 
menlaior hi* tjuru. Complete proof is lacking but this new 
pfe«s of evidence goes to confirm Dr. Franked theory that 
the author of the treatise was Haraa of Kanauj and further, 
if that is accepted, then the lower limit ol the KasiM Vrttt 
ft, a. to. 660) must be put back by at least half a century. 

573 . 


2. Die afa&am jta-L iterator neest einem 

SFEmMXm DEE StTVIKBAST AYIKK AMJ-PlLU ft A P AKAM1TA* 

By TokumVo Mai^umgto t Bonner orioDtalisehe Studien, 
Heft 1. in x 7 P pp T vii d-55 + 29. Stuttgart: W. 
Kohlhanmier, 1952. EM, 7,50. 

The Pftijmlpnrtymila literature has not yet been adequately 
studied and sound texts and translations of the principal works 
are needed before we can assess it at its true value. Pending 
such publication, this study is a useful contribution to the 
subject, and, though it has little that is noteworthy to say on 
the general question, in several matters of detail it adds 
yuhstuntisIty to our knowledge. I would invite attention to 
the catalogue of the materials available in Sanskrit, Tibetan, 
and Chinese, to the identification of certain Mahay ana quota¬ 
tions in some recently published copper plates from Ceylon, 
to the transliteration of Sir Aurel Stein's Sanskrit manuscript 
in Chinese characters of the PtfljilapHr# h titdhrdayogutru , 
and to the Sanskrit text with Chinese translation of the first 
chapter of the Suuikr&jOa nkrfimiprajiidparamUd. one of 
the latest works of its class. Mr. Matiumoto is clearly a valu¬ 
able recruit to the ranks of Mahayaiia students, but might I 
suggest that, if he intends to edit any Sanskrit texte P he should 
first carefully study Tibetan and the principles that govern 
the use of translations in that, language for the correction 
of faulty Sanskrit manuscripts ? For the Chinese translations. 
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on whit'li alone lie appears to have worked so far, however 
invaluable for the moaning, are often, unlike the Tibetan oncs h 
unsafe guides for the decision of textual minutiae, 

$ 89 . 


3, Das Alttsxusche Bucu vom Welt- i^d Staatelebes ; 
Da? Arthacastra i?es Kautilya. An? dem Sanskrit 
fibersetzf u. mit Einfeitnng u, Amnerkungen versehen 
von J. J, Meyer. 10 X 7i h pp. Ixxxviii + 983. Leipzig; 
Otto Harrnssowitz, 103&* 

The first funiculus of this work was reviewed in the JOURNAL 
for 1,996. p. 810, and a notice of the complete book after the 
lapse of ao many years is only justified by its outstanding 
importance and must be brief. Dr, Meyer's previous work 
had shown him to be well equipped with the special kind of 
knowledge required for coping with the difficulties of style 
and language of the ArtJia&astra and h when the translation 
first came out, the present reviewer formed the opinion 
that it reached a very high standard and was one of the two 
works indispensable for study of the text (the other is 
Shamasa£itry # a Iftdez Vtrbttrum}. Continual use of it since 
then has but heightened his opinion of its merits. The wording 
is lively, even il it would not become an Englishman to 
criticize the style, and the translator is skilled in penetrating 
the peculiarities of Kautilya's thought mid the signifi c ance 
of Lis euphemisms, but the most important part of his work 
lies undoubtedly in his explanations of particular words, 
explanations for which T have* often had reason to be grateful. 
Dr, Meyer would not claim that Ids rendering is always final; 
he himself is often in doubt and a long list of passages with 
criticisms and suggestions for improve mentis could easily 
be drawn up. But such n procedure is best left, to separate 
articles and might, create a wrong impression in a review. 

If the translation has not achieved the reputation it deserves, 
the author has only himself to thank. Exuberance of language 
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and imagination k coupled with a curious degree of incapacity 
for clear thought or lucid statement. The notes to the 6GS 
largo pages of the translation are often not easy to follow 
and are in addition frequently modified in 22 ft pages of 
additional notes and four pages of corrections, His final view 
k usually worth the trouble it takes to arrive at it, but why 
should the reader have to go through a note or series of notes 
several times to make sure of catching the sense ? The same 
symptoms appear in the introduction. What Hr, Meyer 
has to say on the ideas of Kautilya is mostly sound and worth 
saying* though preferably much more concisely, but I think 
he bnidly realizes the point which will strike forcibly anyone 
with official experience, namely t that Kautilya is unique 
among extant Indian 'writers on polities for his grasp of the 
considerations which should determine administrative* m 
distinct from political, action. He is often pedantic in his 
prescriptions* but seldom sentimental, silly* or unpractical. 
The greater part of the introduction is, however, taken up 
with a discussion of the date of the ArtIutimtT& t which is purely 
subjective in attitude, an attempt to read into the book the 
character of Candxogupta's minister as suggested by tradition. 
This seems to me of little probative value, and the traditional 
date, tentatively supported by Dr, Meyer, as difficult to 
reconcile with his statement (no supporting references given 
in the introduction or indexes) that Kautilya was acquainted 
with the doctrines of the Vuiscaikos, There do not seem 
to be any certain rcferanc.es to this school before the third 
century a.d. and I find it hard to believe that it had enjoyed 
any considerable vogue before the second century at the 
earliest. But whether a translator lioa correctly dated his 
original or not has little hearing on the value of Ms translation 
and. as already indirated, the value of this one should be set 
very high. 
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4. The Ramayana of Titmh i Balakanba (North- 
Western Recension). Critically edited from origin el 
MSS. by Rhagayaij Datta. 10 x &4. pp. xiv + 490 
-I-18. Lahore: The Research Department, D.A.Y. 
College. 1931. 

This edition of the North-Western recension of the 
Edmdyatm was started with the Ayodhyd'knmla . t he first three 
fasciculi of which were noticed in the Journal for 1925, 
p. 179, but. publication would have ceased on the completion 
of that book, if the Pan jab Government hud not fortunately 
come to the rescue with an annual subsidy. The present 
volume is the first-fruits of tins enlightened policy. It differs, 
not entirely for the better, in format and paper from its 
predecessor: but the changes in methods of editing are an 
improvement. The unintelligible diacritical signs have been 
dropped and a better selection of variants h given. The 
execution, however, does not always correspond to the good 
intentions of the editor. Thus each line is marked to show 
whether it occurs in the Bombay and Gorresio editions, 
but I found far too many inaccuracies in the passage* for which 
1 checked it. Similarly there i* an elaborate scries of indexes, 
which arc far from complete. Names are omitted and another 
index which purports to give the rhetorical figures occurring 

ni the text actual It onlv mentions simile* and omits nmtiv 

* « » 

of these even. The prevalence of such inaccuracies naturally 
gives ri*e to the suspicion of like carelessness in the punts 
for which a reader has to trust the editor. Nevertheless! 
though the edition fail* to fulfil the expectations it raises, 
it presents us with u readable and agreeable text, && well as 
with some information about the state of the MSB. of the 
epic which we have not had hitherto. 

The completion of nearly a third of the text raises wider 
question* than that of editing. How far in fact will it help ns 
toward* the ideal of discovering which portion* are original 
and which later additions r * For the MahdbJmr^a we know now 
that, we cannot hope to reach a version which is substantially 
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older than and different from those we have ; we can only 
aim at the best possible version of the existing text and that 
is what Dr. .Rukthnnkar and his associates are in process of 
giving u.s, (Jut the Rdmdyajta is universally recognised to be 
a unitary work and it ought not to be hevond the resource* 
of scholarship ultimately to arrive at a text which we could 
reasonably hold to contain all that Yilrmki wrote and not 
too much of what he did not writer The present edition can 
hardly be said to bring this consummation any nearer. For 
what is called the North-Western recension is? only too plain!y 
nn more authentic than the other known recensions. If it 
.stands cm the whole closer to the Bengali than to the southern 
text, the similarity is more probably due to geographical and 
political relations than to a greater degree of authenticity. 

Disappointing as this result is r still two points of some 
importance are brought out by this edition. Firstly* it is 
remarkable how dose all three versions of the Bahkdt}da 
stand for lung passages at a time, though there is every reason 
to think that this book preserves at most only a feu- verses 
of the original poem. The agreement seems to be greater 
than in the Ayo&kyakandn^ where presumably the popularity 
of many episodes tempted the rhnpaodists to individual 
enlargements. Secondly, the account in the Hindi introduction 
of the ten MRS. used throws some light on what is meant bv 
a recension. The position is rather like that of a country 
speaking a common language divided into runny dialects, 
not one of which has been shaped into a literary form and 
obtained fixation or pre-eminence. The dialects shade ofi 
imperceptibly into each other and. unless physical, political, ur 
racial limits intervene, it is difficult to distinguish, their area* 
and characteristics definitely. The norm chosen for the 
description of "each dialect cannot help being of an arbitrary 
nature, ko is it with the recensions of the Rmiiritfana. Of the 
ten MRS. described, none of which unfortunately is old* three 
have a similar text which is taken as the basis of this edition, 
and three more, which stand fairly close to them, have their 
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variants given ; the other lour rlifier largely, mainly in the 
direction of agreeing with the Bengali text. Any one of 
the three groups might have been taken as the norm of the 
recension, for all that I ran see or the editor hna to say, A 
recension is indeed little more than the text of a group of 
similar MSB. which happens to have been edited and so 
obtained fixation ; it is more the product of alteration in 
copying than the conscious preparation of a standard test 
or the work of a particular re viser or school. The only absolute 
limit to the number of recensions is therefore the number of 
MBS- in existence, and the editor has already started 
multiplying them by naming two more. 

The conclusion I would draw is that, when this edition is 
completed, nothing is to be gained tcstually by the publication 
of further reaensiuns T The proper procedure would be to 
collect and collate the oldest and most representative] MBS. 
from the various parts of India and Nepal and prepare from 
them a composite text. After excising obvious interpolations, 
there would remain a number of passages in substantial 
agreement and probably original in the main, and. secondly* 
many much expanded passages in which the MSS. would differ 
greatly and which would require skilled handling. According 
to all appearance we have lost little of Vulmiki's work, and 
it is a question in the main of determining which passages or 
verses are original. In the end it- should be possible to obtain 
a coherent text which, though constructed by subjective 
methods h would not differ so very much from the poem 
aa it left Valmiki's hands ; and such a version w r ould have the 
supreme advantage that, stripped of most of the accretions 
of later times, it would reveal to us hi precise detail the genius 
of the greatest figure in Sanskrit literature. But to attempt 
thb task solely on the basts of the published recensions 
would be folly, if only because the material thev contain is 
utterly inadequate for deciding between variant- readings 
of the Hame line. 

577: 
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Bibliotheca Arabic ahum Scholastic arum, S4rie Arabe. 
tome iii, Averroe 9 , TaMfut at Tahdfot. Texts arabe 
^tabli par Maurice Bottygks, S.J, 10 K 6j, pp. usiix 
-r fi79. Beyrouth : Imprimerie Catboliquc, 1930, 

This is the second publication of the series to appear, 
The first, which was noticed in this Journal for 1928 (p, 208). 
contains the TaMfut of El flt azili. Here Averroes (Ibo 
RnM) writing in Spain towards the end of the twelfth 
cent iirj, less than a century after Gh szali, criticises the 
TaMfut thoroughly, pointing out what he regards as its 
errors. At the same time he examines and discusses some of 
the problems that arise so that his wort is something more 
than a commentary on the TaMfut or a refutation of it, 
though it has been known by each of these titles. One 
Jeanis that the present convenient title of TaMfut et TaMfut 
appears nut to Imvts attache*! to it originfillv. 

The scarcity of copies of the TafuSfvt et TaMfut and of 
references to it in other Arabic books show how coldly it was 
received hy the Muhammadan world, Father Bouygus has 
not been able to discover more than three independent 
Arabic MSS. of the test, one of which dated in the sixteenth 
century was the basis of the printed edition brought out 
at Cairo in 1885 and another is almost as early. On the 
other hand, the hook was welcomed warmly by Latins and 
Jews, having it seems been translated as early as the 
thirteenth century, and soon found its way into Christian 
schools, Hebrew versions as old as the fourteenth century 
are in existence, and a Latin translation of the same century 
waa published two centuries later. Before the Cairo edition 
referred to appeared the text was accessible to European 
Orientalists only through the medium of the Latin and 
Hebrew translations, 


Father Bnuyjrrs critical edition is excellent in every respect. 
He follows the same method as he employed for Ids admirable 
edition of gJuuAti's TaMfut. using all 'the manuscript and 
other material available, showing the authority for reading 
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in footnotes, giving the fullest historical Lind bibliographical 
information in an introduction, and supplying the wme 
useful headings and tables of reference and indices. His 
work is able, thorough, and complete, 

254 A, K. Guest. 


Alb™ du Mus£e Ababk bv Caike. Par M, Gaston Wirt, 

91 X 6. pp. 10U, 10 full page photographic illustrations. 

Cairo, 1930, 

Excellent examples of Islamic art are now being published 
in a way that puts them ’within the reach of anyone. This 
handy volume of reproductions of some of the finest pieces 
in the Arab Museum at Cairo makes a notable addition to the 
series thus rendered available. Many of the objects represented 
do not appear to have been published before, They have been 
selected so els to illustrate the decorative art of Egypt in its 
various branches at different dates during the part of the 
Islamic period when it was flourishing there -generally 
from about the ninth to the fifteenth century . Most of them 
were produced in Egypt, but a fair- number came from Persia 
or other Islamic countries. Much of the work shown is remark - 
ably beaut if uL Some of it Itelougs to well-known types, 
but even those who are well acquainted with their style 
will not always have realized before to what perfection it 
is carried in the moat outstanding specimens. Some of ii. 
falls into classes of which example* are rare, and those pre¬ 
served elsewhere than in the Museum are very few indeed. 
The fragments of panel* of carved wood from the royal palace 
of the Fatimids at Cairo, with their spirited scenes of hunting 
and dancing, admirable both for the harmonious balance 
of their design and for the moat skilful execution, certainly 
deserve a particular mention. Curiosities are an inscription 
on stone that may be taken as a sort of artistic zero, for its 
extremely rough chiselling dates from only twelve years after 
the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs, and an apparently unique 
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fourteenth century brass casket inlaid with silver attributed 
by an inscription to San‘4. 

With regard to the pottery It seems to be impossible to 
decide whether one or two of the early pieces were made in 
Mesopotamia or in Egypt. Others are unmistakably Coptic, 
like nearly all the textiles even until a fairly late period. 
The enamelled glass lamps shown are not generally regarded 
as of Egyptian manufacture. 

Professor Wiet limits his text to short paragraphs in French, 
placed opposite the plates, including descriptions, dates, and 
occasional comments nn points like workmanship and art 
relation*. The French has been translated into Arabic by 
M. Hasan Ha wary, and into English by Capta in CreswdL 
N - R - *0 r A* R, Guest. 

GaIBI ET LEfi ORANTJS FATRNCEHri EGYPTIENP Il'firOQUK 

Mauloi'&e. Avec un catalogue de Icurs oeuvres eon* 
serves au musee d'art arabe du Cairo. Far M r ABMANP 
Aef.i., 11 x 8 f pp. vii -f 114, 31 photographic plates 
(140 figures)* Cairo: Tmprimerie de l'institut fran^ais 
d’archueologie onentale, 1930. 

Ghaihi is a well-known maker of Mamluk fine pottery, 
and abundant remains of work hearing his signature have 
been found in Egypt. The great Egyptian faiencers include 
all t he other makers of such pottery found there whose names 
occur on pieces preserved in the Cairo Museum. Altogether 
there arc some twenty five of them. While it is con¬ 
venient to style them Egyptian, it must be rernem!>cred 
that they ifrere not. all Egyptian by origin and some of them 
may not even have lived in Egypt, Moreover, they cannot 
he asHimied to have been the best makers of the Mamluk 
epoch : it is likely, ur indeed certain* that there were man v 
others whose names we do not know because they did not 
sign their pieces, and some uf these may have turned out better 
pottery. 

There arc 262 signed pieces^ Each is described in the 
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catalogue and the abundant and well-executed illustrations 
on a large finale enable an opinion to be formed of the skill 
of the different artists, About a third of the whole bear the 
name of Ghaibt. No other maker is represented by quite 
a quarter as man v, the large majority by not more than 
five pieces, and several by three, two 3 or even by only one. 
Generally the pieces signed by Ghaibi consist of blue and 
white faience resembling Chinese porcelain ; those signed by 
L Ajaml r Humiuzl, and Ghazul include the same sort o! stuff : 
the work of Esh SMtm is similar but not the same in style. 
Another class of pottery is characterized by a eoaraer mode 
of decoration, to be &een r for instance, in all the pieces that 
bear the name of Abu el l lzz. M. Abel is perhaps a little 
inclined to overrate the artistic merits of the pottery. They 
seem to be no more than moderate, even in the work of 
GhaibL with two or three notable exceptions. The rougher 
decoration is often extremely bad. Nearly all the pieces are 
fragments. 

There is no date on any of the pieces, but M. Abel proposes 
a dating founded on a careful examination of the work of 
the different makers. Occasionally resemblances that form 
part of his argument seem to be doubtful; thus the scroll 
on a lamp of Earquq and a scroll by ‘A]ami seem hardly 
fort &actemeHt parcii. One may wonder also whether in¬ 
ferences of direct relationship that he draws from resemblances 
can always be accepted as valid. Moreover, seeing that he 
agrees with the general view that Gkflibi was a master potter 
employing a number of different bauds (whence the remark¬ 
able variety of his style, his inequality, and the numerous 
differences in his signature are accounted for readily), 
and that the mark Iluriutm likewise denotes a master 
nr a factory p it is difficult to see why lie finds it necessary to 
split up + Ajami into two persons operating at different 
dntea and EA ftfiami into three. Apart from details, one of 
M. Abel's principal conclusions — thutfihaibi lived in the middle 
of the fomteeiLtli century—does not seem to be supported by 
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™J evidence whatever : but on the other hand the peculiar 
writing on the tile by Ghaibi certainly suggests a date for him 
much later, for it can bn matched In several monuments 
m Cairo, the earliest according to information kindly given 
by Captain Crcawell being one of Jatihar Lili, dated 1430. 
Further, nothing seems to be known about the competition 
i>f China, which H. Abel first assumes to have occurred and 
then treats as a fact, whence the deterioration of Egyptian 
pattery to a very low ebb by the middle of the fifteenth century 
is proved. 

H. Abel overlooks the waster hearing the mark of El Ustid 
el Misrl found near Damascus by M. de Lorey. The appall*, 
tion adopted bv this potter might have suggested by itself that 
he did not work in Egypt, where it would hardly' have been 
distinctive. When he is eliminated, the connection that 
M. Abel discovers between earlier Egyptian and Mamluk 
pottery disappears almost entirely, for none of the other 
makers whom M. Abel places earlier thouGbaibi is represented 
by more than a very anvil I number of pieces. Thanks to an 
observation by M. Husain Rashid, M. Abel shows that it is 
likely that Ghaibi manufactured in Egypt and, incidentally, 
it may l>c remarked that he was not. the originator of the 
style Associated particularly with him. The question whether 
•jhuihi was an Egyptian manufacturer or not can, however, 
badly be regarded as settled. It is remarkable that among 
the large quantity of his pieces brought to light in Egypt 
no waster has been found, 

A piece by Ghaibi bas been discovered in Syria, perhaps 
after the book came out. That by Ibn Ghaibi published 
by Dr. Fouquet might have been alluded to. 

The headings of the figures a T e not always sufficient, and 
it seems to be impossible to make out exactly what some of 
them represent. 

Mj s 110011 m11 1,6 mast, useful to students of Islamic 
pottery, even if some of his conclusions are disputed. 

A. R. Guest, 
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Bojs ScuiiiTEs dEguseb Cohtjls (fexttm fatimtde ). 
Far Edmond Paety. Awe ime introduction his tori quo 
par Gaston West; Ifl x L4 t pp. vii + 38, 45 full page 
pistes. Cairo : Publications du Musce A rate du Caine, 

im 

The subject of this book is the carved panels of four wooden 
screens taken from the churches of Saint Barbara and Aba 
Saifflin In Old Cairo and now preserved in the Coptic Museum 
and in the chapel of Saint George in the town. There is 
a dose con nect ion between the carvings and those from the 
palace of the Fa timid Khalifs which are to be seen in the 
Arab Museum at Cairo. It b therefore probably more con¬ 
venient to class them under the Fatimid art of the teiifch- 
twedth century than to attempt to determine whether 
they are to be regarded as Islamic or Coptic* As Professor 
W let observes, in his introduction, it would be a difficult 
matter to lay down u satisfactory definition of Coptic art h 
but it is not to be supposed that Muhammadan workmen were 
employed to cmbcllbh Christian churches. The form of art 
in question would accordingly haw been the work of 
Christians, 

The panels in the screen from Saint Barbara's, thirty- 
eight in number, are all carved with interlacing floral scrolls 
combined with figures of men or animals. There is great 
variety in the designs, no two being exactly alike; the com¬ 
position b skilful, the figures are rendered with admirable 
grace and spirit, and at the same time harmonious balance b 
preserved. Most of the panels are worn by age, but few so 
much as to prevent the beauty of the work from appearing, 
ft is to be seen in full in three or lour that happen to be almost 
perfectly preserved, the minute delicacy of the detail being 
astonishing. In the panels of the principal screen from the 
church of Abu Saifain geometrical compositions are to be seen, 
combined sometimes with figures. Where the combination 
occurs the geometrical dement tends to become independent 
of the figure element, the latter being used as a filling. The 
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must remarkable of these panels are twenty-two representing 
monks, saints., and angels. Some of the panels in tidy screen 
are more or less poor restorations and altogether the work has 
not so much distinction as that of St. Barbara. The other 
two screens from Abu Saifuiii, one of which it* attributed to 
St, Barbara by a slip in the headings of the plates. resemble the 
preceding hut are of minor importance. 

Professor Wiet in a historical introduction brings together 
facts bearing on the relations, between Christians and 
Muhammadans in Egypt and on the churches. Monsieur 
Puuty describes the panda and points out. the features that 
concern their dating. He also gives some useful details on the 
architecture of the church of Abu Saifam. fils conclusion 
as to the panels from St. Barbara is that they date from the 
reign of El M/ig , a flourishing period of toleration when 
Christian influence was at its highest, and those from Abu 
Saif a in are later, the principal ones belonging io the end of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century. The Imok 
is extremely well turned out. The illustrations are con¬ 
veniently arranged, and their execution is excellent. 

*vjb. i£ A. R, Cofst. 


Salah ao-Din Halil ibn A leak ae-BafadI h Das 
Bioo a a ?] i mm b Lkxi r-ox p Tkil I r Heramsg. von 
Helmut Hitte-k. 8yo, pp. 8 -f 385. Istanbul, Staats- 
ctruckerei. 1931. Price M. 25, 

The value of this vast collection of biographies, filling 
about 30 volumes in aome copies, has long been known, but 
the difficultv remained that only scattered volumes existed 
in Western libraries and no complete copy wan known either 
in Egypt or Constantinople. It in principally due to the 
efforts of the editor that manuscripts have been traced which 
mtdee it possible to publish a complete edition of the whole 
work. Some of these copies are in the handwriting of the 
author himself, while others have been copied from his 
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originals. A liat- of the biographies haul been commenced 
by Professor Gabrieli in the Rendiamii delta Rente Academia 
del Lied and I have published a biography of the author in 
the Encttefop&dia of Idttm w with a list of his works, to both 
of which I could now make additions and corrections, The 
author who. in spite of his official duties, found rime to write 
a number of bulky works, gives us in the introductions to 
this work, the Arabic title of which is Al-Wtiji hit Wofayat, 
two long lists of the volumes he has used in the composition 
of his dictionary, of which the principal iti on pp, 47-50 of 
this publication. We poescss a number of these works, either 
in print or manuscript, which enable us to check his method, 
but the majority of them has long been lost, or up to the 
present, not been recovered. 

The present edition is based in part upon an autograph 
of the author, from which „ unfortunately, many leaves are 
ltd wring, while for the remainder, un excellent copv has been 
used which hat* been twice collated with the author L * original, 
in -&G9 and S73 A.m. so that we have a guarantee of possessing 
the text as the author left it r 

While the author intends to follow a strictly alphabetical 
order, he begins the biographical port ion p after the intro¬ 
duction, with a life nf the Prophet, and then, in the hope 
f d obtaining blessings follows it with biographies of such men 
whose name, as well as that of their father, was Muhammad, 
* W these he has no less than 201 : nest come the biographies 
of those whose father's name begins with the letter JJlf. 
The volume ends in the middle of those who were named 
Muhammad ibn Ibrahim (No, 246). 

If we compare the biographies nf such men as have also 
found notices in other biographical works we find that 
^afadl very often abbreviates his accounts considerably. 
It we take for example the first biography* that of Muhammad 
dm Muhammad al-Bugfiandi. which consists in Safadl of 
three lines only, we find that hia authority t the Tdrxkh 
Bughddd of the Khatih, ed L Cairo. voL iii, pp. 259-13* has 
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91 lines? I do not wish to detract from the value of the 
work, as the Khatfb in the biography mentioned has much 
which most of us will consider of little real value. We must 
not. forget that most biographies are derived front works 
which no longer exist, and also that $sfadl compensates for 
his brevity in older biographies by detailed accounts of his 
contemporaries. Further, while the Khaiib and others lav 
special value upon biographies of traditionalists, Safa*If 
gives us accounts of men who have excelled in other benches 
of learning or as men in public service. 

Tli.tl the author At times made errors is evinced by some 
marginal notes found in the manuscript used for the greater 
portion of the text. These are mostly by Ibn Ha jar oh 
'Asqalini. Another instance is the biography of Muhammad 
ibn Ibrahim al-.Asadi fpp. 356-7) where we am told that he 
*/(.■> imrii in 4-11 and died in 500 a.h, , yet lived to be nearly 
u hundred before he died, May be that in the autograph 
of S&f&dl, as is quits frequent in his other works, them was 
a small blank before the word which he hoped to 

insert when he could ascertain the exact date. In the 
biography of Ibn Zufar is perhaps a similar error (p. 111,1, Id), 
Ibn Zufar was so poor that he Iiod to marry hit* daughter 
without dowry ; then her husband travelled away with her 
atid sold her in some country j}Ul j ^iUi, 

At the beginning of the volume, faesimila of pages of the 
MSS. u^f’iL for the edition ace given, and the writing of Safndl 
is here the same as in the two autograph copies of the Tadkira 
of that author, preserved in the India Office Library. 

Th,. volume is furnished with an index m proper alpha¬ 
betical order and it was a good iden of the editor to give 
idso the names by which the persons whose lives are contained 
in this volume were generally known. It j a one of the 
difficulties one has always to contend with that most persons 
are, in books, cited not by their proper names but by some 
nick-name such aa Ibu I.Injar, al-Qnstalanl. ns-Safad’i, etc. ; 
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and in many csiseB, on thin, account, it is not easy to trace a 
biography. 

The material in this volume ia so great, and the quantity 
of poetry so considerable, that it is impossible to survey all 
in a short account like the present* 

A lew errors which I have noted down may follow here :— 
p, 140, L 15, «ii ; 161 1 10, 152, 7, \^ r , or did 

Safadi really vocalize tts printed ? ; 152. 16, jU' a* ; 162, 18, 
J'> s ' 1>,1; 170,12, SjS- I y\ ?; 173, 13 t i^Vl J-J ; 170,16, 
q* Aj-aU '* wkat he might expend on it " ; 183, 4, (jtJI ; 
185, 10, i T J^; 301,8, Jt-jl-l 5 214.13, Jk*-I J- ^*1 j\; 231.0, 

iSJJ, bo also often in the Durar nl-Kaminu meaning; 
a * He transmitted on his authority a great quantity.” 

! erpresa the hope that Professor Hitter will be able to 
edit further volumes, and finally the complete work. 

F. Krexeqw- 


Beitrage zur Araetschex Lttr rati . 1 hg eschichte, Von Otto 
Spies. Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde dca Morgnlandes. 
C X 5^, pp. x+ 126, Leipzig : D 1L G. in Korn, bei 
F. A, Brock ha us. 1932, 

TV old catalogues of the libraries of Constantinople, in 
*pite of their mefHdency, had revealed that many treasures 
of rare hooka existed there, but it was only when scholars 
Uke Reseller, Sckachfc, and Ritter after the {Treat Wav got 
access to these treasures that we began to realize the 
magnitude of their value. While most of the articles of 
former explorers arc hidden away in scientific journals, 
unless one is fortunate enough to possess separate prints, 
wv have here a contribution in book-form_ Spies lias selected 
flic works dealing with history and biography and in Lis 
account we find that he has discovered not only complete 
jhas, jasfaby 193 a. 
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wta nf Several important works like the History of Damascus, 
by Ibn ‘Asakir, but in many Cases we find accounts of t-lte 
autographs of the authors of these works themselves. Of 
the Munta?Bai of Ibn al-JauzT also the complete work ran 
be put together from several libraries. When we consider 
the quantity of material left for future scholars to edit wo 
almost fee] that we are only at the loginning of our studies 
in Islamic history. As regards the History of Damascus 
Spies has overlooked that I have given an account of some 
copies in the British Museum, whic h have been acquired since 
the publication of the catalogues (Majalla of the Arab 
Academy). His statement, p. 70, that the first to fourth 
,Juz of the Mir'at of ^iifiT has been published nt Hyderabad 
requires correcting. The complete work has been printed, 
but I have found, on comparing portions with the India 
Office MbS_. that the edition contains rather too dmiiv errors- 
In the Arabic text of the introduction to the Ikmal of 
Mugboltai, pp, 106 - 10 , are some words which I interpret 
differently. Page 106, fine 16, read ijfUll ], 2 add J* 

after 1. 26 read ; p, 107, I. 14 and 16, read dial, 
1. 17 perhaps ^>T; p. JOS perhaps jliaVl *Jk» j yL.j, 
1 11 "«l I. 13 read J J. ; p. 100, 1. 9 read j, 

I, 10 read U~, I. 11 read O^L-Vl; p. 110, L 9, read *t£|. 

4SSm F. K.BENEOW, 


The Memoirs of Mir ‘Auh. Bt Muhammad Sikajuddin 
Talib. 9J x 64. pp, 230, pis. 11, map 1 (paper covers). 
Hyderabad Book Depot, 1930. Rs. 3. 

This is an interesting account in Urdu of the career of 
Mir Abul Kasim, better known as AlTr ‘AJam (a.d. 1762-1808). 
On the recommendation of Araistu Jah, mndar ul muhom 
of Hyderabad, he obtained his first public appointment as 
sadr talukdnr in the Nizam's dominions. So creditably did 
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lie perform hift duties that. when Hollond became resident 
at Hyderabad, Mir \Uam T ns vakil of the Nizam, was made 
responsible for all negotiations with that envoy. In 1787. 
daring the (3ovemoH3cnerslahip of Lord Cornw all in he was 
sent on a mission to Calcutta for tile purpose of settling 
outstanding disputes. While serving in this capacity he 
received the much discussed letter which Cornwallis declared 
to have the force of a treaty. An Crdu translation of this 
letter will be found on pages 37-8. Il was as a reward for 
his successful conduct, of these negotiations that he received 
the title of Mir 'Alain. After serving as envoy to the Marathas 
st Poona, he commanded the Hyderabad troops, in the final 
Mysore war at the end of which be was entrusted with the 
administration of the Nizam’s share of the spoils. 

Unfortunately for Mir 'Akm his military and diplomatic 
successes aroused the jealousy of Araistu Jah wlm accused 
him of appropriating the jewels taken from Tipu Sultan's 
collection. He was therefore kept under strict surveillance 
until the death of Araktu Jah in 1804. Eventually, on the 
recommendation of the British lie became chief minister of 
the Hyderabad State, The importance ol this appointment 
wos that it served as a precedent for later nominations. 

On his jagtrs in Hyderabad he constructed numerous 
mosques, serais, gardens, and tanks, photographs of which 
illustrate the volume under consideration. But his activities 
did notecase here, for we are informed that he was the author 
of several books of a devotional character. According to 
Bicu he died at Kcrbela, but the author proves conclusively 
that his death took place at Hyderabad in the year a,d. 1808. 

The bibliography shows that the author has based his 
account- upon English, Persian, and Urdu works, and also 
upon various unpublished sources. His treatment of the 
subject, however, would have been improved by more 
references in footnotes to the original authorities. The years 
of the Christian era equivalent to a.H. 1209 and a.h, 1202 
on pages 55 and 56 respectively are obviously incorrect. 
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The transliteration of Monsieur Raymond on page 58 H and 
the use of the English word ls diameter 31 on page tfll will 
mystsfy many readers. 

The author is to he congratulated upon having furnished 
hb book with an excellent index. 

282 . C + Collin Davies 


Die GeSCHTCHTE DEE WlKSENBCHAFrFN 1M IstJLM . By Mabten 
Pleesnxe. 9 X 5J, pp„ 36. Tubingen : J. CL B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebsek). 1931: M, 1,80- 
This little book represents an expanded version of an 
inaugural lecture delivered by the author at Frankfurt a. M, 
in 1931. Dr. Flftsosr points out that Muslim knowledge 
is predominantly traditional and that the collective sense 
of dm is always in the forefront of the Muslim consciousness. 
The sdcaccs in Islam are still medieval, Le. dogmatic and 
scholastic; it is true that Muslims have made important 
contributions of an original character to medicine* to the 
natural sciences, to the writing ol history, to chronology, 
to sociology* and to the history of religions, but in general 
the spirit of tradition and of belief in authority has remained 
unchallenged r Enthusiastic and indefatigable acetnmdatuns 
of knowledge p the Arul^ excelled in the compilation of works 
of an encyclopaedic nature, and, to the sciences of the ancient 
world, *tdujn id-uwail T they added such branches of learning 
(Qur'anic exegesis, polemics and the theory of mysticism) 
as found no place in the classical scheme. But always, in 
Islam, knowledge has been regarded as unctlla thedmfifF, 
and its dogmatic and scholastic spirit is an inevitable corollary 
of the theocratic constitution ol the Islamic State. 
Dr* Plcaoner's pamphlet is a clear demonstration of the 
thesis that, to understand the Muslim sciences one must 
never lose sight of the fact that Islam is not solely a religion 
but a complete civilization. 

260 . 


E. J, Holm yard. 
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La Syrie A^rnguE et kepi i vale lllustree. Fat 
R. Dtjsbaet^ P. Deschamps, et H- Seyrig. 11 x 
pp. 22 p pis. 160. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1931. Fra. 200. 
Connoisseurs of art, no Jess than orientalists, will welcome 
this handsome rolnme, which forms Tome svii of the 
Biblioth£q\(f: ArtMobififpi^ et Hisforiqu: of the Service des 
Antipaiit et dt& Beaux-Art* of the French authorities in 
^yria and the Lebanon. The photograph* have been skilfully 
ckotieii and admirably reproduced, while the notes that 
accompany them, though brief, are sufficiently informative 
lor the purpose r Among the subjects illustrated are the 
Castle of Raymond de Saint-Gil lea (Hosn Sandji!) at Tripoli— 
an attractive ruin only a few yards from the Monastery ol 
the Whirling Dervishes ; several buildings at Aleppo and 
Damascus, together with a fine general view of the latter 
city; thf Basilica and other ruins at Qal'at Sim'an ; the 
imposing Croc des Chemtiws (Qaltit el-Husn), which still 
preserves the aspect. Et wore at the time of the Crusades ; 
the aqueduct from Dap line at Antioch {with the inevitable 
train of donkeys on the undent bridge); and the temples 
of Bacchus and Jupiter at Baalbek. Such a representative 
collection of photographs (which the above list by no means 
exhausts) has a definite cultural value, and one may hope 
that it will be followed by a similar volume on modern Syria. 
We should have fiked to see a photograph of the enormous 
one, partially hewn, still in situ in the quarry at Baalbek, 
for this impresses perhaps more than thode in the trilitbon ; 
but the authors are to be congratulated on their judicious 
selection and technical achievement. 

E. J. Holmyarp. 

Grammatik dee Texte aus El Amarna, Von Frida 

Behne. pp, 72. Geuthiier, 1930. 

The inscriptions of Tell el Amarna rniist ol necessity alwaje 
be cf great importance to the Egypt ologist, since they form 
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bv far the greater part of the Egyptian documents for the 
reign of Akbenatcn, To the studiuit uE the Egyptian language 
they have an added interest for two reasons In the first 
place, they form a compact body of material for the study 
of a limited and sharply defined period. Secondly, they are 
of prime importance for the study of the be ginnings of Lute 
Egyptian, since they are the first considerable body of texts 
to employ Late Egyptian construction* to any great extent. 
A book, then^ that seeks to give the grammar of these 
inscriptions, and to analyse the Late Egyptian elements 
which enter into them is a welcome accession to the. Egypto¬ 
logist's library. Nevertheless, one cannot but admire the 
courage uf the writer who attempts smh a task before n 
modern grammar of Late Egyptian has been written, Errnan's 
Neudgyptische Gmmmhk, valuable as it- is, is almost fifty 
years old 1 and the quotations are drawn from a very limited 
number of texts, Modern knowledge of Late Egyptian is 
drawn from, a far wider field, yet the majority of the rules 
upon which we work still remain to be formulated in a modem 
and scientific grammar, and are handed on in a sort of oral 
tradition. The whole trend of modern research, n* exemplified 
by Gardiner * recent articles, shows how profoundly the 
student must be prepared to modify many of his ideas* 
Thus, the writer of any book dealing with Late Egyptian 
is handicapped at the outset by the luck of a modem grammar 
of his subject, and the book under consideration suffers 
severely in this respect* 

A grammar of the A mama Texts is essentially a specialist 
work, und r as such, must fulfil certain conditions if it is to 
justify its existence. The reader cun hardly expect a treatise 
on Late Egyptian grammar, but he can reasonably ask to 
l>e provided with an exhaustive survey and analysis of all 
the forms and constructions which were employed during 
the period. The ideal Amarus Grammar, to the reviewer's 
mind, must be established on a wider basis than the present 
volume. It should include not merely the inscriptions found 
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in the A ma ma tombs, hut- those, both hieroglyphic and 
hieratic, found in the excavations, It should include the 
contemporary inscriptions from other sites, such as Thebes, 
and also such documents as the letters published by Griffith 
in Kahun Papyri, xxxvjii, and Per t in Liverpool Annals xvii 
(1939), 03 ff. It should certainly include all inscriptions ol 
the reign of Smenkhkaro*. and possibly even those of the 
early years ol TutankhamOn, Only on such a wide basis 
ai-H this is it possible to form an adequate conspectus of the 
whole period, and to see, for instance, whether the new 
influences were confined to Amu mo alone, ox were spread 
throughout the land. 

With such sources the ideal Amarna Grammar would then 
give a complete survey not merely of the forms employed ; 
but of the grammatical constructIons used. Naturally such 
a book would be incomplete when compared with that 
grammar of Lute Egyptian that has yet to he written, or 
with Gardiner’s Egyptian Gmmm&r, but such a state is 
inevitable, and would in no way detract from the value of 
the work. 

Viewer! from such a standpoint and with such hoped, this 
book is a great disappointment. It is no grammar of the 
period but a Laborious and valuable corpus of the forms and 
spellings which occur in the inscriptions of Amarna. A study 
of forms is invaluable to the student, but forms in themselves 
arc not grammar and never can be. 

The book consists of 192 paragraphs, 89 of which are devoted 
to 11 Fonnenlekre " and the remainder to ' s Syntax P+ , A few 
grammatical notes are scattered about the main body of the 
text, but as a general rule this book has no concern with 
grammar proper. The treatment of most of the verbal 
constructions is grossly inadequate, and the writer on the 
whole, as in the case of the Old Perfective (to give only one 
of many instances), id content to give the forms alone, and 
to make no mention ol the grammar. One looks in vain 
for an analysis of the uses of the negatives n T «ti + few, anil 
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&W 7 1 or of ifff and wtoft \ or for a reasoned and complete 
prcsentfitioD of t he periphrasis with ire, and yet rhese are all 
vital for tlie? comparison nf Middle with Late Egyptian, 
The writer allow a an apparent ignorance of the main results 
of recent research, and in many cases shows a complete 
inabilitv to analyse and appreciate even ordinary grarnniLiticiil 
count ructions. Finally, one must note a too frequent 
dismissal of whole sections as showing nothing of interest, 
Surely the function of a specialized grammar such as lbi> 
is not so much to say what is interesting or otherwise, but to 
preaent fully and clearly all the data referring to all 
grammatical elements regardless of the fact that they may 
not differ from those recorded in existing grammars. Fn 
the following lines are given comments on some of the points 
w h ich were noticed in re ad i n g t h rou gh the book. Ko attorn j) L 
haa been made to comment on purely grammatical or philo¬ 
logical points for to do so would entail the writing of a complete 
Anuum Grammar on the spot* 

§ 12. Behnk is sorely wrong in saying that the writings 
of kmj and twotr show that m and 2 have heen transposed. 
It is far more probable that they indicate the disappearance 
of the 3. 

§ 15. The reference to hj (suffix, 2nd person dual) should 
be vi r 21, 2. 

§ 16. b f last line. The correct reference is v, 28, m 24. 

§ 17. Insert a final cursive w in the transcription of mvi. 

§ 24 ft. It is obvious that p? and pzy.i are related, hut the 
one ia the definite article, and the other the possessive 
adjective* and as such they have separate and defined 
meaning* and functions. In these sections which deal 
with the article some distinction should have been made 
in the treatment of these two elements. A notable omission 
is the absence of all reference to such constructions as 
Uf .l pi tin, and pj hn pzyJ Uf. 

§ 30, p. 19. It is strange that Behnk htia apparently 
omitted to note a striking feature of A mania orthography— 
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the spelling of the name of Nefretitu Nft-nfrw-lin is a name 
not only of Kef ret It L but of one of her daughters, and also of 
SmeiiMikare*, but in the case of Kefretitl it is an almost 
invariable rule that tin is written in an opposite direction to 
the rest, of the name. The spelling which Bebnk gives twice 
in this section occurs, to the best of my knowledge, in only 
iliree or four certain instances in the sis volumes of Davies 
Amartui. This reversal of the normal manner of writing 
also occurs occasional !y in the name of Akhenaten himself Y 
and the variant spelling of Meritatcn in ii, 41 (which is 
incorrectly transcribed by Behnk) may possibly be a bungled 
attempt to write tin in the reverse direction, 

hi the name Stp-n-R 1 (from ii, 38) insert p between Mp 
and n, 

£ 43. The treatment of the simple prepositions is hopelessly 
inadequate. The reader is entitled to be told more about 
them than that they do not differ from the lists given in 
Ermun, ^tEgypitsch? Grnmnmi it. 

§ 44 r a, Tj nb (m) U t " every land is in festival." not " das 
gauze Land ist in Festesstimmung whirh would require 
ta r dr m J m 

§ 44, d, Gardiner has shown (*JIL4. H sjv (1928), 86 ff.)not 
only that mtw*f mini is not an in accurate writing, but that 
hr in niftc.J hr sdm is entirely second ary* 

|j 47, a* Surely more could have been said about tie 
purtirle In than these pitifully few lines. ln T when used 
to express the agent, is in any case a proposition and not 
a particle. The use* of the particle are confined to four 
lines, and no attempt i* made to show the constructions unto 
which it enter?, 

% 4ft--89 are concerned with the verb, but are so incomplete 
in all respects that it is impossible to deal even briefly with 
all the points that are raised, or omitted. 

§ 59 d b, tm hnl bid m mr.iuf is not an instance of the 
negation of the sdm.f but of the infin ifive. The whole passage 
is a series of infinitives depending on dl.f: literally, " 31 ay 
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he (Ke-horafchf*} grant a smelling of incense, a receiving 
of ointment* a drinking at t lie swirl (1) of the river, and my 
rooTr not being restrained from what it desires,” In the 
case of mi hn% hi,l m mfrt j we may have a caw of nn $dm.f 9 
but on the analogy of many simitar passages it is probable 
that even here hnl is an infinitive. 

§ 67, b_ itm& tb.k . follow thy heart/* not “ (du) folgat* 

etc/ 1 Correctly translated § 10L 

§ 68, end. n dd,f : dd<f is not a relative form but stfort./, 
of. Gardiner. Gram. §§ 191 ; 142, 5. The same: mistake is 
frequently made in this book, especially in § 101 where every 
example quoted k in reality either frjm.f or adm.ri.f. Tie 
two examples quoted in § 68 are peculiarly instructive; 
the first* k*w n ddf T ht favours of his giving/ 7 gives tire + 
imperfcctive atfm.f, but. the second, M nb l r dd<f t 4i silver and 
gold which he gives/* contains a relative form in which the 
pmtiietic aieph is indicated by r f and thus an excellent 
contrast between the two constructions is afforded. 

§ 74. mh.f: this is not an infinitive, “ sick xchiitien” but 
the noun mkt followed by the Hufiix pronoun. The whole 
passage is transcribed on page 13, Zb mn t [uUj hr mkt.f r and 
should be translated " the *& ia firm, sod the Juhf k on its 
proper place (mif) ”, This is a not uncommon expression, 
and from it is undoubtedly derived the late word for l ' heart ”* 
hri-mkt. 

§ 77, b. Strictly speaking, it is inaccurate to daaa such 
constructions as hh or hn followed by an infinitive as negation 
of the infinitive. Such construe cions predicate the non¬ 
performance or non-observance nf some verbal action, ch 
Gardiner h Gram., §§ 307 ; 308 Obs T 
§ 92, fourth example, psif jsy ir.l L h" r./. Behnk assumes 
that in each case jxty is the demonstrative pronoun. This 
in obviously not bo. The first piy is the pronoun, but the 
second is the Late Egyptian equivalent of the Middle 
Egyptian pic. The same mistake is made in § 26. 

§ 1(KL Ot the remarks on § 68, Except for the last 
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example, which m sdm.n.f (cl Gardiner, Gram , t § 192) all 
of the examples quoted here are in the sdm.f and none of 
them are relative forma. 

J95 H. W, F airman. 

Photographs of Casts of Persian Sclt-ptures of the 
Achaemenip Period mostly from Persepolis. Twelve 
plates, 13f x 10J, in case. Loudon : Trustee* of the 
British Museum, 1932 . 7*. Set of 12 plates fa. Separate 
plates, Gd. enrh. 

Achaemenian Art not being indigenous struck no roots in 
the land ol its adoption and serving purely imperial ends did 
not survive the fall of the dynasty- Consequently the known 
examples of this school are limited in number and it is un¬ 
likely that excavation will reveal more. In general the 
most that museums can hope to exhibit of its greatest efforts 
in arcliiteeture and sculpture are collections of casts. The 
nerds of students of tills art were to some extent met by the 
temporary exhibition in the T5rit.mli Museum from May to 
December, 1931, of a number of mats of reliefs. taken from 
moulds procured by a private expedition to Persepulis in 
1891 and prepared under the superintendence nnd at the 
expense of Mr. Herbert Weld-Blundell. 

As the remains at Persepolis show a fairly continuous 
development of AeliiiemeniLin art from the time of Darius to 
that of Artaxerxes Ochus these casts afforded an exceptional 
opportunity for study, Unfortunately their great size 
precludes their continuous exhibition in the British Museum, 
and, failing these, srholars will welcome the issue of these 
twelve excellent plates reproduced from photographs of the 
casts* Pour pages ol letterpress by Sir Cecil Ha r court-Smith 
detail briefly the provenance, history, and subject of each 
relief, A plan of the monuments of Per^epolis marking the 
position of the reliefs adds to the value of the all too brief 
text, 

SS3, 


H r Hargreaves. 
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Some Materials for the Study of Agriculture and 
Agriculturists ik Ancient India. By Kadharaman 
GaSGOFADHAY* X 5, pp- iv -h H7- Seratnporc : 
K. C. Mukherjee & Co. t 1932, Its. 3. 

The author offer* this as a pioneer work, which may " draw 
young investigators to this now line of re^ardi . The general 
result of his studies h that agriculture bus been declining 
since the Gupta epoch, an interesting generalization, but one 
which requires more detailed examination by expert 
Sanskrit ists. a class to which Mr. Gangopadhay does not claim 
to belong. The presentation of his materials occasionally 
lacks precision: for instance, the somewhat a nr prising 
statement (p. 1 IB) that ** much larger and more extensive 
irrigations! works were carried out in ancient; days than have 
yet been attempted in modern times h attributed to 
" Wilcobx hut no reference is given, not does the name 
appear in the bibliography. Misprints are fairly numerous. 

55 a W, H. Moreland. 


The Domestication or the Cormorant in China and 
Japan, Bv Bertsidle Lauff.r. Field Museum of Natural 
History; Anthropological Series, Vo I, XVJII h Xo. 3. 

X G£ t pp, bi, pis. Xh Chicago. TT,S.A. t 1931+ 

Dr. Laufer’fl monographs in the Anthropological Series 
of the Field Miideum are always absorbing and in variably 
surpraiDg* Who but he could write a hundred pngess on 
the cormorant * Who but he would have been struck by the 
exceeding interest of the phenomena presented by the fishing 
cormorant l Travellers and students in China and Japan, both 
foreign and indigenous* have seen hut have not observed ; and 
now Dr. Laufer opens our eyes to the strangeness and interest 
of the proceeding. No other peoples iu the world have even 
attempted to induce fish-eating birds not only to seize their 
prey to order, but to then meekly relinquish it! 
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He analyses the Chinese terminology and the Ja p&nese 
terminology, he gives historical data, traces geographical 
distribution, studies the relation of Japanese to Chinese 
cormorant fishing and its relation to otter fishing and egret 
taming, he studies the iconography, and finally gives notes on 
the folklore connected with the 4i black-headed net" as 
Chinese fishermen call the bird. 

Apparently cormorant fishing was evolved in China and 
Japan independently. The earliest mention of the industry 
is in the Chinese Annals of the Sui Dynasty* A.n, 530-617, 
We read that LS in Japan they suspend small rings from the 
necks of eormorants 1 and have them dive into the water to 
catch libh, they can catch over a hundred a day . The Chinese 
record this as a strange proceeding and the first document 
referring to trained cormorants used by man in Cltlna is the 
Tihuj I Lu+ a work of the tenth century. These references 
and the fact that the methods of cormorant fishing pursued 
m the two countries are entirely different lead Dr. L&ufer 
to the conclusion that neither land has instructed the other. 
Furthermore, in China the birds are completely domesticated 
and breed in captivity ; whereas in Japan young wild birds 
are caught and trained. The Chinese method is, as Dr. hauler 
points out, infinitely superior, he in fact suggests that H+ it 
might be advisable for the Japanese to scad a commission 
of experts to China for a thorough study of the Chinese 
system ” ; on the other hand, c ‘ the Japanese unrse and treat 
their birds better than do the Chinese/* and their birds 
live to a greater age. 

It is all very interesting, and any traveller who has read 
Dr, LaufeFs monograph will observe with. “ eyes that see 11 
the rafts laden with s< black-headed nets ,s as they float 
on the peaceful canals of central and southern China, or the 
teams of twelve cormorants harnessed together fishing the 
Japanese lakes. 

-SOI. 


Florence Ayscocoh. 
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TValxpahrt zt' Uweien , Dip 88 hoili^tu Stitten von Shikoku 
von Alfreb Bohnek. Supplement XII dor Mitteiiunjfen 
tier deutachon Geaellfieh&ft fur Natur* und Vulkorkundo 
Ostasiom 91 X 6fpp. vi 158, 88 ills., I plan. Tokyo: 

T icirtache Gesellaohaft fur Xhtur* und Volkerkunde 
Ostasiens. 1981. 

Episodes bc He[Ke Monog atari. Traduits pur S. Goto 
et M r Fkummb. Publics sous ka au&prees tie la Maiaon 
Franeo-JaponaLsc\ et eons la direction de M. Svlvam Levi, 
74 x 5J a ppr 147, 6 ilia. Park; Librairie Emeat 
Lermix. 1100, 

No feature of Japanese life strikes the stranger upon bis 
arrival in the beautiful island of the Rising Sun more forcibly 
than does the universal love of pilgrimage. He ran hardly 
enter a temple that he does not find a group of schoolchildren 
who are being led from shxine to shrine p nor is it easy for him 
to take a day’s journey without meeting a troop of pilgrims 
who are visiting a prescribed round of holy places. 

One of the most famous pi]grim roads in Japan is that which 
leads to the eighty and eight holy cities of Shikoku, and this 
ia now treated in every detail by Alfred Bohner. 

In an introduction he describes the +x Phenomenon of 
a Japanese Pilgrimage " and then proceeds with the body nf 
the book, dividing this into four main .sections each fully 
subdivided. Section A gives the history of the pilgrimage s 
and the brat. chapter is devoted to a most interesting 
biography of Kobo IhiLski, the spiritual father of the Shikoku 
route. Ir doubtful whether the holy mnn ever took the 
journey in the flesh, but so potent is the influence his spirit 
still exerts that pilgrims refer to the undertaking as 
A Pilgrimage side by side \ meaning that- KoIhi Daishi 
ip—in spirit their companion. Section B is devoted to the 
Temples : to their number, and position in the four provinces 
of Shikoku ; to their division according to sects * and to the 
chief divinity housed in each. Section C is given over to the 
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pLJ^rLm himself: hit* motive air analysed and his outfit 
is minutely described. Section D, by far the longest -it 
contains eleven ebaptera—is a detailed and fascinating account 
of the pilgrimage. 

Then? follows a short summary and a most excellent 
appendix. This contains a list of the eighty-eight Temples, 
a curious vocabulary giving words and phrases in use among 
the pilgrims, an ample bibliography, and an excellent map* 
Even a short notice of this delightful book, which opens 
a door into a fascinating and lulu sun] world, cannot close 
withont a word of appreciation for the fine illustrations made 
from truly "beautiful photograph* L 
A very different Japan is presented in the IJcike Mmogatari 
or History of the Heik£ Family, published under the auapiees 
of the able French men who are fostering an understanding 
between the West and far-off Japan. 

We are now carried back to the thirteenth century of our 
era, and read with interest; extracts from one of the chronicles 
so popular at that time : chronicles- of war Mid love, telling 
of powerful warriors, and of lovely courtesans who eventually 
find peace in nunneries. The Ueikz MonogatGri, written in 
a delicate but vigorous style, was recited to the accom¬ 
paniment of the bma f and has inspired many works of a similar 
nature. Apart from the stories and legend a themselves* the 
work ln important from a sociological point of view and gives 
a vivid picture of that period when Samurai were corning 
to the fore, and when, under the influence of Buddhism, 
women were accepting a more retired position than that 
they had held under the Fnjiwiira, 

The Episodes from the fin hi Mofiogutari form a eh arming 
little book with an atmosphere and flavour all its own. 

4451 • F io&KmE Ay^codoh, 
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Jehol : Die Kaiserstadt. By Sven EIe din. 9x 6, 
pp. 212,80 ills., 1 plan, Leipzig: F. A. Brnckhaus, 1932. 
This account of a visit to Jehol — the Hummer seat of the 
Manehu Emperors — is of special interest to English readers 
because there in 1793 Lord llacartney, as narrated in CL 8, 
led the first mission from a crowned head in Europe to the 
court of the Chinese Emperor. It is full of splendid — though 
relatively modern—temples and shrines and the excellent 
photographs, which include several of Peking temples and 
scenes, add to the interest of the volume, 

179 '• T. C. Hodson. 

Les Collections Khmeres uu Muhee Albert Sarravt 
1 Phnom-Penh, Par George Geosuer. Preface tie 
George Co bees, Ars Asiatics, No, XVI. ]3| x 10J, 
pp. 129. pis. li Paris : G. Van Qc&t, 1931, 

The above-mentioned museum was founded in 1919 and 
bears the name of the Governor-General who took a leading 
part in its initiation. It is the national museum of Khmer 
art, from the earliest to the most recent times, and with room 
for its future developments, for it is closely associated with 
a flourishing school of art in which the old traditions are 
continued. Though under tile management of the local Arts 
Department, it is subject to the genera! supervision of the 
Director of the fictile Franc:nise d'Evtieme-Orient at Hanoi. 
Its collections consist of stone statues and statuettes, 
inscriptions, pieces of decorative sculpture, bronzes, objects 
in gold, silver and enamels, aims and utensils, pottery, 
coins and medals, illuminations, and a variety of miscellaneous 
exhibits. 

Tlir- plates included in this volume are excellent and 
illustrate a representative series of specimens of Hindu and 
Buddhist iconography as treated by the Khmera, heart* 
some of the other classes of objects just specified, and all 
of them ate earlier than the fifteenth century. Each plate is 
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briefly described in the letterpress on the opposite page, 
bibliographies] references being added where necessary. 
I he frontispiece shows the frontage of the museum, which 
is built in modern Khmer style, add also one of its galleries. 
An historical and general description by M. Groslier takes up 
nearly eighteen pages, and, after dealing with the museum 
and its contents;, gives a useful survey of the development 
of the local sculpture in its ATirious stages during some ten 
centuries. A short preface by M. Coed eg i ntroduces the work 
and its distinguished author. 

Altogether tliis volume, in virtue of its contents and the 
admirable style of its prod net ion, takes a worthy place 
in the valuable Ars Asiatics series, 

C. 0. Blagdxn. 

Die Koptische Kirche in der Nei.ee it. Von R, Stkoth- 
3L\ns (Beitrage zur faistorachen Theologie, No. 8), 
Tubingen : J, C + Mohr (Paul Sicbock}, 1932. 

Western writers upon recent Coptic church historv have 
mostly been conscious of a body of literature in Arabic, 
which would obviously be an unequalled source of information, 
bad an adequate familiarity with the language allowed them 
to make use of it. Wunsleben 1 in the seventeenth century, 
had perhaps that- necessary knowledge, but since him all 
hiia of necessity been accepted at second or third hand. 
Professor Strothmaim h the first. I believe* to draw, almost 
exclusively* on native sources- historians, con trove rsialists, 
periodicals, official documents—and this gives to his work 
a fTPsLiioft* ami n value denied to its predecessors. His 
bibliography (pp. 103 fi) consists of Arabic works* of which 
it is safe to say that, the mere names are unknown to most 
of ue and that the European libraries which have, so far p 
thought them worth acquiring are few indeed. 

The bwk is divided into seven main sections; I, The 
Church fi heritage (apostolical succession, dogmatic and 
liturgical tradition, attitude in ethical questions, e,g r divorce, 

JA4S. J4JnJAAT I033v 14 
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.simony). II, Biographical sketches of the last five patriarchs, 
that is, since 1796, the beginning of “ modern Egypt " (p. 17), 
III. The intrusion and growth of lay influence in ecclesiastical 
polities, TV, The Coptic church's neighbours : the other 
ancient " heretical churches, the Uniate communities. the 
missions from western Christendom. V. Modem literature of 
the subject (with interesting notices of recent, authors) j 
Coptic institutions : The Coptic Museum, the schools ; also 
the historical elements in dmreh life: the calendar 
(Synaxarwm), monast seism, VI. The present day : relations 
of patriarch with government and with laity ; the reigning 
patriarch, John XTX, and his policy as foreshadowed in his 
pastoral letter, VII. Lists of the patriarchs of the various 
Christian creeds extant in Egypt and comparative statistics. 
This hare outline is sufficient to show that no side of the 
religious or ** national " life of the Copts of Way has bn 
neglected, but it gives no idea of the wealth of new information 
packed into 160 pages. At the present time the sections 
describing the relations of the higher ecclesiastical dignitaries 
(patriarch and bishops) with the progressive and dissatisfied 
party in the laity, one of whose main grievances has been 
the continued domination, in ecclesiastical affairs, of the 
retrograde monastic element, will probably appear the most 
interesting, as they naturally are those upon which the author 
has moat to say. A good index ends the book, which is 
written in a lively and readable style, and is one whereof 
an English translation would be welcomed by manv. 

Some minor details suggest comment, 
p. 54. AhrCtscMja is surely mpatxia, not ejrnp^t'n 
(of. Z.f. S&nit., viij 228); p. 98, taschblh thou Id be hisblh, 
p, 99, n. The modern Copt quotes Nehemiah, a l»ok not 
to be found in the canon of his church. 

p, 107. I do not think the assumption—in itself highly 
improbable that John of Nikiu’s Chronicle was cotnpotrt 
partly in Greek, partly in Coptic, can bo maintained 
(cf, JEA. hr, 207). 
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ibid. Yakub Kiichla Kufeila’a History of the Coptic Nation 
waa trims]utrd by the late E. T, Evftte, but, bis MS. remains 
unpublished. 

p. 111. Among periodicals La bib 7 9 short-lived but some¬ 
times valuable Ain Sfmm is not named, presumably because 
exclusively devoted to past history. 

p. 114. The statement that many a European work dealing 
with Coptic art or archeology in reality bases its main results 
on information derived from Copts is remarkable find, at 
the least e questionable, 

W. E. Crum, 

Veli Kjuba^ RukmajjjI RI by Prithiraj, Translated by 
the lute Jaomal Sib, Revised (in translation) and 
edited by Thakur Ram Sill and Suraj Karas Parik* 
9 x 6 P pp, D + 914. Allahabad i The Hindustani 
Academy, 1931* Rs. 6. 

This is a well-printed edition of a valuable pineal poem 
written by Pnthimj r a prince of Bikaner, who lived in the 
second hall of the sixteenth and first half of t he se venteenth 
century. The poem is much esteemed in Rajputana, and 
several commentnrieB have been written upon it, but among 
literary critics if has not yet received the recognition which 
it merits* This line ed i tion will do much to end the undeserved 
neglect which has been its lot* 

The prime mover in the publication of this volume was the 
late Jagmal Sih p who translated the poem into Hindi and then 
with unusual self-effacement handed over his work to two 
Hindi scholars, Thakur Ram Sih and Suraj Kara^ Parlk, 
giving them permission to do what they liked with it before 
publishing it. He died before it appeared, but a short 
preface written by him is printed in it. 

Bin gal is the name given to the literary form of old 
KajpixtanL Europeans generally confine the term to MarvarT, 
but the difference is more apparent than real. 

There is a long and valuable introduction fpp. 1-131), 
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mostly by SOraj Kami) Parlk, but the Dings I grammatical 
not-e.i are by Narottaui Das who also compiled the vocabulary 
(pp. 6Si-732) T a very useful piece of work. The text and 
Hindi commentary occupy pp, 133—272. The pnem itself 
is 610 lines long (305 couplets); the commentary is founded 
chiefly on four older ones. The first of these, in the Dhu^bap 
dialect spoken in Jaipur, was written while rritlilraj was 
still alive, and k tlie best of them. The second, probably 
by a Jain pandit, is hi Marvarl and dates from the second 
quarter of the seventeenth century. The third and fourth, in 
Sanskrit, are founded on vernacular commentaries. The first 
and third are here printed as appendixes (pp. 751-816 and 
817-904), Apart from all this material there are 3(H) pages 
of notes in Hindi and a table of the first few words of every 
couplet. 

The editors claim a high place for Prithirlj among Hindi 
writers* and protest against his haling been dismissed as 
“ ordinary " by the Misr Brothers* ali estimate of him which 
Ls attributed to pure ignorance. It is claimed that not only 
is ho the greatest of all ttajputanf poets. among whom is 
reckoned C&nd Bardai* but that- for versatility he ranks with 
the greatest Sanskrit and Hindi writers! and as a poet with 
Sur + Yidyiipaii* TulsL Cand, and JayasI [a eoruewlmt unequal 
list). 

They are to lie congratulated on having produced a splendid 
piece of work, and the Hindustani Academy on having 
arranged for its publication. One cannot help wondering 
whether in places it might- not have l>cen curtailed ; for 
example the discussion of figures of speech, e mot ions * and 
other details dear to Hindi critics, is not really necessary, 
because a person approaching a poem from their point of view 
would have the same things to say even if it wera in French 
or German. But the translation, the explanation of the 
text, the remarkti on RujputanI literature and dialects* and 
finally the estimate of Prithlraj's place as a poet, constitute 
a valuable contribution to thought and knowledge. 

6t5. T. Grahahe Bailey. 
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Hindi Sabd Sangbail Compiled by MuelundI Lal and 
Raj Yallabh Sakay. &§ X 7 t pp 600. Benares, 
] $m f Rs, 4-8-0. 

The com])Hers of this dictionary intended at first that it 
should contain only the special Bmj„ AvadiiL and Bund el- 
kha ndT w orris which, are found in the literature known as 
Hindi. Doubtless ss iti/adi T ' is meant to include Rajput an! 
and Biharir When, however* they realized that the volume 
would be about 100 pages shorter than they had expected, 
they decided to add loan words from Sanskrit, Persian, and 
other languages, Fki far as space permitted these were 
inserted in the original MS-* but the great majority were 
left over tor an appendix. Apart from these two classes of 
words very many quite ordinary Hindi words have been 
given a place. The dictionary has thus grown till it contains 
36,259 words and is an extremely handy companion for anyone 
desirous of reading Hindi literature. 

By means of severe compression the editors haw not only 
managed to include a large number of words in a com¬ 
paratively small space, but in the case of about 7*500 of them 
have found room for references to poetical works, generally 
quoting the relevant part of the line containing the word. 

The words are, on the whole, well chosen and the meanings 
succinctly and well expressed. The Hindi Subd SunyTuh 
must be considered an important addition to the Hindi 
dictionaries already available. A11 explanat u mis and meauinga 
are given in Hindi. 

Wo must acknowledge our great obligation to the two 
men who have worked so bard and to such good purpose, 
and to the Gy an ManJal Frets of Benares for their public- 
spirited initiative in bearing the expense of bringing out 
the book. 




T. Grahams Balley. 
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Yihva Bharati Studies No. 4—X at rat m y a fahiebcce A . 

Edited by BUJ IT KUMAR MUKHQPAD EYAYA, p. 22. 

Calcutta: Yieva-Bharati Bookshop, 2lU Cornwallis 

Street, April* 1931Rs. 2. 

Yis yar Bharati* rUniversit^ fondle par Rabindranath Tagore 
a Santinikctnn (Ben gale). est devenu le foyer dee etudes 
tib^taines dans ITnde, Rous ]'impulsion et la direction du 
savant YidJiu&hekara Bh attach axya. a qni j'ai on le privilege 
d s " enseigner le mantra des Etudes tibetaines" comme il 
a bien vnulu le rappeler dans une affectueuse dMivaee, dcs 
Mudiants account de toutes left provinces out entrepris do 
retablii dans la langue originals lea ouvrages sanscriis auxquela 
nous n’avun s plus acces qu'a t ravers lea versions tibetabes. 
Le present fascicule p public d’abord en article dans le Fiaw- 
bharafi Quarterly, vol. & ? parts I et 11, n<w +p 1930, puis edite 
a part en mare, 1931, contient un petit teste, la XairUtniya 
paripiccM* ea tibetain avec line restauration ganscrite due 
a M. Siijitkumar MuMiopadliyaya. Louvrage, trAs court, eat 
d'un interet mMiocrc \ muLs un incident curieux lui donne 
une valeur inattendue. J'avnis r dans un article da Journal 
Asitituptf, Oct.-J)6e, r I928 p h t'occasion d + nne etude m r 
Asvagliosa, imp rime Toriginsl Sanscrit qu'on avait cm perd u 
et que f Avals rctronv£ an Nepal un 1922, informs 

tardive inent do cette p nidi cation qni lui avait cekapp£ t 
a eu I'iieureuse idSe d'aj outer k sa tentative de restauration 
Toriginal uutheutiquc + On pent mesurer avec precision, pnr 
le Sanscrit sen I et sans ha voir le tibetain, le degtf d'exactitude 
qu on peat attei nd re par im exerciee de ce genre. Uexpericnee 
eat conciuante. Si les nuances du style s T ^vanouissent dans 
ce voyage d'aUer et retour* k merveilleuse fid£lit£ dos 
teaductems tibetains permet de r4tablir te sens litteru] avec 
une fod isc tit able certitude. Ainsi lTnde t qni a luiss^ avec 
indifference se perdre taut de monuments de son pent 

reintegrer dans sa tradition un ensemble d'eeuvres qni unt 
fait jadis honneur a son genie. 

629, 


Sylvain Levi. 
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The Jesuits and the Great Mogul. By Sir Edward 
Mat-lagan. 8| x 5l T pp. xxi 4- 434, London, 1932* 
17s. Gd. 

Sir Edward Maelagan's interest in the subject of this book 
has extended over a period of forty years. In 1S9G his first 
paper on the Jesuit missions at the court of Akbar appeared 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of BmgaL and contained 
valuable new matter from original unpublished sources. 
Since that paper was printed, members of the Society of Jesus 
and other orders have pursued the study of the Catholic 
records and have brought out material which had Fur many 
years Sain neglected. Of nil this p due note has been taken 
and the result is a volume which must for many years be an 
Indispensable guide to students of the subject. 

In the first place the history of the three missions to Akbar, 
and the varying fortunes of the Jesuits under his successors P 
are skilfully presented. Beginning with great hopes to 
sustain their efforts the Fathers bravely met disappointment 
and persecution. Their chances of success ' were probably 
highest under Akbar with his active,. restless mind, seeking 
for truth in all faiths and 1 while recognizing that each contained 
elements of good, ending with the attempt to establish a new 
religion. Jahangir was tolerant h except when political 
matters a waved him, but too dilettante to contemplate 
seriously a change of faith, while Shah Julian was satisfied 
with a moderate practice of Islam. Under Aurangzel) with 
Ills bitter fanaticism the task hcc-nme hopeless, and through 
the eighteenth century the Fathers barely maintained their 
position, When the Society of Jesus was suppressed in 1773 
only tw T o members remained in India, one surviving till 1003. 

The original records of thin long effort are scattered and 
ol unequal fullness and value. To weave them into a con¬ 
tinuous and attractive Fabric has required great powers 
of selection and arrangement, which Sir Edward Madagan 
has fortunately possessed. Interesting as the story is in itself* 
its narration also gives opportunities for throwing light on 
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Indian history and in particular on the characters of many 
of the chief personages. McroeerTate*^ description of Akbar 
m ft valuable corrective to those of the courtier Abul Fad and 
the dour historian Badauni. New light, appears on the 
temporary conversion of Daniyal's sons and on the relations 
between the English and Portuguese at the court of Jahangir, 
It is interesting to note that while in Europe the Mogor 
mission prompted bitter religious controversy, in Indin the 
Catholic Corsi and the Protestant Roe were on good terms. 

Besides the history of the mission and the Moghul empire 
the book contains valuable discussions of connected topics, 
such as the tradition of Akbar's Christian wife, the Indian 
Bourbon*. Mkza Znl Qamain, and Donna Juliana Diaz 
da Costa. It analyses the European hooka and literature 
used by the Jesuits and their knowledge of Oriental languages 
and literature h with a full description of the Persian works 
by Father Jerome Xavier. One of the most interesting 
chapters studies the effect of the missions on Moghul painting 
which copied from European art. The congregations of the 
Christians, their churches h residences, and cemeteries all 
receive notice, and there is a final chapter on ike Tibetan 
mission. 

Hardly a statement in the volume is without a reference 
to authority, hut the footnotes arc conveniently placed at 
the end of the chapters, and there are useful chronological 
appendixes which include a list of the contributions and the 
subject by Father Hosted, S.J., nottuwi ynwdarum. In the 
mass of figures and dates only one misprint has been noticed ; 
in note 4 on page 302 the date 1324 should apparently be 1G24. 

The work 1ms received the imprimatur of the Vicar-General 
at Wes t mins ter. 


6W+ 


R. Burn. 
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Edward Buigpdn. Edited by F. M* Gamdebt* x 
pp, 43 + Oxford: University Press. 7 s, 

Mrs. Gamlen is to be congratulated for publishing these 
letters, which narrate how a military cadetship in rise 
Company's service was purchased for a y-outh aged 17 in 1805, 
and his brief adventures on the voyage to India, They 
bear the human touch, familiar but always fresh. Youth 
entrusted with money cannot account for its expenditure 
except the small proportion used for military instruction. 
At Cork he is forced into a duel, and like Clive in Browning’s 
poem he is bravest when he is most afraid. That adventure 
oyer, he lays in apples and cheese for the voyage, to lie supple¬ 
mented later by the abundant and excellent fruit at Madeira 
and San Salvador. Here the letters unfortunately stop, 
Henry Martyn mailed in the same convoy and from Ids letters 
we know that there was fighting with the Dutch at the Cape 
when it arrived there. Blagdon died at Ba ra sat in August, 
1306 s four months alter his arrival. 

Besides the personal interest, however, the letters are 
historically valuable. They give full details with the cost, 
of each item of the equipment of a cadet at that time. More 
important still are the letters describing the purchase ol the 
nomination. The first item is a bill for advertisements in 
the Ihmtd , Times, and Chronicle, Nine replies were received, 
the aunt asked varying from 150 guineas (from an impostor) 
to 300 guineas. Payment of the latter figure would secure 
a strong letter from an influential person to the Governor 
General which would certainly obtain a lucrative appoint¬ 
ment such as paymaster at an early date. 

Scandal* connected with such transactions led the Company 
to take steps to prevent them. Mrs. Clarke's intimacy with 
the Duke of York had enabled her to make large sums by 
belling King's commissions and promotions, and after the 
exposure of these matters a select committee was appointed 
to inquire into the case of the Company's cadetships. The 
Parliamentary debates of 1809 contain its report, which 
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wlls followed by a motion to censure Lord Costlereagh for 
having as President of the Board of Control offered a writer- 
ship to see lire ft seat for an Irish peer. Canning was successful 
in opposing the motion, but only by urging that on the 
evidence it appeared that the intention referred to was not 
carried out, and the House of Commons wonkl not think it 
necessary to come to a criminatory resolution on the matter. 
493 , R. Bubs. 

Medieval India, By A. Yusuf Alt, C.B.E., H.A.„ LL.M, 
7Jr x 5, pp. xii + 55, Oxford ; University Press, 
1032. 5s + 

Tins little book is an English version of four lectures 
delivered in Urdu before the Hindustani Academy of 
Allahabad, which is doing excellent work to encourage the 
development of the modern vernacular* 

The author divides his subject into three periods : India 
at the death of Harsh a in the seventh century A.D. and the 
rise of the Rajputs in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
the permeation of Muslim influence from the raids of Mahmud 
of Gkaxni early in the eleventh century to the expedition 
of Malik Xaib in 131 ^ which penetrated to Madura, and the 
final break-up of the Delhi Sultanate in 162G, Fur the 
earlier periods lie draws largely on literary sources which 
arc partly fiction and partly legendarybut at the same 
time he use^ judiciously the accounts of the Chinese, Arab, 
rind other foreign sources and the evidence of inscriptions, 
coins, and other more reliable though lets picturesque 
authorities. The picture of social and economic conditions 
is weil drawn, but the nature of the material available causes 
it to resemble Disraeli's sketches of conditions in England 
during the first- half of the nineteenth century rather than 
Mrs. GasketFs* 
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Memoirs of the Archjeologicai, Sltbvky of India, Ks>. 3# ; 

Kfshano-Sasanian Com By Ernst Herzfem>. 

With four plates. Calcutta* 1930, Price Tt&, 7-12 or 13»- 
ludiau history in the third century alter Christ is obscure ; 
the relations between Iran and India are almost unknown. 
Historians have much to soy of the contacts between Persia 
and Bome p but merely hint at the events which took place 
on the eastern marches. There is no Iranian written history , 
Indian literature is not helpful. As yet no inscription has been 
found which ref era to the relations of India with the Sassaiiian 
Empire, In the splendid work Pmkuli (Berlin, 1924) it was 
Ernst Herzfdd’s great achievement to throw considerable 
Light, on this difficult period ; his mate rials w ere the Paikuli 
inscription itself and the coins. According to tradition, 
A rd ash It I conquered all Khurasan and Rijktan (SeLs+iln), 
ik The Kushnnshah and the kings of Turan and Mfikran 
seat envoys to declare their allegiance (Tabari); these 
Rushans were the Later Kushan kings of the Kabul 
valley and the Pan jab, £, Herzfeld holds that this was 
a substantial achievement and not ” a great exaggeration 
(Xoldeke), a view- already suspected by Vincent Smith 
{JRAS*. 1920). The course of events appears to have been 
on these lines. The eastern conquests of Axdashir remained 
subject to the Saasankn empire. In the reign ol ^ arhran 
(Bahram) II (a.d, 216-393) these provinces supported the 
rebellion of HormM, the king's brother, but were crushed by 
the king, who made hk son, afterwards Varhran ULSukaushtih 
or governor of Sakaetan (Sektan). The Paikuli inscription 
mention* the Saka satrap of Avanti amongst the retain™ 
of Varhran TIT, SakatiBhah. The Kabul valley and the 
Punjab continued in the possession of the Later Rushans. 
After the lapse of half a century a new nation, the Chiomtes, 
makes it a appearance in Khurasan. 

More material h a” come to hand since the publication of 
Paihdij and Ernst Herzfeld, continuing Cunningham's work, 
has produced Kushano-Sdsamaii Coins, an authoritative 
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Tinmiamatic and historical account nf thejmportant pieces of 
the hybrid type once called Scytho-Sossauiaii. 1 E. Hersfeld 
holds that these arc the money of the Sassatuan prince- 
governors of Bactria. who bore the title Knshanshah, The 
coins fall into two groups, one with Sassuiiiaii Kushiin script* 
a cursive Greek writing which had been used by the Great 
Kushania, and the other with inscriptions in Sss&aniim 
Hnhlavi of the third century a.b f+ or FAralk ; the two classes 
are linked together by some rare pieces with both scripts, 
Farsik on the obverse, Greek on the reverse. The language 
■ if the S&esaman Ivuahan coins is pure Parsik. The author 
holds that the coinage with legends in Greek Kiishan script 
belongs to Bulkh* the centre of Buddhism ; that with Pilrsik 
inscriptions to Zoroastrian Mcrv. thine of the copper coins 

must hsiv.- I.. stria k on the Indian side of the Hindu Kush 

Itec&UKe they arc commonly obtained at K&walpmdL It is 
E. HcrzfekTs merit to have worked out correct transliterations 
and translations of the legends. These an? set oat in tables, 
while the value of the illustrations is enhanced by the inclusion 
of enlargements. 

The corrupt Greek script hs also found on the early coins 
and seals of the Ephthaktes- E- Herzfelil has read the name 
Chionite on the silver piece Ariana Antiqua, pi. xvi r % 10: 

ntth Chiron .. 1894, pL vii p 1, hitherto regarded as the initial 
coinage of the Epkt halites. It bears what is, called the 
Ephthalitc symbol* which in view of this attribution originated 
with the Chionites, the predecessors of the White Huna. The 
only references to Chionitea are found in Ammianm 
NareeJliftite. where we arc told that in the years [15G and 358 
Shapfir ST was occupied with the Chiooitea and the Guseni 
on the confines of his empire. Mar quart identified the Ciisem 
with the Kush an? - Rran yjihr, r pp + ftf), e> 0. The Chiomtes on 
their way through to Khurasan must haw conquered the 
Rushans of Bactria ; also their silver coins imitate those of 

1 A. ComUnghuiD, lJ Lnlt-r Ind^Scythmn^ .Vtim. Chrv m. F 1 S 03 F 
pp. 1645 IT, 
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Slifipur 11 (310-379). He lice Herzfeld holds that t he year 
^50 marks the latest time limit lor any Sassaninn Kuslian 
com. New silver coins of the KJdara dynasty have just been 
discovered; these inulnde one of Swsu&n mode! which 
apfpcirn to he Copied from Stipflr IT. 1 2 Heme luJiLio ( 
the founder of the eo-ealled Little Rushans in Gandhura, 
must be placed in the fourth instead of the fifth century. 
So the companions of tie Oh ionites seem to hove been the 
Little [vushfnis. in which caw the confines of Ammian’e 
11 Rentes cxtoiis - " are those of Gnndhara. 

On p. 5 there la a digression concerning the comet inter¬ 
pretation of the legends on the coins of the Great Kutdiiins, 
The author does nr>t follow A* v. StaB-Holstein in his special 
point, but considers he was right in holding that these kings 
culled themselves ,k Shall of the Kushfin *' and not 

Kushfin f '. 3 But out of the gold coins of HuvieMea as 
described in the British Museum Catalogue only two, both of 
a verv unusual type (in gold), exhibit the fuller legend : that 
is to say, Huvishka in the vast majority of cases was content 
to describe himself us * l Kushan and not Shah of the 
Rushan " * This was pointed out by Mr. J. Allan Irom the 
ampler of 1914- 

>lr. Hcrzfeld’s monograph is an admirable work of out¬ 
standing interest and value. It has been welt produced at the 
Government, of India Central Publication Branch, Calcutta. 
356 R. B. Whitehead. 

1 for this maltriftl I am indebted to Captain N- f' C. Martin, It.E. 
Tbyte 1 tape riant coins are in bis Cabinet, tad fie will publish tbtm. They 
Wfro InuniL in OotidMra. 

2 A. Ci tiitti ngldfin„ _V ni. t ‘h ran-, 185^r p- 1 ^ - 

* Ji!AS. h IB 14, " U'afl then a Ku^ana Ilcci-? " by Baron A- tod 
3ta4l-Hnfet*nfi- Tbkift Artide wwa loUawod by two rsjamdrrd. 

Name KunhW by J. F, Fl«t| M A Note on the Kmhan k " by 

J. r Aibhll:, Then? ia a fOply by the B*ron on p r 7u^- 

* CaltiJtyui ci/ Ittdmn Coin* m thf. Bri1i*h Museum : Gntk Suythic 
King# of liaftna and India. Ltradfcil, 
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Tat: Touniier or Modern Egypt. By Henry Dodwell. 

8J X 54, pp. viii H- 276. Cambridge 1 University 

Press, 1931, 

Moliainmi'd Hi does not lack biographers, but there will 
alwava l)f a place in their ranks for historians of the eminence 
of Professor Pod well. It is intelligible enough that this 
ruler of Egypt should attract writers: for his career was a 
romance, and his life an endless adventure. Bom at Knvalla 
in 1769. he came to Egypt a humble uga of Albanian irregulars, 
and died eighty years later its hereditary pasha and governor 
of Nubia. Darfur, Kordofan, and Sena’nr. the four great 
provinces of the northern Sudan* It was something of a 
triumph, even in an age when high office was open to any 
Turk sufficiently audacious and enterprising to make use of 
his opportunities. Mohammed Ali wsa both daring and 
unscrupulous, and dominated by ambition in addition. Not 
content with a simple pashalik dependent on Constantinople, 
he aspired to an independence and to Empire. He missed 
both goals it is true; but the manner of failure was not 
inglorious. He was a man of singular contrasts; remorseless 
and forbearing by turn m his administration, virtuous and 
deceitful by turn in his foreign politics. His affection for 
Egypt was profound : deeper it must be said Hum his regard 
For its inhabitants. Their submission he expected as a right, 
their disobedience he punished as a duty. But if his govern* 
D^nt was personal and his administration arbitrary, there 
were times when he remembered his duty as a sovereign ; 
for he kept order, set a limit to corruption, and vindicated 
justice. Above all, he revolutionised Egyptian agriculture 
by introducing perennial irrigation, and laid the foundations 
of Egypt’s present prosperity by promoting the cultivation 
of long staple rotten: two achievements sufficient to 
perpetuate his reputation. His manner of rule was too 
despotic to last beyond his time. Nor did it do so. as the 
subsequent history of Egypt testifies, 

Here, then, is a rich field for the biographer, and Professor 
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DodWt lias produced an excellent account of the period : 
an BTibiflEjed and well documented book. enlivened by incur- 
a iulls into the bypaths ol history', notably the story of the 
overland and Bed Sea routes to the East, and of the curious 
Algerian episode. Yet despite these many merits, the work 
is disappointing in one important respect: Mohammed Ali 
emerges from its pages an unconvincing figure. V^e are 
told little of Ids private life, we are given a meagre portrait 
of the man himself. Perhaps the author s endeavour to 
escape from the traditional hem of French and villain of 
English writers is partly responsible for the impression left 
at least upon one reader of the book that Mohammed Ah was 
a colourless personality t perhaps also the author s fancy 
for relegating to the penultimate chapter a sketch of 
Mohimmed All’s conduct of Egyptian administration is also 
a little reaponKible. It is a pity: for a ruler s memory must, 
or should, depend surely upon his conduct of domestic 
administration as much as upon his successes m politics and 
in war. The administrative triumphs are duly recorded, 
but perhaps too late for the average reader. 

On the Other hand. Professor Dodwell's account of the 
hesitation and mental confusion of Europe when confronted 
by Mohammed Ali f s audacious occupation of Syria and Asia 
Minor is masterly and convincing: so also is his chapter on 
Mohammed Alie little known administration of Crete and 
Syria. The book, in short, ia both interesting and instructive. 
42J P. G. Eloood. 

Bible Characters in the Koran% By .Toms Ualeeil 
^ X pp. 13G. Paisley: Alexander Gardner, Ltd., 
1S4U- 

This modestly written and unpretentious little book brings 
together all the passages in the lyur'an in which reference Ls 
made to the characters in the Bible. Such a work should 
prove useful to students both of Arabic and Biblical literature, 
&s well as to the general reader. The author has made a read- 
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able version ol hie own from the Kur'un, which he has checked 
with the translations of Sale and Rod well "While the author 
shows a knowledge of the Kuronic affiliations, to Christian 
legend, one is disappointed to find that be has not seriously 
correlated his subject with the Midhrafih and other early 
Jewish literature, concerning which so much has been written 
by Jewish scholars. Mr* Walker would have found ample 
material to band for this purpose in the books and articles 
of W. Racber Bibel und biblisuhe Geschiuhte in der 
mohanimedaniHchpn Lite rat ur '% i u Kebab's Jcschiirun, viii p 
1-29); J. Barth J f< Midraschischo Elements in don 
mu-dimischen Traditiouen *\ in Festschrift fur A . Berliner T 
Frankfurt a/M., 1903, pp. 33-40); JL Grilnbumu [Near 
Beit rage zur sem ifisrhen Sac;enkuM.de, Leiden, 1893), ami 
others. Li the Jewish Enc^Qptdia in particular there are 
special sections devoted to the Mohamineduti (as well as 
Rabbinic) legends of the characters in the Old Testament. 
A study of these sources would have profitably enlarged the 
scope ol Mr. Walker's attractive and useful little book, 

452 , J. LkVEEN. 


Texts ajttj Studies in Jewish Hiktory and Literature. 
By Jacob Mann. Abraham and Hannah Oppenbeim 
Memorial Publications, Volume I. 9 6 + pp r xvi -j- 

lacsimfles 27, Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press, 
If*3L $10. 

What a wealth of material is here revealed in this massive 
volume of over 700 pages 1 These texts Jong buried in oblivion 
in the lumber rooms of synagogues of Cairo and elsewhere* and 
snatched from the decaying luind of time by the efforts of 
Schfcqhter and others, are here integrated by Professor Jacob 
Mann, who has established himself as one of the leading 
authorities upon Gaonic history. The "'stones the builders 
rejected” have indeed become the comer stone ol a new 
and brilliant structure reared by the hands of Jewish scholars. 
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The fragments range over many countries and cover many 
aspects of Jewish life in the Middle Age*, The author has 
brought to his tusk much zeal and erudition, and has been able 
to fill the gaps of many obscure periods in Jewish history. 
It is to be regretted, however, that Professor Mann does not 
possess the graces of style* hut. the materia] he has assembled 
will provide a rich source for the future Graetz to draw 
upon. 

Where so many documents have survived in a mutilated 
and much faded state, it goes without saying that scholars 
have not always proved to be right, either in their readings 
or in their suggestions. Professor Mann T who has set himself 
a high standard ol accuracy, and does not shrink from 
exposing the mistakes of his more human fellow'-workers in the 
some field, occasionally falls into error himself, and allows 
his preconceived opinions to get tin* better of his palaeography. 
For example* in the fragment at the British Museum press- 
marked ns Or, 5536, III, with which Mann deals in a long foot¬ 
note upon page 215 of his book* he accuses the late Rev. G T 
Margoliouth of being wrong in his date “ 575 ", Mann corrects 
this to ■* 475 ", but having examined the document myself* 
1 find that- Margoliouth was quite correct in Ills reading. 
The disputed passage reads as follows : j*J*2u* C2D mjE 

E * « * . For c * * + Mann.reads pGHFll The 0 P 
however, in this word Is quite clear and one can ace faint 
traces of a Q. As the S is the last letter of the word, this 
numeral cannot be anything else than EC5M- Professor 
Mann makes another mistake two lines further down in his 
footnote when lie reads lor 3tJt P ^hicb shown that he has 
failed to grasp the sense of the passage. Moreover, a closer 
investigation of the document might perhaps have enabled 
the author to reconstruct the missing and mutilated letters 
in this line. His reading of p . * , Sivht/t 'E . 

should be reconstructed thus: 'JTO^ri pnflJS ”S tU N Ttf 
Le k He has corrupted good manners and made our disciple 
an object of suspicion, 5 ' 

JRAA. JAHlTAXr 13J3. 
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Unit Professor Muon has not an expert knowledge of 
Jud®o-Arabic can be seen in the above example. On the 
other Land, when it comes to Hebrew documents, his mastery 
of the material is milch more assured. We miss, however, 
a consistent .scheme of timidrberatiun of Hebrew names p 
although the author adopts one for the Arabic. Mistakes 
in transliteration are bound to occur (there is a particularly 
bad one of a Hebrew title on page ftGG x line 15). The form 
“ Bagdad ’% which the author uniformly adopts, will appeal 
neither to the Arabist nor to the non-Arabist, We wish, too, 
that the author had taken more care over the English portion 
of the book. There arc some queer locutions, which, we 
suppose, arc undiluted Americanise. Phrases like J * went 
into discard Fr and “ won out ,s grate somewhat on the ear. 
The author, too, displays an inordinate affection for tho 
word “ emanate ” when describing the provenance of the 
documents. Many of the sentences are slipshod, For example ^ 
" The long epistle ... is instructive for the scattering of the 
Gcnizah fragments/* Prepositions are used incorrectly. 
Examples are: “ boxed in the ear r *; <£ any due about this 
allusion ,J i and again, "an y eke of the time” And T 
finally, the tenses are not always right. These faults could 
easily have been removed if the bonk had been revised by 
someone possessing a sound knowledge of English. For they 
tend to mar a work of very solid scholarship. 

We could have wished T too, that the Hebrew Union College 
Press had devised more pleasing founts for the Hebrew text* 
When one thinks of the great typographical possibilities 
of such a noble and monumental script os Hebrew, it is dis¬ 
appointing to find that the typea employed should be so 
singularly lifeless. 

492. 
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A CATALOGUE OF PAINTINGS RECOVERED FROM TUN-HUAXQ 

BY Sib AuBrl Stein ants preserved ex the Sub- 
Djkcartment op Oriental Prints and Drawings in 
tee British Museum and in the Musetjh of Central 
Asian AsriqumEB at Delhi. By Arthur Wauet* 
10 X 7J, pp. lii + 328. London : British Museum, 1031. 

Of the paintings recovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Central 
Asia and preserved partly in London and partly in Delhi, a 
portion been reproduced in Scriwlia by Sir Anrel Stein and 
in Awcicwt BuddJiist Paintings by Sir Aurel Stein and Laurence 
Bin yon. In either cuae little space was given to the technical 
interpretation of the various subjects which those paintings 
are supposed to represent. 

The study of the iconography of Mahaynna Buddhism is 
still at its very beginnings, and its progress cannot help 
keeping the pace with our knowledge of Mahay ana theology, 
demonology, agiography, and symbolism, which are as yet 
insufficiently explored. 

As a matter of fact, the more our researches progress* 
the more we realize that within Buddhism there have been 
various Areas with their own peculiar beliefs or ways of 
expressing religious experiences. For instance, os Dr, "Waley 
rightly remarks, the iconography of the Nepalese nadhn nos 
can hardlv be applied to the Central Asian paintings and I can 
add that the some is to he said as regards Tibetan iconography. 
A better know ledge of this subject can therefore be acquired 
only when all pitas and mamhtm described in the Tantraa 
have been thoroughly investigated and the collections of 
c/Mrortia and mdhtimj still preserved in the Tibetan and 
Chinese collect Sons have been compared and systematically 
arranged. 

The aspects of the diverse gods are so numerous that infinite 
varieties can be found as to their expression or the 
ways of Interpreting the symbolical value attached to 
them. All this shows the great difficulty of the task under¬ 
taken by Dr. Wnlrv + TLs catalogue is, no doubt, a sound 
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contribution to the iconography nf later Mahay an a Eudtdiiiem, 
And therefore to out knowledge of Malmjana religions theories, 
because it h impossible to dissociate the ideas from their 
representation. In the introduction, after having shortly 
discussed the artistic va]qe and the style of the paintings, 
the author dossifies, the various types represented in them and 
tries to trace out the development of the ideas therein con¬ 
tained T his chief source of information being the Chinese 
material embodied in the Canon of which the author has 
a wide knowledge. Tibetan sources which also contain much 
valuable information on this subject have not been utilized. 

The illustration and detnif of the various paintings is very 
minute. All Chinese inscriptions have been rendered into 
English, Am a whole, a very good book and a noteworthy 
contribution to Buddhist Mahayana iconography. 

G. Tuccn 

X YaYapfla vziA. Part I : Sanskrit text with commentaries. 
GuekwarPg Oriental Series No. XXXVIII, Critically 
edited by Ananbsitankae B. Dhbuva. ^ x 4, 
pp. iixvii -p 82 — 104. Baroda : Oriental Institute, 
1930. Eh. 4, 

The book contains the edit ion of the Sanskrit text of the 
Ntpyapravefa, the vrtti on the same by Haribhadra and the 
panjika on the latter by Parsvadeva, The short treatise 
gives a very good resume of the formal logic 1 v tween Difmuga 
and Dh&rmakirti r and this explains its great diffusion even 
among rum-Bgddhkt sects. 

A=i a matter of fact, there arc Jaina and even orthodox 
authors {Mat bar a vrtti) who follow this book very close! v, 
as I remarked in this same Journal (1931, pp. 38] fif.). 

The publication of this Part I comes after that of Part U 
containing the Tibetan translation and comparative notes 
(on which see ibid., p, 4-12). Meanwhile, almost cxjnteniptorury 
with the edition under discussion, Dr. Mironov has edited 
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(in Toutiy Patij 1931, Nos. 1-2 T p, 1) the same booklet, but 
without commentaries. 

As to the authorship of the work the learned editor first 
review* the various arguments advanced by different scholars* 
pro and amlra its attribution to Difinuga, and then expresses 
the opinion that the Nyayapfavri& “ba work composed by 
^unkarasvnmm to facilitate the entrance into the Nydyudvdm, 
which is a work of his master Dinnaga.’" 

The Nyayodrara mentioned here means the Nyuyamukha, 
I think that there can hardly be any doubt that this view be 
the right one. I cannot agree with the opinion of the author 
about the relationship between TJihnuga and Prasastapuda, 
and I should like to refer to p. 31* note &8, of my translation 
of N ifdyatfLul'ftsi , I venture also to differ from him in many 
a point as to Difrnaga's contribution to Indian logic. 

Anyhow the introduction is well informed, the text well 
edited* the notes learned and, useful* and the book deserves 
to be mentioned here as a good contribution to the study of 
Buddhist logic. 

43 *. G. Tucci, 

RasuAs Commentary on Ezekiel xl-xlviti edited ok the 

BASIH OF ELEVEN MANUSCRIPTS, By ABRAHAM .1- LeW* 

Ph J>, 9± X 6 f pp. vi -h 118. Philadelphia : The 

Drnpsle College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning* 
1931. S2.0. 

Tbi 9 monograph is, we are told, £I a thesis submitted in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements lor the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in the Dropsie College P M and certainly exhibits 
the qualities of industry and patience. It can scarcely be 
said with conviction that these qualities have been usefully 
employed; for Kashi, though indispensable as, an interpreter 
of the Talmud, has no great merit as a commentator on the 
Old Testament ; and lie is like L y to have possessed no special 
qualifications for reconstructing Ezekiels Temple, and indeed 
occasionally confesses that he does not know the meaning of 
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the description* Hence the recovery of the exact text of hi =5 
note? on these chapters would seem to be of little importsince. 

Is or does comparison of ihe new edition with that in the 
Warsaw Mtgraoth Gedolath indicate that the latter is tint rust - 
worthy ; indeed* in some cases its text is ekarly the better. 

The editor docs not claim to have done more than collate 
MSS. etTid indicate sources of corrupt.] no ; hence one miiFt 
not complain of his neglecting to render certain services 
which would help the reader, such as famishing references 
to the Biblical and Talmudic passages cited, interpreting 
the foreign words occasionally quoted, and glossing the 
lets familiar Rabbinic expressions. It would seem that the 
circle whom this monograph might interest should have been 
addressed in Hebrew rather than in English, 
j 4 $ r D. 8, Margoliouth. 

Catalogues of Islamic MSS. 

Catalogue of the Persian, Turkish, IIutdubtant, anh 
Pushtu Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. 
Fart n. By the late Hermann EthJs, FhJ>. 13 X 9. 
Oxford; Clarendon Prees, 1930. 

This volume consists in the main of the much-needed 
Indices to Dr + Eth£’s Catalogue, of which the first part 
appeared many years ago. The industry and learning of 
its compiler are well-known* and the completion of tlik 
important work should be generally welcomed. Those who 
have had iirecasian to use the Catalogue can testify to the 
care with which Dr, Eth£ discharged bis tedious task. 

Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the Library of 
the India Office. VdL IT : ]. Qur anic Literati re. 
By C. A. Storey - , XLA. p Librarian. II X 9, Oxford : 
Humphrey Milford, 1930. 

Many years have elapsed since the appearance of tile first 
Catalogue of Arabic MRS. in the India Office Library, and 
since then large additions have been made* The firet 
fasehulus of the new volume covers Nos.. 1051 1217, which 
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have been arranged by Mr, Storey in groups representing 
the different Qur anic disciplines, and described in detail 
with notices of other copies and printed edition^ and such 
other information as may help the student, Jlr L Storey 
seems to have done his work with ability and conscientiousness ( 
though the region which this volume traverses is to many 
of uu a dreary one* 

Systematisce - alfeabetiecher IIauftkatalog cek 

KON U'xLir fl ES UNIVRRSITATBmBLIOTHEK w Tubesgen* 

Yebzejchniss dee AStABiscHEN Haxdscij bitten. L 
Von Che. Skyrolb* 10 X 8, Tubingen, 1907. II, You 
Max Wftsweiler. 12 X 9, Leipzig : Harr uaso wit z> 
1930, 

In the interval between the appearances of these volumes 
the adjective kdniglich has disappeared. Further the adjective 
syticmnlisch -a Iphxbvtfadt does not figure on the title-page of 
the second volume, and its signification on that of the first 
is far from clear. Hen Weisweiler has prefixed to his volume, 
which is much the larger of the two, some interesting statistics 
of the Arabic collections in the German libraries ; that of 
Berlin is by far the richest, whereas that of Tubingen comes 
sixth in the list. The bulk of the latter was got together 
by the German consul Wetzstem, who also made compre¬ 
hensive studies of the language and customs of the Syrians, 
and whose name was made familiar to Biblical students by 
his contributions to the widely read commentaries of Delitzsch* 
The AVetzsteui collection amounts to 170 MSS.* made up to 
274 by MBS. acquired before and after. The Catalogue 
includes some Christian and some Druse works, both branches 
of Arabic literature which occupied Professor fccyhold s 
attention, though his interest wms chiefly to have lain in 
the literature of Islamic Spain. Herr Wcisweiler has given 
scholarly descriptions of the greater number of the MSS, 
and added a scries of indices* one of which furnishes the 
chronological order of those which bear dates. 

174, 175 r J76. D. S, MaRGOLIOUTH» 
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Wqoderooke Studies : Christian Documents in Syriac, 
Arabic, AMD Oars hunt. Edited and translated with 
a critical apparatus by A. Ming ana. VqI. IV : The Work 
of Dionysius Barsuhhi against the Armenians* 10 x &i, 
pp. viii + 111. Cambridge: W. Heller k Son, Ltd., 
1931. Jw. 

After having wandered in the trackless wastes of 
Christian-Arabic apocalyptic literature, Dr Mingann has- 
now resumed Jus edition of the polemical works of Dionysius 
Bar Salibi, the Jacobite Bishop of the twelfth century. 

Before the appearance of Dr, Mingana+ editions little 
was known of the works of this author. Labourt {and before 
him Aasemani) had published his commentary on the liturgy ; 
Sedlacek had edited the commentary on the Gospel* and 
the Apocalypse ; one of the polemical treatises, that against 
the Jews, was known from the work of J. de Zwaan, It 
was therefore a meritorious act on the part of Dr. Mingana 
to render Bar Salibi’s controversial treatises available to 
scholars. He had already published part of the tract against 
the Muhammedans 1 and the discourse against the MelduteaJ 
This fourth volume of Woodbrooke Studies is entirely devoted 
to the polemic against the Armenians. Dr. Miugana has 
enriched his editions of these works with learned introductions 
and notes ; we are also indebted to him for the photostats 
which accompany each fascicule, thereby making the Syriac 
text accessible to scholars. One must, however, confess that, 
at any rate for those whose sight is at all weak, the reading 
of white on black photostats entails a great strain to the eyes. 
But no doubt photographs were impossible for reasons of 
economy. 

These tracts are all edited from MSS. belonging to Dr, 
Mingana a own collection. Of the polemic against the 
Armenians he asserts that ** MSS. containing this work are 

1 R St fond' 3 MuStd™, vcL D 
1 Wfndfcraifo iSiurfw^ voL 1 (1027),, 
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so rare that none in definitely known to Ball nibt ark But 

the editor has apparently overlooked the existence in the 
British Museum of a MS* containing this aa well as other 
treatises by Bar Snlibi, This codex, Oriental 937 T, which 
ia duty listed in the inventory of Oriental MSS** was copied 
for Sir Ernest Wallis Budge in the year 1890, and was acquired 
by the Museum in 1921. All the polemical writings of Bar 
Salihi which are emimerated in the catalogue of his works 
extant in Codex VnticMUUs Syriac us 37 1 are to be found in 
the British Museum volume. 

The discourse against the Armenians docs not seem to 
be among the moat interesting of Bar Salibrs works. Of the 
polemic against the Mohammedans Dr, Mlngan a wrote: 
,£ Tbe treat iso is divided into three disco uthcs subdivided 
into thirty chapters, two-thirds of which would offer no 
compensation for the trouble taken by a diligent reader 
intent on perusing them thoroughly. " a Readers of the present 
volume may well feel that the treatise against the Armenians 
deserves an even severer criticism. Even among students 
of theological literature there must be very few who can with 
pleasure read through the quaint discussions on the use of 
leavened or unleavened bread, with the accompanying 
argumentation about what Dr. Mingana delightfully calls 
Ll digested food T1 and mice. Evidently our modern standards 
of taste have changed. Dr, Mingana, however r seems to be 
steeped in the spirit of these ancient controversies \ he 
must be thoroughly at home in this kind of literature. How 
otherwise could ho have penned such notes as those qu pp. M 
and 58 % One would have thought it was superfluous to say 
that the statement that 41 Syrus ** built ^yrla was legendary ; 
one would have supposed tliat it was equally self-evident 
that such phrases as “ wild boars which are cruel and vicious, 
dirty and filthy like domestic 1 swine " were hardly terms of 
endearment, 

1 S» AfeMIAHIli. Hikliothrrti Orifvtalir, tom, £, [?, 21 li. 

• Hyland'* Bulletin, toI, 6 (Was!, p. !&«■ 
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iverertheless, the discourse against the Armenians is by 
no means without interest, Ferlinps the most valuable part 
of this work is the section treating of the nncanonic-al habits 
current among this people. When one eons alts the list of 
these customs given by Dr. Mingsna on pp. 2-4, one cannot 
but surmise that the Armenians must have been much 
influenced by Jews and Judaism, This is indeed, expressly 
stated by Bar fjalibi himself on pp, 52, 58, and >U of his tract. 
“ TLe Armenians, whom we see keeping the whole law, should 
be called new Jews, not in their religion hut in their habits/' 
The practices which seem most Jewish are: (1) The defile¬ 
ment of food by a dead mouse, and (2) the breaking of a 
polluted earthenware vessel and the purification of a polluted 
metal vessel by fire. These customs would seem to depend 
ultimately on Leviticus xi, 31, though as regards a metal 
vessel the scripture says, " MTiatsoever vessel it lie, where¬ 
with any work is done, it must be put into water* (3) The 
unclean character of pork is explicitly referred to in 
Leviticus xi* 7 + 


(4) The use of unleavened bread for the Eucharist may have 
been adopted on the analogy of the unleavened Hcissoth eaten 
by Jews during the Passover; and, of course, pure wine 
unmixed with water is partaken of by Jews in such ceremonies 
as Kidilush and HabdalSb. 1 (5) The sacrifice of lambs at 
Easter is perhaps a replica of the Paschal lamb. But it is 
difficult to suppose that the Armenians learned this custom 
from the Jews. For what Jew would dare to offer up a Paschal 
lamb after the destruction of the Temple and outside 
Jerusalem 1 Still, we see from the Btory nf Theodos of Home 
that there were men who accustomed’ their fellow Jews to 
eat Iambs or goats on the Passover prepared in the fashion 
prescribed in the scriptures for the Paschal lamb, that is, 

* I*r. A. Furtceenr mslntlito, JumiTOf, that the i,» of ’unleavened 
* hrt L . tur 8>' *■ crtainlv a UtLu infiltration. A* to tbr n*e rtf 
•*.**«- ht nata “ = TbM custom f. ,dd to hive begun n. . 
rcnctmo Sgauwt beretMl (EnlmUta}, who coflKcmted orjy u«tcr See 

” r U r r *“ tefm <’**"*“■ P- «nd p. 31) in im, ^llbCe polemfe 
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roasted in their entirety with the entrails and legs on the 
head, 31 However, this practice savours of paganism rather 
than Judaism/ 1 

A few other points call for criticism* Bar §alibi asserts 
that the Armenians arc descended Iroin Togarntti. On this 
Dr. Mingana remarks: + ‘ Thb is prolrably Til ergo ma p the 
legendsrv father of the Armenians/ 1 But is it not more 
probable that the author refers here to Genesis x, i + where 
we are told that Togarma was one of the sons of Gomcr p and 
was thus a descendant of Japhct ? This probability becomes 
almost a certainty when we read on p, 54 that, the Armenians 
are descended from Toganna. who was from the children 
of Japlict* whereas the ancestor of the Syrians was Shcio* 
Evident tv Bar Salibi liad the tenth chapter of Genesis in 
mind w hen be wrote these words. 

The “book 11 to which Bar Salihi refers as containing 
the words* l[ Do not rely on the remission of sms and add 
js tna to sins ” is Siraeh where, in chapter v, 5, the Peshitta 
version reada os follows : L ' Do not rely on forgiveness t lest 
thou add sine to sins; for love end wrath arc with Him. a.ud 
HIb wrath shall rest upon the wicked/' Bar Salihi apparently 
quoted the verse from memory. 1 

On pp T 58 and 59 there is an obscure and almost incom¬ 
prehensible dasctiaeion about baptism and re-baptism. In 
!^o difficult a context would it not have been hotter to have 
adhered rigidly to the Syriac test in translating the passage ? 
But a literal translation of the paragraph from the last 
sentence on p. 58 beginning with the words : “If you pretend 

1 Tcww-pHta, h ii F I5 P *41 d paimUdrt. 

3 Cf. ForUWIW, op, p. 441* w An ancient Armenian ftbllS* is the 
sacrifice o£ heists. A bull* cow, aheep, <■t fowl is bronchi to church hi 
prCK-L^ion; a chapter of the Bible is reach sail Iff pat In its mouth F 4 011 it is 
JrfEfed* then divided ft* a feast. Tho bishop* try to put down ihU piece ■ 
;*!i^vi«i>iw + hfc (Tbe italics are mined 

9 p. ? f note 3. 

* The parang on p. 13 + I ™ fiuhloned into flesh La the WfflUb of my 
mothi.Tx while I wm lb it fnnnecj of blood for ton moniha." is a gvotatfcm 
from Wisdom YU+ -■ 
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that water came out,” would perhaps read aa follows : M And 
if you say that water rame down and baptised Adam h we will 
answer yon: Well then, Adam was baptised with two 
baptisms ; once in that, when our Lord was baptised, he 
baptised 1 Adam. Well then, lor our sake and lor the Bake o! 
Adam was our Lord baptised, and not for his own sake ; 
and he put on the flesh of Adam. And when ho was baptised r 
he was not baptised for himself, as we said, but he baptised 
Adam ; and for this reason he waa called the second Adam. 
And he baptised lnm with the second baptism^ 2 when he saw 
him lying prostrate ; and with wine did he heal his wounds^ 
and atao with oil which is the mystery of baptism. 

In spite of criticisms on certain points o! detail. 
Dr. Mlngana’a work is to be welcomed ns a valuable contri¬ 
bution to Syriac patristic literature. 

543. Op Moss. 


REPERTOIRE ChRONOLOGIQITE p'fipIfiRAFHTE AfJlQE. Tome 

premier. Sons la direction de Combe. J. Sauvaget 
et G. Wtet. Publications de 1'Institnt Fran^ais 
d^Archeologie Or[entnJe r Il| x % pp- xii + 312. Cairo : 
Imprimerie de ITnatitut Francis d'Arch^ologie 
Qrientale, 19£L 

The French Institute of Oriental Archaeology of Cairo Inis 
undertaken a monumental task in editing a complete collection 
of Arabic epigraphs. The work is dedicated to the memory 
of Mas van Berthem* the initiator of studies in Arabic 
epigraphy. The collaboration of nineteen experts of this 
branch of science is necessary to collect and publish the total 
of 3,100 epigraphic texts of the European and Oriental 
museums and private collect ions with the exception of 
Tunisia, where this has not been possible. 

3 Thft \'rrb fi'vtfjlh m taitiltfvft. 

1 Adopting ^ MingHLiia'a CtoCndflticm- 

* 'd*Ahh = “sanfivlt tf ft* wdl e.b - ofclfefevxft " f B*d Dr* Minton has 
supplitnl the worrit t +b And pcnml into them. " from Luke a + 34. 
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The complete work will comprise sixteen volumes, each of 
them containing 100 inscriptions, arranged in chronological 
order. All the Islamic countries arc represented from the 
beginning till AJL 1250. 

The first volume contains the famous pre-lslamie 
inscriptions {Ntimara, Zebcd, Harriin, L T mm al-.Timiil) and 
those of the ye are AJZ. 1-213. Within every year the tests 
arc classified in geographical order from west to east. The 
test of every inscription is preceded by a short description 
and followed by a French translation. The inscriptions 
published in the first volume mostly include epitaphs and 
texts relati ve to the construct ion of monuments . 

The work is indispensable for Arabic scholars, who have 
hitherto had to consult scores of reference- works in finding 
out Hie Arabic inscriptions of a given country or period. 
jss, Josefs de Soaisxm. 


Die Faukneket. Einc ctlmograpkbche DartteTiung von 
Dr. H a ks-»H ErNTLicii Vogrle, JCt 99 AbbiMungen. IQ3L 
Yerlag Keumarm-Neudamm. Vcrofientlichungen dcs 
Geogniphlscken In&tituts tier AlbcrtuS'TJnJvei^Ltat m 
Konigsbcrg Fr. Neuc Fnlgc, Eeihe Ethnographic, 3fr. 1. 
pp. x + 10fi r xxvi pages of illustrations. 

The author, induced by his journey in Turkistnn in 1927, 
gives in his book a very detailed survey of the falconry, this 
noble sport which was much practised especially in Persia. 
The book is the best existing description of the falconry. 
Discussing its geographical spread* the author states that 
there is no falconry on the southern hemisphere und even 
north of the equator its territory is limited to the subtropical 
and temperate zones. It is chiefly customary with the peoples 
living in the territories of desiccation where also its origin is 
to be sought. The cultural development docs not prevent 
the practice of this sport, suitable to nomadic tribes and to 
the highly civilised Western Europe as well. The practice 
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is well characterized especially for Turkic tan. Persia, and 
Japan, where the technical terms arc uIsd cmimerstcd. 

A comparative table represent in" the names uf the different 
kinds til falcons in the several Oriental and Western languages, 
as well as about 10O figures representing the gear and practice 
of falconry, are of peculiar interest to the Orientalists, 
particularly for those studying Persia or Japan. 

SA 4 Joseph de Somosyi. 


Bonaparte's AdvejWJK in Egypt, By Lieut.-Col. P. G. 
EijOOOD. C.M.G. pp. 262, 17 illustrations, 2 maps. 
London : At the Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford, 1931. 

Li cut.-Colonel El good’a book is a very valuable contribution 
to the ever-increasing volume of the Napoleon-literature, an 
excellent monography on Napoleon's Egyptian campaign 
based on all the available sources. After a comprehensive 
survey of the French revolution and the earlier life of 
Napoleon, the author expounds the reasons for his campaign 
in Egypt and the conditions of that country during the 
Maiuluks. which seemed to promote the realization of such 
a plan. A detailed description of the campaign and of the 
departure of Bonaparte is contained in the second half of 
the book. 

A score of valuable illustrations, as well as the chart of the 
Battle of the Nile and two maps of the campaign, adorn the 
book, which is worth being read by nil those interested either 
in Oriental studies ot in the life of Napoleon. 

504 . Joseph ue Somooyt. 


The Legacy op Islam. Edited by the Into Sir Thomas 
Aenolo and Alfreij GriUAt '.iE, 71 x D, pp. xvi 11G, 
92 ills. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1931, 10s. 

This is a ue« volume uf the Legacy Scries with tin 1 object 
of "giving an account of those elements in the culture of 
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Europe which are derived from the Islamic world *\ These 
elements are so manifold, their effects are so far-reaching and 
dispersed that a “ Legacy of Islam '' could only have been 
written by the co-oprration of a dozen of prominent experts 
in Islamic studies, each of them contributing t-o it a summary 
of his speciality- The task taken up by the editors, the late 
Sir Thomas Arnold and Alfred Gutllahsie, is more difficult 
and complicated thnii that of the editors of the preceding 
Leg(u?v -volumes, because concerning Islam the systematic 
research work has a great deal more to do in order to arrive 
at definite results in all the fields of knowledge than as regards 
either Greece, Borne, Israel* or the Middle Ages, for which 
territories the investigations have always been more extensive. 

Yet a careful study of the book can convince the reader 
that the editors have succeeded in reaching their end. Both 
they and all the collaborators have done their best in demon¬ 
strating what Europe owes to Islam and have successfully 
solved the diflic nit problem of drawing up a succinct test- 
book which in one volume should give the synopsis of all the 
researches made in different branches of Muslim civilization. 

In the Preface. A* Guillaume accounts for the character istical 
features of the Arabic language as the means of the spread of 
Islamic culture. Then tin? first chapter deals with a territory 
of the West which belonged to Islam throughout the Middle 
Ages. As J. B. Trend expounds it, in no other country 
did the question of the legacy of Islam undergo so many 
criticisms as in Spain. The real anluck of this country is to 
he seen in the fact that while it was divided between Christian 
kingdoms and Muslim territory during the Middle Ages, 
her civilization attained a degree unequalled in the Europe 
of that time, hut 03 soon as the expulsion of the Moors 
resulted in the political union of Spain, a religious intolerance 
initiated by an ecclesiaat leal. minority been me predominant, 
to which the country sacrificed her greatness. The bearers 
of Arab civilization were the Mozarabefl expeLled from the 
Christian part of the peninsula, who excelled in art and craft. 
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The Arab influence manifested itself both in the Arabic origin 
of \\ coils id t-rable portion of the Spanish vocabulary and 
in numerous translations from the Arabic in the literature of 
tbe fourteenth and fifteenth centuries which was chiefly due 
to the activity of Alphonse the Sage* whose reign left a 
permanent impression on his country* It was he who zdso 
introduced chess into Europe, To a smaller extent the Home 
activity was displayed by the Infante Don Juan Manuel, 
But Western civilization was influenced not onlv from 
Western Islaim but also from the Orient during the period 
of the Crusade*; According to Ernest Barker, we have to 
do here both with the direct effects gained from the Orient by 
the Crusades and with their general influence as a movement 
of Western Europe on the home of their origin. Referring 
to the direct effects It must not he forgotten that rnanv 
influences obtained from the Orient during the Middle Ages 
are due to the Spanish Islam. The main effect of the Crusades 
consisted in bringing Latin 'Christianity into close contact 
not only with Islam, but afso with Greek Christianity. It 
waa through the feudal Latin kingdom of Jerusalem that a 
great many Arabic words flowed into Western languages, 
that some devices in the urt. of war were introduced into Europe, 
and that numerous Oriental plants and manufactures were 
known in the Occident, The Crusades fed the main trade- 
routes of Europe by the transport of sjoods, troops, facilitate! 
skipping, developed bunking, and influenced medieval 
poetry* The general influence of the Crusades on Europe is 
fourfold : (.1} the power and revenues of Papacy and clergy 
were enhanced. (2) the taxation by the State on personal 
property, (3) the creation uF an international spirit in Europe, 
(4) the widening of the geographical horizon, which was also 
clue to the Mongolian invasion,, 

The subsequent chapters treat of the legacy of Islam in 
the different branches of human civilization, J r H. Kra^kic* 
writes on 11n* |J fleets in the sphere of gt'fnp'uphif and coinincfce ¥ 
With the Muslims geographical studies began in the ninth 
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century under Ptolemiao influence and developed into their 
systematical treatment in the tenth century. The map* 
malrikg reached Its acme in the twelfth century with al-Idrlsi, 
many records on travels were also written in the Fame period. 
Perhaps still greater was Muslim influence in astronomy p 
n.n auxiliary science of their geographers : they kept alive the 
theories of the sphericity of the earth and of the world - 
summit which was imagined to be situated at an equal distance 
from all the cardinal points. The influence of the Arabs in 
the domain of commerce is chiefly due to their travels on 
which they reached even the Fax East and Northern Europe. 
As a result many commercial institutions and technical terms 
passed from Arabic into Western languages. 

As to arts, especiall y Islamic minor arts influenced European 
work, A. IL Christie shows how Islamic inlaid metal works, 
pottery, textile arts, carpet-weaving ivory-carving, and 
book printing and binding were introduced into Europe 
during the Crusades and taker also during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The products of these minor 
arts were soon Imitated in the West, as also some decorative 
motifs of Islamic painting. As regards painting, Sra Thomas 
Arnold's L^K»cjF-study has remained tin finished by his 
sudden death. 

The influences of Islamic tmkitzdure are dealt with by 
"Martln S. Beiu-gs. Though Muslim architecture itself is 
a resultant of many artistic traditions of the Near East, 
Western architecture, nevertheless, owe 9 n great deal to Islam 
in consequence of the Crusades. The Crusaders brought 
with themselves into Europe some devices, as the machicola¬ 
tion, the pointed arch, and probably also other kinds of 
archer The curved inscriptions of late Gothic work ifl 
presumably of Islamic origin. The Italian campatiili ore 
probably derived from the minarets just aa the Arab lattice 
of wood known as was imitated 111 Europe 

in the making of English metal grilles. 

Numerous are the Arabic liUrarj/ influence's in Europe* 

JIU3. JAWABT 1B33. 3G 
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a domain in which a great amount of detail work is still to 
be done. As EL A* R. Gibb points out, these influences 
fructified tire West from two areas, from Andalusia and 
from Sicily. In the eleventh century the French poetry 
of Provence was presumably influenced by the court-poetry 
of Andalusia both metrically and for its subject-matter. 
Similar influenced were transmitted from the Norman kingdom 
of Sicily, European pro^ literature was also influenced by 
the translations of Arabic works like the Book of Sindbad, 
the collection of sayings of the eminent philosophers by 
Mubaybshir ibn Fatiq and chiefly the KaTila wa Dimna. 
It is, however, due to the translations of the Arabian 
and of Persian poetry that a veritable " Orientalism " was 
created both in the English and the German and the French 
literature in the eighteenth century, whereas in the nineteenth 
century Fitzgerald's Omur Khayyfim roused new interest 
in Oriental spirit. The present century shows a new under- 
standing of the Orient by its scientific: study. 

In his article on mystidxtn R. A, Nicholson sketches the 
development of Shiism both in Western nod in Eastern 
Islam from its beginnings to al-Chagall, Ibn al-'Arabi p and 
Jalalfiddln RiimL Recent investigation* show that Ibn 
al-^Arabl very probably influenced some prominent Christian 
scholars of the Middle Ages and the Emm Comedia of 
Dante as well. 

More conspicuous is the legacy of Mam in philosophy 
and theology. In bis article A r Guillaume first refers to the 
world-famous medieval universities of the Arabs which 
preceded in exigence the great 'Western universities, It 
was especially through the universities of Spain (Cordoba, 
Toledo) that Arab philosophical ideas were known in the 
Wert. The stimulus for such kind of studies was first given 
in the East by the Caliph nl-MAmfln, who ordered the transla¬ 
tion of Greek works into Arabic, On the base of the 
translations of Aristotle, al-KEndl, al-Farabi, and Avicenna 
developed their philosophical systems. Similarly, Greek 
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(Aristotelian, neo-Platonic. neo-Empednelean) idons, together 
with the activities of the Mn'tazilites started philosophical 
studies in Spain, There are three salient figure# in the 
philosophy of Spanish Islam: (1) Em Maaarra, to whose 
school belonged the Jewish A vice br on of Malaga, (2) 
al-Ghaznll, who deeply influenced the Spanish philosophers 
I »ayn Hindus Lull us and Raymundus Martmua, (3} Avcrroes, 
whose authority in the West lived on into the sixteenth 
century. All these three impressed the philosophy of 
St. Thomas de Aquinas. 

In matters of fair and society only a few Western institu¬ 
tions were borrowed from the Orient as expounded by 
T). de Saktillana, Tin? high ethical standard of Muslim law, 
however, may have influenced some Western institutions. 
Muslim society is based on two institutions: (1) The Divine 
haw (s/«hTo) is far from the austerities of Jewish and Christian 
law* and is founded on equality and good faith. It disciplines 
human activity tending towards the common end of public 
weal and considers freedom as an inborn right of everv man. 
(2) The leader of the Muslim community and the director of 
the sAarFa is the imam whose authority has been established 
by God. The imam receives his investiture by the election 
of the most able members of the community and is not the 
heir of the Prophet's mission, but simply his vicar (khalifa). 
Though in later times the caliphs wore not elected, yet their 
dc facto rule has always been recognised by the jurisconsult*. 

Max Mevehhof treats of the legacy of Islam in science and 
medicine. The Arabs borrowed their whole scientific know¬ 
ledge from the Greets. The Christian Xcstorians, chief 
bearers of the Hellenistic civilization in the Near East founded 
a medical school at Jundcshapur in the sixth century which 
was a meeting-place of Greek scholars and translators from 
Greek into Syriac and Persian. Their activity was continued 
by the caliphs al-JJangur and al-Mu'miin under whose reign 
Flmayn ibn Ishaq translated into Arabic Galen and many 
other Greek authors on medicine and physical science. By 
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unknown translators Aristotle was also rendered into Syriac 
and Arabic. Under the influence of the Greek works also 
independent text-books were composed chiefly on medicine, 
natural history, and mineralogy “ the works of al-Kindi are 
especially noteworthy in this respect, too. Yery soon also 
an original scientific literature was started by scholars like 
ar-HazI whose medical works dominated Western Islam 
for centuries, Isaac .Tudens, the munh-diflenssed 44 pseudo- 
.Tabk 7t who wrote works on alchemy. >lviceima with his 
medicinal canon and some scholars of Cordoba. The optics 
ol Alhazon (Ibn abHay thorn} is also to be quoted from the 
“golden age t+ of Arabic literature. During the “age of 
decline " (kom a.H* 1100 on) scientific activity was exhausted 
in summarising and commenting on previous literary lore. 
But in the twelfth century a new translating activity began 
at Toledo comparable to that initiated by al-Mu’mun in 
Baghdad three centuries before. AH the important Arabic 
works were translated into L&tin and fructified European 
Roience till the middle of the sixteenth century. Generally 
speaking we can (state that the Aruba did not supersede 
the Greeks in theory, but by furthering clinical and thera¬ 
peutical jnw&ice they rendered an invaluable service to 
Western science. 

Exactly the same can be said of the mtmc of the Arabs + 
H. G. FARMER describes how they took over the musical legacy 
of the Greeks under the influence of which an independent 
literature on music developed. These works, like those of 
ftl-Faribi in the East and of lbn Bajja in the West, were 
soon translated into Latin and influenced Western ideas. 
In musical theory the mensural music is undoubtedly due to 
the Arabs. Greater is their legacy in practical art: many 
Western musical instruments and their nomenclature owe 
their origin to the Arabs, 

In the last chapter Cabra De VaUX deals with astronomy 
and mtUhma&m. Having a practical mind T the Arata 
developed both sciences to a high degree. Their development 
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is again due to the translating activity ordered by nl-Manflfir 
and al-Hamfin by which many Greek astronomical and 
mathematical works were translated into Arabic and started 
an independent literature. The chief representatives were 
n]-Khwarizmi in algebra, Thabit ibn Qurra in geometry 
(especially in the theory of conical sections ) t abBattam in 
astronomy, Abul-Wafa with his famous Alniagest, 'Umar 
Kliayyam who wrote a complete Algebra^ Xasiruddm TusI 
the famous geometer of the Arabs, and also some Spanish 
scholars, 

Many illustrations of artistic and scientific concern adorn 
the “Legacy of Islam”. By editing it the editors have 
rendered a remarkable service to both the research workers 
and the students of Islamic culture. Prom the book we can 
see at a glance not only what work Las been done in this 
branch of science, but also what work has to be done in the 
future. We can only hope that in reading thins new Legacy- 
volume the wnrld of Islam will be better appreciated by the 
public, whereas the scholar obtains from it a good concise 
survey of all the attainments of Mam in different branches 
of human activity. 

46S. 


Joseph de Somogyt. 










NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

The British Museum Excavations at Nineveh, 1931-2 

On I3tli October„ 1932, Dr* R, Campbell Thompson read 
a paper, illustrated by lantern slides, on his excavations at 
Nineveh, conducted fox the British Museum in the season 
of 1981-2. Tit 1 had been accompanied by bis wife, and with 
him as colleague was Mr, 3L E. L. Mallow an, whose wife 
also accompanied him . As before, the expenses of the expedi¬ 
tion had been generously borne by Sir Charles Hyde, Burt. + 
and tin to lecturer thanked him not only for his liberality in 
financing the work but also for his personal interest in the 
work and welfare of the staff of the expedition. 

The first work to be carried out was the completion of the 
excavation of the Temple of Ishtar. A large pavement qf 
burni brick was discovered, but none of the bricks bore any 
name to indicate their maker, and the presumption is that 
it wm built in the early part of the first millennium n,c\ 
The area of the temple la now shown to have been approxi¬ 
mately 300 by 150 feet, built on a solid foundation of unbumt 
brick some 6 feet thick. Few traces of walla were left, as 
the combined effects of weather and the ravages of man have 
woefully ruined it. But numerous pieces of zigdti (inscribed 
§i bowls ”) were found, which enable a complete list of the 
various restorations to the temple to be made. Among the 
objects found was half a mace-head inscribed with the name 
of Kadashman-Enlil, a Kasai t e king of the fourteenth 
century n.c. 

With the completion of this area there was time and money 
left to test the unfinished ground to the north-west of 
Sennacherib's palace, and three trenches dug here show that 
more of the palace actually exists in this direction. Here 
were found fragments of cuneiform tablets from the Royal 
Library, and various Parthian remains, including a silver 
ring with a gold figure attached. 
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As u third part of the programme* tho house on the flat 
(supposed in 1937 to have been built by Sennacherib for his 
&on) was finally cleared. It will be remembered that the 
beautiful prism of Eaarhaddon and about eighty pieces of 
prisma came from this spot, and the new diggings resulted 
m the finding of about 25D more pieces, many nf them 
large, and, most curious to relate, two Hittite linear hiero¬ 
glyphic inscriptions (one being on a day tablet). 

But the most important work of all was the digging of a pit 
90 feet deep, in the charge Mr. Mallowan. This waa done 
in order to complete our knowledge of the prehistory of the 
mound, and it was dug to virgin soil, 

Mr. Mallowan has now been able to divide the prehistoric 
periods of Nineveh into- five, the earliest, about 5000 B.m, 
showing rough incised pottery, and the second, about 4500 E.O., 
producing some extraordinary painted sherds. The third 
period, about 4000 B.C. , was noteworthy for its burials in pots ; 
and the fourth contained the rough votive bowls, almost 
always upturned, ns though for offerings. The last, the fifth, 
about 3000 me., showed a great quantity of the black-painted 
ware, with birds and long-necked ibexes. It had been 
altogether a most fruitful season. 


Revival of the Hebrew Language and Literature 
in Palestine 

On Thursday, 24 th November, Mr. I. A. Abbat^ Chief 
Hebrew" interpreter to the Government of Palestine, read 
a paper oil this subject to the Royal Asiatic Society; 

Mr; Abbatly reviewed the growth of the Hebrew language 
from its infancy to its present stage of development in 
Palestine as a modem spoken vernacular. He described 
how the language managed from its very early beginnings 
to absorb and MSUnflafa a number of foreign linguistic 
elements without losing any of its vitality. In this respect 
it is distinguished from Classical Arabic in that the latter. 
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ft] though it could ass imil ate words and brief composite 
phrases, remains to-day largely the same language that was 
used in tile Koran and in pre-Isfamic poetry. The mum 
grammatical and stylistic skeleton of Arabic haa thus remained 
unchanged, and all efforts in the last century fro reduce the 
various vernaculars to a permanent form o! writing Lave 
failed because of the sanctity attaching fro the Koran r 

Continuing, the lecturer adduced considerable evidences 
linguistic, ethnographical, historical, and literary, to rebut 
the theory that Hebrew had ever been a dead language. 
Although it was never f dead r \ rt may be said that it waa 
not ** alive “ in the accepted sense of the term, A com¬ 
promise in this discussion could be reached by adopting 
the phrase of Jespersen, the dbrtmgimhed Danish philologist, 
when he spoke of the ir biological growth M of Hebrew. 

it was with the beginning of civil emimnip&tion in Europe 
when the so-called " Haskak “ (enlightenment) movement 
comment^ in Eastern and Central Europe that an intensive 
literary revival was bom. Mhppo, who is known aa the 
Father of the Hebrew novel (1308-1BG7> r may be regarded as 
the precursor of this literary revival. JJut it was not until 
the advent of Eliezer Ben Yehuda (I353-192S) that Hebrew 
was fully restored to life as an ordinary vernacular and 
as the common speech of the Jewish people in Palestine. 
Ben Yehuda hail declared in his essay* 11 ' An Important 
Question M in HaxktzckaT, his faith in the vitality of the 
Hebrew language as the main link that should unite all 
Israel in the preaent generation. He was the fust to introduce 
Hebrew as a spoken medium in his household and refused 
to converse with any Jew in any language other than Hebre w. 
Ben Yehuda was also n lexicographer, as well as a diatingufahen l 
journalist and stylist. In hk Thrums Toulium Mebmitls 
(ol which eleven volumes have* so far, appeared) he embodied 
all the linguistic wealth of the Hebrew language throughout 
its long history, and unlike Dr. Johnson, who in his preface 
to the great dictionary stated that ho discarded most English 
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words which were no longer understood In Ins times (i.e. 
prior to Spenser. Sydney, and Shakespeare), Ben Yehuda 
wels keen on including every single word that occurred Jit any 
time in any Hebrew writing. Again, unlike Dr. Johnson, 
who was cautions in introducing new additions to Ins 
dictionary, Ben Yehuda went out of his way to invent new 
terms for concepts which had not existed before, mechanical 
and linguistic inventions, sometimes in complete disregard 
of the rules of Hebrew grammar and rhythm. For he always 
emphasized the value of Hebrew as a practical means of 
communication, rather than as a purely literary medium. 

The lecturer then referred to some problems of language 
and style, and of the simplification of Hebrew script ami 
grammar, and to the prominent role played by the Li Vaad 
Hallashon ” (Language Committee) in the field of the 
expansion of Hebrew. 

Discussing the present literary revival in Palestine, the 
lecturer said that while they were still drawing on. the pre- 
War literary tradition ol Russia, they had the beginnings 
of the Hebrew novel with the colour of Palestine in it, and 
they had a number of writers of short- stories which would 
compare favourably with the short- stories of a good European 
standard. The same applied to poetry, and although the 
lecturer did not single nut any one poet for merit, he referred 
to Sehimonoviz (Idylls of Gtrflikf) and Asaph Halle vi as two 
poets whose work gave powerful expression, to the wealth 
of colour of the modern Palestine and of the old and new 
Jerusalem respectively. 

The sum total of this literary renaissance of brad in 
Palestine, which is yet at its beginning, is that a con¬ 
tented Jewish community, under a civilized government 
evolving its own cultural life on the foundations of the best 
Jewish traditions of the past, is sure to make its own specific 
contribution to the cultural life of the world. 

In the discussion that ensued, Dr. Daiohcs stated that the 
lecturer exaggerated the importance of Ben Yehuda in the 
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linguistic revival, He played* nu doubt, a prominent rob; 
in this revival, but he merely continued the tradition of the 
fathers of “Hflskah M and contributed to the transformation 
of Hebrew into a common speech in Palestine, Dr H Gaster 
said that he was happy, as Vice-President of the Society, 
to have recommended this paper to the Council. He thanked 
the lecturer for his lurid paper on such a subject and remarked 
that although he was sceptical as to the modem linguistic 
inventions and was not sure whether some of them were not 
too crude, it was certainly a remarkable intellectual 
phenomenon that was taking place in Palestine, lie enquired 
for further information as to the impact of modem Arabic 
on modem Hebrew, 


Notice 

Authors arid He viewers who use Oriental names, words, 
or quotations in the text of their writings for the Journal 
are requested, as a convenience for the general reader, to 
append a translation (into English) of all quotations and 
also a transliteration of ail names or single words. 

Their attention is drawn to flits system of Transliteration 
published on p. 2fi7 of the Ifl32 Journal, a copy of which 
has been issued from time to time. For Chinese the use of 
the Wade system is requested, and for Japanese that of the 
Roniujhkwjii (Roaianmtion Society), 


FOND ATI ON DE GOEJE 

I. Depuis novembre I£131 dens chungcmcnts se aont 
produits dans la constitution du Bureau. Conlormement sux 
statuts. M + Tj. dc Boer, en quittanfc Amsterdam, a donnS 
sa demission cumin e membre du Bureau ; il a remplace 

par M, J. Ij. Falaehe. Depuis, M. Th. Houtsma a resign# 
sea functions de niembre du. Bureau ct a pu, a la faveur d'un 
autre article des statute, etre remplac# par le membre 
denbsaionnairo* M. de Boer, de sorte que Ik Bureau esfc 
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aetueUeoieni; compose ainei: CL Snonek Hurgxotije [pmkideiit)* 
Tj. de Boer, J 4 J, Salverdn do Grave, J. L. Palacbe et d van 
Voflenhovem (secretaire -tr&sorier). 

2. La date A laquelle paraitru. cpinmc no. 9 des publications 
de hi Fondation, le Fragment de Constantinople du Kifdb 
ihtUdfdt alfuqahd de at-Tabari, par le profcsscur Joseph 
Schadit, ne pent pas encore efcre prdciHfo. 

3. Dans 1'amice qui vient de sc terminer a pani T comme 
no. 10 des public ations de la Fondstion, Hadmmaut, Some ef 
its Mysteries Unveiled, par 1). van der Menlcn ct M. von 
Wiesmann. 

4. Des neuf publications unt^rioares do la Fundation i! 
rcste nn certain nombre dXxempkires, qui soot mis on vente 
an profit do k fondation, chez l^diteur E. .T t Brill, aux prix 
marques: (1) Beprenhirtinn phoiograpkiqae du manwserti de 
Lnjdt: de la Ifamasah de aLBuhturi (1909), 11, 90 ; (2) Kitdb 
al-Fdlchir de al-Muftuldal^ ed, C, A. Storey [191 "i}, fi_, ft; 
{3) Stfritsehrift den Gazdli gegen die BdUmjja-Sekte, par 
I Goldzihor [19IG), fL 4-50; (4) The Book of the Dove de 
Bar llebraeus^ M, A. J, Wensinck (1919), fl. 4*50; [5) De 
Qpkomzt van het Zaidieiische Imimaat in Yemen, par C. van 
Arendouk (1919), fl. 6 ; (6) Bit Richiutujen der islamischen 
KoTanaiMkgunfj, par I. Goldrihor (1920), fl. 10; [7) Epitome 
tier Mvtapkysik de* Averroes f dhcrsclzt and mi( cincr Einhifung 
und Erlteiterungetk verseihen, par 8. van den Bergk (1924), 
fl, 7’50; (8) Les li Livres des Ghemux’\ par G, Levi Delia 
Yida {1928}, fl. 5; {9) see para, 2 above ; (10) fladrammti, 
Sotne of ita Mysteries Uneeilcd^ par IX van dor Monte n et 
H. von Wiesmann (1932), fL 9. 

L 

Sat tin fin 1902 . 
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cartelkna por A. G. Fidencia . . . (Publ. de Ea Fncultad de 
Filoaofia . . . Univ. de Madrid, voL 2 ) tU x B|* Madrid, 
1932. From the University, 

Fischer, A,* Muhammad smd Ahmad dir« Xstinen des apibi^ctsci] 
Proplaeten. (BerichO 1 liber dir VerliaadL der Sadia, A bad, , 
PhaL-Ltat. Kln.-.-e, 64. JJd.) 10 x S| T Leipzig, 1932, 

From Herr S, BirteL 

Frankfort, Jacobsen. and Preu.-.-rr, Tell Asmar and Khjifajc. 
The £rrt season's work in Eahnrama, 1930-1, 10 x 7L 

Chvvifp, 1932, From the Grim tol /usl i rate, Unm. of Ch \cogo. 
h u rS-ii ni, Dr, (iinseppe, 11 saoriflcio ndla religione dei SemitL di 
Gabion hi h Aaitria . , . |R. Acad. naz. dei JJncei p ^er. 6, 
vol. 4„ fiiBC, 3.) 121 x 9i, Rome., 1932. Froot the Author. 

Gas ter* M_, Conjurations and the ancient mysteries. Pamphlet. 

9 X London, 1932. Ftom the Author. 

George Eiimorlopotilos Collection p Catalogue of the Chinese 

and Corcan Bronzcy „, „ andMiseeLlanenns Objects by W* F, 
Yette. Yol. 3, Buddhist Setdpten 161 x 13|. London, 1932, 

Fmn Mr, G. Eumetffopouhs. 
Gibb fc H, A. 1L| Whither Islam t (ed. by H. A. K, G.) 9x6. 

Londoir, 1932. Fnrtft Messrs. Victor GoRancz. 

Glathe, A,, Die ehmesi.scken Zable n. (MitfceEL der OAG n Bd, 26.) 

10 X &J, Toktjo, 1932. From Verfafl Asia Major. 

G rnhitia un T A, s StUlambien afy Wirtschnfsgcbiet- Teil I. 

(Schriften d. drnttd. Univ. in Frag, 7.) 9§ x 6^. Leipzig, 

1930. From Messrs. V, Fleischer., 

Haeleli, Dr, Leo P Stiltnittel bei Afrahat dem ptM^isdien Weisen .. ^ 
(I^eipzjger semit. Stndien,, N,F. Ed, 4.J 9| x 6t, Le he,* 
^^32- Exchange ^ 
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Haig, Sir Wolseley, Comparative Tables a! Muhammadan and 
Christian Dates. . , . 7J X fi. London, 1932. 

From Messrs, Lu&ac. 

Hali : The quatrains o! Hall with literal Eng. trails, by 
G. E. Ward and a rendering into Eng. verse b y C; S. Tate. 
3x6- Bombay 1932. From the Oxford University Press. 
HaJl a D. G. E., The Dalhnuriq-Phayre Correspondent p IR52-6, 
*,.3x6* London, 1932. From the Oxford University Press, 
Harvard Semitic Series, vol 9. Excavation* U £ Nim r selected by 
R. H. Pfeiffer, vol. 2, 11 X 8J. Cambridge, U,S.A. r 1932, 

From Oxford University Press, 
Harvard-Teaching Inst- Sinological Index Ser. No. 2 : Index 
to Po Hu T'ung, 3 : Index to K’ao Ku Chih Yi. 1: Index 
to Li Tai T p iing Hsifig Ming Lu, fl : Index to Yi Li, etc. 
7 (2 vols.): Index to Ssn K/u Ch'iian Shu Tsnng Mu and 
Wei Shou Shu Mu. II x 71. Peiping, 1930-3. Supple¬ 
ment 1 : Chinese Chronological Chart* with Index. 
19 x 134, From iitirvard-Yenrhing Inst. 

Hcdin, Sven, JehoL City of Emperors. Tr, by E- G- Nash. 

L0| X G j. London* 1932. From Messrs, Kegrw Patd <T Co. 
Hemchandm Raychaimhim, Studies in Indian Antiquities. 

Sj X 5L Calcutta r 1932, From Unicertritg of Calcutta. 

Heritage of India Series, A History of Urdu Literature by 
T, Grabs me Bailey ...8x5. Calcutta, London, 1932, 

From Oxford University Press, 
Herrmann, A., Xaprobane* die Jnsfel Ceylon. Pamphlet- 10J X 7- 

From the Author, 

Hobogiriu . . - fra), annexe ; Tables do Taiaho lasaikyo. Publ, 
mm La direction do J, Tak&kuan et K, Watamibe 
("Academic Imperials du JaponJ, Hi X BJ, 1931 

Hdbcher, Gustav, Syri&cbo Verakunat•.* (Leipziger eemitistischo 
Stndien. 1TF, Bd-5J 94 X 6. Leipzig, 1932. 

From Leipzig Semilistiscftes In&Htttt. 
Holmyard, Eric John, Makers of Chemistry . . . Oxford, 1B3L 

From Oxford University Press. 
Hoop, A. N. J, Th. A, Th« van der, MegnLithic Remains in South 
Sumatra*... transL by W, Shirlaw. [With plates.} 13 x 10. 
Zitiphen, [1932], From the Author* 

Hovel!-Thurlow, the Hon. T. J,, The Company and the Crown ,*. 

9| X 6- Edinburgh, 1366. From Mr. Thurkiil Cooke. 

Hsu, Hr. Snng-men,. . «AnthoSogie de la litteratnre ebinoise dc?, 
origines a nos jours . . . [French]. 6| x 4. Paris, 1933 

From the Author* 

Tbn TaghrT-Blrdl: Hawadith ad-Ihihur, ed. by William P-opper- 
fUaiv. of California Publns, in Semitic Philology, vo! 3 r 
pti 3,} 111 x 8. B&hdey, 1932, 

Frrm the University of California* 
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India. A collection of treaties* engagements, and sanads relating 
to India and neighbouring countries, compiled by C. V. 
AftcMaon* . , - 

Vols, I p 2, Revised ... up to 1929. * ( * 

Yol. fL Revised ... up to 1930. + „ * 

Yols, 7-10, Revised . . . np to 1929. , * + 

Yol. 12, Revised ... up to 1929+., — r 
Yol. H* Revised ... up to 1929. . + . 

II X 71, Calcutta, I929-{I932), 

Frum the Secretary of State. 
India in 1930-1- Maps* 9X6. CalcutU t, 1932, 

From the Secretary of Stale. 
India Office, Catalogue □£tie Library, *.. Yol. 1, Accessions 15. 

10* X 6*. London t 1931. From the Librarian, 

Jftja-dcvft, Gitrt-gowiiida pastorale van Djajadewa in nedcr- 
landedaa verzcn overgebracht door B. Faddegon. 8| x fi- 
Santpoort t 1932- From Mr. C. A. Mew, 

Kuban Singh of Nahhup Giirmsabd RutTiakax : An Rnevclopasdia 
of Sikh Literature- 4vds. Punjabn 12* x 9*. Patiala, 1930, 

From the /I ufAor- 

Kamutu Pru^adaji Jaina, Sanksipta Jaina ItibS.su, VoL 2, pt H 1. 

Hindi, 7* X 5 + Surat, 1932. From the Author* 

Kane, F. Y., History ol Bharamsastra. Yol. i (Government 
Oriental Series). 10 x 6* r Famm, 1930, From the Author, 
Karlpren, Bernhard, The poetical parts in LuiHral (Goteborgs 
Hogskolaa Axsskriit. xxsviii), 10 X T, Gofeborg t 1932. 

- Shi King Researches (Bulletin Museum Far Eastern 

Antiquities). II x S. Stockholm, 1932, From the Author, 
KntaSog dte Reichsnmaeums von Ethnographic. Bd. 23* 
Molnlrken 3 . . . von H. H. Juyuholl, 11 x 8. Leiden, 1932* 

Fmm Rijk& Ethnagr. Museum. 
Kato, Gencki: * . . Le Shinto * * . (Amndea du Mus. Guimet. 
Bibb tie vulgarisation* tom, 60}* 8 X 5*. Paris, 1931* 

(Ea^AuH^e.) 

Eebra Nsga3t p The Queen of Sheba and her only son Menyelek (1), 
. . * trams], from the Ethlopic by E. A. W. Budge. + 
Plates [2nd edition], 8 X 5J. London* 1932, 

' From Oxford Umversitif Prest, 
Kliaratara ■ gaechu -pat i avalLsaru grata, compiled by Jimmj&ya. 

Sanskrit 10 X 7*. Calcutta, 1932, From Mr. -P, C. Nah&r. 
Khemiri, T,, and Kampfmeyer+ G., Leaders in contemporary 
Arabic Lite rat ure p pt. L (Dte Welt des I slums, Bd. 9,) 
H X 7*, London, 1930, From Mexm, Key (in Paul d- Co. 
Kemtiklijke Koloniaal Instituut. Gida in hct Volkemkundig 
Museum. 5. Java, * . . (2. druk.) 10, Be Tiroorgroep. . . . 
11. Be inkndsehe Scheepvaarh 5* x 8. [Amsterdam, 
1931-2.] From Koloniaal Institute* 
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Koninklffke Roloiuaal fust stunt- Pandeeten van het Adatrvcht, 
9. Ekhuldcnrrohl- 9| X 7. Amsterdam, 1931, 

From the Kolontaal lusdituut, 
Kunkbkyii: die Lekre vor Konib unter Mitwirknng von 
Ryuauke Kond6 < . . dargestellt von Wilhelm Hot h< , < - 
(MitteiL dei DAG, Ed. 2H) 10 X 6J* Tokyo, 1932. 

From Terfng Atm Mu jar. 
KonaiVp Sten, 9uk& Studies, iOAo EtnogruEske Museum n Bulletin 
5.) 12 x 9j. Odo, 1932. From the Author. 

Ktmde des Morgcdander ? Ahba nd., Bd. 19. No. 1, Die libysehen 
Inachriften von C. Metnhof, 

No. 3, BeLtrftge zur arabiachen Literutuigeadiicrlite von 0- Spk*- 
n X 6J. Leipzig, 1931-2, Erchon^e. 

Lam ben (Mayer) . . . Trait e de grammaire hebraiqne. Faso. 1.2. 

10J X 7. jPor^p 1931 . From Lrroui. 

Lau^aksi Rhiiskara ? & Arthu-samgr&ba. English version. FL Y. 
Jaimgirdar. Pamphlet, li X 3. Dharwar k 1932. 

From the Translator. 

Law p R. C*, Geography of Early Buddhism, . . . 10| x <H- 
fjrnttloii, 1932- From the A uthor, 

Leyden I7niv +f Diblioteea AnademiaeLugdencHBatavao. Catalogue 
Dee] iiv r luventuria van de l^ndaohriften. Afd. 1. 
Leiden, 1932, 

Litt mium, Enno, Finiunua, die Abentener eLner amerilm m^hen 
Syrersa. d. nuuiirabischen uberfietzt, , . von Enuo Lil itniLnn. 
7 l x fi. Tvhingrn P 1932. from the Author _ 

Luke, Entry Chariot, I Yrfliimnms fit ibi> Holy Places , * * Illustr. 

7j X 5* London, 1932- From the Faith Press, Lid. 

Miiilliiivabliarla (bun of Yehkataryajp The Rgvedanukramani. . . . 
Edit, by C, Kunhan Raja. , . „ {Madras Unir. Sanskrit 
ser. 2 P pt, l.j 10 X 6|. [Afadrat], 1932. From the Umeerx\ttj, 
Madras, A Descriptive (Atulogm? of the MSS, in the 

Tan jure Maharaja Svrfojrti , , , Library , . . h y P. I\ S, 
Sastri. VoL. 10-12, 9§ X 6^- Srimiitjtim, 1930-1. 

From the Hon. Swidarif. 
Mahabbimttt, The, (Southern Rerensioni . . , edit- by P_ P, S, 

Saatri . voL 0_71 X 31. Mobas, [1932], 

From Messrs. Ha mas*ramtf Sodndu. 
Mann, Jacob, Tests and Studio in Jewish History and Literature. 
. . . voL 1 (The Abraham + arid Hannah Oppenhemi Memorial 
Pub].. I). 9J x &L Cinrij^iafd 1931, From the Author* 
Mappae Ambirue. I Bd,, Asia 2. Beihefr. 5. Bd, t Wdtkarten.. 
Beilieft. Herauag. von K. Miller. 13 x 10. Stuttgart. 
1929-31. ^ ^ Bought. 

Memo ires de 1 a Society Finno-ougfienne p 62, Dua Quantitkty'- 
fiystem des aeolappisehen Dmlektes von Mauttiviiono vun 
P Raviia. 10i X L Helsinki, 1932, Emhangt, 
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Melasa, H. -S-p U message du Pardon d'Ahou l'Ala de Mnarm* + T „ 
74 x 5- P&rix* 1932. AVopji M. Paul Geitlhntr. 

Min^inaa, A, p Woodb rwjke Studio, ...5^ . 104 x 7. Cambridge, 
1932. From Messrs. Ueffcr. 

Mjmnma 3IIai Okchokpon Sadan, pts. 13, 10 X G^. Raitgoov. 
1931-2. From the Govenm&tl of Ilunnu. 

Kit piR] mkg rftaiya, Srinuidma, A true interpretation of the Veche 
sacrifice,. .. 74 X 5. 1932- From the Author. 

Nehru p 8, S v Caste and Credit in the raid area. , - - With a fore¬ 
word by R. Mukt rjf H. « , * 71 x 5|, Calcutta^ 1932- 

Frum Longman* Green c£ £V 

Xilakanta Sastri, Prof, K- A. t Studies in Co]a history and 
administration, , . . I'?| X 7, Madras, 1932. 

From the Reyistrar T Madrae Unit r* 

Newman* Rabbi J- r The agricultural life of the Jews in 
Babylonia between tin years 200 c.e, and 500 c.e. 8 x 54. 
London, 1932, From the Qxfonl University Press. 

Nielsen, Konrad, Lappisk ordbok. L A T, (Inst, for Sammenl, 
Eultuifofskiung-) 10 x 8, Osh, 1932- From the InwriiuJUei. 

Nihnr-ranjarL Rny, Rrahmamical Gods in Parma. . . . 10 x 61. 
Calcutta, 1932. From University of Calcutta. 

Oeateriey p W. O. E- d A history of Israel, Yal. 2 . . , 9§ x 0. 
Oxford, 1932- From Oxford University Press. 

O'Malley T L, S. S, T Indian Caste Customs, & x 54, Cambridge, 
1932, From Umrentily Press. 

Otani, Ryokielii, [Life of] Fndataka Inis the Japanese Land- 
surveyor, Te^nsl. hy K* Eugiimira,.... 9 x 64. ToAyo, 1532, 

From the Yornate Satiety. 

Pali Text Society, Transl Sar. T 22. [Suttapitakn,] The Book of 
the Gradual Sayings (An^nttara-Nikaya), ., . Vol, 1. TranaL 
by T. L. Woodward.,, , Introduction by Mrs- R. Davids.„ + _ 
9 x 6. London* 1932. Subscription. 

Paris, Mnsee Guimet p Etudes dorientalLsnie pubL par Eg Musee 
Gnimet a la memoirs de RumLmde Lino^ier. [2 vols,. 
with plates,] 10 x 6J. Paris, 1032. 

From Libra trie Ernest Leroux. 

Piem r P. E, t Notes nn some Sinhalese Kami lien, pfc, 4. liangako-n, 
9 X G. Gakmbo, [1932], From the Author- 

Rajavade, Y. K- Words in Rgredit . . . vol. 1, , t JO x l 
(Poona), 1932, From Prof. 1", K- Rajatiade, 

1 tannic ha nrlra DiksMtar, V, R. p The Manryiin Polity. , * . (Madras 
University Historical Ser. K S.) 10 x 74- Madrae t 1932- 

From University of Madras. 

Rathjena, Carl, u. v. Hermann, Vorislamische 

Altertftmer (Hamburgiadhe Uoiv. Abh. Gebiet der Aua- 
In nd.sk unde, Bd. 3B,J [With 3 maps, illustr/ 1I| x S|. 
Hamburg, 1932. From flerret i Friedrichsen, de Gruyter A Co- 
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Becorda of Fort St, George* 

Despatches from Englandi 1737 40, 1747-8. 

Despatches to England, 174S-I75L 

Letters from Fort St. George, 1711, 17252-3, 1726. 173G-7. 

1739, 1742^1. Yols, 16, 18-23, 25 and 25^ 28. 

Letters to Fort St.. George. 1703-4, 1718-Ift, 1723. 1729, 
1731-5, 1738-9, 1750. Vola, 9 f 14-16, 19, 20-2, 24, 31. 
Index to the Be venue Dept* Proceed inga, 1802-6. 131 X S£. 

Madras t 1931-2. From the High Commissioner* 

Religiciiflgeadiichtlicliefl Lesebuch ... hemii^g- von A. Beriholet, 
zweiti . + . Auiiage. 17. Die Religion des Alton Teslnments. 
9| x 6J. Tuhingen , 1932. From Herr MoHf, 

Repertoire chronologiQue d r epigmphie etrube, Tome 1* 2 + 
Fttbl. par , „ . Comte, J. Saliva get, et G. Wlet. 

(Publ- do rinstitut franguia d'arch. orientals.} 11J X 9^. 
Cairo, 1931 -2* Eamhmgt. 

Reseller, 0., AbriflS d. arabischen Litteraturge-Echichte, Lief &. 

10^ x 7. [Shtittgari^ 1930.] Bough. 

Robinson, Theodore H,, A History of Israel, voL 1. 9| X 6. 

Oxford* 1932. From Oxford University Press. 

Hoerict, Juxij Nikolacvi# (George N< de Roerich], The animal 
Stylo among the nomad tribes of Northern Tibet. 
(Bcminarinm KdndakoviacimL) 12 X 9$^ Prague* 1930- 

Frvni the Author* 

Rudolph Said-Buete, Eine anto-biogiaphiache Teikkizze. 

10| X 7. Luzerrij 1932, Freni the Author. 

SfiramtlbWm Texts* 

No- 36- The Ananda-tanda eLimpii. 

No. 3T- The Upanidana^ufra, 

No. 38. The Kimty&vsff Brnka^a Dldbiti. 

No, 39. The Kama Vi java Mahlkavya, 

No. 40- The Kaktattvavivcchann. 

No. 41- The SiddMnta S&rvabhaiimn. 

General editor Gap! Nat ha Envixaja. 9 X 5J- Bemtes f 1932, 

From the God. of India. 
Savnyadhammadohn, an Apabhratnpa wort of the tenth century, 
ed. by Prof, Nlmlal Jain. [Earanjal, 1932. 

From the Author. 

Scharbau, Carl Anders, Die Idee der Schopfang in der vedieohen 
Litemtur * , * (Yerbffentlichungen d, orient. Seminars der 
Univ. Tubingen, Holt. 3.) Stuttgart, 1932* 

From Messrs. Koh!hammtr w Stuttgart. 
Schultz, Aired, Das Ussuri-Land, (VeroSentl. dm Geogmphisehen 
Inst., Nr. 5.) 10 x SJ. Edmigsberg L Pr. t 1932. 

From. Gcog, Inxtitut. 
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Selections from the Psahwa Duftar. _ .. ed. by G. S, Sard&flai. 

20. The Bbonahs oi Nagpur (1717-1774), 

21. lialttjirao Feshwa and events in the North* 1741-1761, 

22. Extracts from the Feshwaa" diaries, 

23. Babjt Bftjima (Administrative). 

24. The Peabwaa s Commitments on the "West Coast, 
1740-1772. 10 X 6i Bombay, 1031-1932, 

From the Govt. of India, 
Sewell p Robert* The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India 
collated till 1023 . . . by Robert Sewed - * * ed. by S. K. 
Aiynr^ar. . . . 11| x 9. Madras* 1932, 

From the University qf Madras. 
Stchoupak, N., Nrtti, L, r et Re non F I,., Dictiozmaixe snnakrit- 
tran^ais „ . , Ease. 1-3. 114 X 9i- Paris, 1931-2. 

From M m Adrien Maisonvaivc. 
Tamil Lexicon. voL4 P pts-1> 2,3. YoL5* pt. 1. |0| x 8- Madras 
1930-2, From the Tamil Lexicon Committee, 

Teape p W. M., Thu Secret Lore of India . . . being . . . Passages 
from the Upam&hnds. Put- into ► + - verse . . , 0 x b. 
Cambridge* From Messrs. Heffe.r. 

Thureau-Daiigin* Esquissc d'nne hlstnire du gyzteme 

sexagesimal- 9§ X 5L Paris, 1932. 

From M. Paul Geuthner. 
Tripatbip Rama Shankar, h Party Position of Hiirsa (Malaviva 
Commemoration Yol, 1932)- 2, A Note on a Remark o l 

Yuan Chwane (Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. S, 1932). 

From tie Author, 

Ts ai T'ing-kanp Admiral* ChijSBsa Poems in English Rhyme, , , . 

9 j X 7L Chicago, [ 1932] + From Cambridge University Frees. 
Tung-Su dec Ceu-tfii rait Cu-hfs Commentar nach dom Sine-11 

temg-fp Chinesiscb mit mnndschuischer und dectscher 
TTbersefczlmg - . , Herausg. Yon W. Grube . . . und W. 
Eiehhom. . . . (China-Bibb der ,, Asia-Major 3.) 10 X 6| + 
Leipzig, 1932. From Yerlag Jm Major, 

University oJ Calcutta, Journal of the Department of Letters, 21. 

10 X 6£. Calcutta, 1931, From the Registrar. 

Yaeu-bandhu. TrbpAiklviJttapti des YfL^nbandhn + . . tr. H. 

Jacobi (Beitrage zur indischen Sprachwiasenschaft und 
Religir j nsgc se hiehte H&ft- 7). Stuttgart* 1932. 

Yell kri&an mkniani xi ruthau? raj prithlraj rl kahl. Tran&L by 
Maharaja ^rijagainllrtidihhA . . ., edit, by . . - Ramasimha 
and Suryakamna Parlt. Panjabi. .-JfinAotud. 1931. 
Yenkn);a-Bubbayya T Yedic Studies by A_ Venkatasiilibiuh. 

vol. 1. 10J X 7- Mysore* 1932. From Messrs. Surab/n. 
Yiinay* Zev p The History nf*tbe Arabs and the Moslems in 
Palestine, 2 vols, Hebrew, 74 x 5g. Td-atiu, 1932, 

From the Author . 
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Vilnay, Zev. Legends of Palestine, 8| x 5 Jr Philaddpkiat 1932. 

From Jewish Publication Society. 
Wensiuck. A, J-* The Muslim Creed, its genesis and historical 
ile vel opnuent* 9x6- Cambridge 1932, 

From Cambridge Univemty Press. 
WiSkitison, R. J-, A Midav-Engiish Dictionary (Roruuni^ed) + + . 
Ft. L (A-K), Ft. 2 (L~2), 12J x 9|. Jfjfifoie, 1932, 

From the Author. 

Wilson, Arnold T., Persia . . . (The Modem World). 9X6, 
tendon, 1932. From Messrs. Bean. 

Wisdom of the East Series. 

The Persian Mystics : b Attar* by Margaret Smith. . . . 
Xrtgakn t Japanese No plays, by Beatrice Lane Suzuki. . . . 

7 X 5, London, [1932]. From Mr. Murray. 

Z&dlftFtp Herbert „ Dio kai&erlichcn Erlassc des Shokn-nihongi in 
Text urtd tTbcn^etzung . . . (Yeroffentl. des Seminars fir 
Sprache . * + Japans an der Hamburgischcn Univfirait&t, 3,) 
9J X 6J. Leipzig, 1932. From Verlag Ash Major. 

Zftf&r Hasan, Khan Bahadur Maulvi t Bibliography of Tndo- 
Moslem history excluding provincial monarchies . . . 
(Memoirs of the ArcheoL Survey of India, No. 45.) 
13} X 10|, CateuttO y 1932, From Govt, of India . 

ZiihfirtPd-dltt Ahnmd n M. M., An Examination of iLt* Mystic 
Tendencies in Islam id the light of the Qur'an. ...9X6- 
Bomhay, 1932. From the Author. 




TRANSLITERATION 


df TRl 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC 

AJfD ALLIED ALPHABETS 

Tufi system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
within is baaed on that approved by the International 
Oriental Congress of 1894. A few optional forma 
have been added so m to adapt it to the requirements 
of English and Indian scholars. The Council earnestly 
recommends its general adoption {as far as possible), in 
this country and in India, by those engaged in Oriental 

Studi S3, 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 

Tl a 


w 

* 


* 

a 

X 




i 

t 


+• 


1 





u 





H 





r or r 





f or t 


■+ 



£ or I 

* 




l or f 

TT 




f or f 





ai 





o or e 





uu- 





Jpa 

*1 


+ 


fcAa 

*T 




ga 



■ 


gka 





na 



t 


ca qt f^ha 1 





cfta or chha 1 





ja 




m 

jha 

"SI 




■fkt 

^ 







* 


iftiX 

¥ 




cfa 

? 




ofJia 

T$ 





W 




ia 





tka 

* 




da 


In madam Incliin [arranges (Ki|t. 
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*r 

(ffta 


na 

T? 

pa 

W + r 

pha 


ha 


bha 

if 

ma 

7T 

ya 

T 

TU 

ir 

la 

*r 

va 

*T 

ia 


$a 

i' 

sa 

l 

ha 

3E 

/a or fa 

* (Jtiuwd™) 

m"j 
l or 


4 

* (trifltirpa) , 

* 

x * 

* 

% (upadhmdmya) 

ft 

-1 (am^raAa) 

i 

(Tcia^a 

#■ 

tfvarifa 

- 


„ 


Additional fdh Modern Yebnacttlajis 
? ra 

^ rha 

si* happens in bo me modern hi nonages, the inherent 4 nf a 
consonant is not Sounded, it u«ts4 not be written in Lranal Iteration, 
Thiii Hindi ^STfTT tarffl (not foiratf], making ; 4al (*10t fca/tf). 

to-tun now. 

The sign a Liid@ r hag long been met! by Joholars to repine wnl 
And SattUnSruJ and n tin -1'-pAnsn rjq,— when these stand for n □, = al 
vowela—in Prakrit and in th^ modern VftnucultrB £ thus * i, Vf a, 
and so on. IL ia therefore pe-rttiittgj. ag an optional use in theEC 
Circumstances. 
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AH ABIC AXD ALLIED ALPHABETS 

1 at beginning of word omit; hamza elsewhere * or 
alternatively, h&mza may be represented by ^ or, 
*-J h 

<zj t 

t or th 
j or dj 1 
A 

k o r kh 
d 

d or (th 

r 

3 


z. 

r 

f 

* 

J 


J 

J 

A 

lt 


Ip 

1 * 


e 

I* 


J 

O' 

J 


3 

* or aft 

J 

d 

t or f 1 

I or s 1 

* 

27 or oA 

+ 

/ 

7 

it 

l 

m 

n 


Although allowed by the Geneva system. the u&a of dj for — in 
England op ladle is not recommendeil • a or for modern lodian lugukgu 
aiioDid J~ bo transliterated by f or J* V.y t, as theiO eigne are there sm- 
plnyd fer other parget. 


tv or v 


f 2T1 ) 


j 

A 

J 


A 

t or h 


^ y 

vowels ^ a 7 i J u 

#■ 

lengthened l^o p ^ i, j # ii 

also e and q in Indian dialects, it and o in Turkish,— 
Mif Tnaqx&Ta may he represented by & 

diphthongs ay and j" aw, or ^ ai and j" an 
respectively 


Algo in India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 
for Persian, will be recognized s for i_* j . z For 
i h and s for a 

\ uaftiti p 



batida (not fcrftfinA). When pronounced, it should be 
written,—thuH iL £gtiTidh, 



ADDITIONAL LETTERS 
Persian, Hindi, Urdu, and Pashto, 



?, c f or cA 
z o r zh 

9 


V 

Turkish letters. 


Hf 


when pronounced as y, A- is permitted 
n 
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Hindi, Urdu, And Pashto. 

-Zj OT ^ t 

j or o 4 

J or j f 

u (niiii-i-ghunna) " as id the case of the Nagart 
atturt&riihx 

i* i Y U or dz 

zh ot g [ recording to dialect) 

F| 

$h or kb ( accord \ng to dialect) 


P&shtO lett*] 


T 
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Part II.—APRIL 


I he First and Second Crusades from an 
Anonymous Syriac Chronicle 

TaiisMiTicu A a S, TKLTTON 

With Notelr py H. A. R. GIBB 

IGomtudtil frvm p. IQJ.) 

1 N 1443 ZflI ’E i advanced with hh army to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Edessa and besieged a fort to the east of the 
town which the Franks had surprised from an Arab, Maui’ 
son of 'utair. Zangi took the fort of Shaun, 1 marched dose 
to Edessii, sent an amh&fiBgdor to the townsmen, and said 
that he did not wish to fight the Franks hut to be at peace 1 
with them. They sent him gift.-; and presents from the 
town, food and drink, and he passed on tio Aleppo, 

Tiij nl Mu Ink tided in Damascus after the death of his 
father Tnghtagin ; after a time Usmailians killed him. 3 His 
brother? and young sons who were left did not agree. A great 
chief Ilnur (Yimar} who had been with Taj ul Muluk seized 
Damascus in the name of one of his sous and another son 
took Baalbek. Zangi took an army and besieged Baalbek, 
setting up engines which battered that wonderful building 
day and night so that every day a thousand great stones 
w ere hurled gainst it. 1 In their distress they surrendered j 

1 An-faun at jiifUilbn af Ltiwor Zhb with Tigris ; in M2£. 

* Blfliilc in MS, 

’ RJj, 1132. 

1 a. ii, N39. 

JRah. iraiL L633. i° 
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thus Zangi captured Baalbek and then began to fight 
constantly against Damascus. 

When Unur of Damascus f aw that Zangi tv as strong and 
like to prevail while his own strength was insufficient, he 
sought aid Ironi the king of Jerusalem and bribed him to come 
to help him. The king gathered an army and advanced 
till he was dose to Zangi. Craftily Zangi retired before him 
as if running away, till the king had penetrated far into those 
lands, and then turned on him fiercely so that the king was 
defeated and his army fled. The Tlilfo began to slay with 
the sword so the king with a few men fled to Hush ul Akrtid 
in the land of Tripoli and hid there with the men who escaped. 
Zangi l>esieged it till the garrison were in great straits and 
ate horses and donkeys without salt. The king sent to 
Pltabin of Antioch and Joseelyn the younger of Bdessa to 
gather their forces and come to his aid. He was in great 
distress till they had collected and come. When Zangi heard 
of the commotion, assembling, and coming of the Franks, 
and of the distress of the king, he sent special dainties to him, 
made an agreement and established a covenant with oaths 
and promises, and went away. 1 Soon the Frank force 
arrived and wanted to pursue Zangi but the king would not 
allow it because of his covenant and oath. Zangi grew 
strong, fought Damascus constantly, and took its [and and 
Tadmisr in the desert. 

After making peace with the king Zangi did not again 
attack the Franks but all his fighting was. to take the lands 
uf the Muslima and bring them under his sway. There was 
a fort near Aleppo named Atharib (Tarib) and another 
Hadadna * under a Frank chief who took an army and laid 
waste the land of Aleppo, taking captives and departing. 
When he heard the news, Zangi took an army and invested 
these placed In their distress they naked him to swear to 
aparc their lives. He swore deceitfully that ho would take 

1 This rek'XSto ifer siege oi Foil; in BaTtn in i.D. H37. 

1 ^iLnfcdna T 1 i.D. 1135. 
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tbem to tha gate of Antioch, When they opened the gate, 
he took them all, men and women, boys and girls, to Aleppo, 
to the gate of Antioch, thus keeping hia oath. He slew all 
the men with the sword and the women and children becHtce 
slaves and slave girls, 

U hen Ghazf son of Ddnishmand died, 1 his son Muhammad 
reigned in his land. He became strong and his yoke was 
heavy on hia possessions in Cappadocia, especially on the 
men of Malafja. Tie oppressed them with taxes and poll tax. 
God slew him by an evil disease and he died, Ghdzi hud two 
sons Haw] a and \a'kub; when Muhammad died, Du win 
ruled after him, 2 

In 3440 (rightly 1137) zeal awoke in the emperor of the 
Greeks, John* to invade ^yrhk He collected an armv of 
four hundred thousand men. Greeks and Franks. German* (?) 
and Hungarians (?). and got ready to march along the roast 
of Cilicia £o that the Rea should be beside him and his baggage 
be carried in .ship* and ships bring fodder and food to his men 
regularly. Thou the ruler of Cilicia was Leo (Labun son of 
Hafin) the Armenian, the maternal uncle of Joebelyo the 
younger of Edesaa r Leo progressed and grew strong and when 
Bohemunrl was killed in his land he prevailed still more over 
the Franks and the land on the coast allied TagraA capturing 
Tars tie and Alasm, He caused great Joss to the Franks 
When FItalian ruled in Antioch this enmity grew, Leo 
regia lari} ravaged the lands of the Greeks to the annoyance 
of the emperor. At the time of the emperor’s invasion, 
Pitabin gathered his army and ravaged Cilicia. Leo prepared 
to fight but a Frank ambush surprised and captured him 
and he waa taken to Antioch a captive. 1 While a prisoner 
there, the emperor reached the Cilirian Gates and sent a 

c ‘ U2U according Hu be MT/antinE chrtmkk-r?, but nee above- H p. IfH'i. 

' 'iiin nd-Dawla b, Gbazi, tir*| ci tb* Uwlutk hr*wh of the Ddr, LhIj tu nnd 
fain% r d. J151 r 

1 Arabia jilH, i-e. Low?r Ci lit la. 

• j.b. ] 137. 
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message to the Frank* that all under his authority who wished 
him well should come to pay their respects to Illlii. Joscelyn 
and Pitabin came to do homage to the emperor, meeting him 
beyond Tarsus ; he received them joyfully and they went 
back to their cities. He took Tarsus, H&sisa, Adana, and 
captured Anazarba after a siege. He advanced to the plain 
of Antioch, his army spreading in all directions in the hills 
and plains do Eng groat damage to the villages of the Christians, 
The rulers of Antioch and Edesaa came again to do homage to 
the emperor. He desired to put the baggage of his army and 
Lia treasure m Antioch a^ a pledge that when he bad conquered 
the lands of the Muslims he would give them to the lord of 
Antioch instead of it. The lord of Antioch did not like this. 
The emperor lmd marched out with a great army, abundant 
treasure. Iris four hops, his brothers, his sons-in-law, and all 
tuB court. He had sworn an oath that until Ins death he 
would not go back with his Camara. August!, Patricians, 
and the rest of Lh nobles, without winning a great victory. 
So he proposed but God gives victory and authority and 
increases the salvation of kings. When PEtabin returned to 
Antioch he set Itv-e Leo who went to his own land and then 
Ihj the emperor as a suppliant. He made him a prisoner and 
sent him to Constantinople with his sous and household, 
While the emperor was in the plain of Antioch and the 
Franks were deceiving him, not being straight with him, 
came bad news deserving of groans from Adana for a bitter 
judgment had overtaken it. Adana was fuU of Jacobite 
Christiana with their metropolitan John (Jesus sun of Arfk) 
of Edessa. When the emperor captured it he left a force 
to guard it and moved on to Antioch. They rejoiced to be 
under Greek rule and freed from the severe taxes of the 
branks. While they were quiet and niiKuspeetiDg at dawn 
on a Sunday a Turkish army 1 came upon them, surrounding 
them like a moat. The) began at once a Heron attack like 
a wind (5") of swords, planting ladders against the waits and 

1 ^>-lun^ing to the Saljuqjd sultan of Kmu^ Mhb l uU (1137). 
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swarming up them. When they pushed them down oa one 
feide they sprang up on another. The garrison were weakened 
by the blows of . rrows and stones and the great assault (?) 
tlmt encircled them, They endured in this distress from 
dawn till midday. God turned his face from them and thev 
were delivered into the hands uf the enemy in a way marvellous 
to tell, incredible to the hearer. A Turk climbed a ladder 
against the wall and, when he reached the top* the wall was 
stilt above him. lie gripped a stone projecting from the 
wvdi ami stood on it. One of the garrison who stood on the 
wall above him r thrust at him with his spear to throw him 
down. The Turk laid Isold ol the spear and the man on top 
pulled it hard to release it from his grip and in this way the 
Turk was pulled up on to the battlements. He brandished 
his sword at the man below- who gave way before him and 
went down ’ fi-ar ami trembling took hold ol those near and 
they fled, The Turks were encouraged, climbed up after 
the pioneer and seized the wall. In a moment it was full ol 
Turks. They went down into the town, opened the gates + 
and the army entered. God was angry with Adana and its 
Enhabitanf,-, They drove out all the people, made the men 
kneel ? and killed them with the sword ; they Harked the 
houses, eon vents, and churches ; gathered Hpoil without end ; 
and took captive lioys and girls, whole groups. They took 
also the metropolitan, priests,, and young deacons, binding 
them with ropes and taking them into sad captivity. They 
destroyed the town T laid it waste, and went to their own land. 
When the news reached the emperor he sent an army to pursue 
the Turks, but it did not overtake them as they had seven 
days start, The captives were sold in various places, 
especially in Mala tin H Those who escaped went back to 
the town ; the emperor took care of them and gave them 
what they needed to maintain life. Adana was destroyed 
hve months after the emperor's start. Winter came, he 
^puiil it with the army in Cilicia : there was much sickness 
and many deaths. 
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At tie end of October; when the emperor was in Cilkhi, 
a great multitude assembled in Suniuisit to go to Edessa* 
for only a great company could travel by reason of the 
enemies who a!ways beset and ambushed the roads. There 
were carriers of fodder, wine, and all the necessaries or hU\ 
men and beasts wit-hoi it number, accompanied by Frank 
horsemen and footmrn. When they had crossed the 
Euphrates and wore within a few miles of Edesaa, the forces of 
Timm-tan h son of Ghazi, lord of Mardfn and Mayyuftiriqim 
ten thousand horse, overtook them at sunset on the 
£9th October, 1 447 p and fought with them the whole night. 
They were harassed from the dawn of that bitter day till noon 
and the justice of God thundered against the caravan beside 
a village named Fatal on the road to Edessn. The Turks 
fell on them with the sword B killed an endless number ^ 
captured thousands, took spoil without measure, horses, 
ponies, mules, and asses passing count. They took the 
captives and brought- them in bonds to the wall by the gate 
of Edessn, lines and lines of them, and addressed the towns¬ 
men, "Fools, why do you hope % Deliver the town and 
I will set free your prisoners." They did not submit so he 
went away as he Lad no engines to besiege the town. 

When winter passed and spring came 1 the emperor prepared 
to enter Syria and sent to the Frank chiefs according to 
agreement. He passed by Mar‘aah T L ahi Tub, Tell Bashir, 
ami came to Mafab&j, Jgsedyn led him to besiege the fort 
of Buid'a between Mnbbuj and Aleppo, He captured it, 
with ita lord, sacked the place and gave it to Joflcelyn. 

In 1443 (1449) * they marched from Buza'a and passed by 
Aleppo seeming to it like locusts, an army without number. 
The hearts of the men of Aleppo were shaken for they thought 
tlmb he had come to attack them T and knew that if he did, 
the town would soon be taken. But the deceitful Franks 
did not wish the emperor well, showed him a false appearance 


1 4-D. 1IS& 


¥ Lb. a.d. 113-9- 
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of affection, advised film not to attack Aleppo then, but gave 
birti the had and fatal advice to besiege Sbaizai, a strong 
fortress. It ig a strong fort situated on the top of a high 
rwk with a river flowing at its foot below the rock. It was 
held by noble Arabs called Band Maoqidli t kin to the lurd of 
Qab&t Ja'bar who, as we said, gave security for Baldwin 
when he was ransomed from Mosul. They were noble natured, 
loved all men, and were good mediators at all times, Zaugi 
wati m Aleppo and rejoiced when he saw the bad policy of 
t«he Greeks and Franks because he then realized that they 
at mm purposes and that he had for the moment 
avoided war. While they blockaded Shaizar, Zsngi like 
a prudent man protected his own borders and advanced 
near to the Greek camp. They attacked the place but 
uselessly though they themaeIves began to suffer from famine, 
ior they were a huge army and Zuugi wisely prevented the 
arrival of supplier. When famine grew severe and there 
wm no means of taking the place by assault, the emperor 
*aw the treachery of the Franks an wasting his time in the 
siege of this fort-. The garrison Bent ambassadors to the 
emperor saying, " The Franks have misled you ; have brought 
you to invest this place, though we have done wrong to none 
and have not molested the Christians* 11 They sent him 
presents, sacramental vessels of gold and silver, crosses of 
gold obtained in victories over the emperors and preserved 
by them from the days of their fat hern. The emperor left 
Shaizar. went to Antioch t and after a toilsome mutch to 
Aoazarba h having done nothing that summer. 

Zangi marched to 1Aw£ L a r took it, and killed all the Franks 
in it r ^ The prisoners who had been taken at ft? capture (by 
the Franks) ware in czaa ; every day they were taken into 
thi- bean Gelds to eat as food was scarce. Zangi put a strong 
troop in ambush which seized the way of return as these 
men spread over the fields. Many of the guards were billed 
and all the captives released and taken to Buzda, 

The emperor was in Cilicia ; his eldest son died T 


was 
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embalmed, and Bent to the capital ; soon after another son 
died, was embalmed, find taken to the capital. The emperor 
was deeply grieved and went bade to Constantinople. without 
t akin g one house from the Muslims or having won one victory. 

At the turn of the year the emperor John again prepared 
and came to Tarsus with a big arm y - Ln sent lor the Frank 
chiefs, blamed them lor what had gone before, and arranged 
a marriage that they might agree in true love. While 
arranging this ho went hunting one day as a holiday. A deer 
got up ( ho laid an arrow' in his bow to shoot it, and the point 
wounded his left hand. It became inflamed^ his firm swelled, 
and in a few days he was dead. 1 With him was his young 
son Emmanuel who had been proclaimed emperor in his 
father's lifetime. The army embalmed him, took lum with 
his son to Constantinople in great distress. In that year 
1449 (1450) 1 was a severe earthquake, many towns were 
mined especially in Cilicia and Syria, The strong fort of 
Atliarib disappeared In the ground os if it had never been. 
Jerusalem was spared. At this time the king of Jerusalem 
died and Baldwin his son reigned. 1 

Zangi, lord of the Turks in the eastern lands and Aleppo, 
having no anxiety from the side of the Christum princes, 
crowed the Euphrates and attacked the sons of Ortuq, 
TkmirfcAsh and the sons of Daud, taking captives from their 
lands ami capturing Dhra* Tell Muzalt, GumlirL, and all 
Shabakton, He took ILinin, Amqiun, and .Hurmma. 4 In 
their extremity the sons of Ortuq asked help of Joeeelyn 
of Edeasa, giving him the fort of B&bula in the land of Gargar. 
He prepared to join them in fighting Zangi. He being crafty 
made peace with the Ortuqids who wore very willing as 
Joscelyn could not give them the help they had hoped for. 
Zangi felt aggrieved with Joseclyn and employed every 

1 i,P T 1143. * Michel ]•:■ Kyiicn. iii, SSil. 

1 A.n, 1143. the text. Jvis 411 Account of tha cmende by the emperor 

of Germany. A» it hs repealed almrtt WCtd for wond in the proper pUtco 
it is omitted from the trarmlntbn here. 
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me el ns of capturing Edfwa, sending sp if? constantly to know 
if the town were empty of troops. There was in Flnrran 
a chief of the Muslima named Fadl ullali son of Jafar who 
bated the men of Edetaa : to him the spies went amt by him 
they were directed. At that time Zangi was besieging Amid. 

Joeodyn gathered all Ills troops and went to raid the 
districts on the Euphrates near Balls anti ar-Rnqc]n. The 
chief of Barren at once told Zangi at Amid that the town 
was emptied of soldiers, lie at once sent doughty warriors 
under the brave ^alith ud dm if perhaps thev might take 
hkleasa by sin prise. If they could not do ttkit-. they were to 
amault it and try its strength. If it was defended boldly 
and strongly they were to return, otherwise they were t-o 
invest it and call for him, When the expedition started, 
Zangi followed it. They marched in haste all that tlay and 
the next night iinfl had they arrived in the dark they would 
have taken the town as tin- inhabitants expected nothing 
of the sort. But heavy rain fell, the night was extra dark, 
w when the expedition came near the town, they lost their 
way, and dawn found them on the road to JJarran ; and 
when they returned surprise was hopeless. They attacked 
the town at dawn an Tuesday, 28th November; 1455, reached 
the tnonnds of the town h and killed some men between the 
walls. When they saw the weakness of the town they sent 
pigeons to Zangi to come at once. He arrived at dawn on 
the Thursday with an army as numerous as the stars, which 
hi Jed all the plain round the town. They surrounded it rank 
behind rant and pitched their teuta round it like beggars ; 
they took care to pitch the tents within the outworks. Zangi 
pitched his tent on the north opposite the Gate of the ITonrs 
on the hiU above the church of the Confessors. To the east 
of him was the tent of the great king, the sultan’s son, and 
to the north of him was the tent of a prudent Persian, 
JamAl ud din the vizier, who was in charge of all the taxes 
and revenue of ZangTs land. He camped on the hill of the 
Observers. The great and wise JJialAh nd dln 5 Zangfs 
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commander-in-chief, pitched ua the west opposite the Fountain 
gate on the hill of the graveyard where k the tomb of Mar 
Ephraim, Above him at the head of the valley of Sulaiman 
was Zain ud din + ali Kuchafc. lord of Axbft and Shakrazurr 
opposite in the garden of Barium a. On the east of the 
Kasapi gate waa the great chief Dubai*, 1 lord of the lower 
lands opposite Babylon, who for an offence had once joined 
the Franks^ xCorth of h im in the garden of Buzan, wp 
Abu all (Bn aJi) lord of Za’farau and Araqnin, To the 
north-east the sons of Bagsag* 3 rulers of Sababark 1 and the 
shores of the Euphrates, camped, South of the Kosas gate 
was ain ud dawla lord of Phahaktan; south of that again 
camped various tribes of Turkmen ; at the South gate towards 
Harran were many tribes of Kurds* and above them many 
foot soldiers* Arabs* and men of Aleppo. On the west 
opposite the citadel Hasan of Mnhbuj pitched his camp. 

The town was very weak as- there were no soldiers in it* 
only cobblers, weavers ^ilk merchants, tailors > priests, and 
deacons. Three bishops were in it, the Frank _Papi;is * who 
took com mand T the Syrian Ba^iLius son of Shuiona- rt native 
of the town, and the Armenian Ahn anius. They resisted 
stoutly and fought as long m they could. The enemy set up 
engines. each leader doing so, and lettered the wall violently ; 
they dug mines under if on the north side under the bridge 
outside the gate of Hours and reached the foundations while 
fighting went on constantly. Zangi tried to weaken them by 
sending proposals of peace (they did not listen) for lie wished 
b surrender so that the town should not be destroyed nod the 
inhabitants killed. He said to them : ** Foots. you sec that 
there is no hope of saving your lives, why do yon watch and 
hope ? Have mercy on yourselves, your sons and daughters. 

3 Muhammad b. Ehibajs. Ihibaifl vu kilied in 1129. 

* a . d . | Ui. 

■ Same u p . 72- Cf. [** Syren, Hi. 247. 

* Formprfy Sanskrit. 
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your wivea and houses* and vour city, that it be not laid 
w aste and empty ol inhabitants/ 1 There Wms no one in the 
town who had authority, earh one did as he pleased, so they 
were left to ruin and a bad end. They answered Z&ugi 
rudely with insults and abuse, foolishly, beyond all measure. 
The Syrian bishop proposed and took counsel with the Frank 
bishop that they should write to Zangi asking for a truce 
for a Used time in ease help should come. This seemed good 
&o they took advice from, other prudent men. wrote the letter, 
and read it to the people. The object was to postpone the 
decision while they drew breath, for they bad lost hope of 
life, were tiredb weary, and exhausted with work on a new 
wall opposite the mines ; the women h girls, and boy a were 
fatigued beyond words by carrying stones, water, and other 
necessaries to the labourers and fighting men ; atones from 
the engines fell on them from without and there was no end 
to the tribulation they suffered. Therefore the bishop thought 
they should arrange a truce to get some relief or postpone 
a little the wrath that threatened them. They saw the wall 
broken on all sides by the engines ; m the mine on the north 
the foundation of the wall was destroyed while beams, 
pieces of wood, and rows of coverings (?) were put in its place* 
and the gaps between them were filled with naphtha, oii r 
and sulphur, that they might burn like a torch and the wall 
fall. Then au ignorant silk merchant named Hasnun put out 
his hand and tore the letter : there was a great commotion 
amt this wise plan was foiled. Although Zangi said, lfi If you 
want a truce we will grant it r If help come — ; and If not, 
surrender and be safe/ - He did not want the town to be 
ruined but when he saw that persuasion was useless, as 
Scripture says +c The Lord hardened Pharaoh ? s heart to 
his destruction M , 

Zangi gave orders to start the lire beneath, the wall and 
Righteousness ordered the destruction of the town. Heralds 
called the camps to prepare for fighting that, when the wall 
fell, they should leap into the town through the breach. 
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He allowed the sack of the town for three days, The fire 
devoured the oil and sulphur and began on the beams; 
they pouml oil on it while a north wind blew the smoke 
into the faces of the garrison* The great wall swayed and 
fell and the temporary rampart proved to be too short at 
both ends, for the part that fell was longer than what they had 
built. The garrison fought in the two gaps from dawn till 
the third hour on the eve ol the feast of the Mother of God, 
24th December. When many had been hilled, the Turks 
forced their way in (God was angry with the inhabitants) 
and slew with the sword, sparing none* That day about 
six thoii-sand were killed* 

W hen the Turks entered, the women, children, and youths 
ran to the upper citadel to escape from the enemy and hide 
from destruction. The gate was shut according to the bad 
custom of the Franks and their bishop hud given orders that 
it was not to be opened unless they saw him. The crowd 
was crushed together f rank after rank, from fear of death 
and captivity, pushing upwards, treading on one another— 
u pitiable sight and full of terror—they were squashed and 
crushed into a solid maaa and some five thousand were 
miserably suffocated. Ten thousand boys and girls were led 
into captivity* When Zangi came near the citadel and saw 
those who had been crushed to death he was perturbed and 
at once stopped the slaughter. The Frank bbhop was killed 
by an axe on the road to the citadel and many priests, deacons, 
and monks were slain. 

When Z&ugi came to the citadel gate, he spoke peaceably 
to them and asked them to surrender, promising to save their 
lives. Some of them came out- to ask security lor the Franks 
in it. Among them was the priest (but not ol God) Barsiima 
of Ttihma eL L By his power of talk he had made himself 
prominent in the citudeL Zangi gave a sworn promise and 
they surrendered two days after the capture of the town. 
The next day Zaugi reviewed the prisoners from ad the camps, 

1 Tpu liEHi djHKibe tiiii* man e ‘wickwtoMAt mainly Ltieokigicaj. 
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some were selected and sent into captivity, They set gunnls 
that no Turk might hurt the townsman and at the gates that 
none might enter the town. The men of Edc&sa went to 
their homes and Zanpi gave them what they needed, fodder, 
etc., and cheered them. They dwelt in their homes.. 

We now proceed to tell what happened to those in the 
citadel, when it was surrendered to the Turks and when 
a multitude without end Of women and children perished, 
being chosen for captivity. They were about two thousand ; 
six thousand or more died by the sword or suffocation in 
front ol the u. it a del. The governor released about ten 
thousand from the soldiers ; those who hid underground 
or in the two forts abo escaped. When the upper fort was 
taken and they received the promise of their lives, Zangi 
fetched the metropolitan Badliua who was in the keeping 
of a soldier, and they began to bring out the Franks from the 
citadel with their women and children, and priests and deacons, 
with much gold T vessels of silver, and raiment, Manv of 
the townsmen had joined them to go with them for Zangi. 
had sworn to take them across the Euphrates that they 
might go where they wished. The commander Salih ud din 
went Into the citadel, took the metropolitan by the hand 
and said, We want your boline 1 ^ to swear nn the cross and 
the gospel to be true to us for you know well that you all 
deserve death because you have resisted our authority and 
despised our prophet. We arc ready to treat you well and 
set free those of you who are captives t You know that 
from the time when the Muslims conquered this town it 
remained under their power two hundred years and was 
populous like a capital city • to-day it- is fifty years since 
the Franks took it and they have ruined its territory as you 
•s>ee r The governor is ready to treat, you well, so live in peace, 
shelter under the authority of his rule : and pray for him.** 
They brought out of the citadel all the townsmen in it, Syrians 
and Armenians, and ail went to their homes. They robbed 
the Franks of all they hid* gold and silver, church vessels, 
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cups and bowls, crosses and man? jewels. They set apart 
the priests, nobles, and chiefs, stripped them, and sent them 
prisoner* to Aleppo ; of the others they set apart some as 
craftsmen, leaving them to work as prisoners each man in 
his trade ; about one hundred more or less were tortured. 
Somn they made targets for arrows, some they slew with 
the word, and ao all were undone. 

Then Zangi called the metropolitan, charged him straitly 
to keep truth with the Muslims, gave to the men of Etlessa 
rattle, oxen, and fodder, and made the Turk Zain ud din H all 
Knehak. lord of Arbll and Shahrasur, governor of the town 
with seven other chiefs and a strong garrison to guard it. 
Four days after the siege Zangi went past Huron to Callitiicus 
(nr Raqtja) on the Euphrates. The men of Edessn redeemed 
their captives and were given the town* The governor Zain 
ud din was a just man and showed them much kindness. 

Fort? days after the siege Zangi sent his army to Saruj, 
the Christians fled to al Biro, and the Turks took S&ruj. 
They marched on al Bfra on the new moon of March, 1455 
(a r Li_ 114-1), and Zangi himself came with all his forces and 
set fen engines up against it in a fierce attack. The fighting 
lasted without break from Easter Thursday till the evening 
of Sunday of the Resurrection the 24th day. They destroyed 
the outer wall. In a further attack they mounted the wall 
and held the outer castle. There was a great n^Lse which 
rent the earth ; but the garrison took heart* drew their 
^words, sprang on the Turks, and drove tlu^m in headlong 
flight* 

A commander of the count, Robert the Fat* with another 
also named Robert, both tried and mighty warriors, with 
two hundred men, came to Qal at ar Hum on the Euphrates 
a day's journey or less above al Bint. They armed two boats 
and embarked in them, making defensive works of broad 
planks and shields, took with them provisions and weapons 
such as were needed, and sailed down the river. When they 
were near the fort they did a foolish thing* they sounded the 
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trumpets. The Turks beard the call and were start-led ; 
they rushed up from all directions and. when they saw that 
the boat? were coming to relieve the garrison, attacked them 
from both banka and from boats in midstream. The garrison 
did not know what had happened and fear fell on them at 
the sound of the trumpet? for they thought it was an enemy 
attack. When the boats came near the bank there was no 
one to throw a rope or stretch out a spear to hold them. 
They jumped one by one into the water and came out quickly 
in great fear. Some were carried down by the stream and 
were caught by the enemy; some were drowned. The 
boat in which was Robert tbe Fat was driven below the 
fort and came into the midst of the enemy as there had been 
noue to hold it. They lost hope and some jumped into the 
water to drown while the Turks killed those who staved ou 
board. Robert the Fat threw hims elf into the river T walked 
in the mud, and reached a village on the west hank. As he 
waa barefoot and very heavy he could not go far but bid in 
a barn full of straw. That day some Turks came to the 
village for straw, found him in that bam, seized and took 
him to Zangi who sent him with the prisoners to Aleppo, 
The other Robert with the few survivors got into the fort* 
During Ihc fighting he was wounded in the eye by an arrow 
and died at once. The siege of the fort lasted forty days. 
While the siege was in progress a messenger on a camel, 
riding like a storm in the night, brought the news that 
Nasr ud din, 1 Zangi's lieutenant, bad been killed in Mosul and 
Assyria was in revolt. He had left in haste and did not know 
what had happened in the town, Zangi was frightened lor 
he thought that the sultan'll son had made himself king 
and seized all province and hi 1 sl&o feared the arrnv that 
was with him. At once he summoned Zain ud din of Arbil 
and Edcssa ami sent him hurriedly to Mosul to take 
Nasr ud din's place. Zangi that night left al Bira and went 
to Aleppo lest a revolt should break out there. When morning 


1 Naalr ud din. 
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dawned there was no chip in the camp, not a tent or a man. 
TbfiV saw this murvel from tbf fort- that- the dame (of war) 
was taken away from then). Thus al Bira was sflv^d from 
Znn^i after a siege of forty days. 

JTusr ud din was stationed in Mosul to uphold Zangi a 
authority as Ms deputy ; he was a great warrior, a romnuLnder h 
wise and prudent. The two sons of the great Turk sultan 
who ruled in Persia were in Zangi'a care. When their uncle 
Mas'iid came to the throne in Ispahan he sent them with 
Zangi whom he had appointed to guard these lands. He 
took the two youths with him an if the lands had been given 
them by their unde and he was their guardian uud the 
commander of their army* They had all the honour due to 
kings ; one lived in Mosul and the other moved about with 
ZaDgi who held the land in hia name. In name he was their 
servant, in fact they were his servants. When the one 1 
who lived in Mosul grew' up, some reminded him that he 
was a king, that the land belonged to him and his father, 
that he had no power and was like a slave, that he ought 
to act as a king instead of being obedient to slaves. He 
hearkened to them ; they plotted to kid Nasr un dm T seize 
Mosul tmd the house of Zangi. In the morning when 
Nasr ud dm came according to custom to pay his respects 
to the sultan’s son, slaves killed him between the doors of 
the great had, and fear fell on the town, But the Kurdish 
troops in Mosul and the slaves of Na^r ud din took heart, 
united. entered the had, seized the sultan's son, and imprisoned 
him in an apartment. Ten days later Zain ud din arrived 
with Zaugi 1 * commission. They handed over to him the 
town, forts, treasury, and all authority. He was firmly 
seated as ruler, seized many who had caused the revolt, 
impaled them, and had the sultan's son killed secretly, 

^ain ud dawla of Shabaktan was governor of Edessa after 
Zain ud din; F&dl ulLak son of Ja'far, chief of Ijtarriin, 
who was the cause of the capture of the town, was also there. 

1 Alp-Araikn b- MaJimihL 
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Thnst who lived there after the first captivity did not turn 
from their evil ways though the bishop exhorted them p 
reminding them of the diaater that had befallen them. 1 
*abdun was prominent in wickedness though nearly eighty 
years old, Bflrpina of Ishmael was another Evil man, 
^Vomeu of Edesea married Turks, paining the spirit of God, 
Before the Turks had been a year in the town, more than 
a hundred women had married pagans. So God was angrv 
with them, forsook them, and delivered them t-o calamity + 
After staying in Aleppo for a year Znngi, 'imad m3 din son 
of Aqsimqur, came to Edessa. at harvest In the second year T 
lejiving his troops on the river Judah between Kjiseis and 
Harrdn on the stream. He with Ills governors, chiefs, 
comma nders, and other councillors came to the town on 
the five days, ou Tuesday in the middle of Pentecost. The 
metropolitan, priests^ deacons;, and all the Christians went 
out to meet him on one hand, and the Muslims who had 
gathered from all quarters on the other. He greeted the 
Christians with joy d kissed the Gospel„ saluted the metro¬ 
politan, am] asked after his health. He said that he had come 
for their sake to supply what they lacked. He passed the 
east gate to enter by the north gate where the town had been 
captured. They had rebuilt the breaches and the seven 
towers which the engines had destroyed, a work even stronger 
than the foundations, and had carved on them in Arabic 
the story of the capture and the rulers name. They had 
destroyed the church of the Confessors and used the stones 
for the wall. They began to build a fortress for the ruler 
beside the beautiful rhurch of S, John in which he lodged. 
The) set guards over the church to save it from damage for 
the Franks bad beautified it, altering the roof and renewing 
the bricks. In it were nearly a hnmLred great windows ’ 
for all they had marie leaden lattices to let in the light and 
keep out buds. Many bishops and patriarchs were buried 

3 Much a bridged. 
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in it, tic Frank bishops including Pupias, *ho wm killed 
during the siege, behind the pulpits Mis tomb was covered 
by a block of red marble carved in the likeness of the bishop. 
The bodies of Addai the apostle and Abgar the king were 
in ft silver gilt coffin. At the capture the coffin was stolen 
and the bones scattered ; but believers collected them with 
nsanv fragments of saints and put them in an urn in the 
church of the Syrians called B. Theodore. The Muslima 
also took the churches of 8. Stephen and Thomas the apostle, 
because the Franks had prayed in these three. They made 
S. Thomas a stable, and S. Stephen a store for fodder and 
other revenue of the governor. They destroyed also the 
churches of SS. Theodore and Michael the angel on the east 
of the town and used the atones to repair gaps in the wall 
on that aide and the upper castle where the crowd was crushed. 
The Muslims also thoroughly repaired the mosque which 
had been used as the residence of the Frank bishop. Zungi 
entered by the north gate, the gate of Hours, went towards 
the church of S. John, went down to the springs, and inspected 
carefully. He went to the church of Thuinns the apostle, 
broke bread there. He mounted and went up to the round 
spring, called Abgunis, where was formerly a palace of king 
Abgar, Long shire destroyed. A garden wad planted there 
which is still called the Metropolitan’s. Late at night he 
went up to the church of B. John where he lodged ; round 
it were pitched the tents of Ids chiefs, in the morning he 
summoned the metropolitan, inquired about the well to the 
south of the town where lepers were healed. He was told 
the whole story from the beginning, 1 

Zuugi suffered much from gout in the feet and, when be 
heard the story, he believed that the blessing of Christ could 
still work such miracles. He Tode to the well, drew water, 
and washed his feet. All that was left of the convent was 
the altar on the east. Zangi gave orders that a great hostel 
should be built for the convenience of the sink and suffering 
1 Tbu litle of the ¥fi;ll ia omitteil. 
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who came there and endowed it with the fields near by. 
God did not want this to be accomplished so let his death 
interfere with it r 

Zttngi visitor] our Syrian churches, examined their beauty, 
ordered tw r o great bells to he given them and hung on them, 
os was the custom in the time of the Franks, and got ready 
to go. He told the metropolitan to be zealous in guarding 
the town and not to betray hb government. He left on the 
evening of Friday after Pentecost, and went by Hardin 
to ar-Raqqa, He sent troops who plundered the land of 
QflPat Jabar. He settled three hundred families of Jews 
in Edessa. 

After a short stay in ar-Raqqa. Zanpi inarched with his 
army to besiege (JaVat Ja'bsr* He attacked it fiercely but 
without success as it was very atnmg, He harassed the 
castle with his attack as he had sworn not to turn aside till 
he had taken it* On the night before Sunday of the feast 
of lhe Holy Cross r 14th September, m he lay asleep without 
care, hoping for many years, two of his trusted eunuchs 
killed him in hid bed and fled to the eastle. It was known 
that night that be had been killed; fear and confusion fell 
on the camp ; liiey plundered one another, and each who 
had a grudge against his neighbour and had the power took 
vengeance on him. The chiefs and leaders, in fives Mid 
sives, made secret agreements till they escaped to their own 
lands. The rest of the troops the assembled crowd, and the 
traders were plundered, The guards sacked the tent and 
camp of Zungi, the treasury „ arsenal, and royal property* 
camels and horses beyond number; all were stolen. All 
went their own ways. He who at eve terrified the world 
was left alone in the morning with none to bury him. He 
hail four sons, The eldest Ghrfzi Saif lid din was in Persia 
with the sultan of Media and Babylon " the second Mahmud 
Xur ud dm was In the camp with him when lie was slain ; 
the two others, Qutb ud din Maw dud and the Amir ajniran, 1 

1 Nujfrmt ud tUa TUirm fhin. 
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were in Mosul, The wise old thief RaMh ud dm, 88 sqoq 
as he heard of the murder of Zangi. took his son Mahmud 
and the other chiefs who followed him, went quickly to Aleppo, 
smil installed him as ruler. He seized the huge treasure 
with the great wealth that was stored up there. They did 
nor bttry Zangi hut left him till some men just took him up. 
carried him to ar-Kaqqu, and buried him there, Qutb ud din. 
Mawdtid ruled in Mosul with Zulu ud dm as his adviser- 
Xur ud dm ruled over Aleppo and Mesopotamia in 1458 
(A.d + 1147); he took Qamath, Hmis, and Damascus, 1 though 
his father could not. He made peace with the Franks ■ he 
met Joscclyn and they made sworn promises to each other. 
He was more cunning and crafty than his father, he grew 
strong and his power was established. He possessed L ezA?; 
and took Baalbek from an Egyptian named Dahhik (Takhakf E 
The Frank# sat each one m his own land at peace. Count 
Joficelyn grieved for Edema but could do nothing. ^ hen 
be heard of the murder of Zangi he rejoiced for he thought 
that tile Muslim chief £ and leaders would be at strife and 
careless of Ed ossa. He arranged that Baldwin of KaMu 
and Markifh should help Iiim ; but Pitabin o! Antioch 
neglected to help as he was enraged with both of them for 
not acknowledging him ns their overlord. Forty days after 
the murder of Zaugi, Baldwin and Joscelyn collected their 
forces at DaUk and got ready to march on Edeesa* They 
thought they might surprise it at night. The lords in Aleppo 
heard of the levy mid sent messengers to the lords in Edi-.^u 
to >ay T “The Franks have concentrated ; whither they are 
going we know not; if they go towards you, we have also 
collected oil r forces and will come with speed. Take heed 
to yourselves and gmird the town ; make the Christians 
&amr (fealty) and take hostages s When this ordet came, 
they took hostage-, from the Christians, about fifty men, 
builders, craftsmen, and smiths, and prepared all that wus 

1 A,D. 1154. 
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needful in the Iarts of the town. Soon the Franks came* 
Sunday, 27th October* two years utter the capture, They 
hid in a wadi til] evening and, when it wells dark, sent forward 
many strong men on foot who drew near the town on the 
weat P They chose a comer where no guards were* climbed 
the wetU imm ediately, let down ropes, and drew up ladders 
and their fellows. When the watchmen advanced to find 
out who they were, they attacked them, killed some, and 
threw them down, outside the wall. Streams and a great 
noise were heard. The Frank* on the wall shouted lustily 
in praise of God* the troops in ambush at a distance heard, 
sprang up and rushed forward in a mass, and reached the 
town at the third hoar of the night, the hist watch* They 
went down and opened the gate** the west gate beside the 
spring, and the Frank horse and foot went in. At once the 
brainless fools ceased fighting and neglected the Muslim 
guards in the forts and fell to plundering houses and sacking 
the markets. That night they began to break open the 
doors of shops and houses of the just and unjust, of Muslims 
and Christiana* laying hands on all they could find. The 
Muslims, as soon as they saw this error, ran to "the forts ; 
those in the forts opened the gates and received them, their 
children* and their goods without confusion. They did not 
make the mistake of the Franks at the first capture who 
shut the gate and caused the great suffocation. Many 
Muslims also dropped down from the wall by night and 
escaped to Harran, for no one pursued them. When it 
became light the count sent for the Syrian metropolitan 
and asked Mm to prepare engines to attack the forts. They 
set them up and attacked the lower fort fiercely but without 
success as it was lofty and strong. They could not attack 
the upper fort for it was full of men and strong. Thus the 
town was subjected to travail six days, 'When the Franks 
£&w that they could not take the forts, that their enemies 
were many and arriving from all parts* lumety and fear 
fcil upon them. Ever? nijL F ht the townsmen gathered round 
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the Frank camp beside the convent of Abgar for fear of die 
Turks. On Saturday a spy came from the direction of the 
enemy ami told Joscelyn to beware for himself anti his men 
for troops from Aleppo and Mabbuj had come, many Turkmen 
and various tribes, who were hidden in the hills intending 
to surround them on the morrow like a ring, white those in 
the town were ready to attack and annihila te them* When 
Joscdyn heard this, fear fell on him and giddiness laid hold 
of him and ho know' not what to do fur the Turk armies had 
come and spread over the eastern plain and the hills. The 
Franks deckled to leave the town secretly at night unknown 
to the Muslims in the forts and the Turks in the eastern plain 
and the hills. Was it possible that many thousands ol men 
and horses should go out by one gate without it being known l 
Had they gone out by day they would have been stopped. 
They waited till three hours of the night had gone, opened 
the north gate, the gate of Honrs, and began to march out. 
When the townsmen and the women and children gathered 
there saw that the Franks were going and leaving them in 
the hands of the pagan oppressors, they screamed in distress, 
and trembling fell on theme The town was m nn uproar, 
bitter screams from women and children, mothers calling 
to their children who did not answer, lost children straying 
on every aide, crying bitterly for their mothers and not 
finding them, running every way through the throng of men 
and horses, thrown down, torn, and trodden on by the hoofs 
of horses and other animals with none to pick them up. 
The night wins dark, there was no light j all rushed headlong 
through the street which led to the gate of Hours ; soldiers* 
men in armour, horses, and animals were mingled with bop* 
women, and children, pushing and trampling un one another 
without pity ; the cattle, mules, and pernios which bore the 
plunder taken from the town by the Franks fell and no one 
could raise them or loose their loads. Children were crushed 
between them and lost, their lives miserably In every road 
many lay, men and animals, women, children, and youths, 
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shamefully crushed ; no one cared or stretched out a hand. 
Such was tills disgraceful exit.; they left houses full of goods 
and a]] necessaries, the doors open, lamps lighted, and beds 
ready. 

The Frank troops and those who could go with them left 
the town and assembled round a tower, the pillar of the 
anchorites in front o! the church of the Confessors, where the 
Turks formed a. ring round them showering arrows on them 
like rain and piercing many. They were mixed up with 
the mob and began to £-lay like butchers an that a noise was 
heard like axed fulling on trees. There was a clamour in 
the dark and Christ inn could not be distinguished from Turk, 
The Frank soldiefh were mixed with the crowd, each in fear 
hiding himself by pushing to the centre. The Frank leaders 
cried out in anguish, “For God's sake, come to the outside, 
light manfully, resist the assault of the enemy, or we are lost/" 
The horsemen dismounted and encircled the crowd. Thus 
they stayed. When morning came, Baldwin add Joscdyn 
mounted and restored discipline. Baldwin rode ahead and 
Joscdyn brought up the rear while the foot were on the right 
and left of the crowd. At daylight on this usd Sunday, 
3rd November, the feast- of S, George, they marched quietly 
on the road to Sumalsat. The enemy in thousands and tens 
of thousands encircled them and a lew many soldier* and 
non-combatants but the soldier a fought valiantly and did 
not let the enemy fight near the crowd as many of them were 
mighty archers. They moved in weariness and danger, 
ttTio cun tell the sad and ominous sight of a people smitten 
with the sorrows of the men of Edessa ? They walked 
barefoot on stones* thorns, brambles, and spikes; their 
feet were torn m with knives ; blood ran from them painfully. 
JVithout order they pushed and burdened one another and 
fell; they pushed and shoved a w from fear of the arrows 
that smote them they hid one behind the other ; one was 
weury and fell, another was strong and ran towards safety ; 
another fell and stretched himself towards the cast- The 
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purs liens slaughtered them like sheep. Children ami babes 
ran with bare feet among tine tlioniB. tom by sharp spikes 
tongues hanging out lor thirst, mouths bitter as aloes, teeth 
black as soot, strayed, crushed in the throng trampled under 
the hoofs of horses, trodden on and perishing. Above all 
this, their way was not a beaten road but fay through thickets 
and a great forest m the plain. The enemy Bel fire to this and 
it blazed before and around them ; they could not turn aside 
but struggled through the Ere with scorched feet. They 
were in this torment till the ninth hour of that day. The 
enemy also had laboured all that night and day, lighting 
and marching, and prepared to return. They feared lest 
the Franks might leave the non-combatants in souse fort 
and attack them. Others wished to share in the spoil of 
the town, lor many of the foot had stayed there nod the 
garrisons of the forts had begun to sack the town. So the 
enemy went back and only a lew Turkmen were left* 

The Franks made a fatal mistake ; they resolved to attack 
the Turks who were stUl hanging round them. Accordingly 
count Joscelyn and his men who were in the rear attacked 
the enemy near them on the left, that is the west; Baldwin 
of Kaisun, when be saw the count attack and the trumpets 
sound, attacked on the right. The Frank horse charged 
in confusion without order. The Turks gave way on either 
hand ti|] the leaders had charged past impetuously then 
attacked from the rear and broke them. The Franks thought 
no more of cohesion and order but ah sought safety* in dis¬ 
graceful flight* casting awny spears, shields, coats of mail, 
and all their armour, even the swords drawn in their hands 
for the fear that, gripped them. The foot reached a ruined 
fort near by on the left on the Eagle's hill and about two 
thousand found safety there 1 . They were the lusty vouth 
of Edessa, The women > children, and infants were given 
over to plunder and slavery. .Toscelyn was wounded in 
the side by an arrow' but escaped to SnmaisAt in trembling 
and consternation, Baldwin, who was a beautiful youth, 
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fair to see, head and shoulders above all in hie time, famous 
in war, fell in this disaster from arrow thrusts and sword 
strokes,. At the time they did not know who he was. Many 
priests T deacons, Find monks who escaped the first capture 
perished at this time. The Turks seized the whole town, 
and the goods and valuables of Jo&celyn h Baldwin, and all 
the townsfolk. 

The Turks and various tribes became masters of this 
fiunoua town which had not been sacked since its foundation 
in the days of Seleucus, one thousand four hundred and 
sisty Team. At the first capture it had been sucked for two 
days nniy and had been hurriedly saved from plunder and 
destruction at the command of ZangL All bad gone hack 
to their homes and heritages. La this, complete ruin ; not for 
two days only but for a whole year they went about the town 
digging, searching secret places, foundations, and roofs. 
They found many treasures hidden in the times of the father? 
and elders and many of which the inhabitants knew nothing. 

Those who escaped destruction and took refuge in the fort 
scattered in fives and tens at night fall a f some were taken 
and some reached ^umaisar for Frank territory was then 
near. The Armenian bishop was taken and sold in Aleppo, 
Bosilius the Syrian escaped to Sumaiedy. 01 the priests 
in the town few 1 escaped, some were killed and some captured. 
The thief priest^—chief of disorder, rather, and disturber 
of the church—'abdun woe caught that hapless night outside 
lhe town gate. He fell in the moat and, thinking that 
Christians would pull him out, cried, L ‘ Who will earn a hundred 
dinars bv pulling me out 1" A Turk went down, tilled hixn T 
took his ptar^e of gold and the wealth he hod on him ; dogs 
ate his carcase and his soul went to eternal punishment. 
If God does not respect liis person, hell is his miserable lot 
for ever* Those who escaped captivity and ruin wandered 
about seeking their enslaved kindred. Then the Christians 
to the cast of the Euphrates, especially those of Martini, 
Shabaktan, and Snbahark were kind and humane ; may the 
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Lord show them merry l Among them the merit of John 
bishop of Mardm. a native of EdcAs?i a hi beyond words. May 
hia name br written in Jerusalem above ! To the west of 
the Euphrates there was no merry in the Christiana but only 
wickedness hardness, thickness of head, and an evil mind, 
especially in the prie.Ets T monks, and bishops 

In 1458 (rightly a.ij, 1148) after the second capture of 
Edessa, the king of the Germans and the king of the Franks 
with three hundred and ninety-live thousand men came by 
sen to the eapitjil of the Greeks. The emperor caused them 
to go by a bad road and sent with them guides to lead them 
to a deaert wdiere neither water nor any needful thing was 
to be found. When they had gone ten days march from 
Constantinople and their fond was exhausted, they found 
no houses nor villages where they could buy, not even water, 
they wandered in a dry desert and knew not where to go, 
Their guides had deserted them in the night and warned the 
Turks of Cappadocia against therm The prince Man L M came 
with his army, found them in the desert exha listed with 
hunger and thirst, attacked and routed them. 1 Many died 
of hunger. The two kings with a few troops escaped tu the 
sea, reached Alt alia, and went by ship to Antioch having 
lost all. The Turks grew rich for they had taken, gold and 
silver ilb pebbles with no end. Tenter in the year another 
prince Alphonso (Anfush) with his wife and family came by 
sea to Acre* A thousand horsemen followed him. He was 
near of km to the count of Tripoli who, fearing Hint he would 
claim a share in his land, sent one of his household with deadly 
posaom He gave it to him and he died. 

Baldwin was then king in Jerusalem, The king of the 
Germans and the other of the Fmnks mot him in Jerusalem 
anti agreed to besiege Damascus, 1 When they had invested 
the city they, and especially the Germans* made a resolute 
assault on it T In their distress the inhabitants wanted to 
surrender but- rhe wicked jealousy of the Franks t who cannot 
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bear another** buggs^, was their undoing. The king of 
Jerusalem reasoned with himself that if the foreigners took 
Damascus they would grow strong and take his lands from 
him, so he sent secretly to flic garrison asking what they 
would give him if he caused the foreign kings to go away, 
as he was the neighbour of Damascus and wished it well. 
This caused the garrison great joy so they promised the king 
of Jerusalem one hundred thousand dinars of gold. He 
advised the kings to shift the camp so they moved from 
a convenient site to one entirely unsuitable. When the kings 
aaw that the king of Jerusalem was faithless, they were 
angry, left Damascus* and went to Aom The king of 
Jerusalem got his hundred thousand dinars hut shortly found 
that they were all brass, The kings sailed away to their 
own land. 

Then Dawla boh of Ghazl sou of Damskuiand, lord of 
Malaria, when he heard of the disaster to Joacelyu and Edessa 
and was certain that Baldwin of Ramin was dead, be who 
had ruled over the land, of Zahar and the lull country to the 
border of Malaga, gathered and attacked the monasteries 
<>f Zahar which were Armenian. They were the great convent 
of Zahar, Tagankar, Shamanug, and Shibsikar + Tie took 
them all with the villages and monasteries round them in 
three days. They were strong, rich* full of goods, with, rich 
crops and no enemy had ever captured them since early 
times. He enslaved, the inha bitants, seven thousand four 
hundred Ln number, and plundered them, so that the robbers 
were amazed at their wealth. They had never helped the 
poor and needy. After Hacking them and enslaving the 
inhabitant5. he set hie to the buildings, destroying wine* 
niHiim. figs, nuts, fodder, and meal—tin incalculable quantity 
—and many books of all sorts. 

At l hat time the Turks took the fort named Tell Adana or 
Agangatal above Suuiaisit. killed the men + enslaved a great 
number of women and children, and destroyed the fort by 
fire : and also another called Sbirag in the land of Tell Bashir, 
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killing the men and enslaving the women and children. 
The sons of the Ortuqid Diiud took Tell Aisenius on the 
river 1 of that name, a tributary of the Euphrates, After 
the father’s death the sons quarrelled ; those who were 
strong captured this place by assault h enslaved five thousand 
Syrian Christians, plundered everything and departed, 

Joscelyn sacked the monastery of S. Barsuma. 1 

In I4fil {rightly t end of 1148) Kur ud dm gathered his 
forces and besieged Yagra a in the land of Antioch whose 
lord was then at Jahala on the sea. When he heard the news, 
he took his army* smote the Turks suddenly, and defeated 
them. Kur ud din fied with two hundred horse to Aleppo 
and about ten thousand were slain. The Franks took the 
Turkish camp and Nur ud din s tents* gold and silver, male 
and female slaves^ drums and trumpets, singing girls and 
musicians. The Franks took nil and went to Antioch with 
great joy t the townsmen coming out to moot them ; there 
was great rejoicing among nil the Christians. With the 
Franks welp an Arab ]nrd r 'all son of \Vafd r who had n grudge 
againbt Kur rid din and served in Antioch. 

Three months after this defeat Kur ud din gathered his 
army and besieged A nab . 4 Go learning of this PitaWn of 
Antioch took his army and came to fight him. When 
Kiir ud din beard of the coming of the Franks be left the castle 
and went up into the hills. The Franks camped in the plain 
about Tell Anab. Scouts reported that the Franks were 
few p so Nut ud din marshalled his army, sounded trumpets T 
and descended on the Franks ; God was aagry with them so 
they broke and fled. Godfrey of Mar"ash, £ ali son of Wmf£ T 
and many others were killed. Kur ud din took slaves and 
wasted the duke's land : he also captured IMrim, l am, Artah r 

1 Marid-Siu (Eastern h. iqbnUes 

* Dl eriIh omiHod m losnEtiktjQa, 

1 In the mu.nj.hLin.ja cast o| this junction D f the with the lak* 

of Astknah. The Arabic nutboro, accept |lm nJ-Qiilin isi r makft this bald* 
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find all the villages round Hiram, The lord of Antioch was 
also slain ; it was a dire defeat. The Turks took slaves, 
prisoners, horses, and goods without end, Josodjn of 
Edessa was in Vziz when he learnt of the death of the lord 
of Antioch, so he took a few men from there nod went to 
Antioch to rule there. When he came to Cvxrhus and 
prepared to cross to Shaikh, Turkmen sprang on him from 
the trees and seized him. He promised to give them all they 
asked if they would take him to *ezik. They took him to 
a village named Dair til Shaikh. 1 They did not know him 
bat the Christians knew him and wanted to buy him from 
the Turks. The price was fixed at sixty dinars when, bv 
the will of God who acts as seems good to him a Jew dyer 
passed by the village and recognized him. He told the 
Turkmen that it was Jnscclyn so they took him to Aleppo. 
Xur ud din ordered him to he blinded and thrown into prison 
in chains. Tie stayed nine years in prison and died there. 

In 1463 (rightly 1153) Baldwin of Jerusalem made his 
preparations and besieged Ascalon. One of the prominent 
Franks named Raymon " did great tilings in this siege and 
linked the king to give him to wife the widow of the lord of 
Antioch who had been kil[ed T He gave him authority to go n 
take the lady of Antioch, and become its ruler. Tie came 
hack while Baldwin was still besieging AacaloJt* They pressed 
the siege, built a strong tower of wood which, when brought 
near to the town, was higher than the walk On the tower 
they put soldiers and an engine which threw atones and 
arrowy right into the town. Ail who came into the streets 
or out of their houses were killed so the townsmen were in 
great distress from famine and fighting. The siege was 
long. When they saw that there was no saviour, for the 
^STptiaiiH were fighting among themselves as we shall tell, 
and no other place could help, they u^ked that their lives 

i The text has 41 Shaikh, nd-Difr *C 

1 b$ RiTuald. i.e. Ri'giuAld of Cba.fi 13on, nuirririi in 1133 
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might be spared j their nobles went to the ting who with 
the patriareh gave them a promise on oath + and surrendered 
the town. Those who wished to stay there tinder Frank 
rule, stayed : those who wished to go to Egypt, took Lheir 
families and goods nod departed in pence. 

In that year was a had earthquake which mined Shaizar 1 ; 
the lord with his sons and household and forty thousand 
men perished. Half the rock on which the citadel was hudt 
fell. Many were killed in Ilanuith, Salem iy a, and most 
of the villages round about. Also Nut ud din took Harr&n 
from his brother the Mirmirdn and Beth Heme fi after a siege. 5 
The Turks enslaved the monastery of Barid and killed four 
monks. Nur ud din also took 'ain T&b by aBaftolt, destroying 
it utterly; he showed mercy to none and took the prisoners 
and plunder to Aleppo. 

In H7Q (rightly I]i57) a famous man of the family of the 
king of the Franks called the count of Flanders (Oundafland) 
with many soldiers came to Jerusalem and gathered the 
Franks of the coast, the king of Jerusalem, the count of 
Tripoli, and Thoms the Armenian, lord of Cilicia, a great 
host. They laid siege to Shaizar + enslaved the whole laud, 
and took the castle. 4 They sacked it entirely, killed many,, 
and took some five thousand women anil children as slaves, 
also gold and silver without end. Then they marched to 
Hj£nm which capitulated as the Muslims in it had gone to 
Aleppo. 5 At the end of the year Manuel umpemr of the Greeks 
rame to Antioch and camped on the river 'ufim as if he 
meant to besiege Aleppo so Niirud din gathered all the Muslim 
troops from Assyria, Mesopotamia, Axnid T Mardfn, and 
MayyaMriqtn to make war on the emperor, for the Mndifna 
were much afraid. Then the emperor heard that An drunk us 
one of his nobles had rebelled in the capital so he made peace 
with Nut nd din. obtaining the release of the prisoners in 
Aleppo including t Sic- boh of that Alphonse who was pnispned 

1 a . tl 1 5 HehesnA. * a ,Bw IJ 59. 
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by the to tint of Tripoli* The emperor wont back to bis 
capital Laving done nothing. 1 In that year was a bad earth¬ 
quake which ruined Jnbala on the coast, killing two thousand 
men. To that year = KayuaM (Buirnuu) of Antioch and 
Josoelyn son of Joscelyu who was captured at Hnram ravaged 
the [and of Aleppo ; when they had enslaved and plundered 
at will, they returned unmolested. Ruytmld went fro Antioch. 
Joacel vn sat in a village eating and drinking when a Turk army 
overtook him, seized him T and took hind to Aleppo. They 
put him in chains with his father. Later in that year Ray mild 
ravaged the land of Aleppo but on Lhi way buck a Turk army 
overtook him at. the Black river, defeated his troops, took 
him prisoner 1 and put him in chains. In that year a sou 1 
of the first Pitabin became ruler of Antioch ; he drove nut 
his mother who went to Latakia. 

In 1475 {1154) Nur ud din collected his troops bringing his 
brother Qu^h ud dm lord of Assyria anil Mosul, Zulu ud din 
lord of Arhfl, the lord of Sin jar, Fakhr ud din lord of Hisn 
Kaifn mid the land of Hnnz[t, Hushm nd din lord of Maiiiln, 
Shihftb ud dfn lord of Zeugma anil, al Blra, his cousin Majd 
nd din, Saif ud din lord of Mttbbuj and Edessa ; when they 
were assembled they besieged lid rim. They were seventy 
thousand horse and forty thousand foot. They set up engines 
and made a fierce assault on llie east In which was commanded 
by Amagd/ a mighty warrior, lb 1 resisted the Turks 
valiantly. The Franks gathered sis hundred horse and 
five thousand foot under the count of Tripoli, the lord of 
Antioch, and Thoros the Armenian, and marched from 
Antioch on Hiirim, When the Turks It card of the Frank 
advance they moved from the eaatle to J am, a village near by. 
The Franks arrived and camped where the Turks had been 
camped. Tboros of COicin advised them that they had 

1 a. n. lira ■ ji.ij. am 

’ Bohemirad Ilf, acir» cif ila_v mean! ni Poitou, 
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done enough in raising the siege, so they should evacuate the 
■weak lin gs Irom the castle* put in their plate at rung and brave 
soldiery return to Antioch, and wait till the king of Jerusalem 
came back from Egypt, The count of Tripoli would not 
listen to this counsel t but insisted on fighting and defeating 
the Turks, for they were only dugs. They marched from 
Harim to ‘am. When they drew near, and the Turks on the 
hill saw they were qnly few, they blew the trumpets, descended 
on them, surrounded them like n ring, and smote them 
mightily. The count and Thoros fled, the duke of the Greeks 
was captured, all the infantry were killed, the lord of Antioch 
with many Frank horsemen was captured, and many perished 
with homes and stores without end. in August of that year. 
After defeating the Franks the Turks besieged ILirim which 
capitulate!; they invaded the duke's land and took slaves, 
they went to the famous Greek convent of g H Sim + un and 
sacked it. They took gold, silver, valuables, books, patens, 
chalices, crosses, eemaers^ images of gold and silver, and many 
precious vestments. They plundered the monks and took 
them all prisoners to Aleppa T More than ten thousand 
Franks were killed in the defeat at Harim and even more 
Turks. The Turks then marched to Banyan which capitulated 
as its lord, the king of Jerusalem, was in Egypt, 

The CnnoNirLE of Bah Hebejeus 
Bar He bras us did not use the Anonymous. Tip tells of the 
bribe given to the king of Jerusalem by Damascus and adch, 
" 1 have not found this story in five separate Arab books 
but only in Michael/' Even where he agrees with the 
Anonymous he ltus fresh details. Three examples are enough. 
At the siege of Edessa the garrison countermined and 
killed a few of the enemy. The besiegers knew that- the 
garrison had built a new wall behind the mined section so 
they undermined two towers, Zaisgi asked the garrison 
to send two men to inspect these mines 1 offering hostages 
for their safety (of. p. 288)* 
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The caliph sent to GMzi b r Diimahmafid, lord of Malatia, 
a collar of gold lor his neck, a sign of lordship, a sceptre of 
gold, four black flags, and drums to be beaten before him 
(ct p, 90). 

On the death of ‘izz ud din Mas'iid^ Lis younger brother 
succeeded under the tutelage of Jiwali, n Turkish chief and 
a slave of Bursiiq. J4wali arnt the kadi of Mogul, Abu'l 
Haaau k]f b. ahfilmhrazuri and RuMh a] Yaghislydni to the 
sultan in Baghdad to have the appointment of Bursuq's 
sun rat died. They, however, told the sultan that Mosul 
needed a soldier ho oppose the Franks* who threatened all 
lulam, and suggested Zangi (of. p. 101). 
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A Further Arabic-Latin Writing an Music 

Bv HEN BY GEORGE FARMER 

Tl ESIDES Ik scumtiu, there is another treatise attributed 
to Al-Faribl known in Latin which contains references 
to music. Thh is Ik arftt mmtianm. At the same time it 
must be pointed out that, unlike De scientib, wo do not 
possess irrefutable proof of authorship, ua we shall see. In its 
Latin dress, however, it appears to have been widely dis¬ 
seminated throughout the great culture centres of Medieval 
Europe, and for that reason it attracts more than passing 
interest. 


§ i 

I)E OK 1 U BGIEETHttUM 

The tractate Be orlu vrieiiiiamM (Concerning the Rise 
of the Sciences), us we have seen, hus been attributed to 
Al-Firsbi. Unlike Ik $ci€ 7 tiiis 7 however, we do not possess 
the Arabic original. For this, and other reasons, doubts 
have been oppressed went its authorship. Indeed, as 
l-celerc and Eaeumkcr have pointed out, there is not r among 
the titles of AI-Farabfs books, b designation that can be said 
to agree precisely with that of the above-mentioned Latin 
treatise. 1 Whilst this statement Is substantially correct, 
we need not eon aider the argument of much weight K because 
quite half the titles of Latin translations from the Arabic 
do not comport with tin? originals. 

That Al-Farabi wrote Ik orfti seirnt far tint is by no means 
generally accepted, although 1 have attributed the work to 


1 L*cltTc H H'rt dr h* merfecint* ii T 420. nanmuifcer. Alfambi fiber dtn 
I r,t ^ rufl !7 drr FI uMnwhafteia. T. Ther*- ia, liuwrfTcr t it work by bI-F arabi 
ran Jugged by Jbn ftl-Qiftl (d. S24S) mlllled tho Mariihb oL*u!u/ti 
of this Ecinotljp a name ifiMpicitJunIy akin to JM yrtu 
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him eLsewheic without question. 1 Hoeferr Sfcemscknoidet. 3 
BEOhkelmanii/ Bacumker/ Lyon Thorndike/ and Sarton 7 
all consider that he was the author. On the other hand+ 
Jourdain/ Hauraau/ and Comma 10 credit Gunriissalmiu 
(twelfth century) with the authorship, In addition, there 
are claims for Tbn Sloa (d + 103-7)* Thnbit ibu Qurra (d. 903) + 
and Aristotle. 

The earliest knowledge that we have ot Be ortu seienliantm 
dates from the tune of GtindbsalinuSp one of the translators 
in the service of Kaymimd, Archbishop (11 25—1151) of Toledo, 11 
who incorporated most of De ortu scienlinrum in his Be 
philuSQphitTr but without mentioning either the work 
or the author* This ciimunstance docs not. however^ miiitato 
against the claim lor Al-Fa rilbT as the authorsince Gundissa- 
Unus is rather unmindful of acknowledging his borrowings, 
almost verbally, from Latin transbitions of Al-bindi* A l 
Kairlzl, I bn Slua, Al-Ghagali and Ishaq al-Ismill, to name 
Arabic authors only. 11 

The claim of Jourilain, Haureau, and Correns for 
Gimdissaliniis ns the author is based primarily on a state- 

i Farmw, Arabian Influence on Ifu^d Thrift/* 14. IS ; tlixtory of 
Arabian Mu*ifi r 177 ; HuMmtn J Foci* for the- Arabia^ Muskal Infiv£i*c* r 
30, IfA 15113 j Legacy of 300. 

3 JfoflfflT, JfUtfiirt tie la cApttih: (1SI-1 T t 52®. 

* StiAiitKhnM**, Al-FAmhi . , . (1B69), S0 T £56; Die tn^diechen 

i] r btrflftrtin$en aue 4im Ha, OS, |j. 

1 BiDckdmann. Geetk- d. arab . Lift. ^ lSOS-1EM321, t -l!l* 

* B*Fumkrr, Alforahi fiber dm I'^prun# dir W ieeinmhajtcn {BA ^ 
Get btA, d. I r kilos, dw J11310?^ 

* Thixndikci* .4 Uirf. of .Vfltfir and Exjtf.rimnilal JStfcnre «! 1&23-I. Li, tHl- 
" SafUm r [nirth to the ttieto ry i./ Science ! t ^7-1031) K U* I, J71- 

reference ICi BaenimLer in ii, J, 340, le emmnjii*. 

I Janpdftfc* Jbckntet erlfiguci rar Fatf* it ForigiTK dee traduction* loti nfJ 
fArutot* (IfilSh Ilfl-IT* 

* Hnurtiu, Hist dc hi jrtlt *mkiAtiipie (1S80), ii+ I* 50. 

1# Die dem Bvrthivur fBhcMkk AbhaTHflutigcn dee 

JJommiCvA Utxtidisalm de imitate [Ikit. t Gc^k J L Philo*, dej Jf,-H *m *■ 

J. 1SV1K 34- 

IJ ^jee ffnJi JRA<8- 103£, 57i3-7. 

II Al Fl^ 1* tscntioited twice by Fin.me, bat not thr work quoted from. 

It isp />c Jgteatflfc 
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meat of Antonio, 1 quoting the canonist Johnnies Wallens Is 
{jL 1215), who refers to a ** Gundisalvus 3 Gundhiaalimia) 
in libra Lk oriu xru nfmnttn r \ a Whether this is the work 
luidiir discussion or not we have no evidence. That De oftti 
mi™ occurs with other writings of Qundlssalhiua in 
some manuscripts may account for the treatise being ascribed 
to the latter. 

That Ibh Sum's name has been attached, to De ortu 
mentiamm, ns we find in one of the Park manuscripts 
(No. G443), may ho due to the fact that the “ Prince ol 
Learning " had compiled a similar work. FI aqsam aZ-'ttium* 4 
Thahit ibn Qurra's claim can be considered in view of the 
similarity of titles, one of hb books being known ns Fl maratib 
qiraat aVulum. There m a tract in Hebrew, translated 
from the Arabic, entitled niSMITl HK'ip 11": iTU*,* 
which agrees wry considerably with the title of some of 
the manuscripts of Ik orlu ticuyntiarum, which runs : Epiitola 
de wsignanda cairna ex qua orim stint sciencim philosophies et 
ordo ear mu in tlixciplina.* As for Aristotle, n work attributed 
to him 1 a Lvber de assignanda mliom unde ortm suit sdentim, 
is mentioned by Daniel of Morlay {twelfth century) in Dt\ 
pldlaxojihia/ as first- mooted by Valentine Rose in 1R74. H 
The title is certainly not unlike the one previously mentioned. 
Further, we find De ortu sci&itiamm amongst Aristotelian 
or Pseudo-Aristotelian writings in two manuscripts at leasts 


1 N. AnlGTi]D F BiUioikvn Hi* jam Vein* (17SS). li* lOti. 

1 Not G&ttditinh'Vi M Juurthsin writw. 

1 Joannes WaHrnBis, di vita diditt tUvstnum philos&phomm, 

tukc Wadding (1^) P pws, i. cap. L Svc Fitfift, Bibl. ftjit. MS- I&G13, 

1 On fo| T IS6 we rr-ad iA Aaicenjui *\ hut tlia Explicit cm £ol. 1S6 V. read* 
M Abirv&enu& ’V 

1 S t p foHfrJrog idar. .df-jfrnAt, So. 

* Oxford. Budl. Ub. + 3Sli3 ; ParM, Bibl. XelI-, I47(M1 Hanrean (op. cit., 
O. i W.ii 3m* tt>pula instead of Epktnla. 

T Btiliah itwfum MS. T Arundtl* 377. fol. 06, 

1 HtFPW4, TiiJ, 331. CL K^umk^r, />r r Ptaianismua im XHtitlaUtr 
(10U3K 33. 

1 Vknn*. Bit]. Unto,., 121, and Paris, Bibl. Nfttr, 629S, 
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As lor the Al-Farabl nathoRship, we have the testimony of 
Vincent of Beauvais (t. 1196-1364} that the work is by this 
greftt Arabic philosopher and writer, 1 On the other hand* 
Roger Bacon (c, 121^-30) merely mention* the title of the 
work without speaking of its author, 1 \ct two manuscripts 
at least ol Be ortu scknlmmm of the fourteenth century 
definitely escribe it to AbFarabl. 3 It would appear, there* 
fa» t that the weight of external testimony is on the side of 
Al-Farabl, Yet when we come to examine the contents 
of this tractate closely, the more unlikely it seems that he 
c ould have been the author. 

Be ortu meatitirum is a much smaller work thnn De tfi&nf u* t 
although there is very little difference between them in the 
space devoted to the mathematical sciences. These, in 
the latter, comprise four divisions — arithmetic „ geometry T 
astronomy t and music> but in the former seven division* 
arithmetic, geometry, oprics, astrology, music, statics, and 
mechanics, The attitude of mind prompting these respective 
divisions differs so much that they could scarcely have been 
penned by the same author. Further, it would not be too 
much to sllv that Be ortu stcit ttimrum is unworthy of A l FtLrabn 

IF Be ortu zcwFdiantM is nut to be credited to A]-Farabi, 
to whom then an; we to ascribe the authorship 1 That 
the work is u translation from tin. 1 Arabic will scarcely be 
disputed,, Such landnijirks as epistota [ — dietio tie 

| — ^ SJLL-), and si deus voluerit jl) are 

tmnrifftaknble, 4 In naming the four mnthemath nl sciences 
dmnutriees, the translator was evidently prompted by the 
Arabic j-j* Indeed, Gnndlssaliims says : et ob 
hoc etiam scicntiffi disc-iplinales, i,o, dmnat rices apod Arabcs 


t fyecirfcln dadr\iurfe f U irik 3EIX+ ** AlpharabSna. in JUirO -Dw art# 
trieotignim/* 

* Ojjii* iHiuwi, enpr lix. 

3 Puri*. RibL Sl*i8 ; Mutiinli. Hijiitstii bL, 317, 

1 pBL'Lititker, Atfaraki* Uher den Uf*prn Jtg dtr Wisaenschr^fkZi 17-24* 
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dieuntnr," 1 Likewise Michael the Scot (d. *. 1235), who 
: 11 Ob hoc etiam a p ud Amhos n ominatin' scientia 
dmmtnx. 11 

OouJd. Thabit iim Qurra (d. 903) at Hfvrmii have been 
the author'? The material used certainly suggests Thiibit 
rather than jU-Faiahl, and the title of his work cited by 
Jbu al-Qiftu Ft nmrdtib (fira*at ul-uhhn l is even more 
suggestive. On the other hand, it may well have been an 
Aristotelian pseudograph, of which there were quite a number 
current in Arabic. The inclusion of gestus together with 
inctrum and w.rlm T in the three bases of the art, suggests a 
Greek origin.- In that case the treatise mentioned bv Daniel 
of Morlay; Ik titf&upusjttfa ration? unde orftr nnl mentis, 
bearing the name of Aristotle, may be identified with Be ortu 
&ci$rti%aFum+ Further, it may have been the cause of the 
name of Aristotle being attached to the treatise on music 
ascribed to Pseudo-Aristotle. 

|H 

The Latin Version 

Xnt one of the manuscripts of Be ortu mentttirtuii carries 
the name of the translator, Steimudmeider attributes it to 
John of Seville (— John of Spuin) + a The brtor, as well as 
Gerard of Cremona, was iwponsible for a number of the 
Latin imnriatiuns of the Arabic works of Thabit ibn Qurrn 
and Aristotle (and Pseudo-Aristotle). 4 Yet Gundissalmus 
may have had a hand in its translation.* 

J Ifaur, Dttmibkn# Gunrfissalinu^ 34-5, Si-ybcld, GJo^mriTd m Laiino- 
JrrWjKum (dcTcnth contury Lm dbmui = ScbSaparvUlt 

l if m hulirta iti Aruhirv (tkirleenth century), hu doMOn* &xreBjtn =* 

1 Sti’in&dtmeirior, />»e tnmp. Ubcr*. (I U V dt FJ1 rl FdS . T Si- 1!!3tOfi, Cllili 44 j. 
«U, 05. 

1 Ibid, :«a» »0; 1U4-5. 

1 Knur, ftmiVcui Oundit3ati»v3 t 160. 
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The author of Be orl a scientmrum deals with his scheme 
under the following heads X — 

1, The Sciences 

U ArTthmetio {ar# uitmm), 

IL Gcomctty (nr.t mcnjuniiufi). 
ill. Astronomy dc 

JV. Mu^C (OM fFUMTECf). 

Phyeiia (art «afr rn!il]u 

$4) PpjgDOiticfl (jceul. dejudkiw). 

Medicine (tcien, rfi? nffeditiiu), 

(e} Black ait i££**n. tU nigromaniial 

(d} Imagra (jcicil. tie 

(e) Agriculture (eCtera. de atfriralfuni). 

(/) Navigation dr nnwyttmlo'). 

CheiiHatiy (*Seit. de d/fomin)- 
(A) Optict (.'Tj’c r*. ih Gfttcuhs)* 

Tri. Divinity (jSiipVn, divitwi). 

2 . LL.S li L‘ 1 ST ICS 
in Lau^U^ft (*cirs. de lingua},. 
iL Onnumr prafflttfrifcs). 

ill LtijjLL’ {x-iiLn. logical 
iv + po^titiE podfaml 

3r PniOBacti 
4, The Wqblo 

5 m 

Tub Latin Text 

* ■ 

In 1016 Dr_ Clemens Baeumker, collating fire MSS., 
published the complete text of Ite ortu mmtiaruin? The 
present text, h based on two manuscripts untouched by 
Bacumkcr. These arc B and F a . The MSB. used by 
Baemnker and myself are as follow^ r— 

P 1 — Epistola de a&aignmitt causa ear qua orle mnt scienck 
phito&ophit ct ordfj carum in dincipUm* (liibl. Nat., 

1 Thifl can bomwI y be painting ar EcuJfitLirt (li/t^ni] s& KacumkeT 
Hippoae*. 11 tnure likely mfi ra to magic gln-sec* (miro'D merreiJIf hj-> 
«ach M wc read of in the list ef Greek bcicticisb mcntbuEd in the tenth 
century (T) 4 brfyj mcir^ iIUa (Afu£frtii*(ir of-«L Carra 

de Van*, p. 117, 

* lta4Miinkrr T Atftimbi, Ubtr den U+*prung dir TF iiuKnxhaften. [Brit, t 
GkdrA tf, Phil dee AL-A J f site.) 
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Paris, 14700, fob. 328 v. - 830 v. Fourteenth 
century J 

F* — Liber Auirnme de ortu xritmtmmm . 1 (BibL Nat., 
Para. 0443, f ob, 185 v.-I8fi v r Fourteenth century.) 
P* = Xc5tr Aljafahii de ortu menItarum. [BibL Nat,, 
Paris, 6298* fob* 160-1 (Fourteenth century.) 

V — Be ortu seientiartiM. (Bibl. des Bominikaneddnsters, 
Yifiama, 121,fol. 4fL Thirteenth-fourteenth century-} 
.51 1 — Incipit lihflbtx ie tfrfiu xcieiitiarum]* (StaatsbibL, 
Munich, 527, lob. 13-14 v. Thirteenth century*) 

M a = In tripit. I jfictatu& aIphorabii de ort u sclentia mm. (Stunts- 
hihh, Munich, 317, fob, 232v*-!MS4* Fourteenth 
century.} 

B = £k axrifjnanda canon ke qtta seite sunt sdende philosophic 
et ortlo eoniffi + T , (7) dixripli naA (Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, 3823 [MS,, e Mmo, 125], fob* 188 v- 
18? v* 1 Fourteenth century.) 

In addition to B and P^ I have used two unco I luted maun- 
scripts of Be didmonc philosophic of Gundisaalmus which 
contains, art already stated, a considerable portion of Dc ortu 
scitnliuT'Wi, To these two manuscripts 1 have given the 
signatures F and G. The hitter has several folios? with the 
upper portion tom off.' and thia hiatus has been marked in 
my text with a line thus:— — - - — —- — 

F — Compendium sdtnliamm \ Dr didsimte phihmphirrj* 
{Brit. iliiseum s Sloane, 246 b fob. 28-27v. 
Thirteenth century-) 

G — [De iliridtmr pfufonophirr.] (British Musetmi 1 Sloane T 

1 Thi* ie in a later hand, " Explicit AililiJWrHtta de ortu ad td Lis Ml In. 11 

1 This [& In a [flier hani 

* Bnur. Iktm. (hmdismH*#* (p. lo9). say? tl mi thia ia in a later hand. 
ThLif id tm& enough of thn titb rE the foot of fuLltid v.* but the original 
title may 1# found in a rath Dr taint hand at the head of the same folio. 

1 Stosnechndilor, ftittowing the aid Gatalogi fiirWUm tiyaftmtCnpUrtTiin 
Anglia e.t Hibernia -j Oxford* tflU?), gives the Bummimcing folio an ITJL, 
wlitcli if wrung. 
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The author of Be ortn scientiarum deals with his scheme 
under the following heads:— 

1. Tice Science* 

L Arithmetic (*i™ JLiuatn). 
xL (hornet tj (arj mauvrtmdi). 
lii* Ast rancunT (mantai d* tieUU). 

I¥. MnffEp («fj( Mff), 

V. Pb^ics (ofa mitumfw), 

PrognoiM ice {xcicn. de jndki it). 

ft) Alc-didm* {xier^ dr nudtfua). 

(c) Black art dr. nigmftmitfia). 

(d) J magf s (««w. de irmsinibm}. 1 

(c) Agriculture [,wi*n m de apricvltuw}. 

(/) Navies t fan (icitn. df. mi vipindo). 

t[7) Cheinlrtry (kito* d/ttruta). 

(A) Optics dt 

vL Divinity (saYJi, drrinnf. 

2* hiyariSTELS 
i LAdgmgi? [jtcfcr i. <& ffrffbaj. 
n- GmmmtT (aciYw. frajnmdk#], 
iilr Logte {wi'en, topic*} r 
iv. Poetics {men. poetics). 

3- Fiiiluhcfsty 
4 , Ties Woslh 

3 in 

Tffrc Latin Text 

I 

In 191fi Dr. Clemens JWumker, collating five MSS., 
published the complete text of Be urtu scknliarumj The 
present text is based on two manuscripts untouched by 
Baeumlmr. These are E and P*. The MSS. used by 
Eaeumker and rnyneli are as follows :— 

= Epistolfi de agmgnanda caum fx juo orte sunt xewncie 
yJiitowphie el urdo mnm in discipline (BibL Kat„ 

1 This can marccly he painting or Hcuiptnra [B&km) fta Eacumkcr 
EtLppon€P. It more likely refers tu magic glasses (mirokr^ wieri-riftetti)- 
nidi iii we read of id the list ol Greek Ctriraices mentioned \n tin? tenth 
eenUiry {T} AMffi dc* mmcilki (MukMat^ar aISpj&ih), ed. Cam 
tlr . Vftti*, p . 117. 

3 Eaecimker, Alfa tub t, Utter dm Urepmng tier iii»stnmJtafi*n, (Beil. r_ 
frescA. if. PhiL de.n J/.-ij, zrz,) 
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Paris. 14700, fols. 328 v. - 330 v. Fourteenth 

century.) 

P 2 = Liber Auu-cnm dm art u smentiarum. 1 (BibL N&t. p 

Furh j 0443* fob . 185 y -18fi v . Fourteenth ce n tniy .) 
P a = Liber Alfarabii de artu aeienl ianim* (Bibb Xat +1 

Paris, 6298, fob. 160— l. (Fourteenth century.) 

V = Ik orf» saeuliaritm. (Bibl. des iVuninikauerkJostors, 
Vicuna. 121 P fol. 45. Thirteenth-fourteenth century.} 
M 1 — I nopit Melius de ar[fu st-.imtiarvm\* (Sta&tkbibl., 
Munich, 527, fob. 13-14 v. Thirteenth century.) 

M a — / ndpit tractat us alphombd de art u scienliafiim* (St&ata- 
bibl., Munich, 31T t fob, 292v. 294. Fourteenth 

century.) 

B = Be amijnanda causa e* qua acite sunt mentie phihwjMe 
et onto carunt . . * ('?) disci pH nti* (Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, 3623 [MS.* e Museo, I25j r fob. 186 v.- 
187 v.* Fourteenth century.) 

In addition to B and F 3 1 have used twn uncoHated manu¬ 
scripts of Be divinone philosophic of GnndisaaJmna which 
contains* ns already stated, a considerable portion of Ik gtUi 
S teetitiarum. To these two nmniiaeripfei I have given the 
signatures F and G, The latter luvs several folios with the 
Tipper portion torn cl!,"and this hiatus Las been marked in 
my text with a line thus: — — — — — — 

F = Coin pend turn seienliarum [De dwidomz phiio^ypkim\. 

(Brit, Museum, Sloano, 2461, fob. 26-37v. 
Thirteenth century.) 

G = [Be dwtahme phihsopkiw.] (British Museum, Sloaue, 

1 Thm in. a Later hand* H ErplMt AbtiiBRniiP de orlu ^dcutiaruin.'' 
1 ITiLi? L~! in xl later hand. 

9 Bnur, Ann, fp. 159), any* that tbl& Is? in ft later hand. 

Tbiff la Irtic enough of the title n( the Foot of IdLJ&Lt., hut th^ original 
title may Iw found in n father faint hand at the b&ftd of the fulio. 

* StoTnsvtlmcider, following the did Catalog! fitrortiru PtjriKtdacrsjjJoru m 
Anglia ef H ifcrn im (Oxford* 1SU7] H givf-a the commencing folio 173* 
■which ifl WTtrajf. 
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3946, lols, 3I-l-211v + Thirteenth century,) 
Wrongly attributed to Isaac [ Israeli h 
Here is the flection of the Latin text that dcali ^ith 
music : — 

i 

(it) Bictio l e cq^qbc.ksha * axj 3 jl mnst out a *st mraioR 

B. Dim —.... quod postquam rahatnneiji UJoLl fust, acrid it 
P*. Dioo a Litem 1 quod pofttquftjn sul^Lfkrieiii mots Julr. ncddiit 

F. TarLi-ia uItu . . aJks h&het theorh’-*, alias, pra.ftb'a 

G, — — — — 


B. oi ntuu, qui dividtijs full in It^=i species presentee. sdlfcet 

P*. ci hohiirh qui dirisns fuit m Urn spada* — +i aralicet 

F, Partes practice ««nt tre* aoUircL 


B, «.»*.aciitLmi, . «t \Lt*\i&n fit 

i h t -... - floitura^ .. . . gttiujigi ct 

F. scieneia do ocui« mi no et aewack de gfiui et 


B . —.medium inter iUm, Tnde fiiii arte per quam 

P®i - -- irri rmm mmm mm n PHiiam inter UIlsh. Undo iqiLPs tuit ane |^r qnnm 

F. sdenoia do medio .. 

...... r, in . ... r t • ■ „ ■■ i*.. .. . 4 . - j. ■ | 


B. 

P* 

F.ti. 


pmufinirtmufl Ail fecicnclniii Bnnonim ncutorujit. 
ncmremus ad ...... ^.. +T ,. aputorum, ndticet 

1 -rr.rr... ■■■■■■ * + » i-T ++, -.ft ■■■■■■ . .Li..i± 1r L +h+ |._, t i t.j it. ■ +*- ■ _ 


B. to nun qai sunt in ultimo acuitfl.tifl H ei ... sdenruun 

P B . cortim qill mint in ultimo acnitati^ fct od * 1 BCLOUciam 

F.Gr . . .. . . . . ....F....,,^,,,,^.. 

B. quorum grauitim, forum qui fcujit in nltbiEi 

P J . Bonrjnim ftrauimn* scilicet canon qui utflifc in ultinio 

f A 

. . ■ JT. FI . l.i+l.H i ,T. . L*!-. . 


1 H+ riiAtn. n in Baeii inker. 

1 Nob in Brtearnker. 
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B- grBuiUtiRn et sden-ciam [sanaram eorum sotileet qui aim! 
P 1 * 3 4 , grauitflli3 T at stienniarti *„„„„*.* ............,+ .,. 

F.G .*. 4 ___ „ __ _ . ... 


B. iuj 1 media rum inter ill m et oomparanionem wnim 
P p . ... THEdinpim et inter illoe et eamihantiriaapm illuiuiu 

F.tir T ^--r.r---TF T Tr TT ..T..r. H ..r.L t ......... .v). ». ... r. M ±. >« .. 


B. inter at . ut. nihil Lflteat nos tie biis qua 

P a . inter 3?, ad hoc lit tuMI latent n,nhia de hit's qua 
F.G .... ... . ... 


B. acekLunt Hiibetoncle, Ara igitur * ilia fait §ci<?ncift 
P a , Enitatanciu aoddunl. Ana igitur sib. fult aeletiuLa 
F.G. . ........... 


B. da ejoelif?. Cuius util Lias .. . . 

P ft . de Bonis. Ctdus uttlitas . 

F.G. ......._..i h i .. .UtiUtiAf: liLiiua artia Tmu mn. 

B- esfc ad lemperandus mores animaliLmi qui excedunt 

F*. eel. ad tempcHmndum rnoreg anjimdiuin qui e^eedunt 

F.G, eat 1 ad temperomltia mores anmialium qui exeedunt 

B. equalitatuni* et perfidendos (7 ) decores oarum 

P 1 - quflJitatom T et parfioimiloe dawafl ilia rum. 

F.G. rqucditatem, et perficiendos deed res pomm 


B. qwi nundum mmt perfect! et ccDseniaDdum eon 

P*‘ qui nondum pcrfecti emit ...... et ad cDnAcnmndum ops 

F. qui fiomlum mint perfecti turn/ r .. ad conaeniEuidum eoa 

G. qui nondum mult perfects tnm h ... ad eonsf/niandiiTU erps 

B. qui uideatsin equities-, lii uciildum (t1 pcmeminint ad illiquid 

I 1 *, qui mdflutur equalra, et nuxidum pemeuermit ad aliquud 

F.G. qui indent ur uquules et aonduui pcrurncrmit ad aiiquod 


1 _\et Jn ilaemnkrr. 

1 “ st^o 11 in Baeumker. 

4 M xnnjpin 1h in Raur. 

4 44 et ,K in Baar. 
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B. cxtri'niunnu. Et esc . ulilitikH 1 f IJ ad Hiklukcin 

P*. iFstremorum, Et i^t eliani utility .« ad fladutmn 

P* ffrtTpmrmim. Unde et iitilij eat ad nalutem 

G, osixemoruni. — — — — — — — — 


B, corporis, m quod quAfttLoquo cotpus irifirumtuf langjiratc 

r 1 , Oorpofii, ft) t|U[Hl qnandoqEio Mtrpiis infkrmatur lnopcnte 

F, corporis cci quod qimndoque corpus Eiifinnatur lanpictito 

G. — — —— — — — corpus infirriiatur — — 


B, aniTiia et impeditnr ipsa .. Ltupcdila, 

P*. jmirnn et impcditur i| mb. exist cn it- Impedito, 

F- Raima cfc inipcditmr ip» mstmtc iuipcdita p 

O. — — — — — existent*? imjK'dita. 


B. unde — mracio corporis lit propter cuntc™™ 

P J . unde L'liTRcla corporis ,» fit propter cumctoiieai 

F, unde et camcio corporis fit per curacioncm 

G. nude ci cumcio corporis — —* — — — 


B /mime et .... udApkiioMiu minnim niriiim «t tcrnperacioneln 

P 1 . Anitno et . &rl operacEonem uirium numira et ictaperaeioiiem 

F. anlme et per adupt&ciunciti Kiianim iiirinm et tempers™: inm 

G- — — — Bdeptacioneni suarum uirium et tcmpcraiifiam 


It, sue ssubsumcie ei son is itgcntibaiB boe at conuL-nicnlibufl 

F s . sue sabstaneie e-i mui* agcntibuE fine ,.. 

F. alio mi bsiancio ex souis a^catibud hoc. . 

— — — — — — — — conaenientibuB 


B. nd boc, HuiiiR antem uelencic ro4irea sunt 

l 1 *. pTn r... . ■ Muius autetn sckncii radices sunt tn» r 

F. Vel smindnin ftlioa Spccius niog simt tns, 

— — — — — —■ — — — trm^ 


® .metniin, m*km, rt goto** Metrum nutem 

P*- Pci licet iaetrtun + melos, eL gwtaa. Me tram an tern 

F.G. sciliect mdofl, metmm + et gestuA Meinim . 


1 bl atilu " in Raifii mlfw . 
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E. innentuin rat *d proporcionandos mtelkKrhw mtinnalra 

I s3 . Inuenlum eat ad ptopurrioiijmdos mtellBctus rationale* 

F. fnxicntum rat ad pmpnrcigxiandnn inicUefiluFi inciudra 1 

G. In — — — — — ■— — ]«ctns eiuBra 


Br 

dlctioni bus. 

Melos autem 3 

P\ 

die tioni Lills . 

.Mt’lob ft atom 

F. 

dietionibus. 

Melos 

G. 

dietcunibuti. 

Melos .. 


iuuenla a rat ad propcrdonand jlh 
In Lien ta diet ad propereInnmuidas 
inuentuoi est arl proporrignanda^ 
i n n ftntum rat ad — — — an — 


B r partes acuitatia* et grauitatis, et hee duo radk-ra 
l Ja . jHirtra Acultatis, et jEjauitatis, et Ltiius radk-ea due 


F* partes acuttatis et grauitatis, et he .**.*+.- d»« 
G. partes — ultails, et graui Latin, et bee due 


B. subiecte sunt sensul auditua. 
I 11 , anbiuetg sunt jwiutoi auditim. 
F. subieete sunt sansu! and it ns. 
G l mibicctc smnt ppnsui anditiis. 


Geatua auteui sensiii mjra 
Grains autum kcelhul uisUei 
Geatra autem subiectus 

(iraim veto zs-u bicL'tus 


Br 

iubieeliiH est ... 

- qui mstitutus est ad 

PV 

RIllliertaiR est ... is. ...... ......... 

. qui institlitus Oat ad 

F. 

eat seny-ui titans . 

qui institute est ad 

G. 

rat BfTfumi uiEFiia prinuipalibus 

i qui injytitutus eat nd 

B. 

conform andum ... metro ot sono motibus cousimiilbus 

F*. 

fornUmdaH so motto ul 

HOtlU * + + 001151010 \ B1J J* 

F.G. 

confonnandum 1 se metro et 

30nri motibufl ounsiuiilibus 


B. at comparaeioiiibiLS competent! bus. Heo igitur ars eat 

P a , et enmpaitLdinuEhiiH cumpeieutibus. Heo igitur ars ... 

F.G. et cgmparaeLnnibus oompetentibniH. Hee igitur ars 


B. subleeta dunlins prize i puis senaibus qui aunt audit us 

P®, Hubioeto preeipue duobus .. F+ *....... qui sun t auditaa 

F.G, ast diiubiu principal!bus aensibua quJ sunt uiaus 


1 ■ 1 ratlonala tr In Bacir. 

: Not in Bacumkcr. 

" " itivenium >T in Baeiimkrr, 

* Nut In Bnul. 

1 5 " cgnfrntandnm w in Baur. 
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Br rt nifliia. Et in Imt: wmplenfcnr gciencie diiDipIlmd-eia 

F, efc nisu£ r Et m hac cnroplejitur sekmeie iltEcfplinak^ 

FXl. Ft juuditue. ——* -—-, - -— * -—♦***« -*«. 


B. 

F- 

EG, 


que dicuntur sciencie dom&tTit , e3, i Ergo uiajn 1 mamfeatum 
qm: dicimtar dtiillALrieta. 

■ ■* ■ si - r - - + «■*■« ■+ + + ■■ = * + ■ ■■MPP . ~- + a a a- -- r a - « i rr + -H p + -f p f + « 


B. Wt unda Ejneraft ars imiHfcrn at smd-D fhudC at Cirta eat." 


F. 

FA 


r r r p P , r rr + a - a-a - tttttt p-p* p p 4 l- + a - p p 


rp>!-irrFaiPTrFiTifiTiia'iRiiiiiPiiiiiiiiiiii 


TI. Qua qmituor HcifindD dlcuiilur dOmaLri^! m pod 



B. 

F. 

EG. 


doiLi licit SpCCLlklttirem HUUIU at mbtiliurmu fui in ruddunt* 

fdmfumt speculator™ snum et aubtilioren] emn reddimt T 


B. at (.ihlaiidLLiil ti mum recLam ad sciendum id quod est 
P*. at oHtandiuii iUI rcctam uinic ad adenriurci <.« quod eat 

F.a ...................................... . 


B. JKUHl IHbAk n^- tkiri mp. 

F, post Ida*, rectLaciime. 


§ iv 

Transution 

11 irv] DisconsE tecHEma the Jsvbstioajio^ of tiie Cause 

WOXKI 3 TIIE Awr OF iir&IC HAB ^\ 1 T 3 EX 

“ I bold that when substance (subslancia) wa& given motion 
(moius) t sound resulted. It [sound] %vob divided into throe 
special kinds- high, low. and medium. Therefore there was 
need of an art through wtdi-h we might proceed to the know- 

3 11 tie inn triers qtuitner 1T m E hn - n [ukcr. 

1 Ah the other fciATu +F iam *** 

* Of. Ba^njlulter. 
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ledge of high sounds, Le, those that are; in the extreme of 
aeuteneBs, of low sounds, i.e. those that arc in the extreme 
of gravity, and sound* that art* midway between these, and 
the relationship of those to each other (i.c. their ratios],, so 
that nothing may be conecajpd from us with regard to these 
things that belong to substance. That art, therefore, was 
the science of sounds. 

<£ Its utility [lies] In tempering the character of living beings 
that digress from the mean ia^uaUhis) and in perfecting 
the fitness of those that have not yet been perfected, and in 
maintaining those that appear [to possess the] mean (tEgwfav) 
and have not yet gone to any of the extremes [in digressing 
from the mean]* It is also of utility to bodily health whenever 
the body is weakened by a languid soul and is impeded by 
the existence of its own. impediment. Thus the cure of the 
body is affected by the cure of the soul through the adjustment 
of its own constitution, and combining this with its own 
substance by means of effective sounds, such as concordant 
[sounds]* 

11 To this science arc three roots—metre, melody, and 
gest ure , Metre was devised to regulate a rational comprehension 
of diction. Melody was devised to regulate the parts of acute¬ 
ness and gravity [in aonnd], and to it two roots have been 
included in the sense of hearing. Gesture has been included in 
the sense of seeing which, by coincident motions and corre¬ 
sponding proportions, has been arranged to agree with metre 
and sound. This art, therefore, is included in two particular 
senses—hearing and. seeing. 

“ And in this the educational sciences which are called the 
dominating sciences are completed* Therefore, it is now 
manifest whence the art of music emerged* and whence it 
arose and flowed. And these four sciences are called the 
dominating [sciences] because they dominate their investi¬ 
gator. render him keener, anil dfeefoso to him the right; way 
to become most accurately acquainted with that which 
comes after them,'* 
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Commentary 

We can discern at the outset how the author of this treatise 
had been influenced by the Platonic school in that substance 

{suhstancia — ) was, at lirst. devoid of quality 


(t^rcuhns — 


uV 


) in having motion (motus 



The three specific divisions gf souod (joniu 




are not used by any of the old Arabic theorists of music from 
AI-Kindl (d. 874) to Ihn Zaila. (cL 1048), 1 have not been 
able to identify the source of this. 

As lor the influence of music on mind and body, wo read 
of this as early as the Pseudo-Aristotelian Eitab al-aiyam, 
said to have been translated from the Greek, via the Syriac, 
into Arabic by Yuhamia ibn nl-Batrlq (d. 815) who says 1 :— 
" Know that mental diseases arc also amenable to treat¬ 
ment r But their treatment is carried out by means of 
musical nmtmmcntfl which convey to the soul, through the 
sense of hearing, the concordant sounds which are created 
by the motions and contacts ol the heavenly spheres in 
their natural motion, which affect the right perceptions/ 1 

With Al-Kindl and the Ikhwan ul-Safd* an elaborate 
medico-musical system was built op which was actually used 
in hospitals. 1 Medieval Europe had already been influenced 
by these Arabian theories through the writings of fens tan tine 
the African (d. 1087). 3 


: Ibo trams I ivtinui by lamatl AlJ and A- S. Fulton , M A , , in Steak* 

^liBiun of Ikoger Bicun’s Swntum a^n^rwnu 

1 ^ IfiT. The Infinite* of Ittitirj from Ambit Source*. 

A ate infirmum duloie Boaittii flat i U 1 miiikK*mn gifn^rJbu^, akut 
wupkiitiJn, uMnla. mta, & simULbtie ; hla onini nyimut del«titur + 

A os dflfecrtatjrtQri mcifciMir toatnm, rt Iff minim C&p, svi. 

mettiiM. nfhuik Eib. Li, As fr\t Italy .= ‘Ali ihn 

id- 1 Alibis } and Avicenna | =■ I tin SiaiJ nee uni't JRAS, 10,12^ jp r S90, 
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The division of the science of mu^ic into three ruots, viz, 
metre, melody, and gesture, certainly points to a Greek 
source. Arabic authors unanimously speak of two divisions 

only—melody ([yj) and rhythm (cAi I). 


& VI 

The Influence in Europe 

From the very nature of the work the influence of Be &rlu 
m&tfiarum on the scholars of the Middle Ages wjis quite 
negligible. Unlike Be xcimitii$ T it brought, little that was of 
practical value to the scholars of those days who were thirsting 
for fresh knowledge. Indeed, with the exception of 
mathematics and divinity; only the barest outline, some times 
a mere heading, is afforded the various arts and sciences. 
It was in fact no better than the contemporary compands of 
Hugo of St T Victor (d. 1141 ) 1 and Richard of Bt. Victor 
(d. 1173) s who themselves had sbviably followed the older 
Latin compendia. Music ig certainly treated at greater 
length than anything else in Be oriu veientiarwm but its value, 
P*- r was trivial, except perhaps to the encyclopaedists, like 
Gumliaiulimis, who found it useful in tilling a hiatus in 
their scheme, 

Tn spite of this, De orfu smenHarum found ita votaries. 
As already mentioned, most of it. was incorporated* without 
ncknowlcdgnieut, by Gundlssalinus in his De divixione 
philosophifT:, which dates, in all probability, from the mid- 
twelfth century, 1 

Daniel of Murky, who dedicated his Be phibsopkm 
i = Be naturii inferior tim el viipertomm) to John of Oxford fc 
Bishop of Norwich (1175—1200), was influenced by Be ortu 


1 Mtjjiie, Rut r. Latu„ clmri, 739 , 

1 >1 Sitae, Pair. Lal. m iiluml* l&L 
* Sec juiis JR AS . % 577, 
i&AS. a*\ itL 1933. 
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scitiTtimTwn, either directly or indirectly, as his philosophical 
treatise reveals. 1 

Michael the Sect (rL t 1235) was the author of a treatise 
entitled Dtwsio phSompMm ol which we only know to-day 
through quotations made from it by Vincent of Beauvais. 3 
From these we &ee that he also borrowed from Be ortu 
arieni\arum t although probably through the pages of 
Gnndissalimis. 

Vincent of Beauvais (c, 1190-1264) quoted considerably 
from Be oritt scientktrmn although, strange to Buy, he ignored 
it in his section* on miiflic. 3 

Roger Bacon (e, 1214-SO) adopted a classification from 
£te ortu scimtiarum in his Opm tmtium where he dealt with 
music. 1 

PkeudO'Aristotle (c, 12T0J, the author of a tractate on 
mensural music; also placed Zfe ortu *cietdiarum under con¬ 
tribution, although the medium of the borrowing was the 
work of GuiidiBsalinus, 5 

Simon of Tuustede (d. I3ft9) was a ho influenced, as we 
know from lbs Quotum principalia muxiea?, Gundissalinuti 
being hia guided 

1 Thorndike, op. cifc. ii 177. 

3 Per iht'sp fragmtfiita ase Uiiiiir, Dam . - ■ * t 3iHJ. 

1 VmEPni dc BwhyaK ifciGfrijmJ 1 *. lib. x¥ii c*p, XV et scq. 

1 Siat'on, Gptt& iertium* lix. Stc JdflO Gpnrf nuOMJ. 

a CQUB^niaker, fkripi.i i («K 

■ Ibid., Jt (2). 



On an Origin of the Car aka and Susruta 
Samhitas 

t 

By REINTIOLU R G, MULLER 

N JJEjj&p 1932, pp. 789-SM, the time of t he comprehensive 
collection o 1 Inti inn med ical sciences is established 
approximately in the middle of the first- millennium ji.jx and 
later. In this connection a sketch of the local origin of the 
precepts chiefly current in the oldest Samlitiau f which bear 
the names of Vomica and Susruta (abbreviated ; CoS and 
SuS) f may be of interest. In the introduction (pp. 7-8) to 
his celebrated inquiry into Indian osteology, Hwmle answers 
this question: According to the tradition preserved in the 
Buddhist Jalakm, in the age of Buddha there were two great 
universities Kasi or Benares in the East, and the still more 
famous Tak$&£ila [the Taxila of the Greeks] on the Jhelam 
River in the West Atreya, whose doctrines are propagated 
in the Ca$, lived at Taksa^ilu ; the king of EMf instructed 
Suiruta in surgery, This would place the origin of surgery i 
as a science, in the East of India. Furthermore, Kemi, the 
lord of Yideba (or Tirhut in the eastern province of Bibar) 
is regarded as the author of ophthalmic surge ry T 
In JRAS. t 1932, ibid., it is repeatedly mentioned that 
chronological exactitude cannot always be attained from 
personal names. It must be generally emphasized, that the 
Sanskrit name does not appear as a formal personal appella¬ 
tion, as in modern Europe ; for the Indian feels the literal 
meaning also vibrating with the name. This may be noticed 
when the familiar name of Agnivcsa is changed at the end of 
the CoS into Vahnjve£u. Greater conditional security, how¬ 
ever, h afforded by topographical names, even those of 
legendary origin, the use of which was already indispensable 
for Hoernle in the Jack of other more reliable authority. The 
position in the Jdtakai is, however, peculiar: they relate that 
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people from the east, in the most part from Ka£i 5 went to 
Taksasihi, the old school in the north-west of Lidia, for their 
studies, and when instructed returned home in order to apply 
their learning. Thin practice is mentioned not occasionally, 
hut nearly a hundred times (cL Msdirine of tfw JStalm, 
Janus, 1928, p. 2TB>, Furthermore, these journeys to and from 
Taksasila, so often undertaken for studies, are not related in 
the “tales of present times T? (paccuppannovcUthu), but 
regularly in the JateJuts proper, in the “tales of the past IT 
iatltavtjUku). Thus, Taksasila had a reputation as an old and 
celebrated school at the time when these £e talcs of the present” 
arose or when the old legendary material was worked up for 
Buddhist purposes. On the other hand, Kaai was here in a 
wholly secondary and dependent position- Chronological 
determination is not easy in this case. These events cannot 
be assigned to the age of the Buddha, Viewed in connection 
with pictorial representations of the Joiukas, their earliest 
limit of date must be placed after the third or second century 
B ; c., and the latest, up to the south Indian revision of the 
tales, befons A.D, 500. Indeed, the local and temporal points 
suggest comparison with the well-known expansion nf the 
Hellenistic arts of GundMra- 

Am is well known, there was no genuine historical tradition 
in ancient India ; as in the epics, it is not uncommon for 
myths and similar tales to run through even scientific treatises. 
In the absence of other sources, legendary matter is all that 
can lie used here. It would seem that from the north-west, 
he. from the Gaudhara country, the sciences were transferred 
to the east* and among them medicine as well ns surgery. 
At all events, this transfer is related in the Jlvaka tales in 
several tradition^ The nrt of skull opening learned by the 
famous physician Jlvaka, however, need not be attributed 
to a scientific development,. because these cranial operations 
were suggested by popular experience, in which skull-wounds 
were inflicted chiefly by slingxtones. This art is not recorded 
further in scientific traditions ; but on the other hand, it 
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reappears in the Bhojaprabandha of Ballala, where the two 
Alvins went from KMT and cured King Khoja by this 
cranial operation. On the other, the professional side, the 
secret use of the knife in a superficial illness of the king 
Bimbisara and of a woman of Yideha indicates fear of this 
instrument* in contrast to the laparotomies of which the 
Jlvuka legends tell. The same contrast appears in the 
scientific tradition, in the SuS, after the description of 
knivea h etc., it is Buid : IC Of cutting instruments and their 
substitutes caustics are the important ones/* And the 
description of laparotomy is regarded here as being as 
wonderful oft it is doubtful in practicability. While, however, 
m the legend surgical training is expressly proved to have 
originated from TaksMila, this training is limited in the >SuS 
to the king of Benares (KMfriija). 

Concerning the names it- is necessary to refer to what has 
been said above. Over and above this there ig a difference 
between the names of the old physicians given in the beginning 
of the SuJS and of those given in the Bower Manuscript, where 
A treys is mentioned in the first place. Hoernje has already 
remarked (Bihl Ind NA, No. 911, p. 2} that the only name 
common to both lists is Bii^nita. Moreover* in the Bower 
Manuscript, Kammja is the proper name of the ryj. while in 
Suiruta it is an epithet ( k ‘ king of KauJ ”J of Divodasa h and 
the latter is identified with the mythical Uhaiivantari. 
fHvodasa is a common appellation, early related to Bharad- 
vajn in the Bgt m eda f and current in the Atreya tradition of 
the CmS. Dhauvantari {^dhantxm + lari) may be an old 
warrior s name ; the commentator Dallana derives it from 
dhnnu, a synonym of &alya-$a&tra or surgery [as Hoernle has 
already remarked), which we may conjecture to be a local 
turn of meaning due to the situation in KaJL 

The lord of Yideha [I ideJi(itt/iipa) T the teacher of eye-treat¬ 
ment at the beginning of the Uttaratantra in the SuS, 
whom nalkna identifies here as Nimi. is also mentioned in 
the CfjS (&iHra 26), in the dispute about the Rasa'doctrine, 
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blit without reference to ophthalmology {putting aside the 
question whether Janaka of Yideka in CoS, Mrim 6, is the 
same as Nimi). Also authorities from Kasi are mentioned 
in the CaSy such us the king Vilmaka [sutm 25), also without 
reference to surgery, which in rarely mentioned later in the 
CaS. These short quotations imply already a common origin. 
In this regard it must be observed that the SuS is not an 
exclusive system of surgery, because even the Uthmtf antra, 
sometimes criticized as a supplement of a later period (ami 
not only editorially later], contains treatises with formal and 
real relations to the oldest medical system, the Ayurveda^ 
without surgiral insertions. 

When we look through the above summary. legend as well 
as professional tradition makes it clear that at least one root 
of the acknowledged medical doctrines lies in the north-west 
of India. The Buddhist tales put the origin of surgery in 
Taksiisila and trausjKUrt it to the East. Of the professional 
traditions some—for instance, the CaS —account for the fkrct 
medical teacher Atrcya [from Taksasilaj, but are without 
surgical importance m the older parts. On the other hand, 
the SuS localizes the origin of surgery in Kasl, without 
connection with the north-w r est. This suggests the inference 
that the transfer of surgery possibly ensued in single cases 
owing to insufficient surgical practice. Later physicians* 
loss of interest in surgery emphasized lhe want of proper 
development. That surgery formerly existed and had some 
successes is difficult to contest.; but we must conclude that 
it was due to sporadic activities, perhaps those of a single 
person, Ji a much famed ** {.suir?i/fi) physician, wdiu&e historical 
existence accrus impnasibh- to fix. Bo it Womf« explicable 
that the foot* of the history of surgery cannot be traced hack 
into the SuS beyond KisL 

The mention of the oldest medical system, the Ayurveda, 
has doubtless been later inserted into the CaS T mtm 3Q, perhaps 
by Dnjhabab before his Index, Of the eight branches of the 
Ayurveda, which ifl derived from the four Vedas, principally 
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from the Atharvamh i t all have references to these old traditions 
mid their later professional continuations. Only the surgical 
parts are difficult to connect with the old priestly songs and 
rites. And even surgery in the Snlya and 8aliikyn is, remark¬ 
ably enough, placed first of the eight branches in the SmS, 
mfra 1, Now the north-west, the country of Gaudhara, is 
ol importance net only as an origin of medicine, but also as a 
route by which Aryan tribes once invaded India, and which 
maintain ed a great importance as a half-way house for culture- 
migration also, Iranic tradition speaks of physicians who 
healed by the knife p by herbs, and by songs (VfindldM, 7, H ; 
similarly h Fall, 3 t 6). The two last mentioned may reasonably 
be considered as natives, probably of the same race as the 
Aryan Indiana, The first, who healed by the knife, may have 
been foreigners from the Mediterranean area. They need 
not always have been Greeks, whatever may have been the 
successes of the latter at the Persian court. The expansion of 
Gandhira * irt would necessarily bring It into contact with 
Indian surgery represented in the Sa£ t for probably they were 
assimilated in India about the same time. But as Gandhara 
art underwent local modifications, we must beware of drawing 
hasty conclusions h which cannot be readily verified from the 
descriptions given in the SuS of activities of ancient physicians 
now beyond our vision. 

Thus the sources, which alone have been used here, do not 
prove that one of the roots of scientific Indian medicine had 
its origin in the Mediterranean region. It mav be inferred 
that a considerable part of Indian medicine, including ita 
surgery, developed about the beginning of the Christian era„ 
as it is Ha id to ha ve originated in the north-ivest of India ; 
the possibility of Hellenistic influence upon it* however, 
cannot be entirely denied. 
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An Overlooked Pali Suttu 

By C, A, F. RTTYS DAVIDS 

JT will one da y be considered curious—the prejudiced and 
partial way in which the Pali Suttas. up to the present 
time, have been exploitedL Buddhists, for instance, both 
Hmayanistfi in their way and MaMyanifts in their way, had 
let it be known, that for them both the reality of the 4 ‘ man " t 
as an entity over and above body and mind, was illusory. 
He was but a name lor a complex of fleeting dhamma. 
European writers on Buddhism, taking this assertion at its 
face-value, and not at its historical value, selected passages 
from the Suttaa endorsing it + They made no search for 
passages which seemed to throw doubt, at least at some 
period* on the dogma. These passages remained overlooked 
by adherents and by external commentators alike- When 
are we going to develop a better historic fair ? 

For there certainly are passages of the latter kind, I cal! 
them " left-ins ", They could never have been suffered to 
come in later. Consider, for instance, the parable thrice 
ascribed to Saripufrta : that of the kumara taking from his 
wardrobe a suit appropriate lor morning, midday, or evening 
wear* to illustrate the procedure of a man who had b ' his ” 
thoughts, “his T * mind-ways at his " disposal, but was not 
under the control of those mind-ways : how does not thii 
utterance rut like a knife through that an-aitd doctrine* 
which a Buddhist will say runs like a red thread through his 
religion ! According to that doctrine, Jihere is no wearer 
of the suits ; the suits are the man. In the simile we find 
□urnelves in the India of the ITpunisads and the Gita :— 
tfiS a man having put off worn garments takes other, new vties, 
so haring put off the worn bodies goes he to other, to acre ones. 

Ill the simile we have receded from the later India of 
Buddhist influence:, from Ceylon, from Burma. 
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In that earlier India, too, are we In the overlooked Sntta 
of the Anguttam £ ‘ Threes (No, -10} known ag 11 Adhipatey- 
yani \ or Mandate^ nr What belongs to the Mandater 
{adHptUi }* or Master, A later compilation than this would 
have called the three: “Buddha, Dhanum, Saoghii/ 8 or 
Stthbam anicmm, dukkham , or tidlfhtm, appamkifam^ 

ammittum. Thin Sut&a calls them the self {at(a), the world 
and ffJtitmma. 

Under the first head, the speaker (of course he has to be the 
inevitable monk), contending that he had taken up tile 
religious life from no worldly or material motives, confesses 
he as yet scarce saw his way to spiritual health. Worse 
woulil now be Ills plight were he to seek again the lower 
tilings he [lad forsworn, s ' And he ponders thus: 1 Stirred 
tip for me shall unsluggish effort become : called up unmuddled 
mindfahiesH : serene shall body be and one pointed the mind/ 
He having made just the self hia mandate puts off the 
bad, makes the good become, puts off the blameworthy, 
makes become the blameless : and cherishes the pure self. 
This is called the mandate of the self, M 

Under the second head, after the same anxious heart- 
searchings over want of progress* and fearing he may fall a 
prey to sensuous, malicious, and malign (ihft? tma-) thoughts, 
he considers : “ Great is this con course of worlds. Therein 
live recluses and hrahmuns who can with deva-sigbt see me 
and read my thoughts T thnugh they be far from me, though 
i£ near they be unseen. And they would thus know me : 
Look at this clansman, who left the world out of faith, mixed 
up with bad and evil things ! Devas. too, there are of like 
powers, who would say no less of me/ And he proceeds 
to ponder as before, having thus made the worlds his 
mandate rs. 

Fferej. parenthetically, are two points of interest. 

I ln + compound loka - tut fiu jUto ; ** tngether-dwellingplace 
of the worlds is. I think, a way of using M world 11 as many. 
The plural (Ma) ^ hardly ever find in the Pifakas. As yet 
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(we have alaa ! no Concordance) 1 have only found the plural 
in the Mnha-Gosinga-Sutta (M.L« p. 213}: m tut man bkanam. 
The more usual equivalent is sahassadhd loko, or tokadhatu. 
And we know how we meet with ” world cum denizens 3 \ 
described with the prefix m- : sadc unio, etc. How again we 
find the memory of former worlds or Eves ( H file |T was equally 
confined to the singular} called puibe -?i 1 -dnujuuiti. As 
1 have said elsewhere, one result of this curious limitation 
was the use of hharti to meati r not only bkavyti t becoming, 
but the many opportunities of becoming : 4i worlds " and 
“lives' 1 , with that merging of the great guarantee of salva¬ 
tion into its opportunities [bhtirtfti into khtnxl), which, alas ! 
monastic pessimiHiu held up ns sn evil. In this old Slit La 
we have nothing of that; we have the truly ancient Snkynu 
awareness of the man of earth as watched in Ins career by 
an unseen concourse, an awareness that tiuda so striking an 
echo in the epistle to the Hebrews: “Wherefore seeing we 
arc compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let 
us lay aside every weight and the sin that doth so easily 
beset us and let us rim with patience the race that is set 
before us ”—the rape in the Way of the worlds. 

In the Abhid harmnn- FiUika we End these two mandaters ; 
the self, the worlds, recant as the terms hiri-oitappavi : 
" uhame " and + * to feel hot ” (with guilt). The Commeiilury 
hereon shows Buddliaghosii at his beat. The comment is 
given in BwL Psych. Ethics, p, 18, n, But in the text 
(Ohaimnassnga^Lij r the depersonalizing of the mandatera 
mto two suites of consciousness is characteriatic of the fading 
out of the +< auin L into mind. 

Under the bust liead h the speaker, again anxious over his 
backwardness, reflects thus : “ Well proclaimed by the 

Bhngavan is dhamma, (as of) present interest, yet not to be 
reckoned hi earth-tiine only, 1 inviting, leading towards, 
to he known by the wise proiyattna: pnrratUwii z in the very 
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bou] t Now there are ior me leHow-religiotia-Htudenta: he 
who knows, he who sees, living (with me). If I who have 
left the world for a dAamfMrnilti so well proclaimed should 
live in sloth and carelessness., this would not be suitable for 
me. ’ And the will to effort follows as before ■ the will 
surely- though he had no word for it. He falls back on 

stirred-up effort ; better truly than nothing, but the will 
w the stirring up. 

The man s argument here is curious, and for me 
suggests a much later editorial hand Interfering. Sarrii 
,M mbrahthG&irl janam pasmm vihara nli : why are the 
participles in the singular with subject in singular (or 
plural) and predicate in the plural ? 

Let us first forget the change in meaning that dkantita 
underwent, in time, in Buddhism. We see the Founder 
at the start practically substituting dharma for of man as the 
aspect under which he rendered homage to the Highest. 
\\ e know that this is said to have been his gesture immediately 
before he had uttered a word as a teacher. Dftamitui was for 
him no externalised doctrine ; it was That according^to^ 
Whom man should walk. It was the Inner Monitor, the 
Aniiirtigatfti of the brahman teaching ' the sense of duty j 
conscience - 4 “ ay, that Deity within my bosom,” 1 Have 
we not here the Divine Fellow-student knowing, seeing, the 
Witness of whom the verses f combining aittl and dhatnnut^ 
go on to speak ! Here are we truly in India, where Sadbana 
eeca Deity under many aspects: not only as Santo but also 
as Sakhya, the Friend, from whom the believer 44 shrinks no 
more (Rrhad. (7^ 4 a 4, 15), Sakmftmardrt is not only a 
plurEil form ; as singular., it tits the jdnum pasmm. We have 
but to replace .vGiUi by and add the singular predicate. 
If editing there has been bcre ± methinks tins better editings 

And there is certainly nothing of monastic Buddhism 
m the verses till we come to the last- two : 


BhakxBpom, Tht Temptsi, 
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Nought in the world is secret for doer of eviJ deed. 

The sclf T 0 naan, knows what of thee is true or false. 

Ah Rir T the lovely- self, the witneBd, you despite. 

Who hide in self the self that's being mL 

Devaa and wayfarers see the fool unsvenly walking in the 
world, 

Hence Jet hint mindful walk, having the self as Toaster, 

Delicately ler, him walk, a nniser* having the worlds as master, 

According to dharma let him walk, having dharnm aa master. 

The man of worth no r ot falters advancing in the true. 

Then a verac of monk-values : — 

Miira routed, the Ender overcome, he the striver has touched 
the waning out of birth. 

Lo ! such an one is he p w r or!dwiae p sagacious, a knan of worth 
who graeps at naught. 

It is not tin common to find appended to verse or prose 
this later outlook. 

But in the rest of the Suita, albeit the man of will is made, 
not Everyman, hut a monk among monks, we have a worthy 
picture of what the early teaching will have been : man the 
wayfarer as the very real, very present, mandated by the ideal 
aelf in himself, the immanent Deity of the time and place ; 
man as mandated by the worthy of all the worlds, his 
witnesses; man as mandated by the inner controller, whose 
monitions are m God not leaving Himself without a witness. 
9o for me will the first men of the Saiyans have taught. 

T cannot Jind it possible to place in the same decade, the 
aame generation, nay h the same century, (rr) the uttercr of 
this Butt* and the utterers of the view (Majjhima, No. 22), 
that the self as eternally real (the passage la obviously corrupt) 
is entirely an opinion of fools, or of the flagrantly unlit ting 
Sapiyutta analogy of the chariot. Or ffc) the utterer of 
this Sutta with the later meaning of “the world " as having 
not "mondial”, but only "worldly” qualities, or as 
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ft unpermnnept,, ill, not-self Or (o) tie utterer of this 
Suita with the later meaning of Dbaimnn as a Used corpus 
of teaching “ to be kamt by heart to be remembered* 
to be known in the meaning and in the letter", in a 
s ‘ beginning, middle, and end ,L + Such utterances are quoted 
to support the views still held by and a bo at Euddkkim 
This iSiitta is overlooked. 
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A Sumerian Representation of an Indian Stand 

Hr EkN"EST MACKAY 
(PLATE IV.) 

th-n Jotjrkai* of tbc Royal Asiatic SWety for L930 
Professor Langdgn illustrates (PL IX. Kg. -1} a curious 
pottery stand found at lliii^gkuknmia, Kish. This, ho 
states, is only found below the Hood stratum down to water- 
levd, i.e. prior to 3,2W B.c., according to his dating ; and 
it may possibly bo the vikunkhi of Babylonian ritujil which 
was in common use. according to (he texts, right down to 
the Persian Period. 1 hiring my work at Kish 1 found a 
similar stand -now 1 ill the Field Museum, Chicago—in the 
Hume area of the site. These stands which average 21 feet 
in height arc shaped rather like an hour-glati.s, and are open 
throughout at the top and base. Moreover, they are orna¬ 
mented with triangular incisions which Home times pierce 
the side entirely, sometimes only partially so, 

Stands of the very same shape, 3mt made of cane or reed, 
are to he seen on any railway station in ImUa at the present 
day t where they are n^cd to support the trays of the fond- ami 
sweetmeat-vendors who supply the wants of the poorer 
passengers. One of these cane stands is illustrated in 
PL. IV? 

The perforations in the £ timer] an clay stands are evidently 
a rough attempt to represent the interstices in the prototype 
of the modern mod ho [stand); it was probably quite incidental 
that they also served to ornament and to Lighten the stand 
which when made in pottery is decidedly heavy. 

The, horizontal bauds found the pottery stand from Kish, 
aome if not nil of which are notched to resemble a cord or 


1 I Inn ia iiTiFcifl i mutely not n very ^oocl exam phi a* [t \a bound in cum- 
pnj&tivdy few 
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rope. evidently represent the cords of the Indian rnodfia. 
The aim pie thickened edges of the Kish example, at top uud 
bottom., obviously represent the cloth-bound edges of some 
oi the Indian stands. It is interesting to find that when the 
latter occupy a more or less permanent position, the top 
and bottom are frequently heavily plastered with clay 
to prevent their folding up, as there is a tendency for 
them to do T 

Since Professor Langdon compares the pottery stands from 
Kish with the mlcnakku of Babylonian ritual (, JRAS. t 1930 f 
p, 604) t it would be interesting to learn whether this word 
implies that the article was originally made of reeds, 'there 
is every probability that the reed stands which are so common 
in India to-day were also in use in ancient Babylonia, though 
none of them could have survived, the test of time in the way 
that the more substantial copies of them in pottery have done. 

There can be no doubt r I think, that the squat form also 
of offering- or food-stand, us it is sometimes called, La a copy 
of a reed stand. Indeed, squat stands made of reeda (also 
of hour-glass shape) are used as low stools and tables in 
Northern India aL the present day. We have some con¬ 
firmation of this in the squatter pottery stands from Egypt, 
Elum t and dinner, 1 in which also there are triangular 
perforations. 

It would be idle to speculate on the country in which these 
need stands originated, I have seen them used by deck 
passengers on the coasting steamers and dhows that trade 
between India and Iraq, and no doubt they were just as much 
used in ancient times us now. For shipboard purposes they 
are especially useful as they are unbreakable, a valuable 
desideratum on a vessel where replacements cannot easily 
be obtained. 

1 La Prihiitom Qrierda h, t. ii, p. £34, Bg. LS2S- ■ p, -S;". 
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Note 

Mr. Mackay's comparison of the reed .stands of modern 
India with the pierced pottery stands found so prolifkally 
at Kish* but only before 3000 rc., is interesting and the 
similarity not to be denied. As to the -S um erian nig-na = 
wknakku t which obviously means censer, it- should be pointed 
out that this word 7iig-tm occurs not earlier than the Cassite 
period, PBS, x, 339 T 10; Scheil, m . Per . x, 96* 31; 97, 18; 
Melhshipak, end of thirteenth century, nig-na is not 
documented in any Sumerian text- which can be safely assigned 
to a period before the Cassitea. It does occur in bilingual 
incantations* rendered by uiknakku T which is obviously 
ei loan-word, hence iAg^m must have existed in Sumerian. 
These bilingual incantations are known to have originated 
in the late Sumerian period. 

The shape of the mknakht, which was certainly not made of 
reeds in the late periods, has been definitely fixed by Schell, 
ibid.. 90, n, r 3, by comparing the text, p s 91 T 18-19, “This 
ttig-na which ban been placed before the goddess Nana/ 7 
with the monument itself, pi. 13, No. 1, where the nig-mi 
stands before the goddess, a cone-shaped object on a pillar, 
with band near the top. A good example of this niknakku 
in the Cassite period* is "Ward, Stal Cylinders f 535 (British 
-Museum)* text edited in Rd . 1G* 73, No. 10. The Assyrian, 
representations are much the dame, Gressmaim, 7"exte find 
Biider, ftgE. 5:23-5' Meissner,. Babyhmiett und Asayn'm, i,, 
hg. 48. Now it- is obvious that the shapes of these la tor 
t\ thiakku are lineal, descendants of the ancient forms found 
at Kish, conical base tapering upward to a narrow point 
where there is a projecting hand, and then spreading outward 
to a pronouncedly carinate rim. 

In PSBA. 1909* 75—7, 1 studied the philological and 
archaeological evidence. There can he little doubt but that 
the Kish stands are the ancient precursors of the C&ssite, 
Assyrian, and late Babylonian nitnakku. 

jea^, atetl 1933. £* 
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The classical Sumerian word lor consnr was ma ul -ah. 
See Streck, Assurb. ii, 282, 27, where the variant has ni$-nn< 
Hence mzsttbhti. the loan-word, has the same meaning as 
niibuxibJku. These ttuizab were frequently made of reeds, 
Bdesner, SBH. 77, 30 ; ZA. 19, 385; B. ii, 9, A list of reed 
wombs occurs in Rommel Festschrift h pi. v. obv* 1-3. period 
circa 2300 e.c. The reed ma$t& is mentioned hi a test of the 
period of Duiigi r where it is said to contain 20 sila of grain, 
about 3| quarts, 

A Kish syllabary mentions rmsabs made of nnnex wood 
and of tamarisk. Foebeb PBS, v, 100 ; iii, 28, a reed tw&sb, 
dearly means a wicker cradle for an infant* Sec Ungnad h 
Ipimurabi Geseizt\ No. 1760 r p. 145* The word maaab = 
nuinabbu existed .side by aide with ttihtakht in the late period. 
A ma-M-ab kart of silver, used for sacrifices tnakkiti), 
YOS * vi, 62 * 10; cf, 189, 14, Neo-Baby Ionian period* Cf. 
Zimiucrn. Rf. r p. 120 r 6 h the reed ma$ab taru of d Bau p 
j T e, of the storehouse of the goddess Barn 

Mr. Mackays question as to whether the fiiknakkn could be 
made of reeds is, therefore, to be answered in the affirmative. 

and ttitjua may well mean stand for supporting a censer 
pan, or a support for a cradle. But by pars jiro toff* these 
words dearly mean censer. Whether the comparison with 
the modern Indian reed stands is justifiable I cannot say. 
The shapes of pottery objects so often imitated those of 
car!icr reed wicker products that Maekay's contention is 
certainly timely and illuminating* 
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The Origin of Bunking in Mediaeval Islam : 

A contribution to the economic history td the Jews of 
Baghdad in the tenth century 

By WALTER FI BOH EL 

I 

rjTHE isiur few decades haw seen tlie publication of ecveral 
hitherto unedited Arab sources relative to the history 
of the Libbasid empire in the tenth century—such as Ktifib 
tu rlh'k by HihiE ns-fjahi, 1 the volumes of Hiska- 

waihi s Kilab f ajurib ai-wmm r and at-Ta n u khl ‘ a Nishtnar 
al-muhaflftra *— that are a veritable storehouse of information 
on the social, economic, and political situation of that period. 
These works * have revealed a completely new world to us : 
they show tta, so to speak* the back stage of tenth century 

1 EiL with notes and glcaaojy by H, F. Amedrto, Leyden, YWH ■ 
u hLrei'iat^it Wtiz. 

1 Ed. unci tnuwlftted by II. F r Am«L™ ajul D. 5. M&rgaliouth in The 
r.olJectioii Th* ErHp*e of th? A idlin' i jf (Mpkk; Original CAmdcla of lAr 
Fourth I Ham iv t't iflurtf + Oxford* 1 Ill'll, ]-vii , fllibrf'TtatfMl .We^iS-. A 
edUkm of MihikmwuEj hail dJffflwly been iruhLitod by L. Cneuim m Lh !■■ 
Gibb Mi'Dtorii] Mh, 1913. 

3 Ell. by D. B. Mar^olmutli, London, 1922. OrtanUl TrauMalton Fund, 
vu3. livii - tiimJttfd uediT tbc title The Ttibh-lalk of a McAopfiiQtniQn 
Jud$^ tandon, 1923* Oriental Traps I at ion Fund, vol. JtJviii ; ahborviatrd 
Ta a. [. A second vei min - el thin work ha * bwn found rtnmtly by F. kn-nk-n u 
l1j Rriij-h MwetllGa, and has be-eii published by ]>, W. MorgoljoPth in 
/-n rmit dtrAtn&mi t A rof* d iMirmi *. I9S0; ibbrvT Luted, Tan. IL Heir 
l wi^h to thank Pi-^fanflor D. S. Marini mj u t h ini kindly baring called mv 
ultPnlian, jU the I Sib OrsuntaJlfits 1 Congress nf Leyden, to his edition of 
LinakhTa ahiund |4irt F nf the exialcnce of which J bud been unaware cpji 
to Ihim, E hi 1 ’ nho [.he Inmatatjoji of thf said second Totume in Jidntttif 
<. liJilmrs, HEtl, thiel^ bowew, bae not been acceMihSts bn ma here. 

I wrioJd oJto refi-r befc tfl 'irtS 5- -SHred. T rL ^* r £ Gonfinnaf wj, I'd. do Gnejo> 
Leydi'n, IB07 b further lo £ itiih rrl^mxzird 7 by Ibn ‘AbdiiH mbdahjihiyATi. ed. 
T “ MziL: tocsimik U-\pz^ Um ; to rd-TuMulM Kiidh al Fitraj Wd al- 

hh idifaht i 'lLro. ] VN iTJ-— 1 ; to Far/SI: Ir*h r ni ipLurrt, «i. MargolioulJx, and 
lo Lb? lrorkfl r_jf the Amb k T ."Dffrapbere thiht. (fr&jr. A raft, dfr 
and bin tori rtn« \h, al-Atir, otMnStdi, al-Tabari. L Ta.jhnbardualc.1 
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■Abbasad administration and we gee the governmental 
machinery with, all its ramifications m action. 

Thia is chiefly due to the historiographical approach ol the 
authors 1 ; being themadvfcs high government officials* they 
dwell particularly on economic and administrative details, 
and are moat keenly interested in financial affairs, in the 
system of farming revenue, the management of estates* 
the bureaucratic apparatus, the viziers and their actions. 
These sources for the administration of the 1 Abbfisid empire 
contain a vast number of names and titles of different institu¬ 
tions* departments, and offices, which all represent parts of 
the administrative network which we see functioning, But 
we do not immediately perceive how all those institutions 
work and, by mutual efforts, bring about the resulting effect; 
neither do we see wlmt function corresponds to each link o£ 
this governmental machine* 

In order to orientate oneself in this administrative maze, 
only one method is possible: to start from the termittologff? 
investigating each term or title separately* In a primeval 
forest the uprooting of a single tree, with all its entangle¬ 
ments and intricacies, may open a way to a clearing : so 
here, the analysis of a particular expression and its thorough 
elucidation may help to disentangle the whole skein of 
concepts. 

T have already applied this method to the expressions 
bait mitt aklhasm and bait mat at-amma, among others, that 
occur so frequently m these sources and in this way 
investigated the relations between the Caliph's privy purse 
J'l* and the public exchequer (CU! JU ).* 

1 RnEArijiitii Usft place Kr.upit'fl by those wrilFirj! in Ar*b Matoriiikipapby* 
cL the viirinuts editors* prefccMj further, JO, S. MRrpu1k>4lLli, Ambic 
1'is.l' iJt?a, 11-1 Se, pp, lii-H—137 i tlin c.'i 3 rT 0 HpondJnji irtictEH in the 
Efiflye lapsed in of iNlam, AuswIjci in Der l/tlam, U(|@|] pp-IG£ 114; ShiiL* 
v (J9L4), pp. ^35-36 j ; M Il^rl rimnn, iA Ana der G^'.-U^chuft dee viTfallcn- 
lIpd AhliWiLdtfnrL’sehca/' £* AFpnde Oneida f, ijj, pp t 247-26ft. 

■ \ my lit it fay r. zut Ottchk Ala d*r im 

10, Juhrhunrltrt], to be pubtiehwl presently. 
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Jti t-lie following pages a further advance Into the hitherto 
much neglected field of Moslem financial adjoainistration will 
be attempted., and at. the wiirne time, in connection with the 
term jahbadh, the importance of these sources for Jw/rish 
history will be illustrated. That they should possess an eh 
an importance may seem surprising at- first eight. But our 
authors., just because of their fondness lor economic and 
administrative details, and thanks to their high degree of 
objectivity and impartiality, make frequent mention in their 
works of Jews, who held important titles and offices, and 
whose functions in tin- Her vice of the state must have been 
closely connected with the financial administration of their 
Limes ; so closely thul a Muslim historian must needs mention 
them. 


II. The Function of a Jahuai>u 
We may conveniently choose as a starting-point for onr 
inquiry the concept of jahhadh { An Arab lexico¬ 

grapher a paraphrases this term in a general way as 14 a money 
expert, experienced in most intricate affairs, very well versed 
in matters of cash *\ Dozy 3 renders the expression with 
L+ v^rificareur, changenr Pr ± Karubacek 4 with Si Saeekelwart ”, 
v. Kromer s with ' Hegiernngskassicrcr 1f f Wahrmumlwith 
11 ein guter Geldkcnner, tin geachlckter "Wechaler * J t Amedroz 7 

1 Td}-al.*Aru*. jj H p, Stfk [lazy, SuppMmtent, \ r p. 225* a.T., rawi* aJjO 
J iA f thi}: r j , pL. Jjj , CL VtJlera, JkzioHi f V ?a i r a #vj t i, p .Vi I. ^. r. - , 

czn^tor vuctijftJiutLi, The mrini juh?«i\lk U smppoaed to be of Fmsftii 
origin. 

1 TAj-ttl- k Arti#, p, &5S, 

* I)OET f ibidj, 

* Mtiitilnnyin bum dtr Smmnlvup i2>r fittfarzOQ Ra \ u+, r, Vienna, 

lB&tt vol. ii r p. 1G9, 

1 f (fie r (Lu £ianahm#A^rf tfe* Viemift, I&87, Ji, 

" IhinAwOrtcrbiich drr arabufckrn utui tUuhtrkt'u SpfatiAc, Gifswn, \&&l t 
K p, 464. 

Glossary to fiifr edition nj KiftiFi oJ-irwrarn 1 , p. SLK ff, + hciwavfJ 1 , JRA<S, t 
l&OS, p 432, 11 lwtiTii>g-fi|(*rk, ,r 
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with “treasury receiver *% D. 5. Margotioulh 1 with 
* 4 collector m \ A_ Mez 1 with “ Bankier ”* and L. Maflflignon 3 
likewise With H banquier *\ 

A bearer of this title jahikidh is already mentioned in Arab 
sources of the time of ai-Mansur (754-775), 1 But persons fiu 
designated become more evident only in the tenth century. 
This fact is probably connected with the flourishing state 
of commerce at tins period and the changed basis of its 
general economic structure. Towards the end of the ninth 
century a change in the financial adminlHLrafion of the 
"Abbasid empire took place, and this, os von Kramer has 
already pointed out; 6 was due to the replacement o! the silver 
(dtrAom) standard, hit her tu u_h+h! in Islamic .state economy, 
by the gold (tHaar) standard r ft is noteworthy that in the 
tax’foUs of the eighth and ninth centuries a the revenues of 
the western provinces are expressed in gold T while those of 
the eastern ones arc expressed in silver. On the other hand, 
in a tenth century budget all the items are already expressed 
i n gold. T hese new eurre ney coin lit kms, as well as t be diversity 
of coins in ciroulatiott, 7 and their fluctuating relative valuer 

s Misk- and TV*-, |ykafiinrt, 

1 J?i£ dc* Ida TH* BeidetlwTK h 1022* p. 4S, 450. 

1 La Pastian. iF .M Iftiilftj, Pari a. 3 U 22 ., i, [i. liftfi. ftee now I,. VI .mainimn, 
,h L'lJlfluwiiS de I'la]nin nu EiOycn a^f Kuf La E-.unluh^n r( fciflOf tloa 

liAEfcr|UL’ri juiyrs 11 (Jfodtetim iT^tudnt tlr I'lnUituI Fnmfrh iit 

Datita*). 1032, Thigh 3 rfi 1 ‘ivrti wlipu I hr pri-imr fll. 111 .lv waa aJrtwLy 
co® eluded - 

* b K 'Abdil? Kit&h uf-irJjii rtl‘ r J^ ipxig, I p. S3a p L. y„ 

LI; p. ti3a. L.T 

1 tip. ciit.. p, 6 ff. 

* Th«i' but-toll*, upon whinh A. t. Kihuw hadf*! Jaia study of thv 
SnHm-iftl ftdmimstntms m Ins still v&ltlhbk KukurgsmkkhU d<& CJrirjii.*, 
W'icn, INSTS, i, pp. 2iV>-37tJ f nnd inYrrhandixapcH ft#* [If. Internal* Oriental. 

Wtfn, I "s84:!_ pp. 1—IS, J.re to found fin cJifiinokigii^ l orriorj : 
(\i) h r Khaldun* 41 Muqaiklima/" ed r Quit remirr, A T «fic« ?f «lr nit* 
1 H5&, toL ivj, pp r S'J 1 -i , (i} h. ‘Abdnii il Jahthi yUrT. JCi"frift of- unt^E nd\ 
t. iliik, pjx 1 796- 1 S2ft . [?\ ^udiiflwi ft. Jit'far. h|, rk Goeje, vi, pp, 23(1 - 

(d) ft. KJ\&rdadhhfh n ed. do Gwjr, vl, p. S ff L 

7 The Arib ^flographers And othfr Ami) toncoBi contain many rflfeTBnecr* 
tu tin? variety of Linitift Jind ibdr respective Tifini, Cf, if,g. /rffejJtAn 203, 
12: 7; 21U. S. ft. /Tauyaf* 2S7. I ; 270, 6. Jfugmfrfui, 29S. 3, 

IT. «p^eillly ITiii H 20S and 314. 
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necessitated the conversion of coins received by the public 
exchequer, and it was just this conversion that wm performed 
by the jabbadh, The jtikhudh's function, accordingly became 
an indispcusable nne T and his heightened importance is most 
dearly manifested by three facts: (n) the frequent mention 
of the mal ul-jahlMidha (iiJLfi-l iJ-u-Ji ? (6) the establishmg of 

a special Dtwdn al-jahbadhn jL:], and (c) the frequent 

mention of bearers of the title of jahbadh by name. 

The ??da7 fti-jahbadha is a sort of tax* a premium or exchange 
rate that played a considerable part in the financial life of 
those times. As a special item, it appears in the income 
budget for 918-1SL 1 In \Yuz. 2nd, we come again across 
the^ttjj] al-jahbadhu as an integral part of the public income, 
and the discuss ion wherein it is mentioned gives us for the 
first time valuable information as to the real nature of this 
concept. 1 

We learn therefrom that s Ali b, *lsa s later so famous as n 
\ irier, had to draw up a budget of the revenues of the Mosul 
ami Zab district when he wns the head of the Dlwiin ud^iti^. 
His principal it was Abu 'Abbas b. al-Furat, the brother of 
the Vizier Hasan b. al-Furat- found on examining this 

budget scheme that £JU§H Jit hud not been included as an 

item. f Ali b. 'lun* however, replied that he wanted to be fair 
in his Treatment of the taxpayers and not impose the money¬ 
changer a profit upon the subjects of tide newly conquered 
province, Nevertheless* Abu ‘Abbia b. al-Funlt insisted 
upon the registration of this exchange rate 3 as a special 
item of the revenue.^ We hear later of a certain Hasan 


1 Kiemer, EinnoA mbudgcl, pp. [ffl p 33, 34, 33. 
i Of, ilso H- F. Amedbro^ " AblM^id AdmiDistmtioji in it a 
jfiA&i JS1I3, p. m 

* Further mden^ for mal nJ-jahkuiAit v. -PI 

irEM- LSI* 71. QTMtremfcre .lfur nl, r i, IBP, c£L by Daw, ibid. 
Cf. ftp* Huff* Stot&kn md Uitttiluuy, t\, Berlin, 1S&7, pp. 27+ a , 340, 

1 Wm^ 256. This item brought the at*to in no 1 e&£ ihsm 10 H OCO dinacs. 
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b. Abi 'Isa an-xi&qqpd^ who waa placed in charge of the null 
al-jahhadhu. 

The establishment of a *per.inl ^ hrbt reported 

in the year 92B, 1 and as its head is mentioned a Christian 
Ibrahim h. Ayyub* In kudanrn b. JaTar's Kit lib &l QhartLj 
the institution of iMwan al-jakbculha is discussed in detail, and 
full partietdars are given about the a Hairs conducted by it, 3 

But the part played by the jfihhadh is revealed not only by 
the coming into use of >ml al-jahbadh as a fixed term of tenth 
century Islamic financial administration and by the institu¬ 
tion of a Btwanu Our sources also mention lururefs of the title 
of jaltbadh by their name and even give us fairly precise 
information as to their activities. We thus hear, e.g. T of a 
jaihadh named Ibrahim b. Ahmed b. Idris,* of one Ihmlnm 
b. Yubanna, 6 of a Zakariyyn b. Yulianna,* of Sabi b. StmrJ 
of Israel b, Salih.* of Nicolas b, Andniin, B of Merkfir b. 
Shamida, 11 * etc. u 

III. The Position of the abl adr-hhjm ma in the Tenth 

Century 

Of all the bearers of the jahbadh title, however, none seem 
to have played at the Caliph al Muqtmiir's court a part equal 
to that of two bankers who are expressly designated as 

1 IFar. h 2SH. 4 m t v, ik} li u:., 5^4. 

1 'Ariku 133, 8, 

3 MS, rmrlJi, No. 5907, lol. £36. An edltEoti ol 6 part of this m&nn- 
Scrip! in b preparation by me. Mez, ibicL + p, lil y coils tb-> DJffan 
4+ Rekhabank r \ whkh r however. U much too modeni- 

* Wvs-, £24, 

» Wws.. 22ft | JTlifc, D5 t 99. 

* W*z^ IBS. 

I HUL., 349 t 3m 

■ Jlwfc.34S.it SSL 

f In & pftpyrUH of the tenth century, od, by IJ, S, Mm^oJ ionth, in ** Select 
Arabic Papyri of the Ry lamia ColiWktfi ” in Fforikpium Af. dn Yogu?. 
Faria, 1SW9 P pp. 41ti-17, H t-rc th* jahbadh roccivna the Kharaj. 

In an ekrenth century papyrus, ed. lay K amt merit, l.£- 

II Cf, If. Kofto r ed. dc Goeje K p. 2th7- Tiittf also GotthdJ-Worrell, G*nisa 
fragment*,. New York, 1B27* pp P 70-1 and pp. 104-5. 
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ttl-johhadhdh al-yahudiy^dn. namely, Joseph b. Pbineas 1 and 
Art on l>, Amrnm. 3 This surprising fact leads us to the 
problem of Jewish court officials in Abbaaid times. There 
is no oenrl to take up here the entire problem of the position 
of Jews and the akl c uth-dkimma generally Ln Islamic state 
service,* The very casual remarks to be found in Arab 
literature certainly show dearly that though the Islamic aliens 
laws strictly forbade the admission of non-Mohammedans to 
administrative posts, this prohibition was never strictly 
observed. There b direct historical evidence for the activity 
of Jews, Christians, and other members of w protected 
religions *' in various departments of Islamic state service 
at all times. The edicts disqualifying Christians and Jews for 
offices in the government, repented as often ns a new Caliph 
succeeded to the throne, axe only symptomatic of the imperfect 
application of the theory, and show that practical life followed 
other rides than those to which jurists and theologians 
aspired,* 

The Caliphs were, in fact, quite unable to dispense w ith the 
particular abilities of the akl udk-ilktmHHi for certain pro¬ 
fessions, and were thus obliged to admit them into the ranks 
of thdr civil service. The Caliph ul-Muqtadir. too, whose 
reign, descrifted by our sources. is the only one with which 

1 ITte, 7fi r SO, 1 5ft. 173; -jlriftp 74 ■ T**» 1U 81 S, a 

t£ \ -L^l I. sunset imrS 

* W*i. t 33, m, m 30S-T i Mi*k. r 70-80, 113; I3s ; Arik m 

74. PI ; Tan,, jj, SL CT. Cl. *Lk 44. M. 1^L\ a 

1 The newr-at pablic*ttdni cm this Biihjtrt., A S, Trittw, Th* C*Uiph* 

Subject* f Ln&ilon, 1SI30 ; ud a fuxihET Article by 

tlie -flam* Author in JBAS-, April, 1931* pp. 311-330, may also 

hr manic Co R. GnttlraiE, Hh Aft Answer to ihv Dkhism Eh," in JJ.03. t rd. 41. 
ll-UL pp, 333-45", Mp. jk, 3S7 j and tit M, Be]in, " Fctcma i^Iatil k la 
condition dra Dhimnij* , . . e» pay« main InAttl/ 1 Joum. 1851* 

PP- 4&5-G, A. af«5, J,fc* pp. 29-5S, is inRiraetive. 

* Cf. I. Gofd*£hflr # “ Usages Juifc d’flpree la liltcratur* religicu** dee 
IbmIhiiiii” AEJ/., toL Sxrffl {IS04), pp. 75—L^i the " Append™ h \ 
pp. 31 fl-p in wpwistly inJUruttivr. though concerned with later times. 
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we are here concerned F could not help admitting Jews and 
Christiana to certain governmental functions. Even before 
his reign 1 there must have been non-Muslim civil servant^ 
lor he had to regulate anew the question of the ahl adh-dhimma 
us administrative officials at the very beginning of his reign. 
In * he promulgated an edict admitting Jews and ChristasM 
to only two state functions, namely. Lliat of physician ami 

that of bunker (Jju *-*-). 3 It is extremely significant that 

he did not want to exclude Jews and Christians from all 
administrative posts, but only to detine the offices to which 
they were to be restricted. In so doing he was probably only 
legalizing the tfalux tpia, whilst hiking into consideration 
the needs of the £tate. 

The extent of the Jews' participation in those two official 


1 During ihe rebru ill thr Caliph fcl-BliVUrj id* mjnwrxraa Jrwi find 
i 'hriBtiaus again became of^c|»lfl + Tbn Vizier + lTt>n.1d&l]Jib b. 

GiilRiJiijin m 4 reply lu the Caliph, Ju*tl£Le& this miyuun aa follows: lL Xo* 
lH>canfsi; of any sympathy on my part for Judtu-m Of Ohrieijanity did I 
take the Hobel^en into Civil aerviee, but heennae 1 found th»m id W 
mure frdlbfully ittuihcd to thy dynasty tbaii Mli>0l4H Cited by Cr«t: f 
vul. v, |i, ST7, And Mubi^uv, v• ■ I ii, p. lUH r from a pnfedajjfo in J L J. Ashman i‘s 
iObiiolJu’CiJ Urittihtlfx hii™TMi T Rome, ITIIHThH, fqL ili, part -■ 

t Strangely ennwghj ui-jlIib't Tabari nor b. AVIr menlLun- 'hir* e&n the 
only t'tukisH: i* Abu'l Midjnr.iti U, T-ftgbj j haul i'* work, A ji- Xujtim uz 
XiiAiro, rd. i". ii. JnyjibolJL I^-ydL I L vol. Li, p. 174. The t-c-sL 

jinuJh nrt fnlEdWH 

±iii LL^'ij w-iail J| JjltJij M-t~ i 

According to t tLi ^ edict, Jcwn and Christ urns wvm ab-.i aga i I ■ subjected fen 
limitations of nttirp; buE it is intproba bit 1 that the latter wrrt aljicifcly 
reform! \4nh, 30 r mftlltKMfi a particular prohibition directed against 
Christ Latin hi the civil f^rricc. 

1 For lhv torn elation of this cxpr^Bion by 4+ busker " v. p, 'J ; cl, also 
de Sbcv, ChT£*iomaihk _4ra£e T Paris, ISOft, ii, p, 330. apne] Fleischer* Lc. 
It La justified by the nL’tu.'iL font liniia of tfarjdUdA nhieh we really know 
only now from the new rfnir- .■•■. Thn bulking funotion o£ the yfiAfrid* only 
evolved In the froth ■n'ntury from sorting and trading in coins. Tilt: 
ct ulul eutl from m i ■ EL^y-i:banu F, r to i n i m mv- UtllLi >r mid linker i a a phenomenon 
that has al^o been observed s el othi r civilIiutide**. I i dc M. Wcbfll\ I V irtschufu 
fff'Whkhttv MQm'hfn. l&^y F p. H.-miLw. d, Staatusw. s.c. Dan km, 

KuliPcbcr, IFo rraftflTtfJfcr ttnrf Geidaugfsifar i m .UittfhiUrT. 7-* \ thrift fur 
Volkjtutirixhafi Sacialpalitik tawd r#n^j| l rvN^ h vol. 17 | I£w.lS| h p. 21 S, 
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functions left open to them by the State cotdd hitherto only 
be inferred from a single reference in the Tyork of the Arab 
geographer nJ-Muqaddasi , 1 In describing the situation in 
Egypt and Syria he sap: iJ Mo$fc bankers 1 (jaMbidfia 
dyers h money-changers {sag&rifat), and tanners 
here are Jews B ; most medical men 4 and clerks 5 ( 
aOJIj are Christians r TJ 


1 Ed_ da Goeje, vii, Leyden, 11^06, p. Ifl3 | r ft, 

I hr- new Kdrotrii show ha that this distribution oF quu u pat ionfc cxtetod 
ncvL only 4H Syria, and E^ypt h but Jdso in Ha by kbit at the same time. 
Fortho uriier period ef. AbQ YuSai. Km al-kharaj+ id Rallq, pp, 70-1. 

3 TliJii Btftjr.'rncnL how^vrr, applies only to the end -.<1 thu ninth and the 
titjgmnsnu r| f the tenth century, Tftc learn I ruin the recently {HdJltllcd 
treatise of (b» hmau Arab writer aMihii $6«), Cairo," cd. 

I- ■ Kinkfii, that at the tune of the Caliph Mtitawai kit(ti47-8HJ J1 he Baby Ionian 
dhwi warn dyers, tannery tarimra. butcher*, ©to,* while the Christinxi* ht-ld 
tie socially higher jkoaiticrae,, bt-ing money-changer a* MQrtirieflp court 
attendant*. men, druggist*. etc. Ci. |i, & MargnlloiUb, p All b. 

Ratibun aLTfebauri a Book of Religion T " (j ProcttditigA ftf S hr British Academy, 
3Vl ' \im. p. 173). Fidr, however, id-Jiihiz, Kim nl fraynunn. Cairo, iftifl, 
%-, p. &2, where .Tews ar© praised bft-aus* of tbclr riuoerity—perhaps as 
bunki-ra, els Professor Mmigotiouth SUgRCHta. In the course of the tenth 
oeahiry a cotiFOiJcnsble change must have taken place in thfr profe^iooal 
SWuctUTQ of | he Jewi-h population, Probably the ftp pi u ranee oE Jvn eh 
banfecfii nit government ti-rumy uncial* In B&ghdid must have Wn 
Connected with the fctAttcrUl crisis nf that time and the extraordinary 
financial nmln of the Slate, which bad to make u^c cl the Jews in order 
to meet | hem. 

A3 (o the trmtU* of abJaliif v, arm also tf, Fritftch, H Mam end 
(IhrLt-tcutum fan Miiivlilter " {Brit,rtce mr G^Mchtt- Jt-r mwletiiischpd, 
PoLcmik gegsn dftN ChriiUntnm In ir*hL“cher gpmehe), BmEaa p 10110 ; he 
J L«dgm, the treatise of abJaiiit | t i tfcu- reign of the Caliph aJ-tf* J muD (Sl£- 
833), Fide H, Hil^chfckl, “ Mohammedan Criticism of I ho Bible," JQtt„ 
)SliL i ISM>1 f T pp, l! r p|i 2 h 23&—JO- Finkel «■ Iuiroctcriies thLs 1 r^atiiO aa 
utbiqui-, in th© whole rangv of Mrd:ammrdiLTi palomiool Literature M 
{Journal of thf American Oriental fi»citly r vo|. \[y\] (|&i!7), pp. 311-^23), 

* Among the medical men named in otir &on**fe® tlM?ro are, jud^ino; bv 

namee and draignhilona, B^pareuth no Jews. Fitfr 6. af.<h/fi. p , ]04 p 409; 

( ] ' -44-^ Cf. X ObtTTncyor, Die Land-*-haft Babyhmim, Frankfurt r.M.. k 

J29, pp, * rO-j!; H. Bowen, Ali b. /.ws, ths GolmI I'iriVr, Cambridge, MB, 

\ 1'- ! S4, 101, !? 2 j , 3,11 ; R, Levy, A Hugh.Ind Cbronirfe, L'trubridee, 

Pp- IIO-S. 

J Tii^, i^flurace rtf Christian iK<crrtari<^ and derka mind, in v$t» of the 
r^trii;! Lvc rdiL't uf *l-Muqtodir k have Wu very powerful tn^AhhfiaId ndmini^ 
strati an. Tbr ^>ur™ note thin fact with regret mor^ ibnn Q nce k ChriNttous 
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The evidence of the geographer Muqaddaai, together with 
the edict of the Caliph al-Muqtadlr, 1 have hitherto been the 
only direct statement® a we had concerning the occupations 
of the Jews in the tenth century *Atobasid empire. Now our 
new sources nut only confirm these -statements* but also 
supplement them considerably. The data now in our 
possession actually show us two Jews, Joseph b. FLiness and 
Aaron b, Amrant in the performance of their jakhadk functions, 
and the part they were able to play tn virtue thereof at the 
court, of the Caliph al-Muqtadir. To these Jewish bankers 
we wil] now direct our attention, 

IV, Titles, Internal Organisation and Period 

Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. A in ram are repeatedly 
mentioned in the sources as al-jaJihadhdii the 

two Jewish bankers, 3 or at-tfijjar+ the merchants *; and each 
of them is also referred as jahbadh al-Akvtax, the banker of the 
province of Ahwaz^ in which capacity they probably had to 
execute certain financial operations in connection with the 
revenue from this province. 

Those titles alone, to say nothing of the relative frequency 
of references to these Jews in the sources, indicate the important 
position occupied by them in the financial administration of 
the "Abbasid empire. It is confirmed by another title which 

wen? lufmter*- of she mmt important In win*, Cl 23* 143^ 21tl • 

*Arib t ,11', A; IH4 h 13 {Fmj t is, l4lq, Thm ™ mn a Christian war 
minister, ami chairman of the Diwan al-jli^h. 

1 The piw^e from Qucb «bJjic Hanati'a bJ-iVoin bait itfS&hr 

wL Bulaq K J 30 CI* p. 74 , quoted by E. Fignin in the aboTt-EPcntionH 
TFDrli (p, 30H), waa not sccCBa iL]e to me. Al-Muqtadir H [jraknl there lor 
haring prohibited the idmi^iou ol Jews and CJiTkiann to fiscal offices 
and thr. adminWratiLiQ of crown land, 

3 Therefore ihreo uoIecibg are the only ones quoted by Jewish historian^ 
like- tiroetr, Uabnow, Dlnaliure, etc* Noteworthy is* in spite of oil* the 
Utfk cl the Arab writer Yuraf R. Ghanima, TV fikh yoAirf oi-'lra$ f 
Baghdad* 1024. pp. ftS-UO. 

* Arib^ 74 l4 ; If M 2 ., 70-81 ; T«*- t ii, SI-fL 

1 W^m tw Mi*k^ 44, 8S, 129; Tan., H. 85, 4n-8, 

* W*z„ 81 ? Tan., ii, S4« Wuz,. 17H. 
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accurately describe* the part they played, In the extremely 
enlightening list of forms of address to the state and court 
officials of al-lluqtadir 1 the names ol Joseph b. Pliineas and 
Aaron b. Amram are also included and they are honoured with 

the title"Court Bankers”, jahabidhat al-hadrat (£ JP Jsi- l i 
to whom a particular form ol address was due T Undoubtedly 
these Court Bankers were privileged Hb Hufjtidcn *% whose 
relations with the Caliph aud his Viziers were of the closest. 
Nearly in all the passages that tell us anything about 
dealings with Joseph h, Pliineas and Aaron H. Amram, they 
an- represented as noting conjointly, They are designated 
by the stereotyped formula oi “ the twp Jewish bankers or 
the merchants The title M Court Banker 14 was bestowed 
upon both of them simultaneously. The state authorities, ns 
we shall presently see, treat them as a unity, and when the 
Vizier is in need of money both are requested to appear at 
Court, The loan that the Vizier gets from them is granted 
by contract for a period of sixteen years, with both of them, 
with Joseph b. Phineos and Aaron, b, Ammm, and even with 
their successors The punishment the Vizier 

tlireatens tbenj with would have been !>onie hv both of 
them, by Joseph k Phinea? as well as by Aaron k Amram. 
and even by their heiis ]^Jj* 

These indications suffice for us to infer that the two had 
formed themselves into a company and to regard them as 
a single firm. 3 This firm may have comprised others besides 

1 H'if-, L5S-EL Iteaidr* those Iwu xTews there w** also a certa i ti ZakarivyA 
h, Vuhflnna upon whnfQ the honour of this title was rouf^rrud, but wtf dti 
hui tunr Anything ftbout him ur hi* activity rl*r where. L* MEUtugnon 
(Ln Fa**iun d'nl. Maltaj, Pates, ltb!£, i/p. ***0) thought lhat th±i Zakariyyl 
*** also a but tbi* is impoflsibt&. Vide now bit L'injtufw* <k Vldam 
an tna^ftn age . . p, & Ci- a, whore he admif* 11 peut etr.- im chretipp 1fc . 

* Hrc Wuz. r Stin-Hl.L Tai i,* ii, &4 U -B5 a . 

M The Giumii- KesjHMisa fumlab abundant evident* of commercial partner¬ 
ship and it4*0ci*taJ enterpd* 5 * ole,* of thirl period, l irf* J. Mann, 
i F S'24, Lmnuj^ the Middle Age* 3 fnrmalion of eona pansem was frcqaetit 
among KiiiM^n Jews sJso. Vide M, Hoffmann, £>*r ffrJdhamM der 
deuJUcfcn Judea »i* l/rlltfui tier, Leipzig l&iO, p, 5H>. 
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■Toi^pli b. Phineas ami Aaron b. Amram. Ruck ** others 1T 
arc dcady alluded to in the above-mentioned expressions* 
meaning u heirs '* and s+ aucowfiiwa ”, Presumably they wore 
sons and other relatives of the two principals. Of a son 
of Aaron b. Amrn m. who acted as jahbttd/i Lit court, together 
with bin father, there is express mention, 1 * 3 
The Vizier and the court generally must certainly have 
had a more or lees concrete idea of those further partners of 
the banking firm, or they would presumably not have 
referred to them as they did* 

The sources do not tell us for what reasons those court 
bankers had organized themselves m as to form a firm* but 
jK!rhn|ja it was because ol the considerable financial require¬ 
ments they had to meet as IIofjiidrt\ T the carrying out of 
which seems to have been above the capacity of a single 
individual, especially as, in that Lime, the risk of considerable 
financial operations was particularly great. 1 In any case, 
we have here before us a single banking house, and in modem 
terminology it. would probably be appropriate to designate 
it- as Joseph, Aaron and Co,, Joseph, Aaron and heirs, or 
Joseph, Apron aisuf successor*. Head Office, Baghdad^ 

We are not only enabled to make statements as to the 
inner organization of that banking firm, but are also in a 
position to define in a more precise way the period of time 
in which these Jewish bankers were demonstrably connected 
with the Court. 

first of all we possess a direct testimony to the ieminrn 

1 MUk* 

1 Then will be much lo imj abuui ihe internal management nf tMfl 
hanking house later on, when iba function* wilt be dealt with. 

3 In Baghdad there was a. particular quarter where thff mnuBy-chiCgvra 
ami haiikfere were to bv found. Thia lh Wall Street." of Baghdad WJW 

calErd w *Aun-Strnct" CL Tan,, i, p. 2 & 1 ; Mint.. 247^3; 

/fiiiiri, u 39$l e bL Islamic CuUun^ 1631+ p. 57k M*y not. onr Conft Jewa 
hate had their offitoa In this street ? This street La nut mint ion ad eith+T 
in Lr Strange. Baghdad dwttmg thr. Ahbtuid Caftphotet Or ford, 1900, or in 
M- f'lnrk, £h> riffr j LorndmAafl Bahtflan k liyden, ] 1HN>. 
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a quo nf their activity as court bankers, 1 namely, according 
to at-TantikH f who says: 11 The tiro {i a $ t Joseph b r Phiwa-s 
and Aaron b. imn) wre appointed in the time of 
M VbmdaUak 6. Yuhyti al-KhaqSm™ But this Bt&tenieiit, 
useful as it is, can only concord with the other facts anti 
dates given in the Arab sources iI we regard the name 
'Ubaidallah b. Yahya as a textual error and read instead 
Mn hummed b. TJb&ldnJlah h r YaljysL 

’Ubaidallah b. Yshya a was Vizier under the Caliph al- 
Mutawaldril from 852 to 858 and under the Caliph □l-Miftamid 
from 8€7 to 875. Tint the negative attitude taken by those 
two sovereigns towards the admission of a hi adh-dhimma into 
nivil service is too well known to admit- of the assumption 
that Jews could have occupied high offices during their reigns, 
still less that Jews would have been appointed to high offices 
just by them. And a part from its inherent improbability 
there is no evidence whatever in the sources to support such 
a supposition. On the other hand, Mohammed b T Yahytl, 
the son of TJbaidallah b. Yahya, was one of abMnqtadir'e 
Viziers (911-12) and lived just during the period when we 
hear for the first time concrete data about these Jews and 
their activities. It is almost impossible to assume that their 
activities took place more than thirty years before any sources 
mention them \ rather must their appointment as court-Jews 
have taken place when Mohammed b. UbaidalLiili was already 
Vizier, he T somewhere between 911 and 912 ax. The facts 
do agree with for the first financial transaction of these 
Jews to be mentioned in our sources took place in the year 
908 s and was carried out with the Vizier b. al-Fur£t t * probably 

1 TLssi statement is only Co be found m a. singlo a timely, Ln part vxij 

of itTinukhra Ntihw&r al-3(vhajctrti y published only two years *£0 bv 
El. Br Margolimaib {Bevm de FAeaddmie Arak d Lkimaa, I& 30 , p. 

5 Zambaar* ibid., pp. 0, 7, 12 ; Eiuydepwdto uf /jJum, ii f e.t t 

1 iTlt, HO : ran., id, SO. Regarding him* rut*: Stncydopadia of latum t 
ti, H.f., and E. dD Za.mhanr t de tt/umibyw ei dt Gknmohpii prjur 

rhufioirt de 17*1™, Hannover, 1UG7. A monograph an this VIei-t 
be a valuable etrtmterp*rt to the nwitdrimtlf work of H- Bowm, The Life 
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gomr years before the title of court-bankers—ao doubt in 
recognition, not in anticipation of services rendered—was 
conferred upon them. During the following years wo hear 
about them again and again, especially in 913, 1 91b, 1 921 , 4 
923.*92-i + 5 and this is a further confirmation of our hypothesis. 

Alter their appointment they seem to have been in 
continuous contact with the court till 923- Perhaps the 
dismissal of the Vizier b. nl-Fumt in 924-5, after his thirl 
term of office, accounts for the silence of the sources after 
92$ on the subject of this firm, whose patron and most 
important A client M he was. Although on the other hand we 
are explicit!v informed that “ they were not dismissed until 
their death ft * the latter may have taken place about this 
time. From this we cun infer the teftWVMH ad quem of their 
activities* 11 Ln any case s id-Muqtadir'a reign must be 
considered as the period in which these activities took place. 

We may now attempt to determine what these operations 
consisted in, 

a rut TimtM of 'AH 6, *ItOf the VUkr t Cambridge and to that of 
HL Grttwhilk, i>if MWLr* Y *&&n, Hamburg. IML Vide *1*0 th® fthmt 
hut CEDcUmt uluinH'tKritatiou a! this Vizier by A. lleij Lhc JffimiaAfflww ** 
pp. 87-0! 

1 Tm t* Hi s IFttfc, Sl- 

1 'At&> 74, 

■ ,¥ufr. + 79, The privileged poaitiem at court of MfOQ b, Amrans can 
ahw be freon from the Feet that he appears in the Inner palaee. as milled in 
79 (reproduced in 'Arik, 01). in connection with the trial ol aMLilS&j 
*8 Ode erf the UffUfel visitor*, y a matter oI conrw. Cl. the story of 
b, Zanji, apod L_ Mii*signcift d Qualrz tutel iftfdilw ttitliif* d h fi lchttoj^i ic 
d k al-ilaUaj< PAi-K 1014, p, 9 (Arab teit); L, MaangoDa. Acs JWw* <TaL 
Hnlttj, Faria, 1022, p* It follows, indeed, from this- paaea^e that 

Aaron h r Amrnm. waff m charge- of the Ntat^priffcmer al»Hallfi|r Cf. L- 
MMaifinUn, Viufwue^ etc,, p. 3, Cl. Mi*k^ 129. whore Aaron, b. Amrana 
and his Kkq are to be fmiml in the rcaldfilU* of the Vizier 

ai.Kimqanc. 

* Ififfb.p 112, 

* Mi*L, 12 S, whem Aaron b, Ataram appear* together with b\a OtrSL 

* ride Tifn-. ii+ Sft. 

t \Yq wUl flee further *n that after the dnth of the twti prineipahl (heir 
rnns and prandum* look owr the affairs- They are called in the W« 
+i EnctTsamaand “ heirs 11 (PFtbe,, 90 f. i Tn*- ? it* 84 ti,)- 

141* (To iw canlinftrd*) 


The Travels of Ippolito Desideri w 

Ex GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


fR CHARLES BELL has given in this pIquslxal (July, 



p. 710J a detailed account of this important book 1 on 
Tibet, which, though already edited in Italian by Puiiii, kii£ 
remained for many years insufficiently known. It. is not. 
therefore, my purpose to write a new 'review of the book. 

I only want to point out some mistake a which are to be found 
in the notes of the editor, and this I do not with the intention 
to criticize the diligent work of Dr. De Filip pi r but to correct 
some wrong statements which could easily be accepted 
without further investigation by reader* imperfectly 
acquainted with tilings Tibetan. 

|J- 379, ii. l!U. It would have been better to state that 
the information of Strschny is wrong. Ngari (rotat* rti) is 
usually called in Tibetan writings Ngari khorsum (-bskor 
gaum). It comprehends Purang f spa ram}, Guge. also called 
Zun zuii (including Oartok, Toling T etc,), and MarynJ. In 
the old inscriptions of Ladakh, Mar ynl is the general name for 
the westernmost portion ol KgarL See for instance the 
inscription of bl>e legs mam fgjal at Skyurbudmn (c'tfj rgyal 
po mar pal dbus fjzun mams idir rgiftil sras bDe ley* rjmm 
ffjt/al siod ), The question will be fully discussed in my 
CuU&dipti of Tibetan I ascript ions. In more recent times the 
usual lorrn is Mabyub though Manyul was originally the 
name of a district near Kirong (skpid pron) on the Nepalese 
frontier. 

p. 37S r n r 24. Gartok is but a summer camp, while Gar 
gutisa is the winter residence. After the big fair of October. 
Gartok is practically deserted, 

p. 381. li. 31. This note is very defective and ought to 

3 An Jecpuaf rtf Tifof- The Initca of IppoEito Dwidefi d Pktnui, E?J. h 
1712-1727, edited Iiy Filippo dr FiHppi (Tbe Eri**d*»y Travellers |. 

IftilL .tPETL 1933- 33 
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bc rewritten. Tibetan studies have so progressed during the 
last years that we may expect a more accurate exposition of 
Tibetan literature than that contained in this note. The 
hKa' fgynr h not translated from the Ihinese (except a few 
treatises), hut from Sanscrit. The Bum is not un edition of 
the same ** reduced to twelve volumes Bum is the usual 
name for the Prajfm-Jjiramitrt in 100,000 verses just as Gya- 
stonpa {brtffftttl sfoA /ki) designates the other redaction of the 
same hook in 8,000 verses. These treatises are not condensed 
editions of the hKa' ngyur, hut separate works included in 
it. But, since they are supposed to contain the very essence 
uf Buddhism, they are very often separately printed and 
deposited in small temples or in private chapels (Via 
cot jfc'uA) instead of the complete set of the bKn’ npynr, 
which is generally so expensive that only big monasteries or 
rich people can a Herd to have it [printed. Nartand is, of course, 
for Narthang (sNat I'an). It is impossible to state that “the 
total result (nf the Tangjrtir) m very inferior to the rerun 
struct ion of the Buddhist Lamaist religion made by Desideri.'' 
The Tangyur (hs'Ttvt m/iyar) contains, in fact, the only key for 
understanding the mystic doctrines upon which Tibetan 
religious experiences are based and it throws a great side¬ 
light upon. Indian culture. 

p. 306, n. 5. That. Thi-aong Dc-tsen went, with his conquests, 
as fur as the Bay of Bengal is quite unknown tn me. 

p. 392, n. 22. The sect of the Sakya pa (m slya pti, 
called after the monastery of Sq xiya ) has nothing to do with 
the Dukpa [qRrttfj pa), nor is this an offshoot of the 
Xying-inapa (r:Vb j nut pa). The ^akya Beet was, as known, 
founded by the great Saskya Pan-cVn, while the a Brag pa 
is a suhsect of the hKa' rgynd pa* the founder of which, in 
Tibet, woe Marpa, tlie master of Mlkruspa. Even Waddell— 
whose information must always be used with caution—has 
settled the relation ol the various sects fairly exactly. Why 
Teahu lama and not Tunhi lama ? 

p. 394 h n. 25. Sron -tern G&m-po is, of course, the same 
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h 3 ^ Kong tsen Ham-po of n, 7 at p». 387 ; bin name is really 
spelt Snap bt&m Kjiii Eli p(k 

p. 390, n. 28 ** Kings of Lackk” is evidently a misprint 

for Ki isles of Tibet. 

p. 397. n. 3ft, He eng is for hDe me og that is Samvara. 
Tin- bsTun Ligvtir contains 21 large literature concerning the 
mystic experiences eimiiecrfccd with his t"i 1 31 - 
p, 402, n. 54. The quest ion of the origin of the Tibetan 
alphabet is more complex than the author suptiKises. Tlse 
researches of Franckr (tint Krnnke as it is written in the note) 
ami those of Hoemle did not exactly clear up many of the 
obscure points* ns he says. The prototype of the Tibetan 
alphabet in to be found in India ami not in Khotfin as tranche 
stated. The article by Ijuufer printed in the Journal 0 / 
American Oriental Society f 1 it 18 „ pp. 34-41? „ dealing with 
this subject should lie consulted. Devanagjn and Devanagn 
are. of course, for Bevanagaru 

p. 403, n, 55, It is not true that M most of the medical 
notions of the Tibetans seem originally to have come from 
China 

The founder of the Tibetan medicine, and at the same time 
the writer of many treatise a on medicine which atiU enjoy 
a great authority in Tibet. I mean gYu tog yon lat\ rngmi pa t 
studied medicine at NrilaiidiL. This statement,, contained in 
his biography, is- supported by the very many treatises 
translated from .Sanscrit and preserved in the bsTwn agyur. 
and by the perusal pf the most famous manual of medicine, 
the Vaulurya mon po t by the aDe drill Sans rgyas rgya mts’m 
p. 404, n T d3. W hatever might be the original connection 
between the two words, pa ^ bones ' is quite different 
from ri« pa = ryi/ud pa " lineage, family . 

p T 408 ^ 11 . 55. The ceremony alluded to- is the p'o iff, which 
consists in the projection of the consciousness of the dead 
into ll new Form of existence r as a rule a paradise. A good 
description of thin rite may he (mind in Madame David 
Neel's Mgstiqncs ft Afagicien* du Tibet, p r 14. 
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p. 414, H. 12. The Kadampa has nothing to do with the 
red acct. Kadampa &Ka 7 gdams pa or shags gsar ma) b 
called the school started by AtMa aBrom stem and Tiui ceu 
bmb po, The sect was, after Tboii fca pa, absorbed into the 
Gelugpaa, 

p. 415, n 14. A±iSa t or better Dlpmukara Atlsa, though 
for some time the abbot of Kalnntla, was not a monk of 
ftlagadha, but of Bengal. He was born in fact in the village 
of Vajravogm? in the \ ikmmpur district, which still exists. 
The place was visited by mo in December, 1936* There an? 
still heaps of ruins; Buddhist images, now worshipped by 
the villager* aa Hindu goda, can still be seen in the place. 
Of course, as stated above, the Kadumpa has nothing to do 
with the flaky* pa; they are t.wo quite distinct and 
independent sects, 

Tsong Kliapa did not codify the Tantras in hill Lam rim. 
This book is nothing else hut an exposition of the mystical 
realization of the supreme truth according to the method of 
the school of Mai trey a and Asahga, and it is chiefly baaed 
upon the A bhisnmay aEafikara of Maitreya. 

p, 417, n. 16. The "doctrine of Metempsychosis and 
Katun* cannot be called Yedantic, but it is pan-Indian. 

p. 417, n. IT, As stated by Sir Charles Bell. Dorjedan 
(rdo rjegdau ) Is Bodbgaya, the pbee which, even now. ! ila«Lan 
pilgrims do not foil to visit in their travels to India. 

p L 418, n. 25. PadnLBBambhava has not been neglects I 
by writers uu Tibetan a objects : it will suffice to mention the 
names of Larder and C*rtlnw'edel. He did not accept the cuIe 
of Avalokrtcsvam, but on the contrary the school of the 
Gekigpus, when firmly established in Tibet, revised the 
literature dt?aling with Padirmsambbava and introduced 
into it the mention of xAvalokite^vara. The Padma Thah-yig. 
which the author mentions, shows clear traces of such 
a revision and of runny an interpolation. The chief god of 
the school of Padmaeambhava is Kim tu bzari po, that is 
Bamautabhudra. llrgyen Is not derived from Udyana, but 
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from Uftiyann. Laufer did not translate the Fmlma Tlian- 
yig, hut a chapter of tile Pad ma hka' fan. 

The index of Tibetan words must al&o be revised. First of 
li 11 there lfi some inconsistence in the transcription of the 
Tibetan terms; we find, for instance. 'Brew spang and Bra* 
ijutujs for 'Bras spung and 'Bras Ijcnigs os span and lj<m< 

1 Bram ma Ijrngs is lor r Bm% mo Ijon „ 

p. 456 s v. Calong&ria ; in Tibetan there is no plural 
termination like gzhags. bKa Won sag indicates the council- 
house of the four bKa' blan ; it is therefore equivalent* to 
bKa Sag, 

p, 456 s/v. Ce-Thang is not rTser-thang but rTse Tan, 
p. 450 a.v. Dorje cannot be said to be the thunderbolt of 
Siva. The weapon or the symbol of Siva is the trident 
trisulii and the Dorje is the symbol of Vaj rupiah 

p. 461 s,v. GwakpA ; according to the system of tran¬ 
scription h adopted in the book, the Tibetan spelling would be 
mjtfgx pa and not Gnags pa* 

p« 161 s.y. Gnen drd ; it must be won ggro instead of nan-gre, 
or according to the transcription adopted : ngan 'ora. 

p. 463 s,v. Ka-scioa ; instead of bKa shb 6ci should 1 m; 
bKa 9 r hog pa* 

lbid r r.v. Run ; instead of rKyan it must lie r Kytn. 

Ibid, b,v. Kirpu-ceiuHif-Ki rimba ; cdting is not bgung 
il to he born 1T t but run email, inferior, as opposed to e J m ;po 
" J superior T ' and to bring (viz, o5rrij) "middle to be found 
in the same page. 

p, 465 s.y. lee n-btec ; for Las -bras read fos + &w, 
p. 40G s.v. Ltmgh-ku ; for lom-ithi it should he Lang 
(ion) tfJbii. This expression cannot be translated " the Lha 
of riches It is u well-known technical term corresponding 
to Sambhogakdya r vis, to the second of the three bodies of 
Buddha. It in the aspect of Buddha which appears during 
the meditation. 

Ibid, a.v, heigh ten ; it must be lung bstan not lun jut. 
Ibid. a.v. ilani Kambmn ; it. raimoi be translated “the 


sm 
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hundred thousand precepts of Muni blit of the muni t 
via. concerning the meaning and the value of the famous 
nut a fra in six syllables : +r *m tnani-fadme hum.' 

p. 167 s.v, Narnia : not may* but 11909*, the martin- 
section of the Tuntras 

p. 4+I8 s,v, Pmi-kiL; it cannot be translated “a Lha 
assuming various akapew "\ but it denotes the thud body of 
the Buddhas, viz. the mrmdrn^ka^ that is the a p pari t ion u I 

body, v 

p, 470 fl.v, so-soi Kiev rimbd ; it h not so sm thjv $nax run 
jxi. but -sv iwi sfa/c htt rim jxi, and cannot bo translated as 
41 thp grade or condition of every kind of birth *\ but it 
corresponds to Sanscrit prthagjaiM, p-ophanm. 

p, 471 s r v, T^i-cijuf-briemre-n^nnva ; it ia not 
ri tinoonnectod *' but just the contrary, and corresponds Lo 
“ ■pratltiftiMtuuipittht ,+ r the law of causal connection which 
represents the very essence of Buddhist doctrine. 

p. 471 b.v. Thamet^Kkungba ; it is neither MTAu-maf 
nor I'Jknif rAud r but the very common thatru cad ' J all 

The book is so important and contains so much valuable 
information about Tibet and Tibetan religion and customs 
that it is likely to have a wide circulation among geographers, 
ethnologists, and scholars interested in the history of religion. 

It is therefore necessary that in a second edition these mistakes 
should be corrected. 
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Some Unknown Ismiiilj Authors and their 

Works 1 

b\ HUSAIN h\ AL HAM^ANT 


I 


TTTHEN (irifliiiE published an account of tho la test 
^ acquisition of a k collection of South-Arabian 
by the Ambrosian Library. Milan, 2 the distinguished 
orientalists Ignafc Goldiiher, to whom oriental scholarship 
is indebted lor bis able n&eanxhes on the doctrines and history 
of the Isma E fllB t welcomed the news, for most of the informa¬ 
tion nn the subject of the Isma'Tila he and his forerunners 
were able to communicate to ns was derived either from 
inadequate sources nr from the anti-fena'lll polemical 
literature. Simihirlv, Professor Louis Mnssignoii expressed 
the hope that modem scholars would throw further light 
on the history of the [snirriH& and their doctrine by study 
of this literature. 3 

1 intend to describe here a part of this literature T 
which being the property of my family is accessible to me P 
The Ambrosian Library of Milan has, Recording to what one 
gathers from GrifHoL acquired only a few MSS. r but the 
collections of the IsmiiVilT Da*wat both in the \ emeu and 
India have preserved a considerable amount of literature, 
which the Ambrosian collection does not contain. 

Now the question urines as to how rhese works, written in 
different countries, at different tinu- under different circum 
stances, came to be preserved in & remote corner of Arabia, 


s ThiSi i.^ t,b» fall text at u Icetiur dciivw^J ai rin- Hr:brew UnifWii^r, 
F'ilflflticc, (pel Samiiy, thr ‘J^lh XfivEnaber 1931-. 

* ZDMG. Ixifc, p. 80 . !r IH* jung^b' flpilvilii&Elier HamThlMi^ but Wie 
qm b eS no- wigenthmo thu'rm^hunjf Ihi^elbo entbJklt namiirli 

«lni|£i- Hflmhchriftcn van Wcrk.cn,, ¥^dri tirr vm L-i-itipeu yjijditintJpMi 
LiUrutur S lidum bicna gani In-mil lu 1. 1 " 

3 Exptiw iTuri# ItifiliiHjNipbvt QtirutiUt, A Fd/inK of fjrirnhfi StUtii?* 
pm tinted |u E. G. Jiraurtii, IB22, p. 332. 
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after these had fallen into oblivion in their birth-pUces, The 
answer to this question is given in the history of the Israa ili 
Pa'wnt as related by its own historian 1 : 1 will confine myself f 
therefore, to mentioning just that- phase of its history which 
ia connected with the origin of this literature. 

The political life of the Fafimid kingdom under al-Mus+anBir 
fellah in the eleventh century was in disorder. Anars by, 
revolts, wars, famine, economic mismanagement had shaken 
the foundations of the State. In the time of al-Musta li, the 
solidarity of the lamATli DaVftt was shattered on account 
of the controversy on the dispute concerning the succession 
to the Khilafat and Imam at between the partisans of Musta L lT 
and Nisar. A serious split was caused in the united Jama'ill 
I>a wat r with the result- that Nmr and his followed seceded 
from the main stock and formed a rival organization. They 
tried to overthrow the government of Mustn't? ami remodel the 
official Isma ili system, which had become conventionalized, 
bv introducing into it the revolutionary methods of the 
Qarmatiuns. A great impetus was given to this movement by 
vigorous men like the DaT si-Hasan b. ns-bftbhah, the formid¬ 
able leader of the Assassins of AkmQt, The activities of the 
Sizar ids after the disruption of the Fa timid Empire in Egypt 
were mostly transferred fro Persia, whereas those of the 
old school were confined to the Yemen. The develop¬ 
ment of the literature of the Xizurid lam^ASa is known to 
us to some extent through the researches of De Goej*\ 
Guyaitl, Ooldziber. Browne, fvnnuw. and others ; but here 
I am concerned with the story of the transference of the 
literature of the official IsmaTlt Da'wat from Egypt to 
the Yemen . AbAmir lu'llAb r w r ho succeeded id-Muetali in the 
Khilitfat-, was assassinated by a baud of Sizar id conspirators. 
Before his death he entrusted the affairs of Stale to the 

3 The Dfi l i Urf* "ImKdu^d-d&i abAnf felled in a,E. W72 - a.ix 14m 
(bo head of ibo YttlMc DtaV&l. wrote th& biitqry of ibe DtfwM entitled 
■ l .''yiwT ^ £df* in sh'tcji ^oIqiecis, Nushatu'I-afk&t and 
The formr two worth Imvo been pmmfiJ in m>‘ collection fctiii the 3a*t- 
naiiiHi in tbf Leiden UdlPbity Library- No. JDj"2. 
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Wuzir AbdulMajid ami made him regent for hi* young 
wit), at-Taiyib, but appointed the Da i Tbn Mad inn, the 

Babul-Abtrab , 1 as the trustee and guardian -V) of 

riii' you up Imam. 'Abdul-Majid, however, assumed the 
office of K Inhibit for himself. Thu Madian, realizing the 
danger, coiK'fflW the person of tile young Imam at-Taiyib 
and retired from the theatre of public life. There ia no 
authoritative record of the whereabouts of apT^'yih or hia 
descendants, but it ib believed by the Ism a'ills of the Yemenite 
school that ail Inuim descended from at-Taivib will appear 
pome time.* 

Thus the old school of the Tsma ltls disappeared once and 
for all from Egypt, but found iu the Yemen a new arena for 
its activities. The fact that Egypt and the Yemen were 
united by bonds of political and religious friendships is well 
attested by constant coimmiiJ unit ions between the countries. 
Long I adore ’All the Sulaihid made himself independent on 
the .summits of al-Mosar and proclaimed himself to be the 
emissary of the FTtfimid al-JluatAJiair in tin \enien. there 
existed relations, though aecret, between the Ismallis of the 
Yemen and the headquarter of the Fop mid Da'wut at 
Cairo. The Yemenite DaT Idris lmldu'd-dfo in his history 
j-.f the lama'ill Da'wat produced a correspondence of liistorienl 
interest whieh passed between tile SjuliiihiA'i and the Fatimids.® 
The Sulailiids were ardent upholders of the Fatimid doctrine, 
and there had been u ooufitaiit exrhange of emissaries, 
ambassadors, agents, generals, missionaries, royal presents, 
etc., between Egypt and the Yemen. 

The DaT Idris relates on the authority of the Da'I 
f bit ini b. Ibrahim al-Hamidl (dieil in a.h, 39(1 - a,P. 1199) 
that VAli the Sulaihid sent n ib‘putatiou under the 
leadership of Lumak b. Malik, the grand Qildi of the 

^ Thr hi^liT^t di^nitHrr nrxl ti> thr i m i\ rii in til* i<[i L wM. 

I !S**o mv untf on p, I iK r>( JRAS-, January, 1G3£- 

II Thi* <tfirrespnnd«iM ia also jpiuwrvf4 hy tin; tht Yemen in *■ 

boolt «rt±th^ a**£\jittijtu'l-Alv*tv**iTfya r a vwpy M hbieh cn in the 

pmHfljon of the SelHKil ol ©rii-iita] Strafin', 
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Yemen, to al-Mustausk for permission to priced to Ejjypt- 
Lflmak wait stationed in the bouse of al-Muaiyad hd-dm 
a^h-SblmzI/ the Bab of the Imam. Every time Lamab 
desired the fulfilment of the minion with which he was 
entrusted, the Imam gave the characteristic reply that winter 
Wits approachingnear,* Five winters passed, one after another, 
S 3 id every time the Imam ^ reply was the same. During the 
period of his stay: the Qadl Luinak. however, received fruin 
ab3Iu“aiyad instructions 11 which determined the future policy 
and activities of the IsmiL'fli Da war in the Yemen. 
Al-Mu’&iyad was one o! the last great representatives of the 
Dn < wat. whose influence stretched beyond Egypt. We have 
thus reason to assert that it waa through ah Mu atyiol and 
Lamak that the Da wat literature written in Egypt, Persia p 
and elsewhere, during Fatimid Limes, was transferred from 
Egypt to the Yemen, The Yemen was the only country 
which waa safe, on account of the political power the iJiiLiihids 
then wielded, for the preservation of this literature. 

The natural desire for sHf-pnwrvation orased the 1-iirnV ibs 
of the Miista'lhm school to transmit their literature to the 
Yemen, where ruled their co-relLgionists — the powerful 
fJuUihidfi, This is further supported by the fact that at! 
vestiges ol this school disappeared from North Africa, Egypt* 
Syria, ' Iraq, Persia, from wherever the Fatimid propaganda 
was spread or the Fntimid influence was exerted. After 
al-AnUi'a death, the political power passed into the hands 
of b AbduT-M&]ld and his supporters, the arch -enemies 
of tho old Da"wat. The Ayyubids, who succeeded the 
Futitnids in the sovereignty ol Egypt, tried to annih ilate 
completely these heretics par ezc^Hmoe. 

1 Ste helun, jip. 3Ti>— 

J E4H^ ***pljiin* tb&t aJ-Mii.-ilaiiHir [irik|ili^ied tin* l-ha-.hiiiliiNjei 
IjirLUik'n miytrr u^-SuiaJbl- 

3 4 l" i l Cl?, J; ^ jj 1 * ^ 

u £_i U jl (Jl jLt-l L* 3 c* 3 dt— ildria 

M m Tu In l * 3 ‘d‘dtn T * r, yl]„ p. li^). 
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Till.' power of the Sukituds m the Yemen, however, did not 
]ust long : for after the glorious reign of the great Queen 
Haiyiln Arwa, 1 the Yemen became divided into various small 
independent principalities. The queen had, however, wisely 
separated in her own lifetime the functions of the State from 
those of the Da Vat. Lauiak and, after his death. \\i* son 
Yaliya, assisted her in the administration of the affaire 
of the Duwat, After the concealment of fit-T^yib, she 
appointed Dhu'aih b„ M.Qjhi as the Urst Absolute Da I 
(ail-DaTl-Mtitlaq) in the enduing period of mlar-; thus 
the Da Wat has been earned on ever since that time in the 
name of nt-Tamb, 

The Dills have on various occasions made attempts to 
seize political authority, hut. their plans for a hierarchy similar 
to or even less powerful than that of the Sulaihids were never 
realized. Throughout the history of the Da Wat, it appear 
that there was no love lost between the Zaidls ami the Tsum ills, 
Idris lma-ln d-dln, ill his historical works, gives a long and 
gruesome description of the conflicts of the Da Wat with the 
formidable power of the Zuidls, l ntil recently, during the 
Great War. they made common cause with those forces which 
were opposed to the Zaidls. The Pa'vvrtt feared persecution 
bv its enemies and the constant state of war in which it 
engaged itself or was engaged by forte of circumstances, 
made it an exclusive society A 

By the very nature of its secret esoteric doctrines the 
Da’wat, from the early times of the Qartuathins through nil 

: See my jiiijih-ii ” The U(r find *'i t^ucen S^iyiiJnli Arwi tin* 

Sukihid (J dn- Yvmtto " ; JW AS. 1EKJ1, pp. oOu if. 

1 ikoU- c«» p. I iS JEA Sr, .Ifniujiri-, insl 

3 After ] ilHm’fnS thru Icctun- in Jer'imib'int I i i n iled the \ -rnrrt. lo 
diuUv l hi' hi-i^irirnl rammi PBfiirts and pnwent ctnulitiDfi^ *if ihe aonntry— 
particularly ill llnritZp whiiJi wad ike theatre eE Ills' .u'l ivii ii*^ of the 
SuJiAJuda nnd of the DnVnl. Tin' high peakn ef the tMlcra of ihe 

iiiiitiLiii nf Huiz hare i.ri-n i^r- ni r11 mli hi>hJ dif I he [hi'uif] 

Even txhv when the Ycmm the taut UK of tin- strong mJe of Ictuifii 
V nhyi.v r hmiVIIJd form ibenuiclvr* by fate) *t\ faftMt and CummurfajHM ini^ 
n vnfy h-- tr I ufiL unit,, mu?cc4$iblr to mil wlici l(’J m it to their group. 
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t-hew centuries, constituted a qttftfli-maaonie organization. 
In the Yemen, the practise of secrecy, however, became more 
rigorous on account of the political vicissitudes of the Da J wat, 
Fearing the destruction of the literature of the Da'wat, it* 
misuse, and misinterpretation, it became in course of time 
traditional practice to keep ila records in strict secrecy. In 
all books on esoteric* {ta'ml and Juufqat), stress is laid upon 
the rule that any person initiated into the cult must not reveal 
its secrets to anyone who is not deserving {muxiuhitjq or ahl). 
The Da'wat is. thus, a thoroughly organized body, in which 
every member and dignitary (Acrid), from the neophyte 
[miisiafib) up to the Absolute Da i, is responsible to his superior 
dignitary (mufld) who acquaints him with the mysteries of 
the D&wat (called aU 1, ^UjI jU- 1 ) only when the disciple 
in the superior's opinion is fit lor gradual initiation. This 
explains the statement of Griffini s informant about the 
IsnuTlIls* desire to have the D&Vat-bookfl at all cost*, if by 
chance they happened to full into the hand* of non-members. 1 
It is this secrecy which confined this literature for centuries 
to oblivion and withheld it from the Seamed world. 

Fortunately, however, the members of the Da'wat never 
discontinued its study r lor the assimilation of its wisdom 
wah regarded aa the performance of intellectual prayers 
-U__h as opposed to the Islamic obligatory 

ritual (iJUjJl or -Lfrj-lJi OULXjJI), it being the 

fundamental rule that the two should go hand in hand. 
The office of the Absolute DiVi since the concealment (saint) 
of at-Taiyib has continued to represent the Imam of the 
time. During this period, the Absolute Ifn'T is the 
custodian oi the accumulated knowledge of the FVwnt, 
W T hich he spreads among ita members. Since the liudtla was 
in concealment, no original work in esoterics could be under¬ 
taken without his sanction (tdAft) ] the only way to keep 
** the light of knowledge" burning was, therefore, to study 


1 ZlJMG. l*is T &L> srq. 
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the exist id g literature. This ia p perhaps, the reason why 
a considerable literature produced in the Yemen during the 
ensuing period of wttar is based on the works of the authors 
who flourished during Fa timid times. 

An historical survey of this literature as based on 
preserved in the collections of the Ila'wat in the Y r emen and 
India is necessary as a preliminary towards our study of this 
important branch of Islamic science. In thi* outline. I restrict 
myself, however, to allowing the outstanding characteristics 
of the authors, without trying to give u full biographical 
account of them or to define their position in Islamic litera¬ 
ture as a whole. Separate treatment of each author will he 
necessary for the better understanding of the history of this 
literature, and at the same time of the development of the 
IsmailJ doctrine, [t will be then possible to appreciate 
not only the development of Lsmalli thought, from the first 
revolutionary movement of the l^armatian^ up to our own 
times, but also the relations of the Da : wat Lo other currents 
of Isma'ilf thought and to the intellectual life uf the whole 
of Islam, This ia just a preliminary attempt towards making 
a future, more detailed bibliography. 1 I shall, however, 
be satisfied* if my stray observations give an insight into some 
important writing* of hitherto unknown authors, which have 
been preserved. 

II 

Among the earliest authors whose works have been preserved 
is Abu Eatim Ahmad b. Hamdan nr-Raat 3 (died in a.h. 1133 
a.d. 9M) # At this particular period of Islamic history, the 
revolutionary activities of the Isma'ilis were undergoing 

1 Tbov aS.iO exists & biUi^irliy (i^llod gt-Fitri**) of meat of the 
PWwal iKWk* by I^tEia L il b. 'Abdtt^Buflt id T>maTEi ftulhof uf ih^ 
clcrDutti Dcntuiy a.u. My informatinn is r however, derrrud from tho 
edltixtlon of the MSS- o( tU# ItUe S*iyldT >Ru]uiinrkiai| "All ihH*m4lat 
»f-Yi 4 1nii which U eaiittad 

1 Awo-fMing to Ibij HtLjiir 4-' ii ui. .Vj^mn, p IS I (letter 

'a/i/.No, &ii3b thr- bill nMJn u\ Abu tliMm h A tumid b, ^Urnin^l L. AlinuuJ 
al-Wknarai flL-Lnjtl|L 
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it gradual but remarkable tninMorttiatiDn. With the establish¬ 
ment of the Fatinfid State by ul-Huhdl in North AErivu. the 
Jflma i: Lli movement, which aimed at a politico-inte^leetiiikl 
upheaval in [slum, assumed a graver and more conservative 
atLitude towards the then existing institutions id Islom, 
The Da wnt. which once aimed at the destniutinn of the 
'AbbiLsid Khilnlut, now defended the claims of the Fatimida. 
With the Assumption of power, we notice in the works of the 
Dais of this period a tendency towards drifting from their 
revolutionary and eclectic principles to a liberal yet conven¬ 
tional conservaitism. It would be a misiake to believe that 
the Da wat aimed only at iconocI*mi ; on the contrary, it 
wanted to institute a hierarchy over which the people of the 
House of Muhammad {ahhilbak) hail ji control The goal 
w as reached in the establishment of the Fsnudd Kingdom 
in North Africa by al-Mahdi W 3 £k in AM. 397. It became t hen 
the duty of the DaVat to assume the task of defending the 
faith as well as to help the State. The Da l Abu Hatim belong 
to the group of those early missionaries and authors who were 
the spokesmen of the official Da J wat, Against the attacks of 
the arch-heretic. the physician and philosopher Mufiammad b. 
Znkimya’r-BAzi (Bhsze*), the Dal Abu Hhtim, in his book. 
A'lamtfn-KttbuwiraZ, 1 defended the cause of religion and 
maintained the principle of prophet bond. Abfi Hiitim had 
also a personal discussion with Hi* contemporary and towns¬ 
man, Rhazcs, on thia subject. Hb Ktifib nl-tsJiih is meant 
to be an improvement upon anNusafi s (nbo called 

an-NaldiAabl) work al-Alahxtil* He criticises Nasafi in 
respect of some of hb metaphysical conclusions, such the 
precedence of Q*ida (Fate or Fulfilment) over Qndt&r 

i A 3 ha**il aci ihiH wu rk. [*r. I>aul Krmuri in hi a- AntrittevKrlmicfl Rh*w !* 
Hiwf flit UJami&fir. Aiiffddmmj,. delivered ut. ihe Uni vanity of Berlin uii 
25th April, IBS?. #-vjiliiiruU for ih*- lir-*i Hum- Rhftie* altitude inwards 
Is lam and re^ij^on?. 

s Thts wm-k ii mentinned by ttethdudk m fury, fifi »»* jUwj 

by N7i^>r ^Khti mT in ZAth^t-Mumfirin, Berlin, p -7U. btll tihfortnnflkly 
ch'K'B dhjI, fxhal in the rullm tinna oi tbs Di'wat *0 Jilt a* I have b*>en *h\o 
io ascertain. 
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(Predestination), the incomplete nature of the emanation 
of the Second (the Soul) from the First (Intelligence). the 
dissociation of law (afcayfjtdl from Llie First Noliq ji r e. Adam) T 
anil the like. The Da + i Sijistaot, however, came to the help 
of his teacher* X;uafi, and defended him In a work called 
an-Nurra?. 1 No mention of an-Nas&fi or hia work is made in 
hot it was ahKinmnl who later furnished us with 
this information in his ur-Riyad} which is no attempt 
to reconcile as far as possible the opposite viewpoints of 
sr-Eazi and as-gkjistam. In this controversy we have a clear 
indication as to how in the beginning of the development 
of the lsma J llT doctrine free thought and philosophical 
speculations were encouraged and religious and intellectual 
discussions undertaken without any great restraint or 
convention, 

One of his works, az-ZewaJ, 3 whose name is also 
communicated to tis by Ibnu n-Xadim, is a dictionary of 
technical Islamic terms and expressions. It appears that 
the book was meant for the general public as a guide on 
Islamic nom crick tuie^ because the author has taken much 
rare to conceal his identity with the IsmalE school of t hough:. 

Ill 

We have seen that the question of the necessity or otherwise 
of prophet hood was engaging the attention of learned eircW 
in the Islamic world at- this particular period of ir^ history 
on account of the discussions set afoot by philosophers and 
free thinkers. Abu Ya'qub ftSr-Sijistanx 1 is another pioneer 
exponent of the Da'wat and defender of Lalam 1 who tried 
philosophy itself as a weapon against critics of religion. He 

1 ThiE Hert j* ilfi* Mid to havr tacm IqhI. 

1 Sr-e Mvw, p. 1 * 74 - 

1 Ilim.i'n-NflilTni, ^-Fi'AmO «L blugtl, p- l\m i liiiia Umada^d-dii!., 
l f ? r 7rj , v P PI« 1 iJ-UTmi. ZMfC It\x, p, at: MkEEignoti. E&ftti***. 

p. 3S:> \ Liisia'ri-NudLiifc fp. ESS) nt&o mentions the name of ktidb al*Jatni\ 

by Ahfj Mat mi, but il in nut pnaen'frf, 

1 Al niruni, Hind, *d. Sin: tun] P jk. [J2; Fnr^ r p . 2*VJ$ 

AV^ni^H t p. 332- 
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was one of the early philosophers and thiukere of Islam, 
whose share in the development of philosophy in Ism&llhm 
is considerable. He and his teacher, an-Nasatf, were executed 
in the great trial of Isnul'ill Da is, in Turkestan in the 
year jlh. 331. 1 In his the principle 

oE prophethood is upheld, from various viewpoints* 

Several works of Sijistani dealing with philosophical and 
theological subjects have been preserved. Among these, 

1 might just mention a typical work of Sijistanb 
entitled al-Y<n\vbV. Some of the problems discussed are : 
the Essence (tiumyai) of the Supreme God (nl-Mubdi ) 
the world of Intelligence and Soul; the indestructibility 
and immobility of the Intelligence, the address of the 
Intelligence to the Soul ; the Soul, the Spheres, and their 
functions ; the creation of the Physical World ami Man ; 
the meanings of ParjidLne and I ho Fire ; the significance 
of the Islamic Formula of Shahadat. of tin- Truss, their 
identification (iUifaq ) ; the Qfiun and Eschatology. 

The arrangement of the subject of this work and some 
others shows that the systems developed by the Inter Da Is 
have been consistent with the lines drawn by Sijisiitnl W hen 
we compare the system of the fast great compendium of the 
Dn fc wat s entitled. Znhrtxl-Mnatrt, with the arrangement of 
the subjects of of- Yunaln', we lind that the fundamentals 
of this remarkable system were determined in the works 
of 

IV 

The long reign of al-Mu’izz lidlniTliih was the golden age 
in the history of the Fatniud Kingdom in many respects. 
There flourished at his court great statesmen, generals, poets T 
and men of letters. The Fatimid Da wat of Mu'izx could, 
however, boast of having produced two great Arabs who 
played no mean part in the development of the Lsmulb 
doctrine. For the Da J wat literature it wp n period of whole¬ 
hearted islamlzation. The IsnuVlli syste m of jurisprudence 

1 Bu^h.il.v.U,, Fotf, p, iST. 
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(JEfA) was for the first time standardized by Abu IlanTfn an* 
Ku'man b, Muhammad at-Tamlnii. 1 He was a contemporary 
of Al-Makdl, al-Qii'ini. al-Mansur, and nbMu J kz p and became 
virtually the Grand Qa^iof the F&tirnid Empire whenal-Mu l izz 
went from abMansOriya to Cairo. Amongst kb many works 
on theological jurisprudence, 1 the most important b kb kildb 
Daa^imul-lsldfn in two volumes written at the suggestion 
of al-Hu'bs. All the traditions and sayings are traced back 
to Muhammad b r 'All at-Baqii and Ja far b. Muhammad 
as-Radiq, and are thus given a stamp of authority. This 
whs a very convenient and practical way to do away with 
the existing differences on the authenticity or otherwise 
of traditions, Thb politic action, which was taken under 
the imlem of at-Ma’ixz. though it stopped academic discussions 
on HwTilh ami allied subjects, had a remarkable unifying 
effect upon the J&rna ill literature lor all the following 
centuries. The Da l a im b regarded as the standard work of 
Fiqh by the Da wat throughout its literature. He added 


1 F<jr further d^taila soe Urn Kiiallikaru Ku/uyiJ, «i- Hillary J K 2|P ; 
ftUELodi, Goivrnora and JudpeJ of E$ffj4 r ed, GUn^t, p. ■>&&; GotUidJ, 
JAQ^- xirii p p. 217 ; Mr. A. A. Finer lb pri-pflrin^, &i- he informs file 1 * 
ft In]] -Hiudy at Ihe Author! pftr£i™lftriy iho lc>k r al imports u-F his writings, 
1 The QEcJl wus a. prolific writer i^ ltc initarjy on laUuue juri^prudener. 
He compiled utl Ambitious wad fullletl Ifdh in 220 jnn’-*. a* b si rnL'Ekl Lo clh 
in thf inf radnetory tinea of hi* Qa^Ifiat ut-Afuntiikhaf*! ;— 


jU>! ^ JjSJl 

djiif I l, l i—j- ■ ii- La 
Vi j j L-b 


-Co -J* 

«-jh£3l ^ 


^rLVl J j* Vi ur-U Vj s^ij U ^ 

yLil J* Jyt j 

Unfortunately tin-. vmrk AH Bn-rrur? others of the Q&Jr& works on thrologirs] 
jUfiHprndeo[Ki + notcnD Interpretation, And history h&TO boon [mt, Some 
rwtriwLg havu boon preserved In nta ttmjida Ji*hftL r ih t -' ■ I j j,U>. 
Tbn following worka nn fiqh haro also boon preservod : al-Ikhhti r + to!, j ; 
<al-Yii7ihu\ rid, iii Arl-T^A^rufs Minh&ju't-fnm'iif; it!- Nwntakhaba in 
nirtricU furrn l aUIqtifd-f ; Zki i « 1 iHiu7-/AJiiwi t two volumes; and 
Mvkhw&z¥ -i‘ t-dthftr. i"hmnnlqgiou 1 !y apeak j rig ihc lta'& m i*n and }f\Mtosar 
wvtb ftiiLdn^ Ihc Iwi wortA of Iho Q*dL 

il'&IL ll^a. 
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to the five Mamie fundamentals two more. viz. : Friendship 
of the People of the House of Muhammad, [colled Walayai), 
and ablutions {Taharat}. 

The Qildi is also a pioneer historian of the Fn rimi rk 
His book* lfiUShu'd-Da*wal^ deals with the origin of the 
Da'wat in the Yemen and in the Maghrib p and gives a detailed 
amount of the conquest and rule of the Yemen by Abu'l- 
QfisicLi Ibn IhiudiiLli. Hi* honk, Sttafkiil-AWjdf fi fndlib 
a ‘imnwti'lrQthar, in sixteen volumes, deals with the history 
from Muhammad to al-Mahdj. In his work al-Manitqib 
iva r I-Mtithplih r he institute* " a comparison between the 
Umayyod rulers from the time of Mu'awiyo and their 
contemporary, "Altd Imams, and hnaDy compares the 
Umsyyad rulers of Andalus with the Fa timid ruler in Egypt. 
The Qacjl, wlm passed most of his lifetime in the court of 
al-Mu'izz, collected in al-Majwlis waLMmayaml the sayings 
and remarks of his maateiv 

The Qadl also held one of the highest position* in the 
Da'wat and aI-Mu c izz entrusted him with the exposition 
of the doctrine of the esoteric interpretation of the. Qur'an 
and Islamic Jaw. Hu work, Asiixut-tfi ml 7 is a commentary 
of the first chapter (on Wtilayat) of his book, Daainmt- 
hlftm, which was later translated into Persian by al-Mu'aiyad. 3 

Y 

Like the QarJh his contemporary. the DaT JaTar, son of 
the Da‘i Abul-Qasim b. IlauRhab MansiimT-Yamon (the 
Conqueror of the Yemen) is another eminent representative 
of the IsimVill U%'mh The Da'l Ja H £ar lived the greater 
part of his life at- the headquarters of the Dn'wat in Egypt 
in the time of at-Mu L izz as his JMhu'l-ofni'Sh. After the death 
of his father, the Dai Ja far migrated from the Yemen to 
Egypt, and lived under the patronage of al-Mu'izz. Accoi^ing 

1 Ibn JUplbkia. Wnfatfot, ibid. ; JJati urti tvijji mitt. Park, Bit-]. 
N*t. Artbs SWB. I. aS5o. 

• Sm bdnw, p. 37fl. 
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to the story related by Idris 'Imadn’d-dln, 1 the Dal .fa'far 
occupied A position in the DaW even superior to that o£ 
the great Qiujl an-Nu'mati. The Qidi fell ill and on his 
recovery, the Imam il-Mu'izr asked him who had visited 
him during his sickness. The Qatfl mentioned the names 
of all those who had come to visit, him, hut hinted that 
■Talar had not. After some conversation, the I mam gave 
him a treatise and asked him to read it and tell the Imam 
about the authorship of the work. The Qfidi, of course, 
declared it to be the work of the Imam, whereupon he was 
told that it was written " by his lord Jafar ”, The Qadi, 
leaving the Imam, at once made for the house of the Da'I 
Jalar to pay his respects to him. The anecdote ia of interest 
inasmuch aa it shows the high position of Jafar in the Da'wat, 
and the authority that was attached to his books. One of 
this Jalars important works. Tapin'z-Zakat, is preserved 
in the University Library of Leiden.* Tgnaz Goldziher, 
describing this work, remarks 3 : “ Wie unverhiillt die 

Aufhebung der Geseteliclikeit in diesen Kreiseti gelehrt 
ward a, zeigt qua am beaten das ;Sj!l JJ- . .1 des 

Ga'far Mansur akJemanl, das mehr &h eine Allegorisierung 
dea Zakatgesetzes im isma'ditisehen Smtus enthalt ” In his 
works, Samim’n-RvtaqiT and Aarant'n-Nvfaqa’ and adi- 
Shawahid wa'l-Bayan* and al-Fam id im Hududi'd-Bm, 
he explains the history of the prophets according to the 
principles of his esoteric cult and develops the doctrine of the 
continuity ol religious. 

VI 

After the establishment of the Fatimid Empire, we notice 
an overwhelming effort towards reconciling philosophy and 
science with the Qur an and Islamic ideas, Sijistani was 

1 'Pyfla, Vi, pp. 3£M0, 

* Lfridun CDd- Ififll (l>e GoBjc), 

* SiT*il*thri}t fa Qa&li j 1t ua/.-, ijja-Stkit. p. S3, note 4. 

* TbljJ wurlt has been preKrrol in the library (if the Jatc Ahmad Taimur 

Pidji, Cairo 11 At 
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an out and out philosopher, but those who came after him, 
though they expounded Luna'ill JaVdi (esoteries}, gave more 
consideration to theological subjects than to philosophy. 
Though no mention, strange to say, ol the fZd&TtJ Ikhwtm 
os-safa m made in the literature written by these Da is during 
the period of the Fntimid Kingdom, the eclecticism ol the 
Rasffil and its philosophic appeal might have hod their 
effect on the literary activities of the DaV&t* The tenth 
century a.P, was a fruitful period for the development 
of philosophy in I s lam„ for it was at this time such great 
luminaries as al-Farabl and Ibn Slna appeared to brighten 
the life of Teiam with philosophical speculation and scientific 
research. The Da 1 vvut literature has unearthed for us another 
pyent figure- in the phQo.sophicat and religious realm of Islam 
of this century, who had been consigned to oblivion by the 
fact of the secrecy attached to the liters lure of the Da’wat. 
In Egypt ruled aldplrim, who reopened the Academy of 
Sciences (Dfin/l-Hihmt). which had been closed fora period. 
He called to Egypt. Ahmad Ifanildird-din al-KirmilnL the 
leader of the Fat mm3 Dfc'w&t in the east nod who bore the 
title of * s Hujjttiu 1 l-1Ttlqain to revive there the intellectual 
life, which had become stagnant for some time, and pot him 
in the charge of this celebrated academy. Kirmanl holds 
a unique position in the development of the lemaTli thought, 
inasmuch as he elaborated on the one hand the IsuiaTli 
doc-tripe on the lines of the philosophers, and op the other 
hand he defended from a conservative standpoint the 
conception of Lmamnt against extremism such ns that of the 
Druses. There can be little doubt that there existed some 
sort- of literary, if not direct or personal, contact with his 
contemporary philosophers. He laid stress on the strict 
observance of the doctrine of uniting Zuhir and Batin — 
a doctrine that not only the acquisition of the esoteric 
knowledge (Tfm), but also the performance of Islamic law 
fawtfd) is incumbent upon the Faithful. Ilis works* kkah 
al-Wadiipja and Tanbihul-IIadi imi-Mu^ahdi, give a 
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clear exposition of these two sides of his system. He 
struggled vehemently against the extremists (@fdatjL who 
ascribed divinity to al-Halrim, In his Rwfilatul- 
he urges Husain al-FargjtanJ r the precursor of Daraz7 t who 
id the year A.H. 400 (= A it, 1017) tried to lead people to 
eitnemiKffl, to give up his teachings. These admonitions 
were, however, ineffectual for a year later the Druses, led 
by Hamza Dnrazj T seceded from the original stock of the 
Isma'lthL On account of this controversy with the Druses 
and Hakim's peculiar claims, the question of the necessity 
Of prophethood [Nubuwwai and Iwjhmt) again came to the 
forefront. The discussion on this subject was renewed 
by Kimnanl in Ms oi-Masabih fl #thhat i i inuimat and 
in his Riaalat Mabasim il-Bishartti, and he seeks to prove 
that the Imiimat of ah Ha kim alone combined in itself the 
conditions of Imanmt prescribed by the Islamic laws, and that 
he fulfilled the prophecy in the Holy Scriptures * His work, 

1 Thh RisaJAb in cme <if the cnllcctian af lji« thirteen Risalas called 
-d dll ~ur Ljl_^ J-l—j,. The follvwin^ 

ie l he list of tile EUiiluE in the collection l— 

Ul** j jjAdi ^L-j (r) ^ *fL J\ (i) 

f-* Jj* C. 9 '* ij V'(f j Lap# L|.j* 

ifLJI {*) j Ji -will a f L-JI (i) Sj.^1 

J ^L-j ("0 J Uj^Jl 

JJJL J ijtil ilLJf (A) JfL- -_ 4 _^ J ;jlJ 3LJl (v) ^ 

O^jli j^i dl jA* jfUl fUVL ifjteJl r L- 3L, (i) 

^Uah a^l j* 3-?^ c* j iiMjJi 3uji 0 -) 
^ ^ Jj,M > jJi J v^ r 3^00 

iu 1 ' jSl ^ j Jhj? ( \ ?) 4ib ^Jp jTUil ■LkL.'Vi ^Lri 

<*jN' jflji yh5 r) dJS or. 

-^1 1 yjl i— 

The list two KoHaJu belong In two different ti Uitbura, but they tre included 
in this cultcctino. 

1 PmI KntU*, ntbmixM mm I aymefa cm Mlikki Schnfst*. 

Iter Mam, lid- xix (1931J, p_ £43 a*q. 
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at-Aqicatu^-L^afmbiya, discu&cs, among other subjects, 
the principle of prophethooJ, AlKrrm&nl takes up in this 
work the gauntlet to defend the Fraphethood against the 
attacks of the heretic Muhammad b. Zakarlya ar-Razf, 1 - 
and is supposed to be an improvement upon Abu llatim 
ar-Rari, who, it is argued, did not come up to the mark 
in his refutation. Again, in the field of Ismn III metaphysics, 
he tried to reconcile in his work ar-Riyad the controveiay 
which w as once waged between Abu Ya c qub as-Sijistani and 
Abu JdatETTi ar-ILiizi on the subject of nn-Nasa£Fs al-MahxuL 1 
But the principal work of KirmanI, which alone would have 
assigned n place for him among the Islamic philosophers 
and thin beta is his last work, entitled E5hatii't^dqt a 
(dated a.u . 412), In this work he expounds in detail the 
lama'III doctrine of the origin of the world in the light of his 
theories. He introduced many new elements which he took 
from the philosophers of the lama 4 ill system. He combined 
for the first time the old lama'iH doctrine of two succeeding 
principles—Intelligence ( L flfl£) and Soul (nci/tf), with the system 
of the Ten Intelligence^ already elaborated by al-Farftbl. 
With greater force than the authors before him, he emphasised 
the strict parallelism which exists between (1} the Intelligible 
World. (2) the Physical World, am t (3) the World of Religion, 

t Hirmiiai dore nut mention tba name of the DiTi who wrot^ 

RtiiJ-fi a pols m ti -ilL treaci-i' on the BUbje? t of propfeothood, Xof dues 
KlfUSfil mention the Hint#; of the work of Rtmz-^a which was thp -i object- 
uiikLEfr of the IJiYi dtsooBaioni. But In the hi rat ehapter nf hi? nook 
KirmILnl quotha a Loug pusag* from. I hi- IliVT's work, which h identical 
wtib ttifl rrhitOitian of RMih given ,4 c ^mu 1 n-jV r u&Niffu4 of AbEi lliltim 
(*ra Atom, p, StttS). The following chAptera of qYL^ludh^HhtiJKihijja 
arr dt-voted to tlji* ri'fuial !■of ur^Razra r-RuM^u (proMry^J 

id Brit. Mai. Arid. and ontUyaed by dr Root* Ob IfaHffnut 

Mm*™ d*n art* Jh"t-i T jsirUjigen dcr Ahzdwrw* van 

WsStcnKd uMppm Afdtitimg }jttf< rfri .n Lfeo] S3, Serin A, Nr. l h Awtaftbin» 
102% but thfl work M locked In the first ehftpt^r mo*t bo another, 
osooedlngly hdftttiAt] work of ar-iti/.I. Dt. Paul Kraus h of npEiiitm that 
thv hook in question ia .RoHonpi'E-.l n^ijf4 of ar-KtaL For the wholo 
question I rotor tfip: rnulrf to the paper prepared by Br. Kmas. 

i Saa flboTo, p. 387. 

* £hMQ. Leix, p, 136. 
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whifih lire nil bound together by a Jaw called rnMn, A large 
part of the work is devoted to this philosophy of nature and 
the origin of man through the co-opera turn of natural forces 

YU 

In the history of the development of the Ism&'ili doctrine 
and literature, the Persians have played the most important 
role. Nasafi, Sijiatani, Kazi, Kirmfinl were all Persians, 
In the reign of al-MustEtnair hi!lull there appeared two intel¬ 
lectual giants from Persia* whose works give ns a fair insight 
into the literary, religious, and political activities of the 
Da'wat in those clays. One of them is NusIr-i-Khiisraw, whose 
personality and works have been described in detail by such 
scholars as Fagnand Eth«v Browne, 3 and M. Ghaut Zariah. 4 
It ig strange that the works of Xusir-i-iyiLisraw arc neither 
preserved nor mentioned by the Da'wafc of the Yemen. 
[ conjecture that the reason for this may bo the fact that 
Nasir-i-Khusraw’s writings were all in Persian and were 
meant to be read by the Perstan-spraking world, hence they 
might not have entered Egypt, Even if they did, the Yemenite 
Arabs, out of indifference towards Pern inn, might not have 
cared just to store these works which they did not understand. 
Fortunately the works of Xasir-i-Musraw were preserved 
in Persia, and his remarkable personality has been brought 
to light by the researches of modern scholars. We will, 
therefore, pass over to the other great Persian, via. Abu Nasr 
Hibatulkh b. Abi Tumm Mflsn b. I>4"[zd al-Mu'niyad fid-din 
ash ShlrjiKl (died in a h. 470 = a.d. 1078), the Babul-Ahm ii 
of the I mans abMustansii bifkih, whose correspondence with 
the great pnct r Abu'I- fc AIa + al-Mn’arn on the subject o! 

* £Di Iffl. XI33T (HSflCk pp. M3^74 t flftd Journal JnnUuufl,. SAr. vii* 
vo\. alii tiSTBk pp. I &4r-$. 

* Atft* i/a VI* Canpfb InlenuiiMMl cfea Qriettiulutes ii /..-A/i-n i. Isft&j, 
ygL Li, pp. I00-237, 

1 Literary Hint. of Perti^ Ii, pp. 21S-24C. 

* JnLroduatipn Iq Safar Namzh Hakim AWn*. jfftumir. id Jkriin, 
ij, 1341. 
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was published for the first time in Europe 
from & MS r preserved in Oxford by Professor D. S. Mfllgohouth. 1 
The versatility of his accomplishments and knowledge 
and the vastness of hia nativities entitle him to a place 
which has hitherto not been given to him on account of the 
secrecy and mystery with which the literature of the Da^wufc 
is shrouded, Al-Mu 1 aiyad was at once a traveller, an organizer, 
a leader of men, a critic, an author of great literary power, and 
a poet of no mean ability. Nasir-i- Khu sraw, who resembles 
al-ilu'aivad in more than one way, is said to have mentioned 
the latter as his teacher and paid a high tribute to him, 1 
But, unlike NaHif-i-KJnasm w, his works were written in Arabic, 
as we find from hia preserved works, with the single exception 
ol Bmiiad4-fa'wn * which is the Persian translation of the 
QadI an-Nu imn s AsamH-T&'wiL* I Will not repeat here 
what I have already said about al-Mtraiyad a autobiography 
[Sirat) f his eight-hundred +d stances'* m eight volumes 
(d-ifdjfliw) and his IMwan in the paper 6 which I read 
at the Eighteenth International Congress of Orientalists held 
at Leiden Holland.* Suffice it to say that these works will 
enable us not only to ascertain the position which aLMu’aiyftd 
rightly deserves in Islamic literature* but also to get a glimpse 
into the history of the Fa timid Da J wat in Egypt, Persia, and 
Arabia. I have already observed that ftJ-Mn aiyad was in 
direct communication with the representatives of the Da wat 
of the Yemen, particularly with the Qaijl Lamak b. Bialik, 
the head of the Da‘wat under the Suluihida. 1 suppose 

* J&A&- iuos, p Pr m*-m. 

* Id] Atwptm'to’i'HaKr* N^Ar+gtourma, ed. Wnn 
1304-7, pp. ITS and 313. 

1 Thin ifl the only l h i?raian work in Ulo eol (ration* AJ-Mu’ftijwl might 
hbrought it with hLin to Egypl ftini Lnmnk may bate taken it to the 
TcEELfrt, 

* See p. 37U. 

1 Thd full ol tho paper is pbiioM m JRAS*? JuHWfy t 1&32, 
pp. Jiiti srq. 

* Ada Jea JCVVU tf Cun/jrr* 1 nUrrmtiantil d£j Ora^alMfeJ, l*tden + 1932* 
p k 221- 
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it was al-MiTaiyad and Lanmk who were principally 
responsible for the transmission of the works of the Favimid 
DaV&t to the Yemen. 

VLU 

The process of transferring the books of the Da Vat to 
the Yemen had begun, already in the time of al-Mustansir 
through al-Mu aiyad and Lamak + On the death of al-imir, 
Queen Saiyidah the Sukihid separated the functions of the 
Da Vat from those of the State, and appointed the Oa L I 
D fan'nib b. Musa sis the first Absolute Da 4 ! fJnJJal 1 t ^USh 
to carry on the DuVat on behalf of the concealed Imam, 
and to have the custody of the literature of the Ismi'ill 
FaLimid Da Vat. This was what 1 call the Period of Transition 
for the Da Vat. One of the principal works of this period is 
€drMajdlmt%ifuRtariainya by the Armenian Badru I-JamAll, 
the Grand Wazir, and the Bab of the ImAm. It is a collection 
of lectures given by Badr particularly on subjects dealing with 
I small! speculations on the numbers 4b seven Sl and li twelve \ 
The work marks a definite stage in the tradition of recording 
Mtijalu or lectures ; the finrt preserved works ate the Qadl 
aU’WmAn B d-Mfzjalis wa%Mtisdyarat and nl-Mukiyadk 
Majali 1 - To this period also belong the sixty lectures of 
Abud-B&mkafc b. Bidbr, the Bab of Al-Amir. known as 
Majaliml Hibnat. Sharif HaidimiL the poet, was deputed 
by ah Amir to the Yemen as his ambassador at the court- 
of Queen Saiyidah the Sukihid. None of bis works is 
preserved, except fragments of bis poems by tbe I>ai Idris 
Tmadn'd-dJn in his history 4 Uyunu' i-Akhbdr} Al-Xhuttab 
b, al-Hasan al-Hamdanl is another great Yemeni poet 1 
and author of this period, whose Blwan, a treatise an the 
metaphyBHsJ speculations about the soul and a Eisakk 
entitled Munmslu'i-Ba&Fir, is preserved. 

i FuU. sefl-ioia, 

i L+iilfti CflftxErjpUrf roJfceiifn .4 natreorar m, li, 1, p. 233, Fllifi, BahL Nat. 
Np- (blucieo fond* 14. 4) T 
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Ai-Rhat(fib supported the cause o! the Fatiiriids in the 
Yemen. and lie was one of the great helpers of the Z^ulns hid 
hicrarchv under Queen Arwa. I hope to deal with his 
life and worts in my projected history aE the Sidaihidfl, 
for which 1 am gathering the necessary materials. After 
this period ol transition, a nonsiderable amount of literature 
has been written and preserved in the Da'wat of the Yemen 
till to-day. which also I hope to treat elsdwbere. In conclusion, 
however . 1 repeat the appeal made by Louis Muusignon to the 
learned world to take an increasing scientific interest in the 
study of tida hitherto unknown literature, which would 
advance our knowledge of Islamic sciences. 
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Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan. VI : The Tibetan Army 


A. General Description ; ft. Documents (1, Services, 
departments and divisions ; 2, Provisions, rations, 
pay; 3, Armature i 4, Grades and commissions ; 
5, MOittry instructionii 6, Incidents; 7* Per* 
sonalia; 8 t List of Regiments) 


By F. W, THOBIAS 
A, (if! xt! rat. Description 

F TNDRR the rale of Buddhist ecclesiastics,fostered originally 
by foreign (Mongol) suzerain^ Tibet bus not bee a a 
military power. Probably no religion is more potent than 
Buddhism in da m plug the fighting spirit; of which develops- 
inent- Mongolia itself has In modern times a Horded a signal 
example. The Tibetan people, though in an me districts rough 
and turbulent, is not warlike : the brigand tribes of thr- north¬ 
east belong to a region winch,since the overthrow (AJ>. 122G) of 
the Tangut kingdom by Cingi^ Khan, has been largely Mongol- 
ized, as even the geographical nomenclature proves, and which 
in native Tibetan times must have presented a quite different 
aspect. The Tibetan armies, when such are required, consist 
mainly of levies from the great monasteries ; the creation of 
a small standing army in the most recent period has 
encountered prejudice. 

In the regnal age of the Bt&an-po*, when Tibet carried 
on during a hundred years and more a war p on the 
whole successful, with the great Chinese empire, when it 
annexed Chinese Turkestan and dominated states in the 
Pamir regions, fought with the Turks and Uigurs of the 
Tien-shan and Altai regions and even with the Arabs in 
Transoxiuna, 1 a different spirit must have existed in the 
country and far heavier demands must have been made upon 
the (then larger) population. That forgotten era of Dukes 


* Barthold* Furttftaid, *?4- 2, pp- 200, 202- 
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and Barons and great commanders cornea to light in the 
Lha-sa treaty edicts, published by Colonel Waddell 1 ; and 
the Chinese notices extracted long before by Dr r Bushel! 3 
had represented the Tibetans as not merely rude, but also 
warlike ; while a fragmentary' chronicle affords evidence of 
an incessant military acti vity during a period of about seventy- 
six years (c. 672-747)* But it is from a literary description 

that we have obtained the first, substantial conception of 
the extent and organization of the armies. 

On several occasions we have adverted to the fact that 
the Tibetan military system “was territorial ; lor which reason 
the word for regiment (ade) has also the sense of administrative 
t+ district ”, But the passage in question has shown that 
the whole kingdom was demarked into a definite number of 
military areas, superimposed upon old tribal divisions, and 
that the regiments were named after those areas. The 
huge statistical totals z show that practically the whole 
male population of military age was liable, as was natural in a 
rude civilization, to be called up for service. The country was 
partitioned into four “ horns (nt) or 41 brigades aS # each of 
which consisted of an Upper and Lower “ brigade-division 51 
(f n-Iag) with an anny-commander [dmag-pm) and a second- 
in-command (sffttb). We do not in that passage hear of 
low er ranks ; but there is mention of the divisional “ records " 
or “secretariat" also in Chronicle, L 77) and 

" record-keeper 3 (yig-teham-pa) and of the selected colours 
of their ink; also of the divisional banner (dar T “ silk p ) and 
ensign, and the characteristic fighting spirit of each division. 
Another passage affurda a glimpse of a Tibetan army on the 
march ; and a third describes a composite army, including 
auxiliaries, present on the occasion of a great battle with 

1 JRAS., IMMQ11, 

* JJMA, ISSu F pp, 433-541. 

1 2 h SS0,000 men ; mather J)AM^ epeakE of an arrssy of a " hundred 
ni vriRi.Lh- The Chlbe&c Elate that ^tiUan S|ZBEk-pd t h rsitr-niwj 

fiBectcan with an army qf 200,000 men (Buihelb p, 444)- 
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the Chinese. The regimental doaummicrfl would seem to 
have been tribal chiefs or territorial barons. 

Forts do not appear in these accounts; but, no doubt, 
they existed and were similar to the existing rdzons f known 
{often ai3 “ jongs Tl ) from modem descriptions t or to the 
forts of feudal Europe. We have mention of frontier toll- 
Btatinns (*o-Ma or tva-kka) ; and the Chinese speak of high 
towers in the interior at intervals of 20 miles. The £1 smoke- 
fires ”, which the Chinese state (Bushel], p. 441) to have 
been lighted when the country was invaded* seem to be 
mentioned in the Chronicle fLL d, 57} under the designa¬ 
tion biuju-lohin)! IF fire-tidings [corps] ". 

In Chinese Tnrkeslati the Tibetan armies have left evidence 
of their occupation in the shape of ruined mud forts, built, 
no doubt, and occupied by them. From two of these , 
excavated by Sir Anrel Stein, come most of the documents, 
the great majority inscribed on wooden slips, with which 
we have been dealing. The information which they afford 
is therefore for the most part incidental to administrative 
business ; and naturally it includes many particulars relating 
to actual military life. Though scrappy and allusive (the 
wooden documents being in many cases mere labels or passes 
or lists or bills or name-cards) and seldom consecutively 
decipherable in the faded, erased, brpken T palimpsest, and 
misspelled records, the information may be pieced together 
in such a way as to convey a modicum of definite, and indeed 
of vivid, fact, appertaining to a very obscure period. 

Concerning the structure and arrangement of the forts 
themselves it suffices to refer to the full and precise descrip¬ 
tions given by Sir Aurel Stein m connection with his excava¬ 
tions. 1 They dominated the areas under their observation, 
whether these were administered by the native rulers or 
were actually governed from the fort. But, beside these 
strongholds, we have much evidence of occupation of com¬ 
manding positions, IS heights 15 (rise), on a smaller scale; 

1 Aflf icnf pp. 4 JO— 1 ; $%rimlbl r pp. 45(1 sqq. T 1 384 444 1 
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and no doubt there were numerous stations nn the lines of 
coinmuniration with north-easten Tibet (Mdo), the Tibetan 
capital, and so forth. Such positions would be under the 
control of the larger establishments and would depend upon 
these for supplies ol men and provisions : which relation 
explains the very mini (tolls wooden tablets from Mazer -Thgh 
which record only the names of such places and amounts of 
wheat, barley, etc. 

Ab the Tibetan armies lived upon the countries in their 
occupation, there was requisitioning of grain and other 
provisions and much correspondence in connection therewith. 
There were arrears and changes of assessment, assignments 
to individuals, arithmetical adjustments, threats of forcible 
pressure upon defaulters and bo forth. A form of record 
especially common, as it seems, at Miran points to another 
feature in the system. These contain particulars of lands, 
teams (dor) of yaks (?), and cultivators ; and they would 
record the supply of yaks from the military headquarters 
for the tillage with a view to a stipulated portion of the 
produce. In modem Tibet also yaks are customarily hired, 
not owned, by the peasant#. 

With a view to clarity, however, it. should be pointed out 
Lhat much of the business transacted in the forts, at least in 
MMn, was not of a military character. It includes civil 
administration of various kinds, carried on by officials having 
civil titles, such os mw-r/tvpo n minister of internal affairs ”, 
councillor# (N<m) of various ranks, heads of Thousand - 
district# (stmi-dpon), and so forth. As we know from the 
Lha-sa treaty inscriptions (for instance}, the Tibetan govern¬ 
ment was organized in department#, and these will have been 
fully aware of their mutual limi tations. What were their 
interrelations in Chinese Turkestan is matter for inference. 
Upon a survey of the exiguous evidences we may conclude 
(always with restriction to the several periods represented 
by the documents) as follows (1) Where the countries were 
left under their native rulers, the contributions of grain, 
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etc., required for the Tibetan armies would be levied by those 
rulers and furnished to the Tibetan officials in bulk. A Ea-cu 
document lias illustrated this operation ; the Tibetan officials 
are apparently civilians, while there is in the region a military 
commander who may, in an ultimate resort to force, bo 
called in. In Khotan abn w r e hear of the presence of a general, 
without, however, being able to ascertain whether he was 
ordinarily commandant of the fort, of Siii-4an (MazAr-Tagh) : 
it seems most likely that, the commandant of the fort- would 
be a different person, of lower rant, The supplies of Khotan 
were furnished to Sih-ian upon a census ; whether the control 
was in that instance purely military or with a civil admixture 
(as the mention of a nan-rje-po suggests) is not clear. (2) In 
the case of the Nob region the circumstances would seem 
to have been different. Certainly there was a general 
commander who had the region under his survey ; this was 
the Tshal-byi general, to whom we have a number of references, 
But the several districts and towns in this area had their 
civilian administrators^ who bore for the most part Tibetan 
names. And we have documents regulating in detail the 
cultivation of the lands. Accordingly it. is to be concluded 
that in this region the whole administration had been taken 
over by the Tibetans (on the lines of “British India ") ; 
and we may connect with this the statement m the Chronicle 
(L 100) to the effect that in the year a.b. 727 the Tibetan 
king went to the Ha-za country to take over the government 
{cha b-ttrid-h). There would be garrisons in the fort or forts 
and also town-garrisons [fnkh&r-Uh& l p. 394), available, under 
what regulations wo can hardly expect to know, for the 
support of the civil administrators. 

In view of these conditions we may, bo far as the Tibetan 
army is concerned,, dispense with any consideration of levies 
and supplies and general administration. Turning to strictly 
military matters, we must recognizes first* that we have 
actually but little evidence of different departments in 
the Tibetan army. No classification analogous to the Indian 
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description of the “ four-mcmbered ” army + consisting of 
elephantfl, chariots p cavalry, and infantry, or of feudatories, 
mercenaries, guild levies, and wild tribes, is here apparent. 
One passage refers to a “ commandant of horse 1 (rta-djxm) 
and a * s ro mma ndant of camels TJ (dwi-tIAon) T in the Ha-za 
kingdom ; and a M commandant of riding horses " ([mfckibs- 
[rf]pa«J is mentioned both in a document and also in the 
Chronicle (1. 152), winch speaks further of “ four regiments 
of horse +T (chibs-sde-Ui, L 218) and of a “troop of koise " 
{chite-kyi-cka, 1 15*1). But there is little to dispel the 
impression that, in general, riders and footmen belonged to 
the sauiR regiment (sde ): in view of the abundance of ponies 
in Tibet and the great distances which had to be traversed 
it is likely that the Tibetan armies consisted largely of mounted 
men. In one passage, however, we have n description of 
a marching army with horsemen in the van. archers and 
11 dagger-armed soothsayers T+ (probably the phur-myi of 
M. Tagh. a, ii a 0089 ; a T v, 0015; h. i t nfSW>; c. in, 0043) in 
the middle, anti mail-clad spearmen bringing up the rear. 

The most abundant and important information contained 
in the documents consists in the names of regiments (sde). 
Their number is large, and with the aid of a literary statement 
it ia possible to make a definite discrimination between those 
locally raised and those which belonged to Tibet proper. 
It is indeed highly interesting to read on the wooden or 
paper fragments from Chinese Turkestan the names of 
battalions which otherwise would be entirely unknown. 1 
were they not also recorded in a literary text, itself previously 
unexamined by scholars outside Tibet. A historical deduction 
also is suggested* In the Minin documents the regiments 
named arc almost exclusively such as ware connected with 
the adjacent districts, those of Hgod, Nag sod, Hdrom 1 and 

! Sacral Gf the names ore cited, bnt as names <4 dI provinces iJ aed witfogiat 

identifications* on p ~ 48 erf Dr A. H. Fnmctp’i il Notea cm air Aurel Steuft 
Collection of Tibetan dogumenta from CkLncfr? Tilrkeal4H 11 , JRA8* t 1914. 
pp, 37'CIO =Ssrindia+ pp. 1480-0- 
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Khu-dro, while at Ma&Er-Tagh we have mention of many 
belonging to Tibet proper. This supports the conclusion 
that the Nob region, nil earlier acquisition, was under peaceful 
local control, whereas in Khatari, a less accessible and more 
recently conquered kingdom. Tibetan armed forces were 
required. History is involved also In the mention of foreign - 
raised regiment^ such as the Yarkand regiment and tie 
“ Good Hor (Turk) ' 1 regiment. In the appended list the 
units of the two classes are distinguished in detail. 

Here also we shonld revert to the question of tie Slur*. 
That Stuns was a tribal designation is, as we have seen, 
certain (1927, p. 820}, In connection with soldiers the Sluis 
arc not infrequently mentioned, but in such a way as 
to Imply a distinction; and once or twice we read of 
persons or things being “ handed over to the Slums ” (Sluiis- 
h-btan, infra r p. 541). It is to be inferred that the offices 
discharged were those of police, camp-servants, camp- 
followers, etc*, and that the Slufis were a people who had 
established an aptitude for such work. 

Some particularity is involved, no doubt, in the expressions 
spitH-du {M L xxx* 8), *' brother-army . and 
(M.I, iv, 66 and 132, Chronicle, li r 6, 51-2), which have a 
probably accidental assonance. The designation dgyes-sde 
(infra t p, 554) can hardly, as we have already noted, contain 
the word dfpjes, ** rejoicing *\ more especially as it recurs in 
the place-name Sta/j-sras-dgf/fs-hji-rts^ “ Tiger-son-dgyes- 
peak It may have denoted some corps d'&ite. An 
interesting feature is the existence of a separate ambulance 
corps, Mfiald-pahi-sde (from nmet or pml, "be sick 1? ) or 
MiiuLhphangpi-zde (“ Fatigue-benefit corps ”) i That such 
was the purpose of the corps appears from the fact that it 
included a functionary designated middle-rope 1 {thag-bar, 
M.T, a. ii, 0073; a. iv, 00122; b. i, 0075; c. iii ± 0024); 
a frequently recurring (M.T. a, iii, 0016 ; v T 0015 ; h. i, 0059; 


1JLL3, intiL 1&33. 


infra, pp, ia,%S. 
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b* ii p 0017 ; c. i, 0053. Etc.) expression is ri-zug f which 
can only be rendered Hi mountain-sick ' P p 

111 connection with organization we may here refer also 
to a few other terms. The sense of augmenting or reinforcing 
is conveyed by the verb snm-pa (M.T. i. 23 ? 0523 ; a. iii, 0034 ; 
b. i, 0059)* from which come bsiuin " sent as rainforcement rJr 
(M.T* b. i, 0059), hmaivi-lsh) " £ reinforcements T# (M.T. a. 
iv, 0022 ) t and the frequently (Khad,* 032; M.T. 0522 ; 
i + 0015 ; cl iii, 065) occurring rfiitfrfiAj-non n rear-guard 
[reserve ?) man tf . The general term lor a body of soldiers 
seems to be lafu> $ whence trikhur-tsho (M.T* a, ii p 0076) 
“town-garrison” and #o-£Ao (M.T. a. iv, 0011; v, 007) 
“ soldiery rt . A "troop * of cavalry i« rAa (ILL iv, 06; 
1LT. 0485), A small body detached for a special purpose is 
tehugs (M.T. 0524; a. iv T 00121 ; e, n T 0042); a dpuii is a 
larger force h perhaps of indefinite size (since we have the 
expression ce-dpuft (ILL xvi, 0013) “ large force”—but note 
dpuh-dpon " commander of a dpuh ')—while an army is dmag. 

The fort, tku-mkhar (or $kun-khur}, is properly ** citadel 
we have also (M.T. a. iv f 0022) dgta-tun BS guard-house 
The watch-tower* mthoii-hh gufj-fM.l., xliii„ 002 ; lvisi r 001, etc.) 
might either belong to a fort or have a separate existence. 
In the held a Tibetan army was known for its black tents 
(1931, p. 828): a day-time encampment was a nin-ra [infru, 
pp r 545, 549) ; at night it would perhaps be a mlshan-ra. A 
watch (eighth part of the 24-hour day) is Aim, while 
ishe r " watch " or sentinel ” (= meltafcpa) is perhaps more 
technical {infra, p. 546). 11 Provisions ” is hrgyags {Li- 

brgyags, ” Khotan goods or provisions p. 399 and ref.). 

In regard to services and r anks we note first the general 
term for service as a soldier, so : the individual soldier is 
so or iO-pa and often (perhaps if an officer or if marked out 
as a “brave ”) also stag 11 tiger ", a term which is alao an 
element in many proper names. For levying a force from 
a population and also lor appointing to any office the regular 
verb ia zba-ba (M/L a. iv, 00128 ; c. iv, 0039, etc. ; Chic nick,. 
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11. 58 9, fi b 2 T etc.): the man joins the soldiery or service*’ 
M.T. 0515 ; e. ii p 006)* 1 When excused oq 
ground o! health or for other reason, he may have o substitute 
skf-m-pa {or debtor, ALT. a. v, 0015); and bodies of men 
in forts or other employment may (like assessmenL Hats, etc.) 
be changed {rpt^ba} or relieved. Ho receives rations 
{tehrtl-fita, M.T. b. ii n 001, etc.), generally of wheat or barley, 
and no doubt [Irink for which he has a cup {skymis- 

rd-eJm ); sometimes meat also, and wages {§la}. "When sent 
out on a journey, he is authorized perhaps to levy his rations 
en mite. For the soldier, as for the civilian, default of 
travel clothes {radios) is a hardship; and some letters, 
perhaps from higher ranks, refer to thick overcoats. Some 
means of punishment for misconduct is termed ri-zu (Khad., 
052): cowardice in face of an enemy is f naturally,, punishable 
by death {infra, p. 551); to desert or run away is hbro-ba. 
Coming now to the matter of armament and weapons, 
we find mention of the “ catapult ” + t perhaps a sort of 

war-engine such as the ancient Indians had In their iotaghnu 
and so forth H Scales of leather nrmoirr have been recovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein {Ancient Khotan, i, p + 252, n. 9% and the 
documents speak of the ya-tad “ helm^and-corslet ,J (in one 
piece I) 1 and of a Rgya-khruh ^ Chinese buckler or coat of 
mail M {infra, p. 540), We have also fonnd the zub*fhen 
(hithcan), u coat of mail/' and the rhih-hkn* “ foot (leghwrap¬ 
ping ” t i.e. puttee. Among weapons of offence we have, of 
coursej the sword (ral-pri) 7 spear {mduii), ond dagger (piur) - 
but no doubt the bow {^u) and arrow {mdoA, sometimes a 
“ poisoned reed-shaft ’*) were the moat usual, for w hich reason 
a list reproduced tupra consists almost exclusively of archers 
(hphofot ) and their supports (dgon, M.T. b, U, 0044 ; M.I., vii r 

1 Note jApt-na£i.*o (a. \ T 0012} but *Q-$iad-ma fa. m + 0G&0) « hitpt" or 

" aubaequi-at" lOTTM*; aho hJu>T^g [p, and JC.T.. ©01} M leave r \ 

* AAowdiagto the Chinese (BaehrlL JftAS,. 18S0, p. 442 } Jl The [TibeLin] 

mirar Mid helmet, anr very strong and cover the whole- body, with boles 
lot the ayra only r \ 
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SBa). In one passage [infra, pp. 538-9) we have apparently 
an outfit for a dgon, consisting of breast-plate, two knives, 
aciasore (?), bow, arrow, sling, pouch for arrow and knife. 

The numerous terms denoting ranltH or special functions 
are partly expressions of unmistakable meaning and partly 
prefixes which, not being recognizable as dsn or other 
surnames, seem from their occurrence to have official applica¬ 
tion. Of the former kind axe 1 — 

dmag-dpm, “ army commander " oc “ general (M.I. i, 23 : 
vu, 4G* xxi, 5, 9; M.T., 0503, 0515, a. v, 0017, etc.)) 

rrnf/»n, “ hom (or wing) commander." probably either on 
a major or on a minor .scale (Hi J., xxviii, C028; xli, 0013 . 
xliii, 002)( 

dpuw-dpon, M commander of a corps, troop (or perhaps of 
any considerable body of men: M.I,, xxiii, : M.T., 
0050 ’ a. ii, 00101; b. i, 0093); 
tshtgu-djxm, “ commander of a squad or small party of uien 
(most often, four)" (MJ„ xiv, 129, 135: xxviii, 0021 ; 
M.T. a. ii, 0043 \ 0090 ; a. in, 0076 ; 0013, etc.) ; 
hog-dpon, " subordinate commander;’ second to the tohtigs- 
dpon (ILL, xiv, 002, 0070, 124, 127 ; M.T, a. ii, 0O11 ; 
a. iii, 0013, oto.); 

mchibs-dpon, 11 commander of riding homes (cavalry ?) 1 
(II .L, slii, 006; Chronicle, I. 152); 
bytm*po, “«odk” who, with his byan-g-yog, “cook’s mate;' 

Ai servant ”), is frequently mentioned in connection 

with a tsAttgs or a regiment; 

“ silk (banner) man,” or standard-bearer (Ch. 73, 

xv, 10); 

yig-tshniis-pa, “ record-keeper ' r (supra, p, 380). 

To the second group belong—- 
gyab {M.L, ii, 32 ; vii, 16; xiv, 37); 
or gab (M.L, xxi, 9) ! 


i E*?wal of thrae an* naied [but ah “ maslpf of n clan 1 '} by 

Pr. A, H- Frannko, op- fltk* p. 44. 
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bag-rim (M.L, xiv, 125; M.T. a. v, 008) ; 
bag-{r)nu~tnm (Mi., xiv, 0013, 0062); 
ce-tii w (MJ. r iv, 16a ; xiv, 4fi ; ExSii, 009; xxvii, 9); 
wn-riiu (M.T. fi, iv, 0030); 
hag-ra (M.L, xxvii, 4; Ivin, OOl); 
dbrad (M.T., 0345, 0439 ; b. i, 0097) : 
or sbrad (3LT., 0050); 

gla-n-sum (M.T,, 0003 ; gtan-myi (M.T. a. ii, 0096); 
gyer-h (M.T. B. ii, 0096) or gyerd (M.T. a. vi, 0020); 
tfo-riaw (Mi, xiv, 007 f 0029, 0057, 47, 58a); 
or ka-iain (M.L, xiv, 0059 ; M.T. a. ii, 0031 ; iv, 0037); 
ur kho-fiam (M.T., 0193; c. iv, 0027; MJ. r ix, 10); 
hjor (M.T., 0262, infra, p. 567); 

Jo-iiftn (M.T. &. tv, 0088 ; b. i, 0095); 
ho-nal (MX, i, 6 ; ii. 25, 27 ; vi, 6 ; xiv, 58a; xxvii, 11 ; 
M.T. a. iv, 0074); 

rormhs (M.T., 0515; a, i, 0031 ; ii f 003, 0096 ; iv, 00159) 
(M. Tagli 0515); 

ru-na (M.L, vii, 9, 33 ; xiv, 0012), "cun (M.T. c. ii, 006) ; 
se or sehu (M.T., 0332; a. iii, 004; c. i, !H»7 : ii, 0016); 
gi™ (M.T,, 0151.0266; a. iii, 0026 ; c. iv, 0041); 
fncfcif ur (M.T. a. ii. 0070 1 : iv, (Mil 2 ; b. i, 0095; b. ii, 0042 ; 

c. i, 0013, 0061; c. ii, 006) ; 
sne-ltt (M.T, c. i f 0031) ; 

•T9 (M.I., xiv, 41 ; M.T0239 ; b. i, 0098 ; c. iii. 0048); 
#t<nn-k[y)gtiii (M.L, iv, 85 ; M.T. u. iv p 00128); 
tu-iu (M.T.* 0+92). 

The tjfjtfb or gab may perhaps be tile i gab whom we have 
found mentioned as second to the army (or battalion)- 
commander. In the group bag-rku, hag-{r)ku-skta f ce-rhu, 
ron-mu, the syllables bag and ce may mean respectively 
“little and “ big r \ while 7 on might represent rotn-po, 
" kr deep r fof sound): hence it is possible 

that rhu is an old form of rim 1+ drum \ so that the persons 
m question would be drummers, while the txig-rhu-siiva> who 
is once styled " left-hand " (fjwijp implying a “ right hand M 
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Ctmfrire, may be a drummer officer, Bag-rtt might- mean 
** small enclosure '* or ** precaution enclosure ; but ra can 
abo mean “ firstOn the analogy of afcn-etaf, sman-smad, 
etc,, gkn {Bon-po G4en 1) might be = gsed “ executioner ", 
Concerning the remaining expressions conjecture seems idle. 
It is possible that some of them are not military, c.g. ru-saiu 
(which with rdi-ffrt/is-jye, “ m-saii* chief," occurs in the 
Chronicle, U. 19, ‘22J r and gyer-to, which may be = eger-pa, 

** a private landholder " (iger-io “ private 

ft seems that when a man was appointed to a special 
function he received a “ hand-memorandum ” (xug-rjed) or 
commission (MX, iv, 40 ; vii, 33; M.T., 0193; b. ii, 001, 
infra, pp. 541-2, 564). In MX, iv, 40; M.T. a. ii, 0048; 
a, iv, 0074 we Lave sa-rjed. 

Of peace-time operations the most- important were the 
summer and winter assemblages (Mud or hdun tsa, supra, 
1930, p» 71) of ministers and generals, constantly recorded in 
the Tibetan Chronicle. They were often preceded by levying 
of troops from particular populations or followed by official 
measures or warlike action. Tbeir military aspect is repre¬ 
sented by the reviews, rkaii-ton, which may be rknh-stm 
11 exhibition of bundles (but rkun also = foot j, and in 
part by the rtsis-mgo " census which, however, would have 
mainly a civil bearing: see ifi., pp. 81—2. More staple duties 
were, of course, the garrisoning of the forts and towns (the 
citadel of Khotan, ib., p, 65) and the building, maintaining 
and sup (dying of out-stations, as shown in numerous documents 
from Mazar-Tagh, On one occasion we hear (at Miran, 
MX, xxiv, 0031) of soldiers being sent to protect the peasants 
engaged upon the harvest. A preoccupation which appears 
rather plentifully in the documents is that of communications. 
We do not, indeed, hear of the towers at distance of about 
20 miles or the arrangements for smoke-signalling. But 
we have examples of missives dispatched by various 
authorities, sometimes with insistence upon prompt for¬ 
warding, ” day-time or night-time," and denunciation of 
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penalties in the event qf straying or delay, There are circular 
communications (sometimes from parties in distressb to be 
acted upon or passed forward : and, similarly, parcels are 
sent on from stage to stage. The wooden tablet, hijaii or 
hyan-hu h when conveyed by the soldier, is so-byak (M.L, zi\\ 
005, 0019 t VM, 134 ; M.T. a, iv f 00131; cx 0028), while 
a ss soldier pass M seems to be ma (M,T + b + ii p 0052; 

c. Hi, 0034), AVhen it is a matter of relays (so- res, M.T. a. ii, 
0017, 0054, 0004 ; a. v T 0015; b. i, 0019, DG51 t 009?; or 
stiALT. c, 0028), the ao-hi/nU becomes so-res-hytinj 
sometimes sa-runbyah (HX a. ii, 001?}. For the longer 
and more important communications the folded paper letter 
(kdrul-hu) may have been preferred : or the soldier may have 
a verbal or secret message. 1 When dispatched on secret 
service the soldier is (M.I., xiv, 0012 ; MX 0257, 

0380 ; a. iii, 0039: v r 0015): in one instance (MX a T iv p 005), 
where the expression is so-rdm-nul (also in M + Tagh 0439), 
11 soldier-disguise-secret ,” a party has been absent for nearly 
a year and has cavern] a great distance. If the word spa-m 
(MX a. iii + 0DG7 ; b, ii, 0028) means n spy ”, it is a borrowing 
from the Prakrit of an earlier period, since it occurs in the 
Kliaroat hi documents Index), 

An art ol war is naturally professed among all peoples. 
The Tibetans, during their long and intense struggle with 
China (not to mention other powers), must have developed 
conceptions of strategy and tact] rs. In the Lha-sa insc-ri ptions 
the general KJn-lchofi is versed in the 11 expedients of the 
war-god +f (dgra-tha-thabs, JRAS. r 1910; p. 1277). The 
battles recorded year by year in the Tibetan Chronicle and 
the great victories (g-yul^^hf.n-po) mentioned in a text 

1 As by flir Au/d Stein in a note on p. Ti3 of Dr. A. H. Kruieta'd 

abovc-ritcd \vi\wr (JRAS.. 1014), Xt tfkotdd bu mentioned that I>r. France 
tatefi hJruLLi aa = A^nJ^ “the mimei," which, bnwefftT, HkouJd bo 
The ‘ien&c e£ ** poat-njtmtrr " would indewl *nit those 
wberu wo saeni to turn the phmc “inquired of the 

ruiitu-r' 1 : pOBdibly “ihe poet' 1 m BMnctbne* ml ttjmvflhnt of «th® 
postman Jl * 
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concerning the wa is with China, the Drag, and the Tfjari^ 
moat have educated the Tibetan warriors and caused them 
to appreciate, as in a passage cited above, the various fighting 
qualities of different populations. Id the Turkestan docu¬ 
ments, however, there are no references to important military 
events (igtttihabs “ fighting” or “ army M.L h xxvii, 13; 
JLT+, 0273 ; a. iv; 0011 ; c. ii p 0042): the incidents brought 
to light are nothing more than a man-capturing [myi-hdzm* 
M.L, iv s 6fi ; xxiii T 009) expedition into the Dru-gu country, 
a hostile mid upon the town of Ka-ring T a Kirghiz: attack 
upon an official party in Kan-su. But we have one nr two 
fragments of tactical instructions, addressed to parties sent, 
out on hostile errands or where an encounter with an enemy 
might be apprehended. 

Naturally there are divers personalia mentioned in the 
documents, purchases, Joans, legal agreements, punishments, 
complaints of failure of rations, appeals for intendsws T 
friendly gossip, deaths. Along with most of the topic? 
discussed above such matters have appeared incidentally in 
the previous articles t We may now prefix to the list of 
regiments some further jtiicet r jiustijicalires in relation to 
these as well as to the more general subjects. It is 
probable that to the populations of the cities and 
kingdoms in Chinese Turkestan, with their relatively old 
civilizations, the Tibetan invaders appeared rude even in 
comparison with their earlier conquerors, the Hiung-nu. 
EphtliflUtefi t and Turks. It was not a century since the Tibetans 
bad made the first advances out of their original barbarism* 
and the nobles had taken to Chinese silk in place of their 
native homespun. There was r no doubt T as has been 
suggested, aome malice in the parable which made the Tibetan 
soldiers to be reincarnations of cattle. In the forts Sir Aurel 
Stein has exhumed a still active redolence (Serindi*i f 
pp, 459-60). The devastations of Buddhist shrines in the 
first Tibetan invasions of Khotan arc lamented in the 
Pmpfiewj of Yimalaprabha. But Asiatic barbarians who 
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have lived in the vicinity of great civilized empires such 
afl that of Chinn arc not obtuse or innocent or unreceprive 
of civilized arts.. They take quickly to literary and other 
culture and develops the formalities and graces of society. 
The encampments of the Hiiing-nu, the Ephthalitea, and 
the Turks are described by Chinese visitors as exhibiting 
much splendour 1 ; and the same wan certainly the case 
with the Tibetan courts. At a somewhat later time (?) a 
passage which we have quoted is eloquent on the prosperity 
of the kingdom, the “ nde of virtue and goodness the 
“state-law of five divisions■ \ “justice with its five pro¬ 
cedures ,r . safe frontiers, foreign conquests P l ’ gods law. man’s 
law both, flourishing and prosperous ", In Chinese Turkestan 
writing appears to have been in very general use among the 
military, as well as the civil, classes of Tibetans ; and in both 
cases the epastolury correspondence is characterized by 
politenesses of expression and action 2 : these matters, however, 
being not specially military, may be exemplified in another 
connection* 


B, Documents 

L Services, Departmantst and Uiulxionx 
I* M. Tagh* r. hi, u023 (wood, c. 15-5 X ’icm., complete - 
hole for string at r.; IL 2 redo + I ve.rso of cursive dbu-can 
script), 

[A 1] ^ |[ thug . bar . Mos . tshab 5 . gyi . so , la [ byaik . 
Slu[n]a. [A 3] siua * * pahi (Jot smra . bahi ?) 5 . hbans * 
Ryu . sdug * skyea . bfcsg . [B] ball (bar ?) . gsol l| 

** To the 1 mid-rope f soldier Mes-tsliab : petition for 
handing over (king) a subject (servant, slave I) Rya-sdug- 
sbycSj stated to be a northern Shine." 

1 In ragnrd to the \mxl two ipt 1 Both Snd<ihi*t Kttforrf* -/ fAr 
llo rki T i, pp. IC1-4L li/« of Hiuan-T3a7]$. p_ 41!. 

3 ®oe pranckc, ojf. pp- SC-1. 
a 3 hen? crossed out. 

1 d here crn3HEdmrt. 

*■ Ajwifl here tTOfiftl out. 
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Notes 

The doubt as to the readings (smra hahi and b&uj-har) 
renders the translation uncertain t it is possible that Rya~ 
fldug-skye& is the trriter of the letter. On Stuns see p. 385. 

2. M. Tagh. a. iy 0011 (wood, c, 23-5 x 2-2-5 cm,, 
■complete, somewhat curved ; hole for string at i,; 11. 3 of 
cursive dhu-ean script). 

[1] \* ! : | mgyogs * b£i . phnigs . geig . bo . htabor . 
sfc&a[ld]. p&. chab.siid.gyi - van. lag - la. gees . te, [2] mchid. 
Inn . dgru . t hubs P hog . du . stsald . pa , lags . kyis . d[e . b]£in . 
kogB. par.htehol. la,gher.kburo. nig | 

“ Four couriers in one day sen t to the company of soldiers* 
Written orders of importance to the members of the administra¬ 
tion having been Bent after the battle, show all possible 
zeal in accordance therewith and carry the to out*” 


Notes 

On so-lshor and gner-khittn see p. 386 nod I[+27, p, 8Cid 

L 1, fkrug* i a period of 24 hours. 

c ftfih^xrid — “ government ‘ r ; yan-lag = Sanskrit ufiga f 
“ Subordinate member." 

1. 2* dgra4hab* seems here and elsewhere (supra. p. 392) 
to mean rfi battle "* Or is if u down to the army " ? 

3, M, Tdgh. a. hi, 0031 [wood, c_ 10-10-5 x 2 ent., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; Li. 2 recto + 1 verso of eurai \v dbu-cajt 
script). 

[A 1] ''S ! : j dpykl . sla . hbrin . po . hi . fko . la | [A 2] 
mkhar , htflho . gear . du * snail * pahi . | [B] bsdom | 

c ‘ On the first of the middle spring month decided (or 
appointed ?) to reinforce the town garrison afresh. rr 

On mkhar-ht&ha (also in a. ii, 0076) see pp. 383, 386, 

4. M, Tikgh., i s 0015 (wood, c. 10*5-11 x 2 cm., pointed 
at L, somewhat broken away at top and bottom ; hole for 
string at t w ; II. 2 recta -b 1 t >ct&q of cursive dbu-ran script), 

[A 1J ^ | elm. hdus . kyi * rteafi* hgram . [A 2] n& < Sam * 
ru« pag . gi. gtiti | [B] non * kyi. so . pah 
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M Sam-ru-pag rearguard (reserved) soldier in River-eon- 
fluence-bank.* 1 

Notes 

On ehu-hdm-hji rtsaii-hgmm and the Nam-ru'panr regiment 
see 1930, p. 275, On gfift-nofi (= see p. 3fi0, 

5, ML Tigh*, 0522 (wood, 13 x 2cm. t pointed at r.; 
11. 2 of cursive cEm-can script), 

[1] ^ | : 1 Sam . m . png . stsi 1 . lira . non . gi . So * 
[2] rtsau . hg[r Jam . gyi . so . pa | 

41 Kam-ru-pag rearguard soldier at So river-batik." 

On &o see 1930, p. 275 (where note error), 

G. BILL, xiv* CNJ5 (wood, c. 12-5 x I-5cncu complete, 
bole for string at r.; II 2 redo -j- 1 (a different band) verso of 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] ^ 11 Sbal * pa * ri . hi * ao « bri , tao[g]s . gehig 
[A 2J hbrugi. lohi . dbyar . zla . h [briii (?) . pobi ('?)] . tshes : 
[B] drn[g ?] . la , brdssahs . paid . so . byah 

“ Soldier ticket of four soldiers of ftbal-pa-rb one squad, 
sent on the sixth day of the middle summer month of the 
Dragon year." 

On tMhiitfS see supra, pp_ 386. . M J., yiii, 75; siv p 

0019, 125 are similar. 

7. M.L, xsvii, 13 (wood, c. 9 5 < 1-1-5 cm,, cut away at 
top and bottom ; hole lor string at r,; 1L 2 redo 4- 1 (a 
different band) verso of cursive dbu-ott script), 

[A .1) * | : | Sbal . pa . ribi . so 2 . anon. du . Na . rton * 
dgun . [a]la . [A 2J hbrin * po[biJ* tabes . bchu . g[sum ?] | la, 
[pthjafi . bahi 

[B] dgra.tbabs .d[nn ?jd[e !] * . —s su.bgjyjih | 

11 Xa-rton baring been sent on the thirteenth day of the 
middle whiter month to reinforce the soldiery of Sbal-pa-ri* 
he is [lo take part ih] the fighting,” 

1 rffi otossed ouL 
1 Betov Une* 
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Note# 

The place Sbal-pa-ri (Sbal-pa mountain), which is common 
to the two documents, is not otherwise known ; it would 
belong to the Minin region. On dgm-thabs see pp. 392, 394. 

8. M. Tagh. 0581 (wood, c. 10-5 x 1-5 cm., cut away to 
a point at 1. and r,; 1. i ( + lower part of another) recto 
-|-1 (+ upper part of another) verso of cursive dbu-mn 
script). 

[Al] . . *: -u.[t] ] -u.-y- | [A2] [sl]a Jfhja : !a t so* 

bsfkjcB , * . 

[BJ - * * [a]o,ha[k|os | pah [ dm (t) [gnjm (7). 

4 * Soldier called np. ++ 

Sfj-hkm : See p. 386. 

9. M. Tagli, a. iv, 0014 (wood, cl 21-5 x 1-1 5 cm., 
complete ; hole for airing at r;; 11, 2 of cursive dhu<nu 
script)* 

[1] ^ : j jo: oo: Btmn : ba: la | Stag briho : h s takuga : po : 
gi; mcliid : gaol: ha : Li : ri [ m l ] mig : pa : tabes : bcu : ci: gi: 
nub ; mo | hros : de : so: klia: ral; du: lna: Ain : mchis 

' L To the great lord (or lord Btsnn-ba): letter-petition of 
Rtng’Briho, sergeant. A Khotanl mountain-sick man having 
on the evening of the tenth deserted, the station (sa-kha) La 
left insufficiently manned (or the sokhers f«rj) are left 
deficient (kka-ral-du) ). T1 

Bros, from hbro-fa, is the regular term for desertion or 
run n i n g away : no this find on so-k/ui, see supra f pp. 381, 337. 

10. MX xiv, 118b (wood, c, H> x Loom., complete; 
hole lor string at r. i 1.1 of cursive dbu-can .script)* 

| . | so. h&bs ('?), rkya (rgya ?). Gi, su. rt&a.bdun. mchis. 

** Soldiers come Lri one hundred (?) and twenty-seven/’ 

If bob* is here correctly read, the term (" come in |fc ) f which 
recurs below (p, 541) and in M+T* a. il, 0054, explains the 
(several) documents containing only, on the same or different 
sides, the words bah and that, signifying J ‘ come in ‘ and 
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" released " ; but they might be records of imprisonment. 
Dr, A* II, Francke, who has referred [op* cit., p. 49) to suck 
documents, has suggested a different explanation. 

II* MX iv s 66 (wood, c, 11 x 2-5 cm., broken away at l r ; 
hole for string at r.; JL 2 recto — 2 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script, faint-)* 

[A 1] s * * Hpufi.sde.mji.hdzinxha.cig.gtan.ckad (bar?) 

[A2] - * . [s].milam.du.nirhi,bft[r ?]ia[n.l]on 

[B I] ... les, dgos + ehe[a] P pa. I . , , 

[B2] . , . [b 1],[m]uii T mag,aiiiud,du.h[i,i ?] . . 

‘ . + T force regiment, one man-capturing troop ordered to 
be (?) sent ... to go with . . . Unde Councillor . . , 
highly necessary . , , the mun-way . . . below . * .” 

On myi~hizin^c&a “ man-capturing company ” and 
dmag see rntpru, p. 385 ± and 1931 t p. 810. 

12. MX xxvi, I (wood, c. 16 x 2 cm,, broken away at 1. 
and r. and somewhat rotten ; 1L 2 redo -+- 2 verso of cursive 
dbu-can script}. 

[A I] . . . | my ]i, gaoJ.su. la. gsol . . * [A 2] - . . chia + [| 
dbus * pa * m , yah. lag. pak , kkr oin. [m] „ , # [B 1] , , , Nob, 
[che]d r po.na.mchie.pah | Egnd .g-yu-.[gyi ?] * , pan ana (?) 
. . . [B2] , L , ^a]b.la.[stBol] P dg + b^*bkah.|gy] . . . 

Too fragmentary for continuous translation, the document 
speaks of a person belonging to a “ brigade-division ” 
{Tu-tffiii(u)da<f-pa^ of the “ Central area ” (d&iu) as being 
come into Great Nob- On the plirase 11 if request . , 
see p. 400: on ru-tag p. 380 (ru-yan-lag, ALT. xxx r 8}. 

13. M. Tagh + h. i r 0019 (wood, e, 13 x 2 cm,, complete ; 
hole lor string at r T ; N. 2 rrcto -f- 3 tterm of cursive dbu-cati 
script-). 

[A 1] >3 | bigyat : In . [b}dag , kkor: iag : du : [A 2] gnau , 
[ate !]. stag: brtsan . Gyer . bu ; chuA : [R 1 ] gis : ston : da : 
ra : babi : bdagi ; so : res : bgyis [B 2] te : bdag ; gi[s] : 
Gyer : bn : chun : gi : so ; res [B 3] [bjgyis : [na]: run : dam . 
njfyji . run : oka : sp[r]in ; 




Truer an documents concerning 


lk I having been granted leave ( khor-zag) on account of 
a dispute* Stag-hrtsan Gyer-hu-chun rlLschargrd my Holdier- 
feky duty fur the first autumn month, la it proper or not 
proper for me to discharge Gyer-bu.-chiiif s soldier-relay duty ? 
Send word.” 

On 30 -res see p. 391 ; on hr $ yah fa see 1930* p. 70. 

14. M. Tagli. a. Ii p €017 (wood, c T 12 x 1-5-3 cm*! broken 
away at L ; 11, 1 redo + 1 mtso of cursivo dbu-can script]. 

[A] T . . s, || l>dag,lta.nan.pafi.r€o.tliogB. [B] . . . 

kho.la. ro . os.byafi.myi. hba. ns. tsheg.gchig [1]* 

“ A humble person like me [rattf term?] able, , . , if he 
has no soldier-relay ticket, it m a difficulty, ?t 

On so-ris-bijan see p. 391. 

15. M, Tagb c. ii r 001 (wood, c. 16 x 2cm. f complete* 
atabcd ; I!. 3 Tecto -3- 1 verso of cursive dbtt^can script), 

[A 1] ^ || Mil : Stag . bier : j Ja | skyb ; Tshi : kni ft : 
gyi : pin 1 [A 2j ba ; ml : . . . kah : g[st$a]3 : [bn] : [n]i: | 
sng : [B 1] rgyaa : btab : ate : IA : la : bskur : iin : mchia \ 

£i To Uncle Stag-bzer : Petition of substitute Tflkkkruii. 
Orders regarding dispute (?) have been sent, signature 
attached, to Kbotan.' T 

On shfin “ substitute ” see sujrfa, p r 307- MX xiv s 0037*. 
seems to apeak of " four soldier substitutes n (so-sfof in-bk i), 

16. M. TagL a + iv* €038 (wood, c. 13 x 2-2-o cm., complete , 
hole for string at r*; 11 . 3 recto + 1 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script* some what faint and obscured by dirt]. 

[A 1] ^ | : \ dbyar.sla.hbrin.pbtJ | tahes/bco.brgyad 
[A3] la | ao.hul | [Stag.rtsa]n r po,Khyehu r [c]uh | slsr 
[13] mehbte. | gtjer.hgmn.la_ 

-L Middle summer month, day eighteen. Soldier-spy Stog- 
rtsnn Khyeku-eiiA returned, with task performed,” 

On so-iiid and gnerhgum see p. 391 and 1987* p. 810. 

17. M. Tagh. h, ii p 0038 (wood* e* 18 x 2 X-75 era.. 
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cut away for a tally ; indsed lines recta ; E I (on side) + % 
(flscto) + 1 (on side) of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] ^ j : I lo r sar. gL bag. pye. dan .chafi (spate) [fl-]-3 r de. \ 

[E 1J . chn[d] . to . ana . slad . adorns . te . chad . pa (space) 
chati (apace) bag. pye 

[B 2] . khram„[stsa ?].bur r bgos.te ( kram) ,bu.van. 

[C] *yai£i(r ?).spah.ss,dc Ja.stsakL f 

M Barley-meal of the new year and beer. ... It baying 
been decided^ earlier and later, to pay it, it has been paid. 
Beer: barley-meal, separated in the ticket ; a ticket has 
also (or again and again] been sent up to that spaft-sa:' 

The translation is in part uncertain. On spah-sa (spa-sa) 
sco supra, p, 3D1, 

18. M.I. vii t 49 (wood, c. ILTi x 2 cm., broken away at 1.; 
hole for string at r.; 1L 2 recto -f 2 verso of cursive dbzt^can 
script), 

[A 1] , . . mu myi .m[fio]rl (?) dpon.sna Ja _myi.skyim 

[A2] * « . [ms].mchi[s].h[b]rel.iTio.skyes.la.gcig. [B 1] 
* - - ya[n ?].[mcd].iia || bran.mn,[mail].rtse r rjes [B 2] * , „ 
phral, diL. gtad„ [par], hiahnl. dg 1 1 

“ To » , , the chief in command : men substitutes- 

have come. There being for the males not a single female 
companion, the ndor-in-duef Ls begged to Bend at once many 
flerving-women." 

The defective text allows oi some dubiety in regard to this- 
military communication. 

2. Provisions^ Rations, Pay 

19. M. Tlgh. c. iii, 0030 [wood, c. 9-5 x 1-1-5 x 1cm, 
burned away at r, ; “ neck ” for string at 1,; 11.1 + 1 + 1 +2 
of cursive dim-can script). 

[A] ^ | ; | jo : co : Btsun : bafai (bib ?) : rman ; s[tsi 1] P , ^ 

[B] Ti ; ri; zug : cliahi : brgyags :. , _ 

[C] las : phnh : tsa : blahs : s[t]e . . . 

|T>1] so : la r byon : [s]na ; kvab : 

[D 21 no : de : las ; thugs . * . 
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tA A camel (horse ?)-mnn {rmaft-rdzi ?) of the chief r Btsan-ba, 
having received a package from . . . Khotan mountain- 
sickness company provisions, ie come to the soldiery . . * 

Pha-tsfi (in various spellings) a package recurs several 
times (M. Togh» 02-15, a. i, 0011* etc*)- On Li-ri-zuff^hahi- 
hrgijaga see 19H0 r pp. 73 n fl4. In M. Tagh. O liO occurs so j wr- 
IE soldier-pro visions.^ 

20. M. Tagh. a. v p 001 (wnod t c. 7 x 2-5-3 cm,. broken 
away at !. and r r ; 31 3 tecta + 3 verso of cursive JZ^-cot! 
script), 

[Al] * . . [g]soL na.su.la,gaol , . * [A 2] . . . ftaiid, 
mamchis.to || rad.pa.dbyer.cba ... [A3J . T , Dbyild- 
cun.tse.khrom.du j su . . . [B l] , , * | htskal.ba.las |j 
bad (rad ?) * , • [B2] * , * [n ?]* j so.glas.sisold.cig . . . 
[B3] ... po.chir nidzad || 

H If request: not made [to] * . , to whom should request be 
made l [We] humble persona, travellers, a (dlajcr ?) company 
. T . having desired (been sent ?) to Dbyild-cun-tse . . , be 
so good (as to order] the soldiers 1 wages (tfo-gla) to bo sent." 

On the phrase " il request . , « be made " and on Dbyild- 
cuh-tse see supra, p. 397, and 1930, p. 253* p, 38T> 

2L M. Tagh. e. iii T 0036 (wood, o. 22-5 x 2-2-5 cm., 
complete ; hole lor string at r, ; II 2 redo + 1 i mo of 
cursive dim-can script). 

[A 1] ^ [| Khri.mnesfol?) gy[)>?Ji gtati.^a.Ihu.cig.Eoa. 
bahi . myi | rimms [ my In „ &mmr . bris . pa | Stag [A 2] 
Btfihan.m | Khyi.hbrifi | fiftfrr] + Hpkan hbri[n] [ Bt*g*bi[r]e | 
Styes .legs [B] Mycs. taab J Ms[n]. rtsan. myi. hdi. mams *la J 
pul.bu.bri.bii [ hjaLha.hgs. 

“ Written by Khri-mnes ($), name-record of the men who 
have eaten pieces ol ox- flesh r (The names follow^) To 
these men have been paid four small handfuls each.** 

For references to Atshal-ma “rations'" see supra, p. 387, and 
1930, p 89, 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

TIFE tfEAXlNG OF TBO IJS T FSALir 23, y. IT 

The word in Psalm 22, v. 17, m regarded aa 

difficult. The ancient versions seem to have taken this 
word as a verb meaning M they dug ”, or M they bound.; 
see commentaries. The A.V. translates v. 17c: “ they 
pierced my hands and my feet/" Borne modern com¬ 
mentators follow the Sepfcuagmt and the Vulgate and read 
1"!K^ rand take the word us a verb meaning ** they dug " 5 r 
he. “they dug in wounds''—in mv hands and my feet — 
(Eaethgen, Briggs, Kittel, Kdnig% Gunkcl seems to favour 
the reading of l*u?|g (J>re Pwhmn w p. 95) and translates 
umschlosaen + (?) ” [p. 80), Barnes, The Psalms (in 
Westminster CommtTUtirie$ ? 1931), p. 114, says: 44 The 
Mas&oretic Hebrew Te\-t has * Like a lion mv hands and my 
feet \ This reading contains eo verb, makes no sense, and 
cannot be right aa . CL also ibid,* p r UO* 

Kashi, Ibn-Ezra, anti Kimfii follow the Massoretic Text 
and take to mean 11 like a Hon Symmaclius 

agrees with the MT : iLs AcW ; sec Barnes, op. cit, f 
p. 110, and Geseniua, H.W** cd. 1921, p. 33L 

The following considerations may perhaps help us arrive 
at a definite conclusion as to the meaning of the word "".HZ 
in Psalm 22, V* IT* 

1. ss Digging/ 1 “ digging in/ 1 “ wounding 11 is not men¬ 
tioned in any other verse in Psalm 22 + 

2. Eeal wounding is not mentioned in the whole Book of 

Paul™, The enemies Kt compass about + the Psalmist 
(Psalm 17, v. 9), They devised to take away my life L * 
(Psalm 3tj v, 14% They 41 seek after my soul they 
iX devise my hurt " {Ffcalm S5, v. 4). “ The wicked have 

drawn out the a word, and have bent their bow, to cast 

jtias. atbil 1933. 26 
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down the poor and needy, to slay such ns be upright in the 
way” (Psalm 37, v. 14b “The wicked watcheth the 
righteous, and seeketh to slay him ” (Psalm 37, v, 32), They 
also that seek alter my lift* lay .mares lor me. and they that 
seek my hurt speak mischievous things, and imagine deceits 
all the day long ” (Psalm 38, v. 13). Cf. also Psalm 56. 
w. % 3, 6, 7 ; Psalm 57, v. 5. S|H£? in Psalm 56. w. 2, 3. 
and Psalm 57, v. 4, means" to pant after ", not “to crush " ; 
see Gunkel, op. eifc,, p, 243. “Would swallow me up" 
(AX) expresses the sense of ‘'Jfilfl? very well. The 
enemies long to destroy the Psalmist, but they do not do so. 
Cf. also Psalm 56, v. 66 (“ all their thoughts arc against me 
for evil ”). 

Their “ teeth are spears and arrows ” (Psalm 57, v. 5c), 
but they do not actually bite ; *' their tongue a sharp sword " 
(Psalm 57, v. 5(f), but they do not, in fact, wound. Psalm 140, 
vv. 2-6, expresses perhaps best what the Psalmist desires to 
convey with regard to Ida enemies. They “ devise evil 
things in their heart They “ have purposed to make my 
steps slip “ They have hid a snare for me, and cords/ 
But they have not actually made him fall. The enemies 
are ready to do him barm, but, in fact, do not do him any 
harm. They are prepared to strike the blow, but the blow 
never falls. And. indeed, is not God holding his protecting 
hand over the Psalmist ? Cf. also Psalm 7, vv. 3. 4-6, 
In Psalm 10, w. 8-10, “ the poor ” (*£*) is not the Psalmist. 

3. In Psalm 22, v. 13, the enemies are called “'"g and 
T'H. and, in spite of this, they are also spoken of as 
T"tt (v. 14). Note also the singular, 
following the plural, g”g 'h'J 1SB* C*- Pbalm 17, 
vv. 9-11 (plural) and v. 12 (singular: epM* mitt *tTQ*T 

2V m TSUI). In samf wf tbe enemies are 
called in Psalm 22 . v, 17a r h, Ttlff, and in 

t 17c they are spoken ol as 1 like a hon The singular 
follow the plural as in v. 146 and as in Psalm 17* v T 12* 

The argument that figure of lion and bulla has been 
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left for that of ignoble dop T * (Briggs, Pmlms t p. 204), 
therefore, falls away. 

4. The form Is supposed to offer a difficulty. Briggs, 
Pjalm£+ p_ 20:1, says : “ but HK is not elsewhere in the 
Psalms, only mti us v* li" I suggest that '■jg is 1 wd 
here for the sake of the symmetry of the sounds. V* IT is 
lull oi * _ sounds: OTTO flip Z'Z'Z 'VZZZ "3. 

would disturb the harmony of the sounds. '"!K 
increases this harmony. Ami for this reason the form 
was chosen. In Isaiah, ch. 3S. v + 13, where **$2 occurs, 
there are also several . - sounds: ':z'*vr - Tntp. 

These conmdcrationB seem to show conclusively that the 
M&ssoretie reading Is correct ami that the word means 
“ like a linn ". and nothing eke H 

T "“K' h* u short: sentence. These three words 
receive their full meaning from the verba TZ” and 'JlFpn 
in v. 17ft* 6. The enemies liave encompassed the Psalmist 
and enclosed him like at lion — bis hands and his feet. That 
in, they have encompassed and enclosed ids hands and his fecit, 
so that he cannot move, u 2 means here “ yea ** v not ** for *\ 
The translation of Ptndm 33, v. 17. would then be : 41 Yea, 
dog? have encompassed me, an assembly of evil-doers have 
enclosed me, like a lion — my hands and my feet A GeseniuB, 
HAW (B>3!. p, 331 b registers 1JU as a verb and adds 11 wenn 
wirkllch cxistierend *\ I think we can safely say now that 
the verb does not exist* 



A SHORT NOTE ON THE SWAT REUC VASE 
INSdlimOH 


This inscription comes from the NAWF. Province. 1 The 
actual find-spot of this epigraph is not recorded. 1 It was first 
brought to notice in 1914 by Professor K \V r Thomas, who 
1 Jour. Asiatic A>e, voL x* n No. I, p. 23. 
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published the text And trAiisktioa. 1 Later on, in 1315, 
Dr* Yogel studied this inscription and only i-oimueuLed on 
the meanings of some letters * In 1916 i>r. F. W. TLoniaa 
again studied this epigraph. 3 In Corpus huotiQtvmu** 
hdicsrum, vol. ii. Dr. Steu Ronow has given a reading which 
is the latest so far as this inscription is concerned. 1 The 
object of this short note is to propose a reading somewhat 
different from that suggested by Dr. Sten Kouow for reasons 
given below. 

The reading of Dr. F, W. Thomas is as follows 
Ime sarire ialfca m unim bhaga rot o &f ihu-jatishfiliif*' Thetiilorcna 
tticridarkhena yratithavim 1 

The reading of Dr. Sten Konow runs as follows 
ThfriuloTt'rta meridarl'ht'nu pratUJia iml(r)a i m *' itifi ra ea ka munixa 
bhag(r}amto bahujarmsiituje^ 1 

I have very -^re fully examined the photographic repre¬ 
sentation of this inscription and wish to accept, the reading 
of Dr. Sten Konow except the word " Thetidoremi M , which 
I read as " Tkeiidatcm V Iu the first place I wish to discus 
why 1 prefer the letter "da” to ‘Mo” in the word 
1 fheiidorena” as read by Dr, Eten Konow. Referring 
to this letter* Dr, Sten Konow writes down, i£ Inthe third 
akflhiira an e-atrQke has been added at the bottom. 1 Hut. 
this alleged stroke, in my opinion, doe* not exist at all. 
Tims this letter is nothing but simply " da T If we com- 
pure this letter with the “ da ,+ of meridarkkena !: t the only 
other “da d * apparent in this epigraph* we shall conclude 
that the two letters arc morphologically similar and con¬ 
sequently the letter in question is 41 da ” and not “ do \ 
My second point, that is to say* my preference of the word 
“to 11 to '“re”* depends irpon Ike follow lug eo n si d e ra tions„ 
Regarding the morphological distinction between ” ta 

1 Ferfr E- (FfluHlcAft p+ ;ff„ null 

■ Jour, /Wjui'j Hi*- Sf*-, ™L ill. No. 2. pp. 151-2. 

* JftAS. 11316. p. S80, 

1 Corpit* InxTipUonum Iwdic&ntm-, Vo5- d T pp. 1-4, anil pL T. No. 1 
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and ,J ra Biihler rightly observes. " Ta. 20* ist fast stets 
kleiuer mid breiter n.h ra 7 31, mid racist- sind acltie beiden 
Lin fen von gleicher Lange oder die abwarts gerirktete ist 
kuTEfT.” * If anybody compares this alleged 41 re- with 
tlie forms of ss ra 5 * apparent in this epigraph on the line 
suggested by Btthler, he tv ill come to the conclusion that this 
letter should he taken as il to M and not as +i re The Greek 
equivalent of this Prakrta form, l.e. Thoudate, is most probably 
Theodotos and not Theodoras as maintained hy Dr, Sten 
Konow ; and in support of this assumption we have the 
constant phonetic change of Greek T into Prakrta " ta P| 
in the Prakrta legends of the bilingual coins of the Indo- 
Bactrian kings Pantaleon, Eukratides* Anlialbidas, Apollo- 
dotos T Strata ^ ArtemidoroSp Antknachim, Hippostratoe, 
Amyntos and Telepkos,® 

Calcutta, Isdja, 

137. ChLrtj Chandra Dasa Gupta, 

[Nora *—Do and re still seem to me certain,—F. W, T ] 


THE ZAN-ZUK LANGUAGE 

On p. 505 of the JRAS. for 1925 b printed (with one or two 
misprints) an extract from a text in an * 4 unknown ” language, 
contained in a MS, roll brought by Sir Atuel Stein from the 
hidden library of Cb'ich-fo-ttmg. near Tnndmaag in Chinese 
Kan-su, In publishing the extract 1 hazarded the suggestion 
that the language of the text, which clearly belonged to the 
Tibeto-Bimnan family, might be an old form of Lepcha ; 
and I tendered an explanation of the manner in which a MS. 
from so remote a source might have found its wav into 
Central Asia. 

The character of the text, as a medical work, was in part 

■ ItuSiAcht Pala&yjraph !>, p. 26. 

* Cat , Cmn# Punjab Ifiwfiiwt, tatarG toL J, Ev It. E- WlntFhmd, pi. n, 
3& : pi, 1C, 160, 170 ; p|. rr F 23fl; pi. V s 3*5 ; pL VC, S5l h n&7? J.l- v»u r 
600, 636, 640, 
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interred from Its paragraphic arrangement in comparison with 
Eonie fragments of medical writing* in a known language, 
the Tibetan* which had been procured from the same source. 
But the inference, in itself far from conclusive, was reinforced 
by the conjectured meaning of some paragraph openings, 
such ns mtfifj-dQfj-nreho “ eye-disease " (the last word occurring 
aimUarJv in manT openings] and by the mention of several 
express ions (such as T e-ra-ra t star* pa) r which might 

lie recognised ns medicuments, Imlia.ii or Tibetan. A further 
examination ton firms this impress ion. Thus there arc 
paragraphs dealing with rma t with rhiuK with tshad, anti 
with kd t which are probably equivalents for the Tibetan 
rma fii wound 7 \ tshad-jxi fever T % rims i+ plague ”, and 
Sanskrit infra 11 leprosy ”* It seems likely that rahs-thU 
prameha (with mbs = Tibetan mb, used m equivalent of the 
Sanskrit pra) ; while [tg-l u-muj is clearly nothing but the 
Tibetan expression for |J malachite t+ ; also hjnm-tsha may 
very likely he Tibetan Izm-tshva “ salt ”, The text (in Tibetan 
writing) is perhaps a translation from Tibetan. 

Continuing the process of etymological identifications and 
making use of other Tibcto-Burns an languages „ we might 
hope ultimately to arrive at a fair comprehension of the whole 
text. But undoubtedly the road is beset with pitfalls due to 
the characteristics of monosyllabic languages, in which (!) 
the single monosyllables usually have each a variety of 
meanings P fii) the differences nf vocabulary are on a wholesale 
scale ; moreover, many of the innocent* looking syllables 
are in some of the languages inflected forms. Further; it is 
probable that the text contains some translated names uf 
plants and drugs which may defy identification. 

After taking note of these cautions we may, I think, 
record the following ol*seryatjons ;— 

0) The sentences usually end with the assertive -n, as in 
Tibetan ; thus we have lodo (“ is” or “ L says *\ l= ia said ” ?} 
and sirfo (" [lies ” or +T k 7 ‘ ? ; Kanaw r aru etc., xid) m 

(2j There is a syllable ta$ r, which is perhaps participial 
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and derived from to + go (or r ft ); til the forms of the v^rb 
i&—r he " t ill JianawarL 

(3J There is also a syllable tnd t occurring in suet phrases 
at> miixdaddt, tse-tade, and in apparently negative phrases 
such as se-tad^mm ( Li unknowable '?). tiis-tcid^miv (“ uncount¬ 
able 21 or Sk. amdfoja “ mi treatable T± 1 €f + Tibetan rtsi 

" count 11 or 41 medicine 1! ) t The antithesis nukes it probable 
that the d? corresponds to the Tibetan participial dt\ te T sO -; 
and the tad in perhaps ta + d*:. Cf La hull pi 111 tad a tl I 
have to go ”. In nam-tog-dad-de the tad joins with the tog 
to yield a complex verb-fumi. 

(4) There is a syllable ga (found also in other Tibetc- 
B linns Ti dialects)* serving apparently* like Tibetan gyi, 
to form genitiw or adjectival phrases; e.g- rathit-ga-nvduj 
('* the disease prameha ,s ? : Kanawarl tbits — “wet “); after 
vowels this tjfl is probably often reduced to -g, forming 
deceptive monosyllables such as itvrg. kkvig. 

(5) There is an inllexion, probably matrameafah tn 

e,g. in mm-ge-fwim (— Tib. ftoiaki-&nin-paSj Sk, vrana- 
tdpdkena 11 by the development of a wound r f, nve-ge-rmim 
Sk. vyddhi)-vipahmu ?}. Sly? is, accordingly, possibly 

instrumental of $li w 

(d) There is an inflexion in perhujis instrumental. e.g. 
in rhem ami lyam-lxha& from rimi and hjam-Uha. An s inflexion 
\r ahto frequent in verb forma, e.g. khrigso (cf. Lahuli H 
Kanawarh etc.): also nf p before particles. 

(7) Possibly there is a present participle in -a , as in 
LnhulT; e g. bya-tya Li going ('?). 

(8) A syllable ca is seen in mar-A td-th un \ -oa-hhycfo “ gives 
(? draws* l drinks) a spoonful (spoonfuls] of ghi " (translation 
conjectural: Kanawarl tfotmmu, Tib. (hums ” spoon ”}> 

(y) Pomlbj there is a genitive in -o, asking with vowel 
endings such forms, as ryo. 

(10) The syllables nit and turn occur together in such a way 
as to recall Tibetan jfiw ami rum “ a " and £i 3 

ftjot to linger over these conjectures. which might be much 
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extended, wp may now advert to the fart that a second, 
modi corrected, text sn the same language is contained in 
a. MS. o£ the Stein collection, now in the British Museum, 
xSome years ago it was made known to me by Mr. G. L. 3f. 
{.'Ianson. who furnished me with some extracts, and who has 
now communicated to me his transcript of the whole. To 
Dr. L. D. Barnett I am indebted for co-operation in procuring 
a photograph of the original. Mr r Clan son" a transcript la so 
arranged as to distinguish clearly many of the recurrent 
phrases and to suggest that some parts of the origin til may 
have been in verse. A passage— 

t a - kke - Uie-tio-gg tt n -rg u ft-wi 

is repeated at abort in terrain with ms, mum, and pt in place 
of fa. Since rm and aum (which we may read in pbt:e of 
mmrc) have already been equated to Tibetan gftis two ” 
and sum " three ”, it is apparent that £a = “ one 1 and 
pi — " four Tr ; and this serves at once to direct us to that 
group of languages which, by R. TI_ Hodgson and in vol. i of 
the Linguistic Survey of India , is entitled the “ Western 
Pronominalizcd Group ", It will be sufficient to quote— 

Kanawari: 1 K id ; 2 ± nuh ; 3, ahum ; 4, pu- 

Rangkas : I, tdkd ; 2 t nisi; 3, sum ; 4, pi. 

Since the aeries continues 

Kanawarl; 5, nga ■ 6, tug j 1 7 stixh ; 8, rai; 9, §ui r gm. 

Rangkas: 5, tun ; 6 h ink ; 7, nhi*i ; 8 n jgad ; 9 H gvi. 
it Is likely that the na (e^g, in iia-yig by the side of pi-gig), 
Irug (cf. Tibetan drug, etc.), and gri of the texts are, in 
some at least of their occurrences, equivalents of 5, 0 T 7, 
and 9, la gymi — 8 (Tib. brggad) 1 

The parallelisms in tbe same passage suggest also the 
following equivalents 

pu (“ fire/* Bnrushaskl pa ): na { l * vitality," Tib. na, 
Sk. dyus -) ; 

ti ( ai water/ 1 KunawarT, etc,): fine (Sk* Tib r iles{S) p Bk. 
doza) i 
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Mm (“ air/' cL kigtsa, etc,, in XepaL dialects) : nu 
( M force/' Tib. Wu$ t Sk. krifa) [ 

zu ( u earth ” f) : ci (Tib + lei ‘ L heavy " (?), Sk. wry a). 
The texts contain also many other terms for which 
etymological equivalents (conjectural) may be found in the 
Western Prouom in alized dialects or in Tibetan : c.g, fig 
ifi mouth”, mar ' + oil tt t tsJtar* “ dry ,riar “ thirst Some 
of the commonest words are, by reason of multiple possibilities, 
the most puzzling, e.g, tin c< back 1 /" examine T (?), (nw. ,f wind " f 
** moist 13 T 4i blind “, etc* (?), iJ ten " t pulse “ earth ' \ 
etc. (?). On the other hand, the numerous reduplications, such 
as glun-ffluft, bya-bya, yligs-gtigs are recognizable us gerunds 
■ if a type recurring in the linguistic group. 

It would be a mere chance if the first of the two texts should 
he discovered in a known language. It is an insignificant hat 
of ailments with recipes for treatment, and the Tibetan MSS, 
born Tiui-huang include others, which arc independent— 
the elusH will have been numerous. The British Museum 
MS. is clearly more ambitious, possibly a text in verse 
with commentary : a search in the older medical literature 
(Bower MS , Bhvla-mmhita, Caraka, Snimta, Tibetan Btkm- 
hgywr, etc*} under the particular (inferred) topic has not + 
however, been rewarded by identification. Before editing 
the two texts (in conjunction with Mr, Clauson) I hope to 
make a further investigation* A dialect of the i£ Western 
Pronominalized ” group about 1,000 years older than the 
others (as known to us) could not fail to be instructive. 

Can we put a name to the language, which must have been 
known to the Tibetan & ? It appears to resemble Tibetan 
more than Lepclm ; but it certainly must have belonged to 
the Himalayan region, Western Tibet, Xepal T etc. The only 
language of this region which is mentioned in Tibetan books 
is the language of 2an-£iin, which is certainly Huge or its 
vicinity. Hence the language ol the two texts should be the 
2ab~zun language. The positive proof, however, is difficult. 
All that the Tibetans furnish of the ^aii-zun language is some 
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four or five titles, of worts existing in Tibetan : an has Lorn 
remarked by Dr. Lmifcr, 1 aucli titles, even where nut fictitious, 
need not represent the same meanings, and in a number of 
eases they certainly do not. Rut one Tibetan title, Gxtni-uo- 
Ba-iham " Secret Mouth-sail", wliich in Sanskrit would be 
something like Guhifd-rntilhu- m i/drafta* has a ” Red Za4-iun 
equivalent 'Uya-ag-thavi, wherein we can certainly recognize 
(along with (ham “ seal ”) the <i£ “ mouth ” found in the MBS. 

Tt may be remarked that Buddhist cdv lb ra tion most 
probably reached the Western Himalayan districts long before 
penetrating to the Lha sa kingdom : hence translation from 
the 2an-iiiA language into Tibetan may be. in general, no 
fictioni and some terms of Tibetan Buddhism, etc. {e,g. <jf*i : /nn- 
drati - iuiuariJtfl), may have originated therein. But it does 
not follow that the reverse translation may not have l>een 
historically more frequent. 

Addendum 

Ab a specimen of continuous translation (conjectural) 
which may lend to identification of the test, the following 
(perbapfl a quotation) may be cited 

go + mu.Tan + niin.la,0kamB.na \ 

Ao -nm.ran .min .tin ,gyu native I, 
druii„ mn. rail. min - £aa. sphnn-H„ nu | 
rgvil .mu r rane .ci .tori - tab 

" If the head is not right, [In the] hand dried-up vitality ; 
if the face (or side) is not right, (in the] tail (or end).. disease : 
if the front (breast 1) is not right , the rear lacks strength; if the 
stomach (?) is right, energy . * 

Here we have taken go r ran. la, ska ms, no, tin, drun as 
Tibet an mgo a ran, lag, s£amd[-jw]» J|M « {[ft™), drub 
respectively, with support as regards go. la, xlcams, no from 
Kami wan, etc.„ vocabnlaries. Mu has been taken aa an article: 
it certainly has aho other senses* including perhaps that of an 
infinitive imperative. Ran might be = Kani-waii ran k+ give \ 
l $ 4 . F, W + Thomas. 

1 M Dio 13 m-ia SprachE. J fc in !T x 0 iiti 0 - f*nu v a, ix i ISOS 7. 
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FRANCOIS BERNIER'S 11 MINUTE " 

FUAHCOIS BEUNIEJUS +l MINUTE ,T 
An your- Interested in the history of Moghul Imiia will feel 
grateful to Sir Theodore Morison for tna discovery and the 
subsequent publication of tho ‘ L Minute by M. Bernier upon 
tin 1 Establishment of Trade in India " (JJIAS*, 1936,, pp. 1-1). 
The following suggestions will, I hope, Ije accepted as a token 
of my appreciation. 

The Minute mentions n couple of tunes a Dutc hman whose 
name is rendered ns " Monsieur Adrie&n ”, This must certainly 
|>e Adriean. the name by which the same personage occurs 
III .Bernier^ Voyages (Amsterdam, 1699), vnh i, p. 170. Here 
the author gives a vivid account of (.lie Embassy of the Dutch 
East India Company, which appeared at the Moghul Court 
to congratulate Aunmgzebon ills accession. It was headed by 
■■ Monsieur Adriean ”, whom Bernier praises for hie ability. 
His real name was Dirk van Adrkham. He was chief of the 
Dutch factory at Suratte from 1662 tit! 1665. The finnan 
which he obtained from Aurangzeb is dated the 29th October h 
1662. The journal of his Embassy is extant at the Government 
Record Qfiice at The Hague ; as far as I know, it has never 
been published. 

It is perhaps bold to make another suggestion with regard 
to a language which I do not profess to know, I suspect, 
however, that in the Portuguese saying andare attend culm's 
m&jolie Minute/* p. 21) the last word, whatever its correct 
form mav he, must mean A4 woman tT (cf. Latin muliru and 
Italian The meaning of the sentence would then he ■ 

> r Beware of the snares of women/’ which well agrees with 
Bernier s subsequent remarks. 

JS5. 


J r Ph, Vogel. 
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Glossary of the Sanskrit, Tibetan, Mongolian, and 
Chinese Versions of the DA^AEHuauKA-suTRA. Com¬ 
piled by J. EaIIOER. (Buddhiea, Documents et Travaux 
pour rEtode du Bouddhisme publics sous In direction de 
J. PitZYLiisKi; Deuxi^mc S£rie ; Document*—Tome I). 
IQ| x 7 k PP’ ™ + 202 Mi P*!* 51 " i™®* Paris : 
Librarie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1928. Frs. 200. 

Dr. Rakder & edition oI the commenced 

with the ** Seventh Stage”, which, with introduction, notes, 
and a translation (from the Chinese) of Vasub;mdhu r H com¬ 
mentary, was published in Acta Qrimtatia, vol it (1926), 
pp. 215-56). As a Doetor-dksertBtion (Utrecht], printed for 
J.-B, Istaa, of Louvain, the whole text, excepting the Gaiha 
portion, appeared in the same year. Recently, with the 
collaboration of Shinryu Susa and the aid of the MSS. available 
in Japan, the Gdthd portion has been published in The Eastern 
Buddhist (vol. Vj Xo. 4, Ju]y T 1931). The Glossary takes 
account o£ the remarkable words in this Gdihd portion. 

It ia now becoming commendably usual with students of 
Sanskrit Buddhism to be at home also in Tibetan and Chinese* 
Not content with fulfilling these considerable requirements 
or with the exertion demanded by the plurality of the Chinese 
versions of his text, Dr. Eahder was able to utilize also the 
Mongol and Japanese materials relating to the work. In the 
present glossary of the Sanskrit original each entry is furnished 
with references to the texts and citations of the equivalent, 
or equivalents, in Tibetan, Mongol, and Chinese; and 
occasionally there arc notes upon readings or other matters* 
The Sanskrit and Tibetan are in transliteration, the Mongol 
and Chinese in the original scripts. The labour of compiling 
such a glossary must have been exacting. It has been 
designed to facilitate reconstructions of Mahayana Sanskrit 
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testa from Tibetatt* Mongol, and Chinese versions ; with 
which object it i* to be equipped, as is necessary, with Tibetan 
and Chinese indexes. 

As regards the Tibetan the equivalents nre lot the most 
part quite familial; but in such a combined index it would 
have beeti impracticable to arrange for omissions, since 
under any entry one or other ol the three languages might 
offer some new particular; perhaps also the Mongol 
expressions deserved to be incorporated entire. Further- 
more, the evidence of the Glossary in respect ol alternatives 
is valuable. 

Concerning the Mongol (in regard to which Dr, Bahder 
makes some apologies for imuffidenciea in his typedount) 
and the Chinese I am not competent to express any opinion. 
The Tibetan equivalents seem to be accurately given, 
Mya-nan — atari (p, 1) is curious, but may be due to a con¬ 
fusion through the occurrence of kantura in the passages ; 
on p. 43 zprul [uraga) is a misprint for sboyL 

Scholars should be grateful to Dr, Rainier for the skill and 
labour devoted to the work, and will congratulate him upon 
the outcome. 

F. W, Thomas. 

La Sculpture isthexxe rr tteetaine act Mubee Gcimet, 
By -T. II ackiN. Const rvatcur du Musee Guimct. pp P ! 

24 + a blank, pk. ol T piper wrappers. Paris : 
Libraire Ernest Leroux, 1981* 

The fine plates exldbit choice specimens of the very varied 
collection of Indian works in stone, atuero t metal, and wood 
which the Mustfe Guimet owes largely to the exertions or 
benefactions of MM, Jouveau-Dubreuil, C. T. Loo r Clemenceau, 
Yignier, Mdjer f Eacot, or to the excavations of MM. Fetich er, 
Godard, and Barthonx at Haddu, Mr. Haukin points out that 
the advance of knowledge since the publication of the first 
C&ialogite oI the Museum (16S3) and of M. Millnue a Petit 
Gnidr Uhttfri permits of more discriminating selection and 
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more precise idtntiiicifioit and eV'flluatioD than could be 
manifested in those works. His own descriptions, with 
bibliography in each instance, furnish concisely all that 
is requisite for t-lie archaeological ami artistic appreciation o£ 
the pieces. 

The held of Indian artistic activity represented by the 
specimens is justly claimed to be a n idc one, since it includes 
Gandhfmi, Jlathiira, Bengal, Or has, the Anwavatl school 
(chiefly JJagarjuni-konda), later southern India, Java, and 
Tibet, There are no serious surprises for those acquainted 
with the several styles—the art of Haddu is, of course, much 
more amply illustrated elsewhere, The metal work from 
Tibet is exceedingly fine ; in connection with one reliquary 
(pi. xlvi) M. Haekin observes that the Tibetan metal-forgers 
have produced pieces which attest au astonishing mastery in 
ironwork } the credit may, however, he due to the Nepalese 
craftsmen, who seem to have from the beginning bad this 
industry in their hands. 

The Kharosthi epigraph on Ko. XI records the name of the 
donatress, with the usual formula of transference of merit 
(. , , Aiittciriy? dtiiwnuht, Jffttvifl I’daifl'Wtifcfifl safwj* 
satva . . By the use of a capital letter on p. 17 (col 2), 
bCoii-Eha-pa) the meaning of Tson-khs-pa’s name, “ man of 
TBon-kba/* is disguised. 

U1 F. W. Thomas* 

j. 1 ,11 n r iT.g de MspoA. Bar J.-J. RaKTHOUX. ITT. figures 
et figurines. Album Photograpbique, (Memoires de la 
Delegation Areh&dpgique Francatse en Afghanistan.) 
15 X 11, pp. 20. pis. 112, paper covers. Paris: 
Les Editions G * van Oest. 1930. Fr, 380. 

The second volume ol this publication, £ej Antiqnilcs 
bouddfiijues dcSamiyan, by A. and V, Godard and ,T. Haekin, 
appeared in 1928. The first, which, being a full account of 
the excavations ami their results, demands a much more 
sustained effort, is still awaited. 
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There is nut much to be said concerning this volume, the 
extraordinary abundance o! the trrm miUes at Hadda having 
been realized through Professor Foucher's lecture at the 
Oxford Congress of Orientalists in I92B. But the publication 
of the fine photographs place* the material at the disposal 
of students and amateurs. The first twenty-nine p]rites show 
heads of BuUiUia. in many instances both fane and profile ; 
next come Bodhisattvas (30-5), nine fifty-one Genii (36-9), 
scenes and Donors (4.0-4, 4t>) T very numerous miscellaneous 
head* (or fibres) of barbarians! demons, divinities, monks h 
Brahmans, young persons, children, and warriors! including 
many selected aa illustrating modes of head-dress (45, 47-50, 
52“ 112). The extracml rnary variet y of types a nd the t echnica I 
skill, rapidity, and versatility of the sculptors in representing 
varieties of expression docs not [ose its impressiveness upon 
further acquaintance: on the contraiy, the analogies which 
can be found to art procedures in other ages and parts of 
the world multiply under inspection ; and II, Barthoux 
arrives at the point of declaring (p, 13} that Had^a may be 
considered a veritable mrrtfour where all aesthetic conceptions 
and all known techniques meet Fundamentally, however, 
the character of the art remained Hellenistic, a very 
remarkable fact when we consider that Fa-Lien at the com¬ 
mencement of the fifth century found it flourishing, though 
all relations between the Mediterranean and the East Lad 
long been suspended. As concerns da tin g in genera], 

M, Earthoux: does not find any evidence to go upon, except 
what is furnished by the statements of the Chinese pirims. 
By reason of JL Barth oux* absence from Europe the 
descriptions of the platen one summary, and lack particulars 
of size* M r Barthoux explains the difficult circumstances in 
which the original photographs were taken. 

42m F. W \ Thomas* 
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C LA VIS CuN'EORUM 9 [YE LEXICON SlGKOHTH ASSYRIORITM 

ijNcuis Latina, Britannic a, Germanic a, By Gk 

Hgwaroy x ti r pp r 673 tu 7 fsyacsenles, Leipzig : 

ILnraaowita ; London : Humphrey Milford. l&O^HKlU. 

The death of Dr. Howardy has put a sudden end to the 
completion of the useful work to which he had devoted a larjjc 
portion of his life. At least one fascicule more was needed to 
finish it. It is divided into two parts, the drat giving a list of 
the ” Idcogrammata praecipua '% thnr is to say of the chief 
ideogrammatir values of the Assyrian characters, with their 
translations wherever known as well m references to their 
occurrence p while the second part was devoted to the rarer 
values and their significations. It is the latter part which 
remains unfinished, the list of signs not going further than 
the character PI. 

The work demanded more time and space than the author 
Itad anticipated owing to the large additions which have been 
made, a lid are still being made, to our knowledge of the Asdym- 
Babylonian syllabary, more especially since the war. Part ii R 
however, bus been brought up to the flute of its publication, 
and what this means in the way of {souipilation can he realized 
only by the specialist, Terse as it ls« he will nevertheless 
find it indispensable for his work ; the references alone 
would make it so. 

*** A* H. Sayce. 


Royal Correspondence of the Assyrian Empire. Trans¬ 
lated into English with a transliteration of the text acid 
a commentary by Leroy Waterman. University of 
Michigan Studies: Yds. XVII (1930). XVIII (1930), 
XIX (1031). Ajul Arbor : University of Michigan Press. 

Dr. Harper undertook and completed a most difficult and 
laborious task in the publication of the texts of the letters in 
the Quyunjiq collection, and thereby provided the material 
for numerous theses which are necessarily incomplete. 

JBJfl. AFBTL 1GS3, j J7 
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Professor Waterman T his faithful friend and colleague* lias 
produced in these volumes h which are beautifully printed 
and carefully edited, the necessary complement tn Harper's 
work. When the fourth volume containing the indices is 
published this great undertaking will constitute the final 
authority on the cuneiform text of these letters, for the editor 
has spent many years in collating the texts and in considering 
various emendations proposed. There remains room for 
a difference of opinion in a lew readings ; that will always be 
true of cuneiform texts. But much ballast of conjectural 
emendation can be dispensed with for ever, 

From whatever standpoint these documents are regarded, 
linguistic, historical, reli"iotiB s or sociological, they present 
material of very great importance for Assyrian studies. The 
pi tv is that so much fragmentary, obscure, or of doubtful 
interpretation dial theories may tiourish but positive results 
are few. Professor Waterman has been careful to J joint out 
that under present circumstances no translation can pretend 
to finality even hi rendering the sense of very important 
[*assages. The same is true of the historical deductions that 

I lave been drawn from the letters, A few of the letters may be 
safely dated, from the names of persons mentioned in them 
known from historical or otherwise dated inscriptions ; but 
in a Large number of cases the attribution to a particular reign 
is nothing more than a guess, and students may be warned 
against reliance on such evidence. As an instance the series 
of letters addressed to p or mentioning. +l! tLe Planter 1 *, 
(omdu)tm#u T will servo. Round one of these, No. 223, an 
ingenious theory has been woven, which identifies the 

II Planter” with a son of Sennacherib* who was a candidate 
for the throne of Assyria when his father was murdered* as 
a rival of Esarhaddon. The letter, in fact, relates to a con- 
saltation of the gods by omens through the medium of the 
11 exchange-king M , £arru pit hi, who may be, as E haling has 
recently suggested, the mock king of the New Year Festival 
This person put questions about certain high Assyrian officials 
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in Babylonia, presumably ae to their trustworthiness, and 
then advised that certain rebels be proceeded against 
immediately with military force bv the “ Planter ”, There is 
no evidence to support the theory in this. Such instances 
might hr accumulated, 

Professor Waterman's notes are summary, and any 
specialist could draw up a series of omissions and points 
that might be treated differently ; that would not impair 
the value of bis intense study of these tests and of the 
references be has collected. We congratulate him and the 
University of Michigan on the appearance of this important 
work on which no labour or expense has been spared. 

ss Stone y Smith, 


Gesjellsohaftsformen i AJ Altbahylontschen Kecht. 
Leipziger rechtawiBscnaohaftlichr Studien, Heft 05. Ey 
E>r, iur. Wilremi Kilehs 10f x 7 cm., pp. xi 72. 
Leipzig; Theodor Weicher, 1931. BM. 5. 

This is a study of the old Babylonian law and practice 
concerning partnership, tupputu. The material consists of 
article 90 (?) of the Hammurabi Code, from Poebel'a 
publication, passages in the two school aeries aim ittiSu and 
HAR-ra/Aufruflu and some fifty documents,, which fall into 
two classes, the one dealing with “ partnership monev f, t 
fawap tapputim, the other with leases to a partnership. The 
author points out that the documents which commence with 
the Sumerian formula kn.babbar fo< .namJab.ba H (Creditor's 
name) (Debtor’s name) iv.bn.anJi deal with, the formation 
of a partnership, mid the formula is identical with that- usual 
For loans save for the addition of ku.nam.iab.ba, " partner- 
ship money " He considers that the man or men to whom 
partnership money ” is advanced, thereafter were possessors 
of the money till dissolution of partnership, and thinks that 
where two receive the money they were jointly securities for 
repayment. Tn the Hammurabi Code creditor and debtor 
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share profit and loss, hut there is no provision for loss m the 
documents, and this points to the creditor being immune 
from responsibility for loss. The date ol repayment is 
occasionally mentioned, and then the period is generally 
short, but- often repayment is to be made "on the day the 
ummianu requires it " : this is due to the purpose ol these 
transactions, namely commercial transactions often involving 
caravan journeys. The completion of the transaction con- 
templated Is the natural dissolution of the fcJ partnership ", 
which is not, therefore, a societas of the more permanent 
variety known in Xew Babylonian times, The procedure 
contemplated on dissolution Is stated in the clauses 
nvnwian&umt ippaltima tmmiam $a ibtaMu mil hart* izuzzu< 
The author believes that these clauses should be interpreted: 
" (The debtors) shall settle with the creditor, and (the 
creditor and the debtors) shall divide the profit which has 
accrued in equal parts J \ but- is doubtful about the translation 
of mUhariA by " in equal parts * p . lie remarks on the absence 
of the clause relating to the division of profit where only one 
man receives the money, but cites Cuneiform Testis, h. m 22 r 
by Professor Pinches* as an instance of the division of profit 
(there himwhi, m his opinion, has some such meaning) in 
such a cose. In the documents dealing with dissolution of 
partnership the hist procedure is the settlement of accounts, 
JnzJt&urn, J[ Bereinigung,” or, as we should say, " clearance/' 
This is expressed, as in the conditions of the preliminary 
document of partnership, in tw T o clauses, one dealing with the 
tipafam of the ummianu, the other with mitiarif zazum of 
the tiwndum ; hut Dr. Filers interprets the dissolution clauses 
differently from the same clauses in the preliminary conditions, 
for according to him the division clause in dissolution refers 
to debtors, and the first da use to the payment of capital and 
share of prolife to the creditor* The act of liquidation was 
nearly always consummated before the Gun-god, but the nature 
of the ceremony is not clear. The interpretation given of the 
documents dhows that practice in the old Babylonian courts 
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differed from the terms of Hamimirsbi'a enactment, which 
was more favourable to the debtor. 

The lrases on partnership B Dr. Ellers believes , follow the 
same general lines as the money-partnership documents, 
hut followed a different line of development. The c In use 
which distinguishes these leases from ordinary leases reads 
uwihim mala ami urn mnimfoam ana eqlim isakkanima um 
tbunm rqlam pi iulpi^u rsaddadumu bilat eqlim u 
ippaluma Seam baMam mitharis izuzzu* manuka tn is trans¬ 
lated 11 Mtihewaltung *\ and referred to actual work in the 
field, but since one or the other of the partners may not have 
performed his fair shore for practical reasons,. manahUdumi 
ipjxiht is thought to mean 1 sic werden je die Mehrleistung 
dcs andoren gegen die eigeue aufreehnen und eine blcibonde 
I Hfieiena mit der tlberlassung ernes Teilcs dea Fruchtertrages 
(oder von Geld ?) an den anderen beseitigen r \ A special 
kind of partnership tease occurs where the owner ol the field 
leases the field to himself and another, and accordingly 
undertakes the duty of a debtor. Ellers characterizes this 
peculiar proceeding as a “ naehgeformtes Rechtsgesch&ft T \ 

The appendix contains the relevant passages in the Code 
and the two school scries, and those documents as yet 
published which are not included in Bchoir + » AkbahyloniseJi? 
RteJitsurkiindpn* There is a useful and praiseworthy index. 

The chief value of this dissertation lies in the clear state¬ 
ment of difficulties ol legal interpretation, granted that certain 
interpretations of words are correct ; there is nothing new of 
linguist sc interest-. Sometimes, od philological points, there 
is room to differ; thus the discussion al ummianu neglects 
important passages, and it is by no means necessary to assume 
that Ufnmitmum is a loan-word from, Sumerian, for the present 
evidence favours the opposite view, as the author admits 
in the case ol fottnhirum. The argument about tna mfom 
Aarmnim seems altogether too L spstzfindig ” ; whv the 
alternative ewhum, or other expressions denoting return, 
show that this does not mean 4h safe return from a jouiuev !, p 
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as the words must imply, escapes me, Anyone who so returns 
is safe, whether he hits lost his baggage or not. But the iioint 
is of no importance lor the argument; the documents do 
not contemplate the loss of goods. 

Assyriologists owe much to the school at Leipzig for tin 1 
study of Babylonian law ; but studies of this kind require 
an understanding not only of language and law but of business 
and the actual procedure likely to he followed in such 
a country as Babylonia, such as Professor Koschaker shows, 
We think that Dr, Ellers musts have created undue com¬ 
plication in the texts ; their understanding should noL be so 
difficult. The interpretation might, for instance, be simpler 
if Dr. Eilers would admit an absolute parallel between the 
umnyiMim apalu clause in the money partnerships and the 
niauahtam apalu clause in the leases r where too rigid an 
interpretation leads him to sec only a partial parallels To us 
it seems that both clauses entail the paying off of certain 
obligations before any division of the results of trading take 
place—a procedure obligatory even now in contracts to avoid 
all mistakes. Since Dr. Filers wrote his dissertation, more of 
the material from Susa has been published by Father Scheil 
in the second part of bis Actt's Juridifues Su&iens. The most 
significant document so far as partnership b concerned is 
No. 273. There a slave-wonmn shares rights in some ground 
with a man, perhaps her husband p and borrows some money 
on that land from the temple of Shamash and a man. The 
clause in this case reads hzspom hel&u tppal ; it seems to the 
present writer impossible that hel&u hero can mean the one 
creditor, for the temple has an equal right to be repaid. 
beUii (the gender of the pronoun is of no importance in such 
a case) should mean "her master”, an explanation which 
would accord with our view that the apaht clauses deal with 
the settlement of obligations arising t lirough or cluriiig cura van 
journeys. The slave woman repays her master for absence. 
Traders pay the umiwnu who kept the accounts. 

473 Sidney' Smith. 
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A Dictionary of Enough -Palaunc and Paju i ng-English. 
By Mre. Leslie Milne. 7| x 5,1 vol. Part I, pp. x -j- 383. 
Part II, v + 290. Rangoon: Superintendent, Go vermnent 
Printing and Stationery, Burma. 1931. Prior. 15 rupees, 
or 22s. 6t/. 

This is the first diction ary of Palaung, r language spoken 
in Burma (particularly in some portions of the Shan States) 
and the adjoining Chinese borderland.. At a rough estimate, 
each of the two parts of which it consists would appear to 
contain some 5,000 or 6,000 separate paragraphs or entries 
under catch words ; but as some of these paragraphs are 
long, and include phrases exemplifying the use of the words 
illustrated (which adds much to the value of the work), this 
estimate gives an inadequate idea of the contents of the 
volume. The dictionary represents in the main the speech 
of Namhsan, the capital of Tawngpeng. one of the Northern 
Shan States, where the author spent most of her time ; but 
twenty-eight pages of the first part are devoted to other 
dialects of the language. 

Tho work begins with a short introduction, and each part 
contains brief introductory notes, explaining the general 
scheme of the dictionary and the value and order of the 
alphabetical symbols used in it. There are also in the first 
part separate sections for words of relationship and measures 
of length, circumference, and quantity, which are somewhat 
highly differentiated and therefore numerous. 

From the point of view of lexicography {as well as 
morphology and syntax) the language is rightly classed with 
Moo-Khmer, Many of its most commonly used words agree 
with Mon, and often with one or more of the allied languages 
(e g, those for child, blood, hair, hand, foot, bird, hawk, fish, 
fly, leaf, sun, earth, far, and year). Others, such as the word* 
for thigh, fruit, jungle, and sky, though not traced in Mon, 
are found in hJinier or one of the other cognate forms of 
speech. But the vocabulary of Palming la very mixed. My 
colleagues, Mr r W. A. Hertz and Dr. H, G. Q. Wales, have 
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been good enough to p x*fnme & number of sections of the 
dictionary < from the [joint of view of Burmese and Tai 
respectively. in order to form some estimate of the proportion 
of Pedaling words that are derived from those sources. From 
their in vest iga Lions it would appear that about a quarter or 
a third of the whole Paluung vocabulary is divided about 
equally between these two, though a small deduction from this 
figure must be made for words of Sanskrit or Pali origin 
that have come in through one or other of them, Tax words 
are often used in Palau ng songs, which fact illustrates the 
special influence of Shan culture on the Fulaungs, 

It is noticeable that the Palming language bits often 
preserved its foreign loan-words in more archaic forms than 
their modem Burmese and Tai equivalents, a phenomenon 
which can be found elsewhere (e.g, in many English words 
of Norman-French origin). Examples from Burmese are 
rhq^mng (soipn), " account,” and a-s + dk (athrt = adpt ),“ age>” 
which illustrate the well-known Burmese phonetic changes 
r > a t r > final it > n 7 $ > 0, final k > t f and the 
concomitant vowel modifications. In the case of Tai, it is 
particularly interesting to note that a series of Palming 
words beginning with h followed by K m r n f or ng have counter¬ 
parts in Siamese diinikrlv spelt, though in the latter language 
the h is now merely a tone indicator. It Serves the purpose of 
giving the following letter a kind of brevet rank by promoting 
it into the higher (Le, aspirated) class of consonants, Shan 
orthography does not make this distinction ; but in Palming 
it seems that there is a distinct h effect, {I suspect that we 
have here a case of unvoicing, as in Burmese,) Examples of 
such Faiaung words are ftfur, “to flow,” Jbnun, J, ten 
thousand,” hnu, ‘to be much*” hngdu , and ” all of which 
have Siamese cquiv&lenta spejt with initial h r This supports 
a view I have seen expressed somewhere that the Siamese 
A in suck cases was originally something more than a mere 
indication of tone. 

In Sir George Scott’s recent work, Burma and Beyond, 
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the suggestion is mad*’ that Pulaung should l>e classed. with 
Karon and Tainigthtu As these arc tone languages (which 
Palatmg ls not}, the idea seems a priori improbable, but it 
might be worth examining from tbe lexicographical side. 
Morphologically. Palaung in undoubtedly linked up with the 
family of speech which includes Mon and Khmer. This is 
illustrated fay its very frequently user! pie dvrs kar 7 pur., 
and rti- ; and also by a few rases of t Ilf causative p. c.g, 
f/tP f ' 1 to beoome e xt ingu is bed/ 3 pyaf , " 1 to ext i u guiah,' 1 
yd, “ to rise up + to ™ke/ + pyu t ** to rouse/' 

Mrs, Milne has done her work in her characteristically 
thorough way, anti this dictionary is a fitting complement 
to her Paiatwff Grammar and Home of an Eastern CUiti. 
It is pleasing to record that the L-niversity of Rangoon has 
recently conferred on her the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts h which she lias so well earned by the production of 
these and other works. 

308 - C- O. Blague n. 


Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India . No, 48 ; 
An Archeological Tour en Grdrqsia, By Sir Alrel 
Stein, K.CJ.E., with an Appendix by Lieut .-CoL R, E, S + 
Sewell, and Dr, B. S. Dura. 18 x 10 t pp, 211, 
ills. G4 r pb. 8'h plans ]& r map 1. Calcutta : Government, 
of India Press, 1931. Price 32#. 6d. 

In this memoir are recorded the results of the third of a series 
of notable archeeo logical tours made by Sir Aurel Stein dur ing 
the year? 1926 -3 on the north-western frontiers of India, which 
will form landmarks in the history of Indian archseological 
discovery* and are a fitting conclusion to Ids long and 
brilliant services on the staffed the Anclmsological Department. 

The discoveries in recent years at Mohenjo-daro and other 
sites in Bind, and at Hnrappil and Kotin Xihang in the 
Panjiib had disclosed the existence in ehalcolithic times of 
a highly developed civilization extending at least over a wide 
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area in north-western India. The excavations carried out by 
Mr. H. Hargreaves at Niil {south-east. EsiOcbi^tnn) in 1925, 
and the exploration by Sir AureL himself in Waziristan and 
the Zhflb and Loralni districts (north-east Baluchistan) 
in the beginning of 1927 had afforded evidence of the extension 
of a almilnr culture to the west of the Indian frontier ; while 
Major FL Mockkr’s limited excavations in 1875-6 at certain 
sites around Gwadar had indicated the occurrence of remains 
of chalcolithie age in western Makran. Affinities noticed 
between the relics of the rr Indus civilization ** and of the 
ancient culture of the Tigris-Euphrates basin r and more 
particularly his own discoveries in the cold season of 1915 
16 of prehistoric and chalcolithic remains in the Helmand 
basin in Sistan, incited Sir Aurcl to undertake a survey of 
intermediate areas. We have here set forth the important 
results of hb investigations in KMran. JboJawaiL, and Makran 
as far as the Persian frontier, beyond which political conditions 
precluded his passing at the time. Since his retirement from 
the Archeological Department, Sir AureJ has been able to 
obtain sanction to pursue his researches farther west; we 
look forw ard to the publication in the near future of the results 
of Ids explorations in south-east Persia carried out in the 
cold seasons of 1931-2 and 1932-3. 

in the course of his tours in Gedrosia, the results of which 
arc described in this memoir with such admirable clarity 1 and 
with such abundant and well-produced illustrations and plans. 
Sir Aurd Contrived, by dint of his indefatigable energy and 
genius for explorative work, to cover in four and a half months 
a vast extent of difficult country, measuring approximately 
300 miles from east to west and 250 from north to south, 
mostly hilly and desolate and largely waterless and 
uninhabited* Me managed to inspect some l&G dfoft, to survey 
tih T and carry out trial excavations at 15 of the most 
important* when the necessary labour and a supply of drinking 
water could bo obtained. The record shows how amply his 
exertions were rewarded. Numerous sites, stretching across 
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to the Persian border* have yielded remains showing affinity 
with those of the il Indus civilization ' r , indicating one of the 
main lines of communication between the Indus delta and 
the west. Further light is Likely to be shed upon this com¬ 
munication by Sir Aural's later explorations in south-east 
Persia, and by more detailed examination of the chain of 
sites containing chalcolithic remains stretching from Pandi 
Wahi in the Larkana district southwards for about 200 miles 
to near Karachi* reported 1 to have been found in 1030-31. 
When all this material has been linked up with expert 
exploration in the Las Bela State „ the origin of the wide 
sanctity attaching in India to the shrine of ELinglaj Mata 
on the bank of the Hingol River Lu that State may also be 
revealed. 

The abundant arch Ecological material recovered pertains 
to a long succession of periods ranging from historical times 
back to a very early prehistoric age. Evidence was found of 
extensive prehistoric settlements, in some cases of prolonged 
duration, containing a profusion of ceramic remains of great 
variety p stone and copper implements, beads * terracotta 
figurines, anti other objects, as well as of interesting burial 
remains. Among sites of special importance may be 
mentioned those of Snkhtagen-dor, Shahi-tump* Kidii-lamb, 
Siah-damb (near Jhau), and MfchT-darab. The mass of ceramic 
remains, representing different stages of prehistoric 
civilization, calls not- only for expert examination in respect 
of fabric, technique* and design, hut also for careful comparison 
with corresponding finds from other sites in India and the 
East, It will be noticed that Sir Aural has pointed ouL that 
the painted pottery found in the graves of the earliest zones 
at Susa seems to present an exact parallel to the peculiarities 
of the funerary pottery recovered from the prehistoric graves 
at Shahl-tump. It may also be noted perhaps that the more 
recent explorations along the Kliirthar Range on the western 
frontier of Sind have yielded a type of pale pottery, often 

1 India in 19JQ-31' p. 4M. 
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bearing polychrome designs, closely resembling such ware 
found by Sir Aurcl in Makrim, and possibly also a type found 
in eastern Iran. 1 

Among the most interesting finds at these ancient sites were 
quantities of terracotta figurines of humped bulls and of the 
1 mother-goddess \ The large numbers of humped bulls* 
the fact that in some eases many were heaped together, and 
the noticeable uniformity of their type lead Rir Anrel to 
surmise that it was an object, of popular reverence* if not 
of actual worship ■ and he points to the analogy of the Indian 
cult of Rivals bull, There being little if any indication of such 
ii cult in the oldest Vedie literatures be is led to speculate 
whether this cult is not an inheritance from much earlier 
times. In connection with the figurines of the (mother) 
goddess, recovered in such numbers at Mehl and other Biles 
and previously found by ham in Zhoh P he draws attention to 
the fact that all these figures, wherever the lower portions 
survivej end below the waist in a flat base, suggesting that 
they represent a female goddess of fertility* or 1 mother- 
goddess \ the cult of which was so widespread in Asia and 
Europe, ,L It is certainly curious/ 1 he writes, ** that w r e meet 
with a corresponding representation of the Earth goddeas 
emerging from the ground with the upper portion of the body 
also in Buddhist and Hellenistic iconography/' 

The evidence of burial customs found at several sites 
disclose, as might be expected, much variety—complete and 
partial burials, cremation with burial of calcined bones in 
cinerary urns, exposure with subsequent burial of remains, 
and cairn burials |>eing met with. The two skulls recovered 
from Rhahl-tump had unfortunately been so compressed and 
distorted as to preclude a definite pronouncement; but 
CoL Sewell and Dr. Guha are inclined to think that thev had 
been dolichoc-ephalic. and one of them, while agreeing with 
the ftfi! skull in general type* "* would appear to show 


1 Ibid, pp. 4S4«5- 
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traces of mixed origin and in certain respect* tend* to 
approximate to the Caspian or Nordic Type of skull.’ 1 

For the student of history and physical geography a special 
interest will attach to the cumulative evidence of chmu tie 
change contained in this memoir. Taken together, Mnkrilu, 
Kharan, and Jhalawan com prise an area of some 02,000 square 
miles, but the inhabitants number not more than three to 
the square mile* the trifling rainfall and desertic conditions 
supporting but a sparse and nomadic population, who pafr? 
a precarious existence. On the other hand, the numerous 
extensive remains undoubtedly indicate the existence in 
prehistoric times of a large and settled population. Some 
seventeen mounds in the hrfl.ited Kolwa basin alone, several 
large mounds in the neighbourhood of Awuran, and three big 
mounds in dose proximity near Than, all formed of the debris 
of prehistoric settlements, hear testimony of this, The settle- 
monk? near -Thau occupied a broad part of the Nat valley, 
that +fc once was arable ground 5 ' iu Sir AureTs words, through 
which lay the most direct, route from the west and north to 
Las Boh, Again, the numerous huge stone embankments for 
the storage and distribution of water, locally known as gahr- 
handSi and the ruins of massive stoue dwellings and other 
buildings found ill different areas can surely bear no other 
interpretation. The consideration of this question will help 
to realize the great antiquity of these sites, since we know 
from the Creek accounts of Alexander's march through 
Gedrosia that upwards? of 2£ millennia ago the conditions of 
that country can have been little less desertic than now \ ami 
some of the sites explored by Sir Aurel would seem, after 
prolonged occupation, to have been abandoned in chaloolithic 
times. 


400, 


C\ E. A. W. Oldham. 
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Festivals and Bonds of Ancient China. By Marcel 
Gkanet, Professor at the School of Orient a! Languages, 
Faris* 9§ x 5,. pp. ix -j- 281. Loudon : George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd. r 1932. 16s. 

This is an English translation of the authors File ,s ef 
Chansons Jrmenws tie la Chinr r published in Paris in !Dl£ r 
translated from the French by E. D. Edwards, Diitt. It 
differs from its original by the omission of the Chinese text 
accompanying the French rendering of the odes annotated 
and discussed by M. Gr&net in the first part of the work, and 
otherwise would have been more highly priced. 

M. Granet's book having now Lneeia for some thirteen years 
before the public must be well known to all who interest 
themselves in Far Eastern subjects. Few will question the 
competent of the author, and none, surely, deny the value 
of this careful research into the love songs of the ancient 
Chinese classic, or of the independent and conscientious spirit 
that impelled and -sustained it. 11 is, however, only the English 
version of the FiUw .f cl Chanxnm that we have to bring to 
notice at this moment. The contents fall under two heads 
the Love Songs and the Ancient Festivals. M. Cm net select ed 
sixty-six as examples of the first part. These:, of course, are 
not translated lor the first time. Dr. Leggc and Fere Couvreur 
had previously made au English nod a French rendering. 
But M. Granet T s French version, with equal fidelity to the 
original, displays a gracefulness of expression entirely 
wanting in Legged. Take, for instance h the two renderings 
from the stanzas of ** The Feasant ”, the last ol the odes cited 
by M r Gr&net, part of the third and the whole of the final 
verse: (Gurnet), “Alas, abut, O turtle-dove, Eat not the 
mulberry fruits. Alas, alas 1 O gentle girl. With boys take not 
thy pleasure. When a young man takes his pleasure, He may 
be excused. But when n girl takes pleasure, There is no 
excuse.” 

And then Legge : f< Ah, thou dove, Eat not its fruit [to 
excess]. Ah l thou young lady. Seek no Unputious pleasure 
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with a gentleman, When a gentle man indulges in such 
pleasure, Something may still be said for him; When a lady 
does bo. Nothing can be said for her/* Again the last verse in 
Granetlfl English version runs : l£ Along with thee I would 
grow old, And, old, thou hast made me suffer . . * Yet the 
Cb*i has its banks . . , Yet the valiev ban aides r T r In my 
girlish headniresa thou didst least me ! . „ , Thy voice, 
thy laugh ? they pleased me. Thy vow was clear as the dawn. 
I did not dream that thou wonkM change ... 1 did not 
dream . . . Now it Is finished . . , alas , . .” 

While Legge renders the last six lines of the stands : fi In 
the pleasant time of my girlhood, with my hair simply gathered 
in a knot, Harmoniously we talked and laughed. Clearly 
were we sworn to good faith* And I did not think the engage¬ 
ment would be broken. That it would be broken I did not 
think. And now it must be all over I ^ 

Fart ii, on the Ancient Festivals, containing Local Festivals 
Facts and Interpretations* The Seasonal Rhythm, The Holy 
Places, and the Contests* with the Conclusion, i s the weightiest 
part of the book* and here M. Graaet expounds how, out ol 
these local festivals, in these holy places* and during these 
contests, the Love Songs of the Book of Odes had their origin. 
The conclusion is an original and compelling document. 
It is* however, still reading in parts, and there are passages 
where the author's nleaning seems to escape definite seizure 
by the reader, and to have undergone as it were a certain 
volatilization and dispersal among the generalized phraseology 
in which it is expressed. One reader, at any rate* has found 
it. so at times, but not through any defect of the English 
translation, which is throughout admirable. But where* by 
the way, did Mr. Edwards ever see the s *Moon nearing the 
East tT * p. 72 3 Ko more* certainly* in the text of the Ode than 
in its journey through the sky. 

Altogether a notable work, finely rendered into English 

L. C. Hofsins. 
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Geography of Early Buddhism. By Bimala Churn Law. 
With a foreword by F. W. Thomas 9J x b|, 
pp r xxl + SS, map L London : Kegan Paul. Trench, 
Tmbuer and Co. T 1932; 

In this brochure the writer carries on in a varied direct km 
the useful work of amassing and arranging this or that kind 
of information on which hr has already spent much time and 
energy. His aim thi n time is, in his own words, to present 
a geographical picture of ancient India an fur as this cuu be 
drawn from the Fall canonical and commcntarinl literature. 
He allots his six chapters to the Middle Country, North. 
West, South, and East India p and to southern Asian Buddhist 
countries in turn. He reprints as Appendix a note on 
4t Cetiya And he has added an exhaustive place-index and, 
verv suitably also, a map. Writers who need quick and handy 
information of this kind, with text^refereneefl appended, 
cannot fail to find the work uselul, and so fulfil Dr, Law’s 
modestly expressed aim, on which he lias expended so much 
industry. He has been fortunate in securing nn informative 
preface by Professor Thomas, who sketches what has been 
done in this line of Indological research, what is here done, 
and what remains to be done. I may go so fur, in respect of 
the hist clause, as to say that the Pol* Name# Dictionary, to 
which he alludes, is now within some months of completion, 
the compiler being Dr. G. P. Malalasekera* author of Pali 
Literature in Cetfkyri* 

67 * C. A. F, Rhys Davids, 


In the Footsteps of the Buddha, Being a translation of 
R4n£ Greusaet's Sur Les Traces du Bouiiha (1929), 
By Mariette Leon, pp r xi + 352. London : George 
Koutledge and Sons, Ltd., 1932. Price 15s. 

Tw r o of the work^ of M. Groussct’s indefatigable activity 
have recently been reviewed in this Jour tail from the original: 
his Butmre de VExtreme Orient ol 1929 r and his Philosophies 
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Indiennex of 1931 ; but I cannot find that in its native tongue 
this wort has been noticed. It La the more fortunate that, to 
all jscemiug (I have not the original by me) P so cxcelleni 
a translator has been found. The book might have been 
written in English, so accomplished a mistress o| our tongue 
is she. We miss any sign of awareness on the part of the author, 
that she has greatly widened Ilia circle of readers. He has 
travelled greatly in and among much of what he describes 
in Imlia and Further India, but he remains, save for the 
briefest, and rarest references, absorbed in the work of French 
archaeologists. The gam ie ours, for we r unless we be experts, 
have much to learn about their great and admirable activities. 
JI, Gro asset leads us up to some of these* and our debt to him 
for this and lor the vivid pictures he gives us, in wayfaring 
and in historic crises, makes us regret his silence over the 
launching of this excellent replica o£ one of Isis book-fleet on 
this side of the Channel. 

I regret also his title : the English even more than the 
French title. It is misleading, just as my friend Jamas B. 
Pratt's title The P%rtmojtf 0/ Buddhism was also. In the 
latter case it is he who was the pilgrim ; in the former case 
it is certain men of long ago who were the pilgrims. The 
French title means, I take it, the journeys 11 in trace (or 
pursuit) of st the Buddha, but this is not what the English title 
means. There is so much more of the " footsteps 3 ' of the 
heroic pilgrims than of those of the great man they nominally 
came to retrace and revere. And what did those pilgrims not 
go through, by land or by sea p to accomplish that, to speak 
of nothing else that they accomplished ! Lute in the book 
we read the sentence : 41 Travelling hi that far-off time was so 
surprisingly easy." No one, 1 judge, who reads the preceding 
pages will agree. What intrepid and gallant men of set will 
and daring do not these Chinese ** Masters of the Law r seem 
to have been, dauntless in the hands of bandits, unfalteringly 
persisting in the teeth of hostile Nature, standing back to 
drown in shipwreck to let others £11 the boat. The author 
J3US* jhPHEZi 1933- 2* 
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makes them live for us us never before. He has used an 
emended Stanislas .lulien’e translation of Hrijm-tarag'a own 
records, a work, I imagine, that is virtually unknown to 
English readers. To such leaders, for the travels as lor the 
historical atmosphere which the pilgrims left and for that 
which they found in their wayfaring, 1 heartily commend this 
most interesting book. 

Enjoyable, too, is the lying comment on the graphic arts 
which, albeit called " Buddhist Tt r had grown up less because 
of monastic do minan ce than in spite of its However much 
the latter Lad w orsened human ideals of hfe T man went on 
seeking for beauty none the lees. That he saw this more than 
before in compassion, pity, gentleness, tenderness is due to 
no monopoly held by Buddhist teaching. It is implicit in 
that Brahman concept of the preoioiiauess of the fellow-man, 
because of the "Precious Self ” being also in the fellow-man. 
Thin is what Buddhism did not begin, but only helped to 
spread, in that from the first it was no philosophy of the 
Few, but a message for the Many. 

There is another feature in the book, not adventure nor 
political history nor art, which will appeal to but few readers. 
Tliis is the scholastic metaphysic of the second to the seventh 
century, elaborated by Buddhist pundits., among whom 
Hstian “taking w r as both a student and an expert, and in the 
Sanskrit literature of which his acijuLsitoria! appetite was 
unlimited. No account of his pilgrimage were complete without 
this feature, lu fact, I suspect that, behind his loyal vows 
to seek the holy places where those " blessed feet had 
trodden, lay his wish both to study t and to try jousts w r ith B the 
Indian scholars, of whoso learned language he seems to have 
been a master. But the author has judged fit to dive into 
a wordy sea to trv to make tis share Hsiiuu-tsiang s enthusiasm. 
He treats of this under the title " Flight of the Muhayarta h "— 
ts this ? or vot ? or re/rctf* ?—and brings much 
imaginative diction to bear on the curious word-play. It leaves 
me cold, hut my quarrel with M + Grousset, as a writer on 
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Buddhism, goes deeper than that and needs repeating 
{J RAS rj 1932, p + mi 

Hi a ;i flight ft rushes hark to make what lie calls ** primitive 
Buddhism” ^start with a negation of the ego", in 
a 11 reaction PP against the immanent theism of Brahmanism. 
Thin in at once false and impossibly irrational The author 
ha a not studied the oldest records we yet have ol early 
Buddhism, and is not capable of seeing that the reaction r “ 
is a later excrescence of ecclesiastical records. Pioneer writers, 
unfamiliar with these, took the dogmas in them at their 
editorial value, and cited passages which supported this— 
passages which M. Grousset has quoted from pioneera 1 trans¬ 
lations. If he would substitute, for Li primitive f \ monastic 
patristic, Buddhism, I have mo quarrel with him. The founders 
of primitive Buddhism sought not to supplant, but to 
supplement ri the di\ + inlmti<m of the human soul ", 

Some day we shall see this, even in the much-edited Pali 
scriptures, let alone in what yet may be dug out of really 
ancient Chinese translations. But meanwhile they who take 
their guidance ns to the nature of great religions from 
scholastic metaphysics do not see that + whereas a doctor in 
this will fling his dialectic wit against another snch system, 
the Founder of a world religion never attacks the heart of his 
people's religion« He is fostering new growth in this, the very 
life of the soul ; the former is concerned with man's thought, 
jm, C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


A Critical Pali Dictionary. Continued (from Trenckner s 
Beginnings) by Dines Anderses and Helmer £mtth + 
Vol. I p Parts 2, 3, and 4. Ajja-Amiftfoi. 12 >: 91, pp. 48. 
Copenhagen : The Hoy a] Danish Academy, 1929-1932. 
Price 5 kr. each part . 

This great work, so fortunate in financial sponsors, comes 
along with a fairly steady stride. It does not look much to 
have got only half-way through the Ami- words in seven years, 
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but then there is here inclusion of proper names, find also 
separate articles of all the negatives in n- and oik These 
two features were, the one never contemplated, the other 
finally rejected by that carpus vile for “critical" pre-occupation* 
t he elder sister published by the Pali Text Society. The best 
way, jK-rhaps the only way, in which the younger sister may 
deserve her quaint title is by going one better every time, 
and Lb the latter feature I think she does. Another way is 
by making separate articles of compound names, c.g r atiu- 
kumma , etc P+ these running to eight pages ; nUha^kama^ etc,, 
theae running to over seven. This sumptuous editing makes 
the art of consulting a fair joy. It- is costly, but when you have 
fairy godmothers . . . Younger sister also goes one better 
in making good not a few omissions in her senior. As to 
that* the latter's family have produced* since she was com¬ 
pleted b 1925, fourteen volumes of first editions of tests ami 
will be feeding the junior in tins way yet awhile. But senior 
must plead guilty to omissions from earlier volumes and to 
not a few incorrect references, the latter Vicing sometimes made 
in indexes, hut taken over unchecked. And whereas in the 
junior, omissions so far appear an made good, the usage of yearn 
alone will show where in her there is or will tie Ices fallibility. 
Indeed, ns to omissions, neither can this work be more than 
a provisional thesaurus of reference to Pali classics, so long ns 
n considerable port ion of these is yet relatively inaccessible in 
Asktie scripts Already 1 hear from one engaged on a F.T.8. 
edition of an unfinished commentary that be has several 
a -words which are not in these four published parts. 

None the less may younger sister carry on and prosper 1 
By the middle of this century she will be adding the usual 
indispensable w appendix of words omitted ’. To wait on 
counsels of perfection is to get nothing done* Despite her 
shortcomings, elder sister has been, to apeak personally, a help 
indexersbabSc, and long will she bo so to many. Her younger 
rival* an she be no better* must like Elijah pray to die just 
for that! But a he is already better how could she be other- 
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wbe ! Let her. however, iti one thing keep clear of a tendency 
to which Childers, first in the field, was, not unnaturally, too 
prone, cji i-r from which was Rhys Davids, also n pioneer, 
sufficiently free* Let her keep severely to philology, and shim 
general statements about Buddhist ideas inserted without 
historical safeguards. “ + . * the self {whose existence as 
a permanent being or eternal being is always repudiated] 
this h a saying which needs a lot of verification ont of piime m 
a dictionary, and is untrue of many passages, including some 
in the be ginnin g of the movement and some in old anthologies. 
7ia. C+ A. F, Rhys Davids, 


The Ball and the Polo Stick or Book of 1 Ecstasy. A 
translation of the Persian poem ftn i u {Siangan or 
Halnanm by 'Arifi. With three unpublished Polo 
miniatures in colour. By R. 8. (xREENSHIELDS. KJ x 
pp, 3lj ilia, 3, London : Lnzae and Co, t lDSi?_ 12s r fid T 

Thin little work Ls a translation of the test published by 
Mr, Green&hields in 1931. Even the best version a of Ruff 
works normally require a commentary, So bald a otic a.q the 
present, which creates by its literalness the impression oi 
a " crib or the editor's guide to his text, needs it more than 
most,; and the illumination provided by the three spirited 
miniatures more closely concerns polo than HufTistn, Shades 
of meaning in the original cannot be properly indicated in 
a rendering of this kind, but Sometimes there are serious 
obscurities (e.g, p. 8, L 4 t 4fc the latter , . . the former should 
be ifi this drop of water , . that drop * „ " The word ‘anbar 
should regularly be translated by 0 ambergris L and not by 
11 amber which conveys ah Inappropriate meaning in 
certain contexts}- To be of use and interest this translation 
must be read with the original text. It cannot stand alone, 
£78 ft. Levy. 
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The Iraq Levies* 1915-1932, By Brigadier J. Gilbert 

Beowne, 9§ X T| h pp. viii + 88, ilk?. 2 h map** 3. 

London : The Royal United Service Institution, 1932, 

This k a most disappointing boot on a subject which, if 
competently bandied, might have afforded lessnn.s of re a! 
importance both to administrators and soldicm. It Is 
expensively produced, with several not very enlightening 
maps and two pages of illustrations. No intelligible system of 
transliteration has been adopted T and there are many 
misprints. The writer has made no attempt to explain the 
wort of the Levies in relation to the general situation from 
time to time, nor to arrange bis facts in narrative form. He 
has printed a mass of notes, dealing Largely with routine 
matters, in more or less dironological order. The disjointed, 
sometimes ungrammatical sentences lead to no general 
conclusion^ nor can the general reader gather much of interest 
therefrom. There k no attempt to compare or contrast the 
Levies with similar bodies of men raised in other countries, 
to explain the principles which were adopted in deciding on 
their organization or equipment p or to expound the tactical 
aspect of co-operation with the Air Force. fl The wort of the 
Levies is done r s+ writes Brigadier Browne. ¥i II it has been 
done weU it is for others to say.” It is to be hoped that some¬ 
one will undertake the task and produce a narrative which 
will place on record the valuable services and creditable record 
of a gallant bodv of officers and men in a readable form T 

733 . A. T. Wilson. 


Le Shinto, Religion Nationals dl~ Jafon* Far Gbnchi 
Katp. Annales du Musee Ghdraet. Bibliotbeque de 
Vulgarisation, T. 50, Tf x, 5 T pp. iv -1-252, pis, 5. 
Faria : Paul Genthnor, 1931- 

The author of this book occupies the chair of Shinto religion 
in the Imperial University ol T5ky£L As Professor Sylvam 
Levi pointn out in his introduction, the l>ook represents 
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Shinto in the light in which Japanese official circles desire 
it to appear tcs Western eyes. Dr. Kato"6 aim is to prove that 
Shinto, despite its purely magical and an i maatlc beginnings, 
ended by achieving a moral and metaphysical synthesis 
that, entitles it to a place among the “ higher religions"* 
Iu the course of fulfilling his task he adduces many interesting 
facts; his bibliography and indeA will lie of great assistance 
to future students of the aubject T But the reader will do well 
not to lose sight of the fact that the work is one of “ applied 
rather than "pure" scholarship. It was written with 
a national end in view, and many of Dr. Kato\s conclusion* 
are such as would not have been arrived at by a scholar of 
nationality other than Japanese. 

700- A, Waley. 


Die Chine sischen Zahlp-Wh Von A- Glathe. 9^ X 
pp. iv -j- 48, ills, 3, pis, 15- Tokyo l Deuti^cheGesellschaft 
fiir Nat or- u. Yolkerkunde Ostasiens, 1932. Leipzig : 
Verlag Asia llajor. 

This little manual will be of great assistance to those who 
have to deal with current Chinese documents, commercial 
or otherwise, in which numerals occur. As is well known, the 
Chinese have several different ways of writing numbers, and 
anyone only familiar with the standard numerals, as found in 
printed books, is apt to lind hinwlf sadly at Rea when con¬ 
fronted with an invoice, inventory, or the like. The object 
of the book is purely practical, and the author does not go 
into the question of the origin of the signs, nor the relation of 
one set to another. The system, in all its forms, has close 
analogies with another system, more familiar, yet as regards 
its origin equally obscure -the Roman. It is strange Indeed 
that the Romans did not t like the Greeks and Semites, use 
the letters of the alphabet as numerals. That the Roman 
system is of hiastern origin has often been suggested. But 
from Latium to China is a far cry. 

Til . 


A. Waley + 
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The Georoe Eumokfohhtlos Collection Catalogue of 
the Chixebe anh Corean Bronzes, Sculftuiie, Jaues p 

JEWELLERY, AND MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS. By W. 
Perceval Yetts, YoL ill ; Buddhist Sculpture, 
I7f X 121, pp. viii -i- 93. pfe. 75, 25 Heinu m colour. 
Loudon : Ernest Benn, 1932. £12 12a). 

The large format o! this work makes it easy to under¬ 
estimate the importance of the introduction which* though il 
occupies only thirty-eight pages, is, in fact, a hook in its 
own right, running at a rough estimate to something tike 
30,000 words. It is indeed the best general account of the 
beginnings of Buddhism and Buddhist culture in China 
that has yet appeared. There were many old errors to be 
corrected. In the early days of sinology very little distinction 
was made between history and legend. The Yellow Emperor 
and his mythical doings ranked side by side with Khubitai 
qt China Lung. Then came a period when private works and 
compilations began to lie viewed with suspicion, bat absolute 
faith was put in flic official Dynastic Histories, An official 
history describes the introduction of Buddhism into China 
in aj}+ 67-8, and this account, the legendary character of 
which was proved by Maspero over twenty yearn ago* is still 
reproduced in almost every European work which deals in 
a general way with Buddhism in China. We are beginning to 
realize that the Dyna&tir Histories, though more trustworthy 
than purely hagio logical or purely popular works, were put 
together under widely different circumstances, some in great 
haste, others under the influence of strong prejudice. All have 
bean more or less tampered with, and only tn the case of quite 
late works (such ra the Yucwi History) are we able to get behind 
the refashioning to somet hing approximating to the original 
form, Where Buddhism is concerned, we cannot, it is clear, 
be too much on our guard. Here, apart from haste or care¬ 
lessness, prejudice has player) a continual part. We should 
be ae ill-advised to measure the importance of Buddhism in 
the T'ang dynasty by what is said of it in the T'ang flhtt 
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as to credit nil that is sa.it! to the advantage of Buddhism in 
the earlier historic Most, of the critical work on such subjects 
has been done in France and Ur, Yct+s has wisely availed 
himself of these studies. Naturally. too r his researches have 
constantly led him back towards India. In connection with 
the origin of the Buddha-image he notes that an actual 
prohibition of the representation of Buddha can be inferred 
once to have existed in the Scriptures—as is proved by 
a passage in the Sarvuslivddin Yinatfti {Takakmu, xxiv, 
p. 424), It seems then that the sect which was responsible 
for Sanehi and B&rhut was akin to the one on whose Yimtya 
that of the E&rvaativadinB was based. It is by no means to 
he assumed that the prohibition was in any sense primitive 
or original. It must, ou the contrary T have developed at a point 
some way down the road which (in Mahay ana) led to the 
complete dehumanization of Buddha, though this dehumaniza¬ 
tion had. of course, in other centres an exactly opposite 
effect—the use of the Buddhtt-figure as a cult-object. 

Hecent opinion tends to place the beginnings of Mahayana 
in the second century B.e. fc and it is to the same period that the 
earlier work at Barhut and Sanehi belongs. If other work of 
the same or earlier date were to turn up elsewhere, it would 
not be in the least surprising to find, under tbe influence of 
some other sect, scenes in which the figure of Buddha was 
represented without the least compunction. 

A fcacure of Dr, Yetfcs T s book is the attention which he has 
paid to the votive inscriptions. Many of these were obviously 
extremely difficult to decipher and when deciphered, extremely 
hard to interpret. He has been fortunate enough to secure 
in certain eases the assistance of Professor Pel hot. In tbe 
dating of the unmacribed objects he has been well served by 
his wide knowledge of parallel works in Europe, America, 
and the East. His bibliography (in which Chinese characters 
are given) reaches the high standard set by the previous 
volumes of this catalogue. Only in one respect is there a falling 
off, and that is in the objects themselves. It cannot be said 
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that the Buddhist sculpture reaches so Ugh a level of intercut 
as other parts of the Eumorfopuulus Collection* and there 
am pieces towanis the end of the volume that hardly merit 
their place in this handsome catalogue. Considering the 
immense amount of work involved in the series, Dr. Yetts 
Li to be congratulated on having produced three volume in 
a comparatively ihort space of time, 

? S7 . A* W At F. V. 


Vedio Studies, IW A, Yenkatasuobuh. YoL L 9£ x 6J, 
pp. viii + 292. Mysore: Su rabbi and Co, + 1932. 
Price 16s. 

This book coimkti of fourteen articles discussing isolate -d 
tlitfr^ult words occurring in the Rgveda. Ten of the articles are 
said to have already appeared either in the Indian Antiquary 
or in the Journal of tin Botnbay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The remaining four, which are not spec died by the 
author in his preface or else where, an? apparently published for 
the first time. Two of the articles,, viz. those dealing with the 
words tthffa and tjuifutij arc of considerable length, occupying 
49 and 47 large pages respectively. Two others-, dealing with 
the words #mdddi§ti anti padbMh f are also fairly long, running 
to 28 ami 2u pages, but the remaining ten articles are all 
comparatively short, Le. from 10 to IS pages. 

The author has throughout used the Roman characters 
instead of the Devanagari in quoting the text of the Rgvedti. 
Me is conversant with the methods of and the result* obtained 
by European scholars in the field of Vedio study, and his 
articles teem with references to Pise he!, Geldncr. Roth* 
Gross urn nn + Olden berg, and Maedunelh while the American 
Banskritist Whitney is also cited and the English Puranie 
scholar Fargiter. 

Four of the words discussed hove been mentioned above, 
the remaining ten being tfuarim, wtgma* sv&vara, araii t ddn, 
phfiiilc, dhhva h adtftasdd, nirekd , and the proper name 
Indmsend, which occurs only once in the Rgveda. The author 
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comes to the conclusion that this Lndraaena is the same 
Indiasena who is referred to in the MahLibhumta as the 
daughter of Nala and Danmyantl. It is impossible in a short 
notice to discuss adequately the value oF the results arrived at 
by the author. Some of them, viz. in respect of drift, which 
he takes to be the genitive singular of dajjis in the dense of 
both strong and strength* padbhih, which is interpreted as a 
derivative from spas (to see), with an anomalous cerebralisation 
perhaps due to false analogy, admaxdd, which is explained as 
being equivalent to hotr the priest who chants the hymn of 
praise (the literal senac of the word being taken m iA the one 
who sits in the house ”) and nirekd, which is interpreted as 
meaning strength, quickness, race, booty, prize* and derived 
from ni and ri or rl (to run) with the addition of the suffix ka 
(as in Moka from iru), dlfEer from the interpretations of Pischel 
and Geldner. It will Ins found that the author has in all 
these cases, and in his discussions of the other ten worth, 
endeavoured to base has views on a comparison of other Yedic 
passages, and. although it is improbable that European 
scholars wdl find it possible to accept his interpretations 
in their entirety, it will be necessary to treat them with 
respect as the product of careful comparative study of the 
Kgveda. It is to be regretted that the price of this paper - 
bound volume has been fixed so high that, it is likely to have 
a very small sale. 

633 . R. P. Dewhurst. 


The SIahahhakata- An ipaRVan, Fascicule t>. Edited by 
Vishnu 8. Sctictbankab. ll£ x SJ, pp. 240* ills. 1. 
Poona : Ekaudakar Oriental Research Institute* 1932. 

This sixth instalment of the gigantic work, the Eve previous 
instalments of which have already been dealt with by me 
in issues of this Journal, curries the stupendously difficult 
task a very small stage Further. Apart from four beautiful 
illustrations of the kind previously noticed, for which the 
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siime artist is responsible h and a page facsimile of die £a±ada 
CVjciex; this fascicule contains only the test of the epic up to 
the end of the Adiparvan and footnotes embodying the 
tremendous range of various readings, which generally far 
exceed the actual text in magnitude. The most casual 
scrutiny of these footnotes will suffice to reveal the enormous 
amount of labour involved in the method of preparing the 
definite test, which has been adopted, nnd mate it clear what 
an overwhelming proportion of the ordinary lifetime of 
a human being must be occupied in completing this great 
w ork on the same scale. It must be hoped that the editor may 
long be spared and retain the enthusiasm and skill which 
are required for the proper carrying out of the ambitious 
project. 

R. F. Dewhuhst. 

Bhagavan Pabsvaaatha, By KAMtArRASAtiA Jaes t a. 
x 5. pp. viii +80-1- 414. Surat; Mulachanda- 
Kisandasa Kapadia, 1938. 

This account in Hindi of the twenty-third Tirthamkara 
follows a number of works on Jainism both in Hindi and 
English by the same author. The story of Firsvanatha is 
told in a number of oariltas, and .Inina jniranas, of which the 
author gives a bibliography fpp. 53—7 of the Introduction)* 
and it is available to English readers in Bloomfield's abridg¬ 
ment of Bhavadeva’s Pdrhxi-natha-caritra (Life and Stories 
of thf Jaina Savior Porshmnatht i). Mr. XamtaprasaJ Jain, 
however, gives ub more than a biography of Par^vanatha. 
In a lengthy introduction and again in a chapter entitled 

Naga\*iihiajoQ ku jxiriraya Jt he haa compiled from an 
extensive range of literature, Indian and European, a mass of 
evidences (of unequal value) for the historicity of Parsvaniitha 
and for the existence and wide diffusion in Asia and Africa 
of the Jaina dhanm in the remotest times of pre-history. 
Hie argument is, at any rate h well documented, and the 
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footnotes to Ills introduction provide quite an extensive 
bibliography of the subject, from the earliest volumes of 
Asiahck Rcxmrrftfs to the latest European authorities upon 
Jainism, Mohenjoduro contributes something to his theme 
(figures in the padmfisam posture, which he connects with 
Jain iconography). The book is a symptom of the revolt 
against the presentation of India as something which began 
with the Rg-vedii and then lapsed into late and lamentable 
Brahmanic and Panranic beliefs. As such it can claim 
sympathy not among Indians only. But we need not therefore 
accept the author’s evidences for placing Patala-Lahka (and 
early Jainism) in Abyssinia* or his suggestion that the tata- 
■tmikha I idyudhara of the plain a Podma-purana might be the 
Red Indians of Korth America fp. 163, footnote}. 

5S3 - H. N. Randlk. 

The Sfhotaseddhi of Ac afwa M a# ilvnamisra with the 
Gofaltka of ^Isiputra Pahauesyara, Edited by 
Vei>avl41ha3>a S. K. Rama^atha SahtrL 9f x 8J, 
pp. vi H - luv -f 566 -f 37 (I). Madras University 

Sanskrit Series No, 6- Madras : University of Madias, 

mi, 6 *. 

This is a well-printed hist edition, duly provided with 
preface* alphabetical index of karik£s t and a valuable list of 
about. 5U0 citations, the great majority of which arc identified. 
The edition is based on three manuscripts noticed in the preface 
(p. xxiiij, and variants are recorded in footnotes. It appears 
to be good work, and a worthy addition to the series. The 
sphota doctrine is the special property of the grammarians, 
expounded by Bhartrihari in the Vakyapiidltf^, and refuted 
by Kum&riU in the Spbofa-vada section of the Sloka-wrUika. 
SphoUi is the eternal Idea or Form of a word {*' word- 
pfototype f \ as translated by J. H. Woods in his Yoga- 
system 0 / Pat.anjali, p. 241 ) ± which becomes manifest as 
a parlleas unity on the successive hearing of the transient 
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sounds uttered by a speaker, Philosophers, with the exception 
of same commentators cm the Yoga-eflisa, found no profit 
in the hypothesis : and it is not clear why this Mai^dnnamiani 
should have troubled to defend it against the refutation of 
Kumarila. Not is it clear who be was. The editor asserts 
that he is the same as the author of the Vidki-, Bhavand-, 
and VihJtrama-vi^ka, but rejects the accepted tradition that 
Mai^rlanamisra was a pupil of Kumarila who was converted 
by Sanikara and then attained further fame under the name 
of Sure?varii trarya, The preface points out that Suresvara 
in his actually refutes a view held 

by Maudlin; but it postpones discussion of this question for 
a future occasion, devoting most of it$ space to :i detailed 
account of the three persons (grandfather, grandfather, and 
grandson) bearing the name ^isiputra Pammefivars. 
bos, H. N. Kajsdle, 


Kjj aratara-c accha-pattav asJ-samo BAH a. Compiled by Sri 
Jinavijaya. x 7}, pp. iii + IT + 56 -b 12 + Calcutta : 

PfuagaeAiida Nahnr. TOSS, 

This collection consists of a verse pafampartl-praSanh 
and three patidvaTis, followed by an excellent index. The 
author collected the material originally as an appendix to his 
publication Jaina-mbitya-sarii$odaka r and then proposed to 
use it fora history of the Svetambaro Jama saiugha. Troubled 
times intervened ; and eventually Mr. Nahar; to whom we 
already owe a debt for his volumes of Jaisahmet Jama 
inxcrijrfims, stood forth as the publisher of Sd Jinavijaya s 
collection in ita present form. Fifty years ago J. Kktt 
published ll Khnmfam-gatxha-paMmU in an article on the 
historical records of the Jains (Indian Antiquary, vo!. xi. 
I&B2, p, 2*17), and Hoernle followed this up ten years later 
with an elaborate analysis of some other gaeeha-paffavaHs 
{ibid., vola r xx and atari), KLitt'a patlaw iK is very similar to 
the second of the present collection, blit presents a different 
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tradition for Nos, 25-35. The name Khars tarn (always here 
with this spelling) is derived from Jinesvara’s sharpness in 
debate on the occasion when he defeated eighty-four 
mat/iapaiu at the court of Ihirlabha of Anhilv&da; and there 
is no mention of the alternative derivation from kharn 
M a mule : referred to by Gudrmot (La religion djaina, p. 55) + 
The eleven gaooharih^das which have subdivided the 
Kharataraa are duly noted and dated in these lists, which 
with their supplements carry the success ion down to No. 71 
(JinasAubhugya. act, 1893 mmmf i or. in another account, 
Jiuahema, ace. 1897 samvot). The lists relate how Jinacandra 
(a constantly recurring name : but this is No, 61, who died 
[870 scrumjl) instructed the great Akbar and won the title 
Yuga-pr ad h n mi. 

None of these facta are new, but the lists will doubtless 
reveal things of interest ro the specialist in Jain a chronology. 
And, in drawing the attention of the qualified to this 
interesting publication, perhaps the reviewer may be so far 
irrelevant as to commend to their notice the ingenious 
14 padre ri whom the East India Company in 1624 " entertained 
to go a preacher'' to Surat. This first discoverer of Jainism, 
Henry Lord, seems to have escaped the notice of Buehler, 
von Ghisenapp, Gufirinot, ami others, His name nor to he 
found even in Guerintit’s exhaustive BihUqgntphu Jama. 
Nevertheless, in Iris Iti&xwcrie of the. Seet of the Bamaax (1630), 
he was* in fact* + ' discovering quite considerable information 
about the Jains, and he was (by perhaps two hundred years) 
the first European to name and characterize the Khudtars 
and four other Jain gacchas, Of the +E several! Oasts M among 
the " l more special Bramanes ,+ or “ Vertm* ", he says : ” s One 
ia called the Senates ¥ and these goe not to Church, . ,. Another 
is of the Tuppaes, these goe to Church to pray. ... A third is 
of the CnrlJmrs\ and these pray by themselves F without society. 
A fourth called the Oukehxuw, and these endure not images. 
A fiffc called the Pusftakam, the moat strict, of them uE” 
sss, H, N. Handle. 
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A Primer of Indian Logic ACCOFtonfO to Annambuatta* 
Tarkasamgraka, By Mahakahofa.D9tAta 5. Kuppu- 
swami SaBtri* 7$ x &1 PP xix + liv + 37 4 364. 
Madras : P, Vacadachaiy, 1932. Gi. 

Professor Kuppuswami Sostri's hook is am informative 
treatise on Indian logic which can he rend as a connected 
whole without reference to the 37 pages which contain the 
text together with u Roman transliteration. His Part III 
embodies a translation of the text, but is much more than au 
esposition of Amiauihhat ta r its purpose being “ to serve as 
an introduction, not only to the study ol Indian logic as 
embodied in the Nyaya-Vai^esika Literature in Sanskrit, 
but also to the study of Indian philosophy in its divers^ 
systems The introduction argues (or a date between the 
middle of the fourth and second century' u.c. (“ perhaps the 
end of the fourth century ' r ) as the time of the redaction of the 
Nyaya and Y&i£e$ika Butras, the former bung the earlier. 
In this connection the author stresses two facts as important 
for the interpretation of the passage in the An tditiya which 
enumerates ri^i'TJbt'AT a a three-fold -ttinkhya t Yoga, and 
Lohayaia. The first is the occasional use of Yoga in the sense 
of Yaisesika; the second is the interesting citation 
by Vltsyivana of the ifoib which ends the passage. 
Professor Kiippuswami points out that Yatsyayami has 
modified the Just quarter of the couplet in such it way 
(i idifflddejtf praklriila) as to name the source of his citation, 
namely the vidtjtixamnddesn section of the KnvJiliija. At 
present, however, we may be content to note these and other 
facts, and to wait for more. The author elucidates with success 
in certain passages (pp, 17-6^, 147—154. ol Part ITT) the 
terminology of the Xavya-Xyaya, which (whatever its value 
may he) is probably unique in the history of thought os 
a sustained and systematic effort to achieve terminological 
exactitude. lie has not, however, succeeded in clearing up 
the reason why CTdayana and others consider jcitijjtura as 
a jMi-hSdhtlcm. Murtatm and bkulatm arc the example of 
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sentikara given in the DinakarTya and Jhln^irudrup \ not 
iiy&ritpitva and bhulalm, which Professor KuppiLswainj 
says tp. 43} cannot be jdHs rfi oo the ground of unwarranted 
blend {samkxnfa} f \ Dinnkara Rhatta says that the ntfwjtlh 
do not regard mmkarya its jati-badhaJca* There are sometimes 
suggestive i( general remarks ” following the exposition of 
topics (the want of an index makes it diilieidt to find particular 
passages again) ; hut sometimes the criticism, made from 
the Advaita standpoint, seems rather facile fe.g, pp* 4h-5). 
" S3 H. N\ Randle. 

THE GaVEUATH AND pALKKUVNm' INSCRIPTION# of A£oka. 
Hyderabad .Archaeological Series, No. 10. Edited fay 
R. L, Tl’KSUR. I2f > 9f. pp + 24 h pis. 18. Published 
by His Exalted Highnetis the Nizam's Government, 
Oxford : John Johnson, University Press, UJ32, 

The admirable series o E monographs published by the 
Anchffiolngioal Survey of Hyderabad began with The New 
Abakan Edict of Mosfri in 1915 : audits tenth number is now 
devoted to two other versions of the same Edbt which have 
been discovered in the same region of the Nizam’s Dominions-- 
the Raichur District between the Kiatna and its great 
tributary, the Tongabhadra. 

The existence of the new versions was reported by 
Mr. Karajan Ron Saatri to Mr* G, Yazdani, the Director of 
Arofamology hi tLE.H, the Xizam'a Government, in 1931* 
They are engraved on the surface of rocks in the Gavlmath 
and the Falklgup^ii Hills h which range respectively to the 
east and to the west of the town and b ill-fortress of Kopbal 
or Koppal: and in both instances the inscriptions have been 
protected fay boulders roughly fashioned to form canopies. 
Such structures are no doubt prehistoric in origin ; and many 
of them have been occupied In later ages by the devotees of 
religious sects. Of these two ancient sites and of their history 
Mr. Yazdani, in an appendix to the present monograph, has 
given a full account illustrated by excellent photographs r 
jms. a put. i9ax *9 
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The Gavimath inscription is complete. Qf tfir Palkigundii 
inscription portions only of five lines of letters re uni in ; but 
these are sufficient to indicate that the two inscriptions were 
almost certainly identical. 

To his transcriptions and translation of the new versions 
Professor Turner has added a minute and scholarly analysis 
of the phonology and the grammar of their dialect, together 
with indexes of all the words occurring in the inscriptions and 
of related forms from other Indo-Aryan languages, 

6f4 E. J, RaFsoN. 

India in 1930-1 A statement prepared for presentation 
to Parliament in accordance with the requirements of 
the 26th section of the Government of India Act and 
fi Geo. V, chap. 6!]. flf x 6, pp, xxi + 752, ills. 
map 1. Calcutta: Government of India Central 
Publication Branch, 1932. 3 rupees. 

Compared with the indigestible Blue Book on “Moral 
and .Material Progress ” which used to be served up to 
Parliament in former days^ this volume is easy reading. 
Readers who can find time for 646 pages of text will find in 
it all they may wish to know of the economics and polities 
of the India of 1930-1 set forth in a clear and flowing style 
juliI illustrated by excellent diagrams and photographs. One 
chapter is devoted to "The Advancement of Science and 
the pages of this chapter (some fifteen in number) which deal 
with arche&oiogy contain a valuable and very readable resume 
°f the archaeological and epigrapbical achievement* of the year. 
&7 $ -Anon. 

Bhiefe an Ewald. Aw seem km NioJii^AaS- Hcmnsgegeben 
vnn R. Pick und G. v + Belle. 94 X 6J. pp. vlii + 223, 
Gottingen: ^nndenhoeck and Ruprceht, 1932. RM. 12. 
Friends and admirers of George Heinrich August Ewald 
have selected h number of tetters addressed to him by many 
of the men who had been the most prominent workers in the 
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field nf the new study of Oriental languages. Ewald was one 
of the greatest Orientalists, tJieoJogi.au and interpreter of 
the Bible of his period, he had gathered a number of vouug 
men round him and he haa given the firEt impetus to a wider 
outlook and a greater enrydopsedic study of the Oriental 
languages. The history of Oriental studies in Germany ia 
intimately connected with his name and by the unrivalled 
influence which he had wielded during the fifty years which 
cover the period 1827-1877 p the whole study of Oriental 
languages had been entirely changed. The discoverv of the 
Sanscrit language for one may call it a discovery in Europe— 
had opened up a new horizon, and whilst Oriental studies had 
originally been limited to Hebrew and cognate languages, 
now for the first time the study of the Indo-Germanic 
languages came within the compass of Oriental scholars. 

Of the vast correspondence contained in many volumes of 
the library at Gottingen only those letters have been selected 
which throw- light upon this development of the Oriental 
studies in Germany. It is through the influence of Ewald that 
The first Oriental review* was published in 1885 in connection 
with Lassen, and this led to the foundation of the German- 
oriental .Society and the Review which has heroine repre¬ 
sentative of these studies^ Among those from whom letters 
have l>een selected may be mentioned Bopp, v. cL Gabokntfc, 
Gildcmeister* ,1, Grimm Lagurde, Lassen, Aim Muller, and 
Theodore iNoldcbe. These letters throw a great, light upon 
the workings of the mind of the most representative scholars 
in Germany* Xot intended u* be published they are of a more 
intimate character. On the one side one sees in them the 
respect ami admimtinn which they show to their teacher and 
master and on tie other the powerful influence which he 
exercised upon them. They reveal, at the same time, how 
much these Oriental studies owe to the initiative and the 
driving power of Ewald. They are a valuable contribution to 
the history of Oriental research in Germany. 

S 28 . 


SI. Haste b. 
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Ceremonies at the Holy Places with Illustrations from 
Paint rxos by Philippa Stephenson, By II. C. 
Lim. 7J If, pp. vni — 74, col. ilius. 5, map* 3. 
London : The Faith Press, Ltd,, 1932. Price Is. fid, 

Mr. Luke hits collected eh this booklet five articles on the 
Cere monies at the Holy Places, which he liud published 
previously in various journals and review*. To this he has 
added one chapter describing fully the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. It gives, im a vivid anil picturesque description 
of the frenzy which seizes upon the people in that church on 
the occasion of the eve of Easter when the holy tire is said to 
descend from heaven and light the lamp. After describing the 
way in which Easter is kept in Jerusalem and Christmas in 
Bethlehem, he proceeds to describe the Samaritans in Nablus, 
and especially their PassoYsr ceremony on Mount Uerezim, 
but he m*Jt« the mistake of believing that the Paschal lamb 
slaughtered on that occasion is considered as a sacrifice. It 
is merely kept in commemoration of the first ordinance given 
in Egypt before the Exodus. If it were a real sacrifice Lh" 
whole community, pure and impure, could not partake of it 
In fact, they could not bring it. The last article gives a 
description of the extraordinary scenes of the great gathering 
of the Jews Lit Mciron in connection with the celebration of 
the death of the reputed author of the great mystical work, 
the Zohar. Simon the koxi of YohuL In all these he finds a 
similar muni fetation of exultation and the people working 
themselves up into a high state of excitement and ecstasy * 
The book is well worth reading, and is fully illustrated. 

7j “' M, Gastejl 

EARKEBii^ca Scholia on the Olu Testament, Part I : 
Geneais 3 SamtieL Edited by M. Spbenouno and \Y r C. 
Grab am. U| X 9^. pp. xvi + 393. Chicago : The 
University of Chicago Press, 193L 59*. 

htchulans wilt welcome the first part of a definitive edition 
of the Schnlift Ort the Old Tashi tHfiftf which forms part, of the 
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“ Storehouse of Mysteries '' (Auzar Raze) of the Jacobite 
bishop who was the kat of the great Syriac writers. 
Gottsberger in Mb painstaking thesis (Btirh^hraeus u. setup 
ftcAnlten *ur Hithtjvu Sch rift, 1900) bus pit veil the wav for an 
estimate of the value of the work into which, as he says, the 
author *' has put the sum-toial of his learning inio the service 
of Holy Scripture . anil Jin examination of the section here 
produced will convey to the reader the wide range of 
Barhcbraus' learning not merely in matters relating to 
theology and Biblical criticism but also to anthropology and 
sociology, a trait which leads our editor To describe him as 
11 this wide-awake humanist of the thirteenth century 53 , 
No less than twenty manuscripts are used in their collation, 
and they have given in collotype the oldest from the Medieean 
library in Florence, written in 1278 during the author's 
lifetime by his pupil John of Sun*, Page by page with the 
Text is given an English translation, and aide by side with the 
text we have explanatory notes which give, in addition to 
the editors^ own comments* references to the literature of 
the subjects dealt with ; hardly anything of note seems to 
have escaped their attention, though a reference might, have 
been added on p. 338 to P. H. Maunrfs valuable monograph 
on 2 Sam. xii, 21. The fact of there not being sufficient 
Syriac type in Chicago to print the text has constrained the 
editors of necessity to give he a collotype, nml although in a few 
folios tin 1 ATS, is difficult to read wc arc helped bv the collation 
and translation ; and we have the advantages of a text, which 
is not u made every scholar being able to choose Ms own bv 
Aid of the uppamtux critints. 

It may suffice in illustration of the variety of matter 
contained in the Scholia to draw attention to u few passages 
of interest from the rich material before tin : - 

Gen. ii t lt>: iL Eden is pronounced **dhim in the Hebrew , 
and it is interpreted delight or abundance." Ah our editors 
fKiiuf out in their note on p. 20. BarhcbrseuB goes back to 
tlrigen s comment: rcflccTai £v rij n-fj Troe iv 
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avryj XP 7 !rij ' Affit' Itm ftev &vi' cp^v^ln. 
rov 'E&fp xupiW'S *J5u ic-t.A. 

Gen. Li, 15 j Is not taken in ft Messianic sense ; though. 
zhx, IQ, bi— l£ until he come to whom it belongs. Le. the 
Messiah, to whom tlio true Kingdom belongs/’ 

Gcll ill, 2U; " Tunics of skins '—interpreted by some of 
the bark of trees, since ** even now in India their- are barks 
which are lit for royal robes *\ In. i, IK the land of IPwiIa u 
identified with India. 

Gen. si, 1 : As we might expect, the primitive Language h 
assumed to be 1 Syriac, since “ Abraham was first called 
Hebrew because of the crossing ( f C cdr) of the river Euphrates* 
and how could he have used a tongue in which he w» not 
reared ? 11 

Gen, svii, 1 : "* 1 am Ilahadaj the God p M i.e, the God of 
the promises—by a popular etymotogy possible in Syriac. 

Gem xxxix, 1 : Reference is made to the custom of the 
Mongol Kings who in Barhebrsena time grave wives to their 
eunuchs. There rare further reference* to Mongol customs of 
the time on l p 4 r ' 1 the possessors of si eorpne do not only not 
enter before the King, but are even kept outside the camp a4 ; 
on hum, xxxi, 23, of the cleansing of natural things which 
can strand it by fire ; on Joshua vi, 5, of the shouting ol the 
Mongolia w hen they conquer cities ; on 1 Sam. v H 5 P of a similar 
custom amongst the Mongol priests. 

Exod, in, 14 : nhijnh 'ashamkijtih is explained as “ He 
who exists and truly exists 7 \ 

Exod. xii, 2: In the tenth ol this month ” is taken as 
a type ol the deansing of the ten senses. The medieval idea of 
the tea senses h being revived in nuwiem psychology (see 
editor's note, p. 112), 

Lev. xvi p Lb: “ zdzdd is God Almighty, rand uot the name 
of Michael . . _ nor the name of ^atuxn according to the 
absurd supposition of the Manich»anfl, but in both these 
goats is represented to us the Messiah, who dies as 
and lives us God.” 
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Niim x„ 2 : The Greek eAards is translated by a word 
whose root is ; not; in th^ lexicons, and has evidently 
the Same meaning as jfQj , 

Num, x^v, 35 : The high priest is taken as a type of the 
High Priest of Truth, k ’ the Messiah* who by his death saved 
men from the death of sin/' 

Dent, xxii, 5 : Burhebraeus t hinks the command due to 
the custom of the heathen in their sacred dances (so its 
its original sense), !8ee Driver's note on the passage in 
Inter. Vrit . Com. 

Judges xx, 37 : The meaning of tuqnd is unknown. The 
editors suggest it U an expression for a locality associated with 
one of the nature cults in the neighbourhood of Shochetn 

l Sam. xxi, : The difficulty in Mark ih 2ft* is thus solved 
lL And tho priest gave him the holy bread, he. ’Ahimalk 
commanded his sou Ahiatluir bo give/ 1 

1 Sam. xxviii. 14 : According to Bathebrieus it was nob 
Samuel who came up but a demon who appeared in his likened. 

Some of the MSS, imed in collation contain marginal notes 
derived from the I'ommentaries of Dionysius Bar-Salibi . 
these notes have been collected by our editors and printed as 
an Appendix on pp. 359-378. There are two full indexes, one 
of incidental Biblical references, the other of proper names. 

574 . A. W. GREE^OF; 


Histgire de i/Afeique du NoEix Tunirie : Algerie: 
Marne. Ribliotheque Historiqup By Ch. -Andre It: lien. 
With preface by STifUANE Ghkll. 9 x 5i,pp, xvi — 883, 
figs. 357. Paris; Payot, L931. 120 fr. 

To write a general history of North Africa (Tunisia* Algeria, 
and Morocco)* from the earliest times to the present day, is 
a prodigious task that, might well affright the most energetic 
of men and the most erudite ol scholars. Within the limits 
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that he set himself, however t Profe&aor Julie ti lias achieved 
this very task with a completeness that must exeite genera] 
admiration a From the firat page to the last., the narrative is 
rich in interest, nnd the abundant dlitstratiutia are both 
judiciously selected and clearly reproduced. 

Professor Jalien's long sojourn in Algeria, and his frequent 
journeys through the surrounding regions, have given him 
that first-hand acquaintance with the ethnography and 
topography ol North Africa which is essential to one who would 
essay to write its history. To this basic equipment he adds an 
astonishingly wide and deep knowledge of the literature ol 
his subject, and his bibliography alone runs to seventy-seven 
closely printed pages. 

Primarily the book is intended for the general educated 
public, and is therefore not burdened with footnotes or critical 
apparatus; while in the spelling ol Arabic names common 
French usage has been followed in those cases where the words 
are already familiar. Yet though Professor J alien is writing 
for U public curietix, qui ik ermt pas a la iv*rfn srientifique de 
l"ennui , his book will be invaluable to all students of the 
.history ol Barba ry, for the conspectus be gives is clear! well 
balanced, and notably free from partisanship ul any kind. 
No other book on the subject even remotely compares with 
it for wealth of facts, surenese of touch in the emphasis ol 
important events, or in the neat synthesis ol centuries nf 
history. As one reads Professor Julie ids pages, the fort unes 
and misfortunes of North Africa unfold with the vividness 
and definition of a Victorian panorama \ and at the end one is 
left with a feeling of yatisfaction at having had so efficient 
a guide through a tortuous and often bewildering country. 

A special word of praise must be given to the illustrations* 
all of which are good, and some of which must have been very 
difficult to obtain. They form a fitting complement to 
Professor Jnlien a attractive story, and since they are always 
apropos they serve to fix the attention, not to distract it as 
illustrations are Home limes apt to do. 
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Both Professor Julien and hip publishers are to be con¬ 
gratulated at having so ably satisfied what, in this instance r 
may truthfully be described u long-feit want, 

271* E. J. Holm yard. 

Cinq Ameeshe Rrcherohes Archeologiques ex £thiopie. 
Province du ITarar et Ethiopia Meridional e + By (he 
B ev, Peru Azais and R. ChambauD- Preface by Epmon j > 
Potties. 11 x 9, pp. xv 4 348, pis. 6 P map 1, and an 
atlas ol 110 plates. Paris: Paul Genthner, IB3L 350 fr. 

This sumptuous work is a ji*arnfil dr of the R + Pen? 

Aeris. in which he describes bis archaeological travels in 
Abyssinia in the years 1921-6, For part of the time he was 
Accompanied by M. Roger Cbumbtird. of the Ecole dns Langurs 
Orientnlo-S, and the two travellers roniwientiou.dy wrote up 
their journal day by day, ++ afin de n'etre pas phi* tard dupe 
de nos souvenirs.' Their camera was widely and wisely used? 
and the atlas of plates is a model of what such an atlas 
Khun Id be. 

The principal archFeological results of the live expeditions 
may be brieHy summarised as follows : (i) Numeruus dolmens 
were found in the province of Hnrar, to the north of Addis- 
Abeba ; (ii) in Gnraghc, to the south of Addia-Abeba, are 
a number of tumidi surrounded at the base by hemispherical 
atone blocks : jiii) at Buqqi&a, near Lake Margarita, four 
s tut lies were discovered. " recalling in a striking manner the 
fitrnouH neolithic idol, guardian, and protector of tombs”: 
{iv) in the same district (Sid t la mo) several giouj^ of phallic 
atones—some of which l►ear signs indicative of sun-worship— 
were discovered, and the authors estimate the total number of 
such stones to be some thousands. 

The four statues found liI Bmpjisa arc regarded by the 
authors aa the most sensational discovery ol t heir five years 1 
work. They suggest that the cnlt ol this neolithic divinity, 
instead of originating in Asia Minor and the ,Egean Islands 
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anti spreading thence to Iberia, <?aul and Britain, may perhaps 
have begun in some part- of southern Ahyssinu, The tEgean 
Inlands and the Mediterranean world would then be a Inter 
conquer of the cult. The authors regard the inverse 
hypothesis viz, a penetration of zEgeau civilization into the 
distant centre of eastern Africa, as less plausible than their 
own t and remark time the large numbers of phallic stones 
seem to mark a starting-point father than the opposite. 

An appendix by AL Paul Ravage deals with the Am hie 
steles and inscriptions of Rarar. while anthropological and 
pakeontological appendices are provided by MAI. P. Letter 
and Jean Oottreuu respectively . 

ft. J. Holmyard 

Introdcctio.n to the Hlstghy of Science. Vol, [I, Uy 
Geoboe Sarton. 10 x 7, pt. i t pp. xzxv 4 480 ; pt. ii p 
pp. xvi -f- 771, London : Bail here. Tindall H and 
Cox 63^ r 

The first volume of this work (1027) quickly gained lor its 
talented author a world-wide reputation as a leading 
authority upon the history of science. The second volume, 
which appear* after a pleasingly abort interval will certainly 
confirm and enhance that reputation, for hi the meantime 
Dr. Burton4 acquaintance with bibliographical and other 
details has grown by leaps and bounds. To the Orientalist, 
the principal value of the book lies in the exhaustive references 
to Muslim scientific and medical treatises of the period covered 
by this volume, via, the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Though some progress has been made in the elucidation qf 
Europe's cultural debt to Islam, as far as the his tor? of science 
is concerned it cannot be said that more than the fringe of 
the subject has been touched r The pioneer work of Wiedemann 
and Berthelot, and the later researches of Ruska, Stapleton, 
nud others have, liowever T shown that chemistry as a science 
waB established by Islamic savants; while the debt of 
physics 1 mathematics, astronomy and medic suit to medieval 
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Islam Is appreciated if not yet properly estimated. Dr. Sarton s 
admirable book will render much easier the work o! those 
scholars who seek to unravel the threads of scientific progress 
in an involved yet extremely important period—a period, 
indeed, in which there wus a revival of amentUk learning 
not unworthy to be ranked ’with the wider renaissance of 
the fifteenth century. The full, and remarkably accurate, 
bibliographical sections of the book are, however* less valuable 
to the general hisrorian than the acute and searching surveys 
of contemporary knowledge with which Dt p ^rton maps out 
the intellectual field ol the Middle Ages. The introductory 
chapter in piirtirulnr is a masterpiece of informed and critical 
description* which no medievalist can afford to neglect, 

Dow carefully Dr, Barton's details have been collected may 
bo gauged by his list of Muslim alchemists of the period* where 
iil-TnghffH:']. Ibn Arfa fc Ra's, al-Jaubaii r and Abu I-Qasiiu 
a!- 1 Iraqi me rightly mentioned as the principal figures, and 
where the most important references to the relevant literature 
are given without a single omission of note. This extraordinary 
accuracy and good judgment are characteristic of the whole 
book* so far as the present reviewer is able to judge ; and the 
fact that Dr. Barton employs a conventional and consistent 
system of transliterating Arabic and other Oriental proper 
mimes is a relief for which every Orientalist will be grateful. 

It should not lie overlooked that Dr. Barton's conception of 
^ science ’ r is an extremely comprehensive one. Resides 
including astronomy T mat hematics p chemistry, physics, 
biology a medicine, and other subjects definite \y scientific in 
nature, ho gives a bird’s-eye vkw of the genera] intellectual 
background to complete his picture. Thus the principal 
features of religion, philosophy* philology. law. sociology* 
and historiography are skilfully limned and adequately 
documented, with an impartiality-- but with a jtair for 
the vitally important — that compels our warm approval. 
Dr. Sarton is well known as an enthusiast for the new 
humanism, which seeks to eliminate the uap between the 
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lftanjiy unci scientific aspects of culture, and to gee knowledge 
as a whole. His Introduction lo the History of Science shows 
that he practises what he preaches, and that the unity of 
knowledge is both an ideal that may be realized and perhaps 
the only way to an understanding of the past and a hopeful 
Orientation of the future. 

548 , Eh L HOLMYrfltn. 

The Caste System op Northehn India, With special 
reference to the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
By E. A. H. Blunt. 9 X 5J S pp. vii + 374. London : 
Oxford University Press, 193], Ioj? r 

In this little work on the rustes and tribes of the United 
Provinces the writer seta forth his objective as the supplying 
of a want due to the absence of any book which gives a lull 
and connected account of casta as a system, which describes 
the factors which brought caste into existence, the evolution 
of the present system, the nature of the customs common to 
all castes, the principles which underlie those customs, and 
the reasons for the similarity or difference between caste and 
casta *\ 

Inasmuch as the writer deals only with a small part of 
India, and bos overlooked certain fundamental features of 
casta and tribe developments be can scarcely be said to have 
attained his object ; nor. in view of the very extensive 
literature on this subject which lias been published in the 
last thirty years, can the want of a fresh attempt at elucidating 
caste questions be held to be quita as obvious ns the writer 
would appear to consider. Detailed studies such as the present 
volume explaining casta construction and practices for one 
part of India are of great value for reference ; but conclusions 
regarding casta and tribe generally must be based on the 
study of the whole area, such as the late Sir Herbert Risfoy 
attempted in The People of India. 

Subject to this criticism, the book may be commended, 
to nil students of caste and tribe. Based on Urooke's original 
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survey, it contains much new matter, bringing together some 
interesting details of inter-caste food regulations, the system 
of caste government, 11 gipsy ” castes, and caste in relation to 
religion. The writer shares Sir Herbert Kisley's apprehensions 
regarding the effects of a too rapid removal of caste restrictions 
and all that they involve. 

Had t-liu work followed the typical form set out for the 
Ethnographical Survey in 1902. it would have been more 
useful for purposes of reference* It is curiously limited in its 
handling of the important subject of exogamous divisions, 
and has given slight consideration to the part played in caste 
fission by the character of the people. 

Much that is stated regarding caste has been already 
published in existing works on the subject ; but the writer 
bus added a valuable contribution to the existing materials 
of Indian ethnography, 

660 - R. E* Exthoven. 


Excavations at Ktfttt. The Herbert Weld (fur the University 
of Oxford) and Field Museum of Natural History 
(Chicago) Expedition to Mesopotamia. By S, LANC4DON. 
Voh J, 1923-1. lft| x SI, pp. Ill + 125, pk 5fl. Paris : 
Librairie P. Geuthner, 1924, 

The same, Vol. 111. By L. Ch. Wateun, Field Director* 
with Epigraphies! Notes an d Selec t ion of Contracts 
dated at Humagkalama by S, Languor, etc. pp, 2d 
and plates iv. 1930, 

This work is described as a popular account of the 
explorations in the mounds known by the name of Hhaimir, 
identified as the site of Kish many yearn ago. This city seems 
to have been older than Babylon, and is interesting because 
of the forms of its buildings and the numerous artistic remains 
found there. Professor Laugdon tells us that the earliest 
mention of Kish occurs in a text of 31e-siiim dedicated to the 
god NLu-gimi at Lagash in the time of Lugal-sag-engur. 
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The nanjp is there written with the are Laic form of the 
character having the cammoo value of ki&, rn caning 
“multitude’', or the like, without the determinative suffix 
denoting a plapemame. The absence of this suffix would 
justify taking the common meaning of the character as naed in 
(he later texti*. and translating Iw^tl Hs\ as Professor Langdon 
suggests, as LL king of universal dominion F \. If this wns the 
idea contained in the title t it was on a level with other 
liombafitk titles of Oriental potentates of early am] also of 
Inter times. The kings of Kish seem to have claimed the over- 
lordship over the other small states of Babylonia around, 
and Professor Langdon quotes ansi translates a historical 
text of the Isin-period from Xippur, in which the celebrated 
Sargon of Ag&dt Ls mentioned. The wording and the similes 
used are interesting, and worth quoting: — 

" After Enlil had slain Kish like the hull of heaven r . . 
{and) lisd mangled Kreeh in the dust like a mighty bull, 
fandj . * . to Sargon of Agade had given the kingship from 
the lowland to the high hinds." This, Professor Langdon 
says in The chapter dealing with the history of Kish, refers 
dearly to Jargon's conquest of Lugal-z&g-gbsi of Erech and 
ol Kanniyah, last of the seven kings of the fourth dynasty 
of Kish, Saigon's date is fixed at- , 2752~26*>6 B.c* t so that the 
date of KisKs most flourishing period is bevond a doubt. 
The kingdom of Akkad, over which S&rgon ruled, was 
seemingly much farther advanced at this time in the arts and 
in military power than this primitive kingdom of Kish, hence 
the success of Sargon over its rulers. 

This chapter is mainly devoted to chronological detail, 
much of which wiU need verification* as Professor Langdon 
readily admits. 

Speaking of a celebrated king ol Kish, Mc-aiiim* 
Professor Langdon points out, that he dearly lived before 
1 r Kina, the founder of the early line of the rulers of Lflga^, 
that wonderful city-state governed by many prominent 
viceroys, of whom the w ell-known Gudea was one. Fifty years 
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later came the well-known queen whose name he reads ns 
Kng-Bftit, though I prefer the reading first adopted, namely 
Amg-Bau, which is translated into Akkadian as Bau-ilht 
€t Ban is glorious ”, For the retention of the old reading 
I think T have good reason. This is the queen who ia said to 
have begun life as a wine-woman, and who reigned 100 years. 
It. ia needless to say that, to ex amine all the historical details 
given would take np ton much space 1 so we must go on to 
the other chapters. 

The second chapter deals with HursRg-kaiamma and its 
cults. The rity of Kish seems to have been a double city 
extending to a length of 5 miles. Professor Langdon quotes 
what Hammurabi says in his Code of I^aws concerning the 
worship carried on there: “The commander of kings, the 
brother of Ilbaba. founder of his dwelling in Kish, who 
surrounded E-mete-ursag with, a sheen of splendour ; who 
prepared well the ritualistic cults of Tatar, the guardian of 
Humag-kalamma.” E-nietc-ursag, lie explains, was the seat 
of the cult of the war-god Ilbaba, with whom Jfttar, the 
war-goddess, was associated. ” This is known from the 
inscription of Samsu-iluna, and from the warlike figure of 
I Star in her chariot which we found there.” Nabonidus refers 
to the gods of Kish, and the Baby Ionian Chronicle speaks of 
the gods of Kish and Hursag-kalammu, but the full list of 
the deities worshipped there is not known. From certain 
inscriptions which he quotes, however; Professor L&ngdqn 
is able to state that Kish was the original name of the city, 
IMar was the principal deity of the older KjesTl. and E-hursag- 
kalamma ("the Temple of the mountain-peak of the land ¥T ) 
was the name of her temple at Kish, and must be identified 
with one of the two buildings in "the massive hills ,T of 
Ingham, * J GoddtiSS of mightiness, that is Ninlih goddess 
of mightiness, that is Mn-e-anna ” (the lady of the temple of 
heaven), with several others are among the gods of Kish and 
Huraag-ka lamina. The interesting fact is noted that the 
Ifttar of Hursag'babmma is a type of the virgin-goddess, 
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and quite distinct front the war-goddess of E-meteairaag 
in the western part of Kish. There seems to be no doubt that 
Kish und Hursng-kalnmma were two quarters of one und the 
same city, which became a great centre of religious worship, 
as is shown by the number of Lem plea and temple-towers 
which it contained. The temple of Enlll and Ninlil, his consort, 
forms one with the temple of Jnninni with twin temple towers* 
Tins, however, seems to have differed from tlie celebrated 
temple of Ann and ILulad at As.su r 

Chapter rii deals with the topography of Ivisli. The ruins 
lie exactly east of Habit* the red stage-tower being visible 
from anywhere from along the eastern bank of the Euphrates, 
T! i e i ntervon i ng tr- rri t< iry is minute ly desc ribe d. Iris a ur pr tsin g 
to find the moat imposing ol the ruins dearribed as " the 
little red one Vhaiitur, The ruins of this tower are described 
as dominating the plain of the entire region, being more 
imposing them the twin ziggttTQt-* of Hursag-kalamma, These 
various temple-towers are given in the plates, to which 
reference ls constantly made. 

The fourth chapter gives a description of the previous 
excavations ul Kish. Profeaaor Langduti begins with 
a reference to Jr S. Buckingham, who wrote n description of 
bis travels On this occasion (1816) he was accompanying 
Mr. Be lli no. secretary to the British Residency jii Bagdad, 
“disguised as an Arab guide." Buckingham's description 
h quoted, and in that the Arabic name appears as Al Hheimat, 
the only form ol the name known or used by writers upon 
the rubs until a much more recent date. 

The faltli chapter deals with the racial and linguistic 
problems connected with the exploration of this site. The 
author begins with the evidence of rhe royal names in tie 1 lists 
of Babylonian kings, and he finds that they ate very mixed, 
both. Sumerian and Semitic names occurring. A Sumerian 
son of an Akkadian father being an impossibility' it follows 
that both languages were spoken, and the children who were 
horn in the land in those ancient da vs, as tseemingly later, 
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received either Sumema or Semitic names, att their parent 
or their fellow countrymen thought lit, Intermarriage would 
in most eases account for these peculiarities. This would 
point to a mixed population, as the temple-records and 
tabulated documents also show. 

The sixth chapter describes the temple Ebmefe-ursogp 
which was excavated in U)23. This structure was restored 
from time to time by various Babylonian king?., among them 
being Nebuchadrezzar. 

The views of the staue-tower R-meteunmg show bow well 
it rifles from the plain. But all the ruins arc very prominent.. 
Kursag-kalariiiua. the stage-tower of Uhnimir, and the temple 
o[ Ilbuba, arc good examples of Babylonian brick structures. 
The stairways seem to have been especially well built. 

Among the artistic remains are fragments of mother ol {jearl 
inlays, Btmitar to those of shell found at Lbaid, Other inlay- 
figurea were made of limestone. In the graves were found 
many interesting cylinder-seals. and there is a fine figure of 
a stag in bronze. One statuette shows latur wt war-goddess 
and there is a good statuette of the god Pap-sukaL At 
E-metc’iijuag was also found a model of I^tar’a war-chariot 
in clay. Among the inscriptions reproduced are a syllabary 
and a sign-list, bricks of Samsu-iluna and Hammurabi, and 
an interesting pictographic tablet. 

Monsieur Wutelnds volume, though of much more modest 
dimensions, Ls nevertheless full of interesting information. 
It deals with the £reat temple of Kfeh (gursag-kalamma) T 
and gives minute details of the structure and its decorations, 
hi the excavation of which M. Watelin worked. The upper 
stratum of IngharTa, be says, is occupied by a very large 
building of unbaked brick, exceedingly well rematmeted. 
Around this is a unrulier of well-baked brie kg with 
the usual inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar and Xabonidus. 
This structure is described as a double temple, close to which 
were the great and the small ziijffiirnt#* It is difficult to realize 
the positions of the various sites in the confused emplacements 
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of these ruing of temples r zifj(fUTat& or temple-towers, and 
palaces- -such as they wen?—but the plan (plate i) shows their 
relative positions quite dearly* Reproductions of well- 
known Babylonian temples are given for the sake of com¬ 
parison. Plate i_x shows the mouldings (or narrow panellings) 
of the walla. 

Dr. Langdon treats, in a second section, of a brick-inscription 
of >IerodEiek-ba]iidan. This is interesting in that it shows 
that the goddess Xinlil in [his text is identical with Is tar 
of Hursag-kakmiJia, The reader notes that the word xirfu is 
translated ki Far-famed 1r instead of fi supreme M , as hitherto— 
by no means a bad rendering. Jlerodach-baladan here seems 
to make an interesting distinction between the life of hk soul 
and the life ol his body. The king refers to a certain Iddinmv 
Ncrgal as 11 governor of Kish and arcJwm'* {rMu) t “thy 
worshipper "— that is the worshipper of Xin]il T to whom the 
inscription is addressed, We may meet with this historical 
personage in other texts. Some of the characters are doubtful* 
hut the inscription is well rendered. 

The tablets published on plates xi-svi belong to tire Herbert 
Welti Collection in the Ashmolean Museum, and include 
a barrel cylinder describing the wars of Samsu-iluna ami his 
restorations at Kish, There is a bo a lease dated in the reign 
of Nebuchadrezzar, contracts dated in the same reign* and 
others dated in the reign a of Neriglkear, Gambyses* Darius, 
Xerxes, and Alexander, TSie tablet- dated In tlte reign of 
Cambytes is “ a Joan of silver from a bank ” {hirtum }. 

Notwithstanding the dilapidation of the r ums and the 
desolation of their appearance, the results of the excavations 
aTC more than satisFactory, and the two volumes offer much 
material for study. 
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Hindu Monism ash Puiialem. As found in the Upaniahnd& 
and in the Philosophies dependent upon them, By M. II. 
II A lift ISON. 9 X 6, pp + Xiv -f 324, r^ndon : Oxford 

University Pru^;, 1932. 11s. &/_ 

This wide title is intruded to cover a study of monism nod 
pluralism as found in the early Upiitiishads and in the svstoms 
of Sankara. Ramanuja, and the Sankhya phibtophy. The 
author tells us that lie does not mean to trace the full develop¬ 
in'--nt of each of the systems,, but only to discover its origin 
in the Upamshads and xo explain its classical statement in 
its standard text or commentary. In the course of Ins work 
he has gained the conviction that there is to be found in the 
L panishads not one normative system of thought, but, on the 
contrary, a number of different strands ol thought with many 
discordant features. However, be has limited himself to two p 
for he concludes that only the Y r edanta and Sanlchya are to 
he considered as in their mam intent genuine philosophical 
systems, and further, that only the orthodox systems can be 
considered as belonging to the main line of development of 
In'ban thought. It may be suggested that it is rather hold to 
speak of explanation while omitting everything between 
Sankara and the early Upaniahads. Why, when Buddhism 
ami Jainism art 1 omitted, should the author attempt to settle 
the relation of Sankara to Buddhism in one paragraph l 
How is it possible to give an account of u the significance 
and probable origin ” o£ classical Sankhya without deciding 
whether the epic Bankhyu is an ^artier and more rudimentary 
form or a later degeneration i 

Nevertheless, the book will be highly useful to anyone who 
wishes for a guide on coming to a first-hand study of the 
UpauLahads. It gives a freshly written account of the nature 
of the texts and the chief problem^ and it wifi also he a great 
help m bringing the reader abreast of some of the latest and 
most important studies of the main problems. The 
bibliography is. useful, but appears to have escaped proof- 
reading. It also needs revision. The work of Professors Ranadc 
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and Bdvalkar should not have been ignored* In the i£ genend 
list ?T twenty books are given which belong to the section of 
texta ami translations. Seven of them are given twice over. 
&$$. E. J. Thomas, 


REPORT ON THE AtlMINtSTAATION OF THE ArCH.EOLOU ICAL 
Department mb the Busier Public Library* Jodhpur 
(Marwar), for the year ending 30 ru September, 
1931 . VoL V. By B, If. Heu- 13 x $h> pp. iv + 14 . 
Jodhpnr : Mar war State Press, ! 932, 

ARCHEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT (TllA V A SCORE) AdMIN IS- 

TBATros Report* 1106 SLE. (1931). By R. V, Pobuyal. 
10 x 6J, pp. vi H- 24. pls + 6, Trivandrum j Government 
Press* 1932, 

Mr. Bisheswamath Reu, Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Department in Jodhpnr* reports the work 
done and the accessions in the Arch Ecological and Historical 
sections, the Museum, anti the Libraries. There are lists of 
coins and inscriptions, and three Sanskrit inscriptions of 
historical importance are? given* two of the eleventh and one 
of the twelfth century. 

In the Report of Mr. R. Vaflutk™ Poduval one of the moat 
interesting items is Ids exposition of the art of pantomime 
in Kerala, as shown in the ill ualrnt ions of a large number of 
mudras, They are .said to be amplifications for secular purposes 
of the orthodox types of Tuntrie and Han trie symbols. 
Besides the reports on Malabar architecture and the 
epigraphy ten ChrisLian inscriptions of Portuguese tomb¬ 
stones of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries arc given. 

E, J. Thomas. 
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Voftis lam isr 31 e Altehitme rt. Rathjena- v, AYisamuusche 

Sudarahie-Ti-Reixe. Band IT, ByC. Rathjkns and H. v„ 
Websmajtk. ll£ 7|, pp, xvi — 212, ills. and maps 327. 
Hamburg: FriederiohaeD T de CSruyter and Co. . 1932. 
RM. IS. 

in the introduction to the volume in which the inscriptions 
found by these travellers are published, it is stated that the 
object of their journey was geographical -exploration. In the 
introduction to this one the authors give an outline of their 
trip to Yemen but provoke more questions than they answer. 
Fortune,, in the person ol Arabian potentates, was not kind 
to them. They went from Hodeida to Sanaa and back by 
the Fame road. From the capital they visited three places 
situated on a line 30 mdes long. lo miles to the north. 
The Imam is interested in the antiquities of his land : his 
visitors were nor arch ecologists, but were ready to do tSicir 
[test.; so it was agreed that they should dig at Hugga. When 
They arrived they found that the local men were already at 
work, digging up the .ruins- with ploughs l The next few days 
were the nightmare of an antiquary with malaria. They had to 
get orders from the Iniam superseding the focal authority, 
who waa also the co mruam fordn chief. It says a lot for the 
authors that the resultant coolness lasted only a day or two. 
The workmen cared only for metal and treasure, removing 
walls as encumbrances. 

Thev excavated a temple , an oblong budding, one long 
side of it faced a court which was surrounded on the other 
three sides by a colonnade. Behind the colonnade on the 
two aides lay further buildings. An underground cistern 
had two openings, one in the court and one just outside the 
boundary wall. The authors see a likeness to the old mosque 
at Snmm r that of *Amr in Cairo, and others. The temple at 
ftirwah faintly resemble* this, especially in its lack of 
symmetry. The authors believe that a strong Humltic element 
is mixed with the fk'iiiitic populaLion of Yemen and they would 
ascribe the rectangular temples to one and the elliptical to 
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(jbe other. They note that moat of the old towns lay to the 
east of the mountains and none lay to the west or in t} l-- coast 
plain. Probably the Sanaa plain became important politically 
after the feast was abandoned. The political centre also moved 
from north to south. Some of the lava is recent and they think 
that the temple at JTugga may have been destroyed by an 
eruption about a.o. 300. They think that Yemen is tbs land 
of Punt : if so, there must be a pre-JUjiifflan civilization. the 
remains of which have not been Keen or. perhaps, recognised 
as such. 

No more digging was attempted, and the travellers con¬ 
tented themsel ves with seeing what they could. In architecture 
perhaps the history of the south Aral dan col umn and capital 
can now be sketched, but in the absence of dates and in view 
of the many sites at 111 to be explored, even this would be 
a risky undertaking They made no wonderful discoveries ; 
a honk head in bronze was the only piece that could lie cadet! 
a work of art- ; the Imam retained it. A gold bead with a glass 
sheath h curious. Several gargoyles in fch* form of bulls* 
heads were found. The authors declare that they arc not 
archfeologista, but their book seems to prove them to be 
wrong. It bs hard to see how they could have done more or 
better. Except (or a page or two of architectural detail h the 
book is very readable, and the pictures, especially those of 
the country, are beautiful. \\ hn took the air photograph 
of the fort on Alt, Nuggurn \ 

Still, one thinks of Horace Walpole : lp 1 am content with 
all arts when perfected, uor inquire how ingeniously people 
contrived to do without them — and I care still less for remains 
of art that retain no vestige of art/ + 
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Ny AVATAR^ ANA (GAUTAMASuTAA) BhASY.A. By Y AT£ Y A YANA* 
5 vote, Siiciakrit test translated and explained in Bengali 
by P s TarkavaoI3a. 10 ■ 6|, Vol. 1. pp. 48 + 470, 
VoL II, pp. 10 -h 526 + 4, VoL LU r pp + 12 + 309 + 3, 
Vol IV, pp. 4 + 11 + 372 + 3„ Yob V, pp. 22 + 480 
+ 4, Calcutta : Bharata-mildra Press f 1324 u.s. 

This work contains the Sanskrit text (in Bengali characters) 
of the Nijatfa*utms and VaUyay ana's loth meat ary upon 
them^ together with a auper-oommentAry on both in Bengali 
by Pandir Phanibhasana Tarkavagt^a. By far the greater 
part of the space is occupied by the super^ommentary. 

There is an introduction to the first- volume which discusses 
the tenets of the Xyaya school of philosophy; the arrangement 
of the SQLraSp their reputed author Gotama, and the two 
commentators, Yatsyaymia and I'ddyotakara, In this 
introduction there is only a passing reference to the modern 
view that only the first of the five boobs of the Nyaya-Sutras 
is the work of Gotama (Akaapada). It is true that the reader 
is told that I he matter will be discussed at various point a in 
the course of the commentary. It would have been more 
sat isfaetnry to include the discussion of such points in the 
introduction. As it is, the student who wishes to know the 
views of the editor on this or any simitar point has to roam 
through five volumes, containing in all more than two 
thousand closely printed pages in the hope of lighting on the 
spot where the matter is dealt with, for there is no subject 
index to help hini T This absence of nn index is a very serious 
matter, and it is to he hoped that the Banglya Suhityii Farisad. 
under whose auspices the work appears, will remedy the 
defect by arranging for an index to be published as a supple¬ 
mentary volume. 

In spite of this serious defect, and in spite also of the 
regrettably long (and incomplete) list of misprints appended 
to each of the five volumes, this work will doubtless remain 
for many years the standard work in Bengali on the Nyiya- 
Sutrns. serving for Bengali students much the same purpose 
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as that served for English students by Dr, G&ugunitha Jha’s 
translation of the Riitras and the two recognized commentaries 
on them. There is, however, still room for a shorter Bengali 
work on the hues of Mahumahopadhyiiyu Satina Candra 
VidyabhOaflUja's English work, containing simply the Sutraa 
themselves with abort explanatory notes. 

58* W. Sutton Page, 


Chinese Paintings in American Collections. Aanales 
dn Must* Guimet ; Bfbliothiqoe d'Art, Nouvehe s4de IL 
By ObVjmud Bir£n. 5 parts, 16± x l %pp* Ml, pb. 200* 
Paris and Brussels : G. Van Oeat, 1927-ffi 

U is im|io&sibie for an Englishman not to regret, as he rends 
the introduction and turns over the plates of Dr, Birin^ 
fine publication, the opportunities which men of his country 
had of forming collections of Oriental paintings in Japan 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. In those days 
the United -States had no monopoly of wealthy collectors, 
and the prices asked for even the best pieces were wonderfully 
low compared with anything that would be quoted nowadays— 
even if the things of really Hue quality over come on the 
market at all. The heroes of Dr. Siren's book, as explained 
in his lucid historical introduction, are Professor Fcnollosa, 
Hr. Bigelow, and Dr, Weld, who brought together the paintings 
whidi formed the bask of the Museum collect ions at Boston 
without question the finest, outside of Japan at least-and 
Charles Freer, who bought fearlessly in China and Japan, 
though without special training, entirely on It is own judgment, 
and made the other great American public collection, now 
at ’Washington. From these two Museums are drawn the 
large majority of the subjects which arc illustrated in the 
rest of the publication , the text simply consisting of deserip- 
tiuns of these examples, with such suggestions as is all that 
the present progress of the study of this extremely difficult 
subject seems to the editor to justify. 
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The plan has been to publish alongside of the traditional 
ascription of the painting, the official attribution, together 
with 11 the comments of the museum authorities by whom 
they have been catalogued :r and critical observations by 
Dr. Siren himself. This retiring attitude on his part does indeed 
give us tlie privilege of seeing some of Professor Dkakura s 
sensitive apprecktions, and of being admitted to the intimacy 
of Dr. Lodge's personal taste, but the result makes the 
publication too formless to be ol great value to anyone trying 
for the first time to obtain from these reproductions a genera) 
idea of Chinese painting. 

This is to be regretted, because the available literature in 
European languages is still &o small and because cone of the 
collections on the Continent of Europe is rich enough to give 
an adequate idea of the history of Chinese painting in all 
its periods. For the student r however, these portfolios provide 
a valuable musR of material, though reproductions of Chinese 
paintings are even less mformative than those of oil paintings. 
A comparison of these colotype® with ordinary photographs 
of the same paintings shows how much is dependent on 
accidents oE fighting and method of reproduction and makes 
one doubt the value of either for critical judgment. But this 
is not a very fair com plaint; book reproductions never take 
the place of photographs and for such a nucleus as this the 
student, must be grateful, particularly if he has already seen 
the originals. In the critical field we must hope that Dr. Sir cat's 
forthcoming history of Chinese painting will provide the help 
which he has here withheld, 

jjj + Basil Gray. 


Musis National du Louvre. Les miniatures persnnes. 
Par Ivan Stchouillne, Bvo, pp. I0d. pL amtiL Paris, 

im 

This volume contains the first catalogue of Persian mink- 
1 11 res in one of the older European museums to be published 
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and as such it is to be warmly welcomed. M. Rbchefc has 
done much towards n catalogue of the great treasures of the 
Bibliotheque Nationalc but, until the big libraries make 
available definite descriptions of their contents, it is impossible 
that the subject should be put on a sound scientific ba^is. 

The Louvre collection is of recent formation* only two of 
the sixty-four pieces here described having been acquired, 
before the war ; but it is none the k-ss of remarkably high 
quality, and contains several miniatures of first-class 
importance* like the well-known Muhammadi sketch, which 
is the only signed and dated example of his work, and the 
page from the Demotte Shaft-iiama with its unusually large 
and sweeping design showing FammuTK persuing the king 
of Kabul {ph iii}. Both these were part of the bequest of 
Georges Mart can which virtually founded the collection. 

The catalogue also includes ten miniatures which came 
to the Louvre so recently as Inst year under the will of 
Raymond Koechlin. whose death was such a loss to Islamic 
studies. Several of tbeae were neon earlier in the year at the 
exhibition at Burlington House. 

M. Ivan Stohoukine has followed up his work on Mughal 
painting, which includes a catalogue of the Louvre coUeetioii 
published in 1929, by extending h is attention to the si licit 
field of Persian miniatures* Both in the short historical 
notice which is prefixed to tills catalogue and in the full 
critical descriptions be Ws done admirable work. There is 
only mom here to call attention to some of the most valuable 
features. In the introduction he naturally lays considerable 
emphasis on the later periods„ in which the collertioo is 
exceptionally strong, while regretting that it is weakest in 
the finest phase under the Ti murids. Tie makes a spirited 
defence o i the drawings of the period of ‘Abbas the Great 
with their lL pictorial line and appearance of spontaneity 
He has line examples to support his thesis, though they 
include several drawings which have not previously been 
dated so late as M. Stchoukim? now puts them. He even finds 
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tia+? rather crude and add colours of the (Kiiod refreshingly 
modern. 

Features ol the catalogue arc the careful description of 
costume and the full bibliographies which record the opinions 
of previous art historians. One bus only to look nr them eu 
sec with how much greater sure ness elating can now be 
attempted titan twenty years ago. The thirty-eight repro¬ 
ductions are extremely clear and make the work n charming 
souvenir of a collection which could only have been formed 
in Paris, where the Persian miniature was first appreciated 
in Europe and most- dbermdmitLngly collected. 
n . r . 14 . Basil, Gray. 


A Dictionary of Proper Nawes in Indian Buddhism. 
By C. Akanuma. With introduction by Professor 
Yamabe. IOjr X 8„ pp. xvi 4- 888* Nayoga, 1931. 

Xnw that this monumental work, the outcome of fifteen 
years’ single-handed labours, is completed, it is befitting to 
draw the reader's attention to its value and importance in the 
field oF Buddhist studies. It is hardly too much to say that 
if forms a complete encyclopaedia of Mah&yfina Buddhism - 

The basis of the Dictionary is formed by the Chinese Agamas. 
Next in importance are the Buddhist Sanskrit sources, followed 
by the Pali Tipitaka and (preponderating) its Commentaries. 
Every Sanskrit name is given in its Chinese tmny l iteration ns 
well as translation, with full text -references exceeding in 
some cases 100 iu number. The alphabetical arrangement 
follows that of Childers Pali Dictionary, viz. the Roman 
alphabet. A very complete Index in, the Japanese alphabet 
concludes the work. 

The merits nf the work far outweigh its occasional short¬ 
coming*. It is invaluable fesr the investigation oE the relations 
between Indian, Chinese, and Pali Buddhism, and thus oE 
great use even to Pali students, although for a full apprecia¬ 
tion of its depth and width a knowledge of Chinese id iudi.s- 
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pcnsablc. The comparative tables, given whenever occasion 
niff-red, are of very great help to the student of Pali Buddhism, 
as informing htm of many various lines of tradition. 

V I? 15 W. Steps. 


Die ATHI0F18CHE tiBERSETZUNO DES FMFHETEN DaNTEL. 

Herausgegeben von Oscar Lof^ren, 10 ■ 7,. pp. liv h 

163, pis. 4. Paris : Paul GeuthneT. 1927, 

A moat remarkable and most regrettable lacuna in the 
corpus of published Ethiopia tests has been the absence, 
until quite recently, of certain books of the Old Testament. 
In his fMnid Dr. Lbfgren gives a bat of eleven books of which 
no critical edition had then appeared—though his own labours 
have now reducer! them to six, The Asmara Old Testament 
was indeed completed in I92B; but without belittling that 
achievement one may endorse what Dr. Lofgrcn has said 
else where — that it 11 keinen eigentbeh wissenschaftlioh^n 
Wert besitzt *\ One cannot dispute I)r, Ldfgjeo's right to 
throw a gentle atone or two, for it k no glass house that be 
inhabits : his work is scientific in a most proper sense. His 
text of Daniel is based on the Paris (Bibl, Nat.) MS. Hth. 11, 
which has been minutely collated with the eleven next best 
manuscripts known which contain the book, the variants 
being recorded in detail. On this foundation be has been able 
to make a very reasonable attempt, in his Einleituntj, to define 
the relations of the Ethiopia version with the Syriac and 
Hebrew recensions. Moreover, the exhaustive Eommentar 
takes account, of parallels and contrasts in the Greek, Latin, 
Coptic, and Arabic. 

The difficult typographical problems involved have been 
very adequately solved, and the complexities both ilk text 
and apparatus are readable and not unsightly ; and the errata 
list comprises but three items. The Register might perhaps 
have been expanded into a rather fuller index to the com¬ 
mentary, There are four facsimiles of pages from the three 
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oldest, manuacripte—tmlesa Dt. LGigran haa antedated MS. 
M. Abb, 55, which gives the impression of a somewhat later 
date than IWXi* Bat the dating of Ethtnpk manuscripts m 
admittedly dangerous groundj and Dr, Ldfgren brings dome 
impressive philological und orthographical data to bear on the 
matter. 

$g i _ Stephen Wbioht* 

Yueap me Dakhst: Makhtittat. By NasIe ud Din HashimL 
9 ^ X 6J, pp. II + 7M- Hyderabad, Deccan : Shams 
uMIatlbb, 1932. 

Mr HftflhimT has visited seven libraries, sis in this country 
and one in Paris (India Office, British Museum. Koyal Asiatic 
Society,, Uumbridge University, Bodleian, Edinburgh 
University, Bibliotheque Nationak}. and examined the 
Dak hill MSS. mentioned in their catalogues. Here he 
takes these MS>S. one by one, translating what the catalogues 
say and giving further information about them and their 
writers. He confer* a boon on all, especially European 
scholars, who may wish to make a study of early Urdu 
literature. 

Some of the most interesting books in Urdu are those 
produced m the Deccan before 1700. It is, and perhaps will 
always remain, the fashion in north India to decry the output 
of earlv Dakhm writer*. This is due to three causes : Kmtly 
north Indian readers are ignorant of Dakhni literature : in 
the nest place they are jealous of the fact that the Deccan 
was two or three hundred years, or even more, ahead of the 
north ; and thirdly they attach undue importance to outward 
form, and consequently Xb.1 I to realize the beauty of such works 
as do not conform to present standards in language and 
figures of speech. 

This volume reminds ua of Muhiyyuddln Qadrfs Urdu 
Shakparv, but the object of the two books m different. 
Dr. <Jadri h s is the first of a aeries of three tazkircs dealing with 
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the whole of Urdu literature. Ho covers the period from t3ie 
earliest tunes to the death of Vuli Aurangabad!* Almost all 
the writers, quoted belonged to the Deccan, though one or 
two came from Gujjrat. Down to Yuli's time north India had 
done practically nothing in Urdu. Mr. Hashiml has purposely 
confined himself to the I)erean, but Dr. Qadrl was limited to 
that country because there was hardly anything worth 
mentioning in the north. He again wrote of authors and 
their works, Mr. Hashim! of MSS. and their authors, a 
similar, but not identical * atm. 

Early Dnkhni literature, it always seems to me. can beat 
be divided into tliree periods : (i) before 1590; fii) 1590 to 
the end of the (Juth Shall) and J Ad.il Shah! periods in 1G86-" ; 
fiii) from then to the death of ValL From a study of this 
volume we observe that none of the British libraries are said 
to contain any MSS. of the first period. There are twenty 
of the second ami twelve of the third (duplicates Excluded), 
Paris has one of the second, and two of the third. Most 
of the MSS. are later than Vail. But I would draw attention 
to two important MSS. which have been omitted, both of the 
first period, the Ktub Taravg, 1578. in the India Office, and 
the Nur Nama, about the same time, in the British Museum. 
They may have a strong Gujrati colouring (the first certainly 
has), hut that hardly accounts for their being left out. 

Mr. Hushimi agrees with the India Office Catalogue in 
calling Serak the author of the ma&wn known as Jung 
Stma, In my History of Unlit Literature 1 attributed it to 
A bud Qasim MJrza, adding the word “doubtful ”, The two 
persons may, however, be the same. 

The Deccan is at present the scene of much Literary activity, 
and there are several enthusiastic workers. Mr. Hus 3 a ml 
has worthily upheld their reputation and deserves our 
gratitude. 

6S2 


T* Grahame Bailey. 
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Era BEmafi ztra KniraTKis oes Ctobe&isciibk Phelosophie; ■ 
Tung'fi des Ceft-M mit Cii-hfs Comment ax nnch dem 
Ring-li Ibuik-L Chinariflcli mlt mundsehuiBcher imd 
deutscher Obersetsmng und Anin^rkungen. Heraus- 
gegeben von Wilhelm Grubr : Kap. 1 20 ; fortgefnhrt 
und beendet von Werner Eichho&n : Kap. 21 40. 
9 g X 01, pp L xyi + IT;*. Leipzig ; Vexing Ask Major 
G.m.b.H., im m as. 

More thrvn fifty years Lave passed since the first, part of this 
translation of the T'ung shu was published by Wilhelm Grabs, 
then a rising young Binologm^ after having lieeii accepted by 
the Philosophical Faculty of Laipsic University as an Ll appro¬ 
bate Fromotaoo^chrlft 'For some reason or other he 
never completed the work, although its importance in the 
history of Coufuciun philosophy is undisputed ; anil perhaps 
a lack of acquaintance with \bmrhu prevented others from 
continuing it. Now Herr Eichhom Has come forward to 
shoulder the task i he has reprinted chapters I-gO in G rube a 
translation, and—with a certain amount of help duly acknow¬ 
ledged—has done the rest himself, keeping to the general 
ache me, though deviating here and there from the interpreta¬ 
tions of his predecessor. One is glad to imd that the dreadful 
transliteration which appears on the title-page is discarded in 
his part of the work. The “ T’ung elm dea Chou-tae is far 
simpler and junt as accurate as ** TTmg-Su des Ceu-tsi On 
the other hand, the enclosing of the authors own text in 
cartouches* which served to distinguish it more clearly from 
the commentary* is a feature of G rube’s work which might 
well have been retained. 

The Tung shu is the later of Chou Tund's two surviving 
works, the other being the T*ai chi tu shuo. It is a series of 
forty short inquiries into various points of metaphysics, 
ethics, and politics, Grube thought that, no very definite 
connection could be traced between the different chapters, 
and therefore suggested encyclopedia SK aa the most correct 
rendering of the title. This is rejected by Herr Eichhom, 
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who believes r Hut rung shu men ns Sl the book of penetration 
(Bitch dt'$ Dtirchdringmif) f by which he understands the 
penetration oi or into the ewence of the Sage or Holy Man. 
lie sees in it no disjointed act of aphorisms, but a connected 
attempt to discover the essentia] quality of IC holiness \ 
resting on data supplied by the Chung gung and the / chmj. 
Between these two opinions the reader himself must judge ; 
but he mar be warned that in any ease he will find it no easy 
matter to follow the author s train of thought and piece 
together the logical sequence of the chapters, if any such there 
he, Again, there is much doubt a 1 Hint the relation of the 
TVjn^ fAu to the chi shuo. One of Chu Hsi s con¬ 
temporaries declared that the same man could not have 
written both, while others regard the T'ung ifiu as comple¬ 
mentary to the earlier work, and an integral part of the 
author's philosophical system. This question is not discussed 
here. 

Herr Ekhhoru gives a useful summary of the contents of 
the chapters translated by Grnbe, showing at any rate some 
sort of connection p and it is a pity that it is not continued so 
as to include the remainder of the treatise. The printing and 
the general setting of tbe page are very clear and good, but 
there is rather too long a list of corrigenda for a book of such 
moderate bulk. In one case, the same misprinted character 
occurs no fewer than seven times in three consecutive pages. 
7iT. Lionel Giles. 


Jehol, City of Emperors. By Sven IIedin. Translated 
from the Swedish by E> J. Nash. 9 f ■ fij, pp. xiv 4- 
270 p ills, fjOp map, London ; Kegan Paul. 1932* 18s. 

Stockholm and Chicago arc to have replicas of the great 
Lama Temple at Jnhol, which the author visited in 1930. 
This book docs not contain a fully detailed description of 
the wonders of this city of monastery temples aod the 
scientific student must await impatiently but hopefully the 
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genes of scientific monographs on Lamaism - 1 by the author. 
Profcasur Lessing and Dr. MartelL 

The Potiita at Jchol commemorates the reunion of the 
Targets with tho Mmi rhn Empire niter a parage perilous from 
Russia in which the refugees sufiered incredible hardships, 
vividly narrated in chapter iii. Hither tanic the hrand 
Lanm in 1760, when the great temple monastery ? Esin Kung, 
was built to the plan of the TashilhunpOp ro that the holy 
visitor might, feel at home. With him came an agent from 
Warren Ha^ting^ whom the Tashi Lama called his splendid 
friend, a prince, and regent r \ tribute due to the Great Fro- 
consul. Here the holv visitor died- at- an opportune time 
for the Manchu ruler, whose historians and record writers pons 
this tragic event with discreet silence. 

Thence, on its Long journey (I p §0G miles) to Tasliilhunpo, 
across the barren country which the author knows so well, 
was sent the most magnificent funeral procession that the 
world has ever seen. 

Thither (chapter ix) comr Lord Macartney s Embassy of 
wliich fortunately we have an authentic’ and reliable account 
by the hand of its secretary, Sir George Sfnimtcu, the Minister 
Plenipotentiary. The question “ how far the Ambassador 
could go in showing reverence to the Manchu Emperor 
without overstepping bis obligation to his own Monarch 
was settled ingeniously, but the haughty and contemptuous 
reply was followed Inter by what the author calls royal and 
barbarous revenge , Comment on this is hardly necessary* 
as the author's attitude is notorious* It is pleasant to record 
admiration for the skill and charm of the narratives of the 
tragedy of Hsiang Fd, who in loyalty to the memory of her 
gallant soldier husband refused the dishonouring honours 
heaped upon her by the Emperor, and was strangled by the 
order of the Queen Mother; of the rise and fall of Ho Shen, 
the Great Emperor's favourite and minister; the career of 
Yekonala, the Manchu Lady; and the sad fate of Tung, tbe 
faithful wife of Wang, and their end. 

JBAS. ape cl 19H, 31 
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The author has made copious use of other authorities, such 
as Bland and Backhouse, Professor K-arlgrcn, Frankc, and 
the Handbook of JehoL Experts in the history of Chinese 
art may dispute the suggest] on r assigned to Professor Lessing, 
that the prototype of the Laughing Buddha is to be found 
in the popular picture of Sdeuun. a short, fat naan, bald and 
canyiog a wineskin, atHEOunded by playing children. It 
may he so. The translation in excellent fc nod the illustrations 
are beautiful 

? 4 i m T, C. Hobson. 


Indonesia 

By C . Or Blagthn 

1 + AoATRECrErTBLt N D£ ls t Bezorgd door dc Commissie voor het 
Adatrtcht eu uitgegeven door bet Koninklijk Institunt 
yoor de T&ab, Laud- en Volkenkuude van Nederlandseh* 
Indie. 10 X 6L xxxi : Selebes> pp r vii +444; xxxii : 
Zuid-SuTnntra, pp. vii + 4G8, pi. 1 ± map 1 ; xrxih : 
Gemengd, pp, ix + i%% map I. VGmvenhage: 
Martinas Nijhofi, 1929, 1930, 1930, G. 5.&G per deeL 

Previous volumes of this important scries of documents on 
Indonesian customary law have been noticed in former issues 
of our Journal, and it would be superfluous to dilate on its 
value and interest. The contents of these three volumes are 
of a very varied character and are drawn from many sources. 
The geographical area dealt with is given in the titles of the 
first two volumes, the third is miscellaneous, and includes all 
parts of Java (and Madura), Ac tun, the Gayo, Alas, and 
Batak regions of north-western Sumatra, Lhe- Mlnangkahau 
section of the same island, and Southern Sumatra, the Malay 
region, Bangka, and Belitung, Borneo, the Mioahnsa, 
BoLaang'Mongondou, and Tornj a regions of Celebes and its, 
extreme southern section, the Termite; archipelago, the Kai 
group, Western New Guinea, Flores, Elide and the Solor 
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archipelago, Eali. tie Sangii and Tnkut group, and 
Madagascar. In addition to this tiara are articles dealing 
with various aspects of the study and practice of customary 
law and particular portions of it T including one on land titles 
in Hawaii T and on the local applications of Muslim law, etc. 
It may be remarked that apart from the legal and ethno¬ 
graphic interest of tbit collection 1 [\ has also some value 
from the linguistic point of view, for it embodies texts and 
lists of technical terms in several Indonesian languages, 

426 . 

li, Paxtjectex van hut Adatkeoht. Koniiiklijk Koloniaul 
Institnnt te Amsterdam, Medcdeeliug No, IV, AfdeeUng 
Volkenkundc No. 2. IX. Sehuldenrccht. 9 >: 6J, 
pp, vii 774. Amsterdam : Uitg&ve van Let Infltftinit, 
druk De Unsay* 1931. F. 12. 

Tltia is a volume of another series on Indonesian customary 
law, but the system of arrangement is different. The present 
volume is entirely concerned with the law of debt, the division 
into chapters ih based on the subject-matLer h the subdivision 
of the chapters is geographicaL and within these the material 
is arranged in sect tone s like a code. The several chapters 
deal separately with such matters as movables in general, 
plants cattle, slaves, trade, and barter, pawning and pledging, 
etc., under twenty-five heads. This lias the advantage of 
presenting the available material in a systematic form. 
The geographical classification is much the same as in the 
Adatrechtbundels series. There is as an appendix a list of 
many of the sources from which the information Las been 
derived. Other references to sources arc appended to the 
several sections of the text, and it is noticeable that many 
of them refer to the AdatreehtbundelB, but there is much else 
as well. The two scries are really complementary' to one 
another. 
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3. IlfSTDOE- J A YA ANSCH K G tiSCUEEDE N IS . Door Dr. K J. &BOM. 

Tweede, herziene druk. I0f X 7, pp. v + 505. maps 2. 
's-Gravenhage: Martinos Xijhoff, 1931. 

The lixat edition of this excellent work wan published in 
1926, and reviewed pretty fully in our Journal in October* 
1928. This revised edition takes into account a number of 
matters which have beein, brought to light or discussed in the 
meantime. I need only refer to recent prehistoric discoveries 
as evidence of primeval migrations into the Indian Archipelago 
(pp- 36-9), epi graphic am] other data concerning curly 
Sumatran (pp. 12U-2 ? 143—5) and Javanese rulers (pp. 125 6 P 
136 t 155-7, 187-8). and the age of the old temples u£ Eastern 
Java (pp. 160—1), among the material here freshly incorporated . 
There la even a reference in the addenda to a paper read at 
the Leyden Congress of Orientalists in September, 1831. 

Though thus brought up to date, the work nevertheless 
remains substantially the same ; and I can only repeat that 

it would lie very desirable to have an English version of it. 
506 . 

4. B^jcnofte Malhisohe GrammaticA* Door C. A. Mees. 

Twr-cdo druk. 7| + pp. 172, SanLpoort: Uitgeverij 
C. A. Mees, 193L 

This is a second edition,, revised and considerably enlarged, 
of a work published under a slightly different title in 192T t 
and reviewed in our Journal in October, 1928, The observa¬ 
tions then made about it need not be repeated here. It is 
beyond question a good and useful little grammar, but it 
offers a number of points for criticism in dctaiL 

On p, 55, for example, we are told that certain verbs Much 
as fahu and moAnk (I use the English romani^ed spelling for 
the convenience of British readers) require a preposition to 
link them to an object. Tn colloquial Malay, at any rate, this 
nde is not always followed, and there are instance to the 
contrary on pp. 3/ and 123 of this very book. It is putting 
the case too high to assert (as on p. 81} that a numeral classifier 
must always accompany a numeral when concrete objects 
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are involved ; the colloquial often omit?, some of them, 
notably the numeral classifier omng. The rule (given on 
p. 95) that the prepositions di- t iu- + and dun must a I wap 
immediately precede a word of place baa long been relaxed 
in the case of the last named (wliich is also quite frequently 
used before words of time, etc.); and it is now in process of 
being gradually abandoned (though, in my opinion, wrongly] 
as regards the other two aft well. Indeed, an example with 
fei- occurs on p. 73 of this work. On p. 101 p&A is styled a 
substantive ; an instance ol it? use m such in Malay does not 
oec nr to me, The rule on pp. 124^5 that nothin g may intervene 
between uobject and verb (in the simple form, when the verb 
is one that Ls capable of taking the prefix f iiing -) is not observed 
in the colloquial Ko objection is made, for example, to 
Uta (or Sahara) tidak (or or belum) Uhat, and the like. 

In the preface them is a complaint that the work has not 
received adequate criticism, particularly from the pedagogical 
point of view. There is hardly space for more in this place ; 
but I have noted about fifty other passages on which 1 should 
like to offer some comment, and T am prepared to furnish 
the author with particulars, if desired. 

S34. 

5. Katalog des Reich smuseums von Ethnggraphie* 
Moluieqn. Rand xxi. Sida-Inse-ln, Buru, Ambon and 
Ceram (Erster Teil). pp. xix -j- WO, pis. 10. Band xxii. 
Ceram (Z waiter Toil), Tom ate, Tulore, Ratjan, 

Ralmahcra, Am- und Keblnseln (Eister Toil), pp. xx 
+136. pis, 1L Rand xxiii, Sudost- und Sudwest- 
Inseln. pp, xvlii + 166, ph. 10, Von Dn H. H. 

JoYNUOLt. 1QJ x Leiden: E. J. Brill A.-d, 1930, 
1931, 1932. 

A 4 ? will be inferred from the title, this is a detailed catalogue 
of ethnographical exhibits from the Moluccas and now in the 
possession ol the State Ethnographical Museum at Leyden, 
The classification is primarily geographical, under the above- 
mentioned main heads, and secondarily according to function, 
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e.g, appliances connected with food, drink and stimulants, 
ornaments and clothing* buildings aud furnitures hunting and 
(tailing, agriculture and horticulture, and many other matters 
connected with. the life of the natives of these islands. The 
separate entries within thebe several subdivisions arc numbered 
(by series and items) and briefly describe each individual 
object, explaining its use when that is not obvious from 
ltd name. 

Each volume is provided with an Introduction, and contains 
lists indicating the sources from which the objects were derived, 
the names of donors being given. There a re also valuable 
bibliographies t table of contents, descriptions of the plates, 
addenda and corrigenda, indexes of proper mimes and names 
of objects, and also of their native names, as well \i£ tables of 
the serial and item numbers with references to the pages 
where the particular objects are described, The plates, each 
of which usually contains illustrations of several objects, are 
well executed and leave nothing to be desired, save that the 
scale is inevitably rather small, 

The publication of this catalogue baa now been proceeding 
for a number of years past, and has been revealing to the 
world the riches of the Leyden Ethnographical Museum, whose 
only defect is that it hna not enough space Co do them full 
justice. But tliat is the fate nf most of the leading museums, 
unfortunately. From the ethnographical point of view, t his 
catalogue is a very important publication. 

C O. Biagden. 

Vedic Variants : A Study or the Variant Readings in 
the Rgfeated Mantras of the Veda. By Maurice 
Bloomfield and Frank w Edo erton\ YoL II: 
Phonetics. x pp T 570. Philadelphia : Special 
Publication o[ the Linguistic Societv of jbnnri^, 
University of Pennsylvania. lOJkJ. 

We are much indebted to the generosity of the Linguistic 
Society of America and the Americau Council of Learned 
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Societies in furnishing the means for tLtj? publication 
of the series of V?dic Variant#. The work of the Into 
Professor Bloomfield and of Professor Edgerton P who hns had 
the help oE Dr. Emcneau h 1 b of fundamental value for the 
progress of Yedic studies* It forms an indispensable adjunct 
to the elucidation of the history of the Yedic texts and the 
determination of their meaning and their interrelations. 
Scattered throughout the work are many observations on 
points of detail which will deserve serious consideration from 
a IE editors and interpreters of Yedic texts. 

One general conclusion which emerges from the work is 
the arbitrary and capricious nature of the Yedic tradition 
(p. 344 h which is admirably illustrated by the irrational 
procedure by which the Tailtiriya sets aside sr.s practice of 
recording iy and uv for the normal ?/ and v of ocher texts 
in favour of ksyant, prornvatham and kmltii while vice versa 
the Kathaka insists on triyuid, and the ffigveda itself records 
xm'dna despite the metrical certainty of .wana. Another of 
no less importance is the conclusive evidence that the Mantras 
suffered severely in oral tradition, and that the compilers of 
later texts frequently did not understand the tradition and 
either handed it down in unintelligible form nr endeavoured 
to produce something more capable of ready apprehension + 
This strongly suggests that the Mantra litem lure possesses 
a considerable antiquity, though, of course* once in existence 
it could freely be copied and varied, uud many of the Mantras 
actually preserved, for instance in the Athajvaveda, may well 
have been composed contemporaneously with tho Brahmanas ; 
even the Sutras contain material which indicates that the 
priests were perfectly ready to adapt the ancient formulae 
to more recent ritual needs. 

These considerations are of special interest in view of the 
stress bid (p, by the authors on variants which suggest 
possible dialectic influence from popular speech by their 
reBemblauoe to the phonetics of the later Middle-Indie dialects. 
The large muss ol variants of this bind, in their view, clearly 
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points to The M extensive influence of Middle-lndir phonetics 
in the earliest periods of the language ** t and very properly 
they regard this conclusion as oiie of the most important 
resulis of the volume. Similarly they speak fp. "295) of the 
wide spread of Prakritiam in Yedic timeSj and (p. 3H) of 
i+ the now well^established fact that Prakrit le phonology played 
a. large role in the speech of Vcdic times ”, Evidence they 
find not merely in Prakrit isms, but also in hyper-Simfikritiama p 
the latter indicating a rather definite consciousness on the 
part of the handlers of the texts of the antithesis between 
the phonetics of the high speech and of the popular dialects. 
How far can we accept ns proved this point of view ( To 
a certain and very important extent the thesis may be 
admitted, and. indeed, is already generally conceded. 1 Tin 1 
Aflokan inscriptions and the few possibly earlier records show 
that long before i b j . , in purls at least of India, there were 
current fur ins of speed i in which phonetic change had 
advanced far beyond that normally found in the early 
Mantras. The appearance of such a grammar as that of 
Pag ini is clear proof that conscious study of a norm of speech 
for the highest class had long been practised. We may, 
therefore* assume with certainty that in a period when such 
texts as the Bmbmapas, the Upanisads* the Bftix&fl* and 
a portion of the Mantras were being produced, there were 
current popular forms of speech as well as local dialects which 
may easily have influenced the composers of these works. 
But are we to go as far as the authors and believe that the 
earliest Mantras w ere produced by priests at a time when there 
prevailed in popular speech those tendencies which wo may 
conveniently style Prakritic I Of course, if we accept 
the theories of comparatively late date for the Rigvtidn 
itself, cud it quuestio; but, if for various grounds we reject 
these views and assign a relatively high age to the Rigiaia r 
w r e must consider the possibility of the alternative explanation 
that Mich Prakriiisms as can really be traced in that text are 

1 WtujkrrnjLgeJ, A [find, timmm,, i, miL 
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the result of change in tradition, and must, not be imputed 
"to Lhe origin ill seers of to those who first bunded down their 
hymns. There is, however, yet a further possibility to be 
borne in mind. Sporadic instances of phonetic change ox of 
borrowing from smother dialect may have occurred iji the 
earliest Yedlc period, although contemporary speech did not 
generalist 1 the change or extend the borrowing, 1 Nothing is 
more obscure than the process of development of phonetic 
change, and such a possibility must always be kepi in mind. 
When, therefore, it is suggested that the Saimveda has 
“aemdarily, of course'b restored Sanskrit vocalization in 
durhnmyatah lor the Pnikritizei.l form dwrkamynfalj (p. 29b), 
the assertion seems too strong ; assuming the r form original, 
it may well be that the Rigvedio tradition, whence the 
Sdmmvdu borrowed, had dtirhpwyatGh, FLn ^ that the change in 
the former tradition is Liter, Tint it remains to be proved that 
the r form is the true Sanskrit, 

There is no possibility of a conclusive settlement ul the issue. 
But the Rigrrda seems to have too few Prakritisms to render 
it plausible to believe that the popular speech of the con¬ 
temporary world was largely Prakritized. In the later V r cdic 
period the evidence of Prakritic inline nee is palpable and 
abundant; thus the ApadmtJw Sutra has dud hist?, cdkupanah, 
and tvaxpu*naniax t that of Himijyakesin dhemiga, and dydm, 
and the Vaildm is rich in such forms. But the further we go 
back the less evidence of Frakritism seems to be forthcoming, 
When MS. has prtifovM for posthavat of the other Samlutas, 
it m surely needless (p, 296) to talk of a Lyper-Sanskritisni, 
The MS. lorm is the proper Sanskrit form, and there is no 
TcaRon to suppose that it was not original, and the alternative 
form should be treated ns secondary. The change in SY. of 
the KV, somtih sutah •pwjate ajyamminh to $%tia jcytitf 
pihjam&nah is surely a legitimate variation and not a lexical 
change with hyper-Sanskrit ir tendency (p. 34), It resembles 

1 Tbs authors shuttle -nub on jsulitcd dulcdic borrowing For ruvaia 
(r, 97 ). 
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rather such variations ns we find between vacam and v&jam f 
or ud-ac ami t id-aj, where there is no real Prnfcritie influence 
in operation. To suggest {p. 41} that the absurd MS. dtiam 
ievif citYit i i no ghrtnci [&a hypcr-SauakriLisin is hardly plausible \ 
it is the essence of a hyper * San skritisiri that it seems to be 
Sanskrit and tevi ia a mere smudge,, parallel with the absurd 
mdtfh of TA. i, &, L Again, it seems impossible to accept the 
TS, pTzVii for prusvo as hypcr-Sanakritic (p* 312); it rather 
illustrates the early uncertainty of the pronunciation of 
r r ri ? and m. 

In the same way we must be cautious about assuming 
Ptakritisms ; they exist, but in some cases we have no textual, 
evidence worth consideration for their early character; the 
isolated piga of KSA. and its varkhiam# are worthless as they 
rest on such scanty tradition. f>f the variants acham KSA., 
at sard MS., fkxaUi VS., and fdmm AY., it ia impossible to 
make anything (p. 22); certainly we cannot assert that either 
MS. or VS, is hyper-S&nskritic. There is no sound reason to 
claim that n ddh is a Prakritic form of jz alk (p + 46}; the change 
from ittidh to tuft/i is at least im probable. 1 In the VS. 
nisudgadhi for m#angathi the dominant force has clearly 
been connection in the mind of the coiner o i the word 
with -dhi r Mental association again explains the MS. version 
pummdaTQ gotmbAfd vujrabdhuh much better than hyper - 
Sanskrilism (p. 29E) : no doubt gotrahkid is the original, but 
that is so dearly good Sanskrit that a correction b out of the 
question, but the thought of the person responsible for the text 
ran to vajrabkrd . Spontaneous cerebralizatinn is not really 
probable = for amta or pan (p + 37), and the variation of 
art ham and aril ham in maiydrn mi gad aparo art ham dam is 
surely the case of the substitution of one idea for another, not 
of synonyms (p r 45). The Mantra material of TIL is poorly 
preserved, and we cannot be certain that forma such oh 
tdagva or pdramdftyhnTm have any value a a evidence, still 

1 Wofllc^rmgcl, Aiii * d . Gramm .* Ll 33 < 

1 Ibid., i, 1ST. J &3 
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lea?! nonsense such as the line jnjM nrta satin apurvgavasa A 
(p. 3 hS) found in several texts. It lb impossible. however, to 
pursue the matter in further detail- The oonc hi si on Resins 
dear that in the kter VYflic period Prakrit it: influence affected 
the karnem of sacred texts, so that changes were made in those 
which were handed down, and those priests who made new 
Mantras might depart from the traditional norm. But there 
is no sufficient ground to suppose that in the earliest- Vedic 
period this tendency was hi operation to any substantial 
extent.* 

It remains to note that an important chapter fxxj is devoted 
to suggestion ol graphic variants. Some of these are plausible, 
but the impression certainly is strengthened that the tradition 
of the Vedic texts was essentially oral and that writing 
intervened at a late stage id the tnmamiflflion. 

74&_ A. BERRIED ALE KEITH. 


Note on Bars alIbi's Controversial 'Works 

In editing the controversial work of Barsalibi against the 
Armenians - my aim was not to enumerate all the modern 
copies which contain it. Of finch copips, Mr. Mo&s evidently 
knows only that of Sir Ernest Wallis Budge, dated a.d. 1S90 
(now British Museum, Oriental, 9377). There is also another 
copy at Harvard 1 dated A.u. 1898 (Semitic Museum, 4,019). 
There is a third copy in my collection, written about A.I*. 1S70 
tMingana Syriac, 215), and a fourth copy, of a still later date, 
belonged to the kto Professor F, Xau, whose recent death 
all Syriac scholars deplore. All these modem manuscripts, 
with the exception of the Harvard copy, sue derived from 
a Imdly preserved and defective original, found in the Meat 
Syrian Cathedral Church at Mosul I carefully examined this 
original, and so far as the treatise against the Armenians is 
concerned* 1 could not find in it any important variants, 
as compared with Minguna Syriac 347 + which was written 

i jyatii if a probable example of t|se tendency. 

1 See review of my iFimftfipgJbti Studio L¥, in JRA&-, TO. |>p- 
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about a.d. 15tiO t and which I reproduced in fsschmk for my 
edition of the work. In the review of my book by Mr. Mo&s 
it i* implied that 1 am ignorant of the existence, in the British 
Museum, of Hir Ernest "Wallis Budge b copy, referred to above, 
but il Mr. Moss cares to ask Mr. Leveen* of the Oriental 
Department of the Museum, lie will learn that on three 
occasions I have taxed to the utmost liis kindness in my 
thorough examination of thin copy. 

Mr. Moss further states in his review that I have fail ad 
to notice that Togarms, the father of the Armenians, 
mentioned by Bursalibi, is the Toganna of Gen. x, 3, a and 
that my reference in this connection to TLorgoma m probably 
not correct. May 1 point out that Tcg&rma of the Bible, and 
Thorgoma of the Armenian historians are the same inun ? 
It is exactly a case of the French : “ Chott vert et vert chon, 

Mr, Moss's interesting review of my book ends with the 
sentence ■ LL In spite of criticisms on certain points of detail, 
etc/', but these criticisms only bear on the fact that., by an 
oversight, J had omitted to notice in the footnote a reference 
to Wisdom, vii, 2 t and EcclesiasticuB, v, 5 T I thank Mr, Moss 
for drawing my attention to this omission. 

A. Mtxgana. 

The thanks of the Society are also due lor the following 
volumes 

The Vision of Asia : An Interpret a tion of Chinese Art and 
Culture, By L + Ckanmee-Btng. London: John 
Murray. 1932. 

CmtEiEa AitD other Indian Dishes. By Mule Eaj An an a. 

London : Desmond Harmswortln 
Maeahana Kumbha : Sovereign^ Soldier, Scholar* By 
Harbjlas Sard A. Ajmer : Vedic Yuntralaya, 1932. 
Amsu Bodheni SnA ^til\ . By Mahaushi Bhaeadwaja. 
Chapter L Bangalore ; V. E h SoobbiaL & Sons, 1931. 

1 T h* tom of Gm. is s, 3, not s, 4 a u EUitwi by Mr, Mos* in his 
re?iBw. 
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Angela (Carmichael Lecturer), By D. R< Bo andarkA ft- 
University of Calcutta, 1932. 

The Origin of the Alphabet and Numerals. By R. N. 

Saha. Allahabad : Indian Pre.ss, Ltd., 1931. 
Documents concerning English Voyage* in rus Spanish 
Main, 1569-1580. The Hakluyt Society, Second Series, 
No. LXXT, 1932, 

The Peeslan Gulf : A Persian Translation by Muhammad 

Sa’idi. Teheran. 1932. 

The EnoygLO^DIa i>e Islam, Fasciculus Q, London: 

Lur.sc <fc Co,, 1932. 

Naytteita Vatjan Kielesta. Edited by Lauri Kettunen 
and Lauri Postl Memoirea de la Soctetc Finno- 
Ougrienue : LX til. Helsingfors, 1932. 

SiMOJKDtSCH H WijftTE kVE FlZEICH NlgBE. Edited by KaT 

Ddnner. Memoires de la Society Ftnno-Ougrienne: 
LXT V Helsingfors h 1932. 

Tee Art of Daghestan : Carved Stones. By A H S* 
Basheiroff. Moscow : Kanion, 1931* 

Gramm Aire de la langue darkwa (dargwa). By L. 
JiRKOFF. Moscow, 1926. 

Proceed engs of the Nineteenth Indian Science 
Congrk&s : Bangalore ; Third Circuit, 1932. Asiatic 
Society of Bengal 1932. 

Picturesque Representations of the Dress and Manners 
of the Turks. By William Alexander, With 
Turkish Translation by Mubarren Feyzi Bey; 
Istanbul : Zoman, 1932. 

Note on the Buloaro-Tatar Ctvtusation in the Region 
df the Volga. By A. S, Bashkirov F» Kazan. 1928, 
The Turkish Press, 1925-1932. By Lurry Levonian. 

Athens ; School of Religion, 1932- 
Lie Voyage d s un Pelerin Chinois dans l'Inde pes 
Boubdhas. By Hsnm Valentino. Paris: Edition 
tL P, Maisouneuve. 
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Lieut.-Colonel J„ Stephenson, ALB., F P R.C,S H 

I). Sc., RR.S., CJJE- 

Bora in 1871, educated at Manchester, Bachelor of Science 
of London at the ago ol 19, John Stephenson graduated as 
Bachelor of Medicine at Manchester and London with highest 
honours. After holding two resident hospital appointments, 
he entered the Indian Medical Service in 1895,. He did five 
years' mili tary duty, and Has then appointed Civil Surgeon in 
th« Punjab. It was Hiaracteristic ol him that, during his 
first period of leave, he worked for and obtained the Fellow* 
fillip of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, He was 
appointed Professor of Biology in the Government College, 
Lahore, in 1906, and the rest of his service was passed in the 
College, of which he became Principal in 1912. The CJE. 
was conferred on him in 1919, and he left India in 1920* 

Colonel Stephenson was a man of very varied talents; 
with the highest medical qualifications, a keen scientific 
outlook, and a charm of manner such as few- men possess, 
there in no doubt that m the practice of his profession he 
would have gone very far. But he made the study of Biology 
hia life-work, and his election to the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society in 1930 marks the value of his contribution to that 
Science. Elsewhere tribute has been paid to hia professional 
and scientific attainments; here it must suffice to note that, 
after twenty-five yennf service in India, he was for ten years 
lecturer on Ecology in Edinburgh University, and for the 
last three years was doing important work as editor of the 
Famm of British India* A Fellow ol the Liimcun and 
Zoological Societies, he was taking an active part in the 
work of both. Though in indifferent health lor a number of 
vears. he retained to the end his seen! for work. 
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To Member* of this Society, which hie joined in 190G* 
another branch of his activities makes more appeal. As an 
Oriental scholar he had made his mark, and, but for Ilia strong 
aensse of duly, would have devoted yet more of his time to 
Oriental studies. He possessed in an unusual degree the gilt 
of tongues. "Within a few weeks of his arrival in India he 
passed his first language elimination, and before the end of 
hi* first year had taken the Higher Standard in both 
Hindustani and Persian, The High Proficiency Persian came 
later, and be spoke fluently Pushtu and Punjabi, and acquired 
a considerable knowledge of Arabic, Only a few years ago 
lit* was deputed by the Government of India to attend an 
international Science Congress in Italy. At the time he had 
no knowledge of the Italian language, yet alter a few weeks' 
stay in the country he was able to act as interpreter between 
the Italian and English-speaking delegates. 

Hr first serious work ns elti Orientalist was the editing and 
translation of the first book of the BadiqatuA-flaqiqat of 
Sana \. The subject in itself is difficult enough r hut the 
difficulties were much increased by the disorder into which 
the test had fallen. The translation was nearly completed 
from lithographs of the text obtained from Lucknow and 
Bombay, no manuscript lieiug available in India. Later the 
heavy work of collating these and five manuscripts in the 
British Museum and India Office Libraries, only two of which 
a bowed an y close agreement, was undertaken during a period 
of leave in England, The work was completed in 190S, but 
was not published till 1010* Printed in Calcutta, it does not 
seem to have met with the recognition it undoubtedly deserves, 
if only as the first translation into any European language of 
the most important work of one of the earliest exponents 
of Sufi doctrine. The collation of manuscripts and editing 
the text must have been an immense labour; but the result 
justifies Colonel Stephenson's claim that he had, at least in 
some cases, restored the original order of the lines and made 
sense where before it wels wanting. 
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In 1928 appeared, as vol. xsx of the New Series of the 
Oriental Translation Fund the Zoologies 1 Action of the 
Nuzhaiu^QuMt of HumtMla af-J/twfeiw/i, edited, translated, 
and annotated by Colonel Stephenson. This also wa-s begun 
from a lithographed ropy obtained in India, Iji, ter collated ’with 
h iv manuscripts in Europe. A full review of this work, by 
Professor Nicholson, appeared in the Society & Journal in 
January, 1930, to which I can only add an expression of the 
debt due to the author from those interested in the history 
of medicine. 

Several reviews by Colonel Stephenson in ihe Journal are 
not only admirable in themselves, but demonstrate what 
manner of man the writer was and bear witness to his scientific 
insight, his philosophy, and his intense interest in humanity 
in all climes and ages. These were all essential parts of him, 
but perhaps those who were privileged to enll themselves 
bis friends will remember, with the keenest sense of loss, his 
innate courtesy and kindness and his understanding 
sympathy. 

G. MacI. C. Smith. 


Professor A. H. Snyce 

An admirable account of the life and work of Professor 
Sayce was printed in the Towiw of bth February, and an 
interesting estimate of bis career in Oxford by colleagues 
at Queen's in The Oxford Magazine of Ifitb February. Having 
been asked by the President and Council to contribute an 
obituary notice of the great Orientalist to the J OURN al 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1 have chosen to turn rather 
to personal reminiscences and impressions covering half 
a century. 

I well remember my brat meeting with Sayce, the hesitating 
climb up the college stairs and the tap at his door, immediately 
answered by the great man himself, who conducted me to 
a chair with charming courtesy and eventually invited me to 

na, AFEllL 19M. ® 
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a breakfast where the chief guest was a promising young 
Assyriologist, S. A, Smith. Smith, to our grief and amaze¬ 
ment, disappeared after publishing a few Cuneiform texts, 

I held a scholarship at Sayoe's own College—Queen's— 
and 1 was afterwards told that it was Ms judgment of my 
essay in the examination that led to my electidn T The subject, 
set was 11 How fax is inconsistency a merit 7 * h and in my 
untutored way T upheld the merit of inconsistency and quoted 
the Archaeopteryx as an instance uf inconsistency m nature. 
From subsequent experience, f feel sure that Archaeopteryx 
was the whining hit. A little interest in outside knowledge 
counted for more than the most precise information on the 
use s of ai\ 

Sayce was always a pessimist in regard to humanity and 
held that in England there was no career for unorthodox 
scholarship or research. In my case this point was settled 
favourably by kind friends and by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund with Flinders Petrie. 

Saycc p as everyone knows, used to travel in Egypt annually, 
and after inspecting the progress of exploration in all parts 
of the Mediterranean region wrote a letter to the Academy 
on what be had seen and the conclusions he had drawn. To 
those who had borne the burden and heat of excavation it 
was a mixed pleasure to see its results gathered and estimated 
by a P&^iflg visitor, however much knowledge and acumen 
accompanied the statement. Too often Saycc r s conclusions 
were vitiated by over-hasty views. He curried with the utmost 
ease a vast weight of various and peculiar learning, and could 
concentrate all this on any particular point that came up for 
valuation, while his vivid imagination could draw sharply 
defined conclusions from the data* unfortunately, before he 
had tested his evidence and conelimionH, his attention was 
too easily diverted to other matters within his vast range of 
interests. Iu abort, Ms critical faculty was inferior to his 
other gifts. In spite of weak Jungs and weak eyes, he read 
enormously and accomplished a vast amount of writing ; 
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besides popularizing rusfeardi* Payee effected decipherments of 
great importance in several directions and pointed out for 
the first time historical facts of a revolutionary character* 
Unfortunately he made the Higher Critics of the Bible the 
principal butt for attach and it must be confessed that 
here he actually sacrificed research and scholarship to a fleeting 
popularity. The truth prevails and must prevail. 

Professor Sayce joined the Royal Asiatic Society in 1874 T 
and contributed to its Journal some of hh finest work. 
Especial mention must be made of his treatise on the tenses 
of the Assyrian verb [1877) and his triumphant decipherment 
of the Vannie inscriptions from 18B2 onward. Down to the 
time of his death he was writing reviews and articles for the 
Journal,. At that time there survived only one member 
who was senior to him. He served long on the Council, and 
in 1925 the Society awarded tq him its triennial gold medal 
The Society of Biblical Archaeology, however, of which he 
was President for many years, claimed bis most constant 
service from its foundation in 1872 to its absorption by the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1919, 

F. Ll. Griffith. 


Archibald Henry Saycc as Auftyrialojlisfc 

Dr. A. H. Sayce, Emeritus Professor of Assyriology at 
Oxford, was a Webb man of distinguished and aristocratic 
lineage. His father held a living hi Monmouthshire, but the 
fa mil y was long attached to Bristol where hia great grand¬ 
father built Clifton House under the tower of Chiton Church. 

Ills early youth was marked by remarkable: precocity. He 
was reading Homer and Virgil at the age oi ten, and before 
he entered Queen's College, Oxford, at the age of 18 be 
had read some Egyptian, Hebrew, Sanskrit, and the discoveries 
of Grotcfeod. Bawlinaon^ Hiiicks, and Opperfc. An article on 
the decipherment of the Persian and Babylonian versions of 
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the Bchistun rock inscription of Darius, written before be 
entered the University, showed that- lie already possessed 
a tirm grasp of the problem of Cuneiform studies, and Hincks 
endeavoured to discover who this remarkable young man was* 
He became a Classical Scholar of Queen’s, and on graduation 
was elected a fellow and tutor in 1869. Ilia drat contribution 
was the well known article iS An Aceadinn Seal J ’ {of Dangi}* 
Journal Philology f 1870, in which he discovered many of the 
linguistic principles of Snroman. This priority of insight 
into the difficulties of Sumerian was admitted by Lennrnianfc 
and Haupt. At this early stage of his career Sayce already 
revealed that strange trait of mind which characterised hifl 
whole long life. He might, have persisted hi this subject 
and become one ol the founders of scientific: Arcadian and 
Sumerian philology. No man living; with the possible 
exception of Jules Oppert, had such an encyclopaedia linguistic 
equipment as he ; his eyes were too poor to copy texta, but 
he had the excellent copies of ‘Norris, Pinches, and George 
Smith to use. He did not continue his Sumerian studies. 
Indo-Genuanir philology now occupied most of his attention, 
and he became Deputy Professor to Max Muller in Indo- 
Germanic Philology at Oxford, publishing his opus magnum, 
lutrodudim to the Sdetm of Language (1880), two thick 
volumes, which attained to a third edition, Pari passu with 
his exhausting work on Aryan languages lie continued his 
Cuneiform studies and was the first interpreter of astronomical 
texts, PrtKvrti(ttgs of ftic Society of Biblical Arohmohgg t 1874, 
pp, I45-3J9. In 1875 appeared his Lkmentarif Grammar of 
the Assyrian Language, anti he founded the Record* of the 
Pmt 9 187S 8, in which he offered translations aud inter pretu- 
tioiia of Arcadian texts. A refused edition ol these eleven 
small volumes {1888-1892) contained selections of the Amumn 
Letters. This, practically ended Ids original contributions to 
pure Asayriology. 

FILi brilliant work on the Elamitic version of the Darius 
inscription which he was lead to unde rtake in 1871 by Layiml's 
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discovery uf Cuneiform tablets at Mai Amir helped to lay 
the foundations of Elauritk studies. The interpretation of the 
Mal-Amir tablets was published in PmSBA. 1874, pp h 16 Tj 485, 
and he seems to have been the hist to discover the linguistic 
nature of the second version of the Bchistnm inscription. 
The name 41 Elamitie " belongs to him. Again, at the Sixth 
Congress of Orientalists (1885), he read the Inscription* of 
Mul-Amir. voL i, 689 756. His decipherment of the language 
of the empire of Urartu, whose ancient capital was Van in 
Armenia in the ninth-eighth centuries, was a linguistic feat 
of astonishing accuracy. Without any bilingual test he made 
a successful outline of the grammar and translated some of 
the Cuneiform texts of that lost kingdom. This, is an 
agglutinative language, and here Savcen immense range of 
languages, including Basque, Hungarian, Polish, Turkish, 
and Mongolian, gave him an advantage not then possessed by 
any living echo]nr. This remarkable work was published in 
J.RAS- 1882, pp. 877-732, When de Morgan and later Be let 
found a bilingual Vannic-Assyrian inscription in the pass of 
Kelsohin T Payee's decipherment was found to be in the main 
correct. 

in 1872 he worked on Karian and published his results, 
Tfamartimw of the Rotjal Society of Liiemtnie, and PS BA , 
1886, pp. 112-166. His work on the Greek alphabet became 
one of the accepted acquisitions of Greek Epigraphy. The 
underipheri-d Mitanni language attracted his attention in 
1888, and he offered an interpretation simultaneously with 
Jensen and IMimiow in Zeitsclrifi fur Assyriolog £e (1890). 
He has for over fifty years devoted Ids attention to the 
pietograpkic script of Hit the, with admittedly great insight 
And some success* That problem has now been somewhat 
advanced by the recent works of Fatter, Bosert. Frank, and 
Gelb, They all acknowledge certain discoveries by Sayre, 
It is Lamentable that his continuous absence from his books 
lost him the opportunity of being the decipherer of the Hittite 
language os written in the readable Cuneiform script of the 
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ancient nitrite capital at Bogh&zkeuL This distinction fell 
to Hroznf, of Prague. 

From the point of view of an Assyriologiit Payee must be 
reckoned m one of the most remarkable geniuses of the 
heroic age of the subject. When the science of Accadhm, 
Sumerian, Ekmitic, and Hittite philology became exact 
sciences the Younger generation developed a tendency either 
to forget or to underestimate the services of this line scholar 
oF the old school There was no truce of jealousy or anything 
fipproadiiog to bad mimnerE in his whole career. He could 
not specialize ; It was not in his nature.. The scientific 
development of Assyriology he left- to others. And then that 
remarkable man* Rudolf UriinnQw H son of the Astronomer 
Royal of Ireland, came to Oxford, and wrote his A Classified 
List of All Sim pic and Compound Cuneiform Ideographs. 
This hook, which will always remain one of the foundation 
stones of Assyriology. was published in 1887. If Oxford had 
retained Rr iinn ow. who f with Delitzsch, on the strictly 
scientific side h was undoubtedly the greatest Cuneiform 
scholar of that period, the whole course of AssyriologV in 
England would have taken a more serious direction. But 
he became professor in Bonn, turned his attention to Arabic, 
and ended Ids days as professor of Semitic languages in 
Princeton, Oxford, however, gave him the peace and quiet 
scholastic surroimdingfi necessary to produce this great book, 
and he was within easy access to the collections of the British 
Museum, Oxford tradition, therefore, must ckim Sayce and 
Rudolf Briiimow T two men of widely diverse ability and 
both necessary to the progress of a subject so vast and 
intricate, where the decipherer must precede the strict 
scientist. Naturally the younger generation know the name 
of Briinnow and cite him almost daily, Sayce’s immense 
services are easily forgotten by those whose plodding ways 
exclude the appreciation of genius, 

I have known Sayce very intimately since 1907. His 
immense range of knowledge, always ready to hand because 
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of hi.- phenomenal memory P wa^ not so obvious in Lis published 
work as in Lis private conversation. He could write good 
prose in at least twenty ancient and modem languages. 
This aristocratic scholar of stately manners retained his 
wonderful memory and interest in Oriental scholarship to 
his last da vs. He was reading Has Shamra Phoenician texts 
in his eightv-eighth war, annotating them from memory m 
Arabic. Assyrian, Hebrew! and Phoenician even after he was 
stricken by his last fatal illness, 1 saw him several times 
within a few days o£ his death, and when I left him the last 
question he asked was ,s When will more Has Shamm texts 
be published ? T * It was a fitting end to the life of a great 
man whose mind w r as ever attracted by the appearance of 
new languages and scripts. This Shamra, at the. end of his 
life, had yielded the texts of the early Phoenician language 
in a strange Cuneiform alphabet. Such a problem was 
precisely the kind which was food to his soul. It should finally 
he said for the benefit of many critics that l never heard 
y&yce speak harshly of those who soundly denounced his 
work. He himself frequently admitted his mistakes, and 
certainly in his application of Assyriology to the Old Testament 
in opposition to the rising school of Hebraists he had the 
entire opinion of the Assyriologista against him. This does 
not concern his br illia nt work as a decipherer ; decipherment 
was his fliAier and on this his reputation must rest. 

S. Lanoeon, 
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The Decadent Races of Annum 
Chums and Mois 

On the Sid of November* 1932* a lecture describing the 
Decadent Races of An mam. illustrated by original lantern 
slides taken by the lecturer, was given before the Society 
by Madame Vassal* Knight of the legion of Honour. 
Madame Vassal is the wife of an Officer in the French 
Colonial Service and has spent many yew* in French Indo- 
China. 

The lecturer began by describing the Locality inhabited by 
the various races of that part of the world. A imam is one of 
the five countries of French Indo-Chiim, the others being 
Touting. Cochin China, Cambodia, and Laos. Touting and 
Codhin Clunu are by far the most prosperous. The Tonkinese 
delta and the Mekong delta include Home of the richest 
rice fields in the world. 

The Chinese, whose commercial matin eta enable them to 
draw greater advantages from this colony than either the 
French or the Annamesc, hold must of the export business 
in their ha nd a . They own a great proportion of tho miUfi 
for decorticating the rice and many of the boats in which 
it is exported to Ohinn T Japan* and the Philippines. 

Among the races of French Indn-Chinu the Annameae 
number 14 millions out of a total population of 29 millions. 
Next come the Cambodians (2J millions) who am the 
descendants ol the Khmer*—the builders ol the famous 
temple of Angkor-Vat—and then the Thai (who occupy 
Laos), the Chains, and the Mois. 

The Annamfise are small and wiry a resembling the Japaneses 
rather than the Chinese, although they originally came from 
a province south of China. In those day* they were called 
the BL tiMiO-Ou "\ which means 11 separate big-tee and that 
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is still a peculiarity of many of them* They made their way 
southwards into Ann am, a name which means " The Peaceful 
South"'. The Chinese sent rulers to govern them but the 
Annumese constantly rebelled against the Chinese yoke and 
id the tenth century throw it of! for ever. 

Cambodia was the homo of the Khrners, They came 
from India some centuries before the Christian Era acid 
introduced into Cambodia Itraliniinism and the Sanskrit 
language, The city of Angkor-Thom was constructed 
about ad* 900, while the Temple of Augkor-Vat dates 
from the twelfth century, A replica, almost full size, was 
to lie seen in the recent Colonial Exhibition in Paris. Ln 
1910, when the lecturer visited these marvels in their natural 
environment of tropical forest, they were almost inaccessible,, 
Kow they can lie re ached from Ratgon by road 1 river, and air. 

Among the numerous native races which lived in Lndo- 
China there are none comparable to the Cham@, They have 
left monuments scattered over the country which give an 
idea of their advanced civilization. But though they once 
dominated Annum they have nearly disappeared before the 
AinaTne.se, so that only a few representatives remain in the 
villages round Chandok* Phan-Kang, and PbimtieL 

The existence of the ancient kingdom of fl tyiimbu was 
revealed to Europeans by Mfirco Polo, who visited it in 1280. 
The Ohflfna are probably of Malay extraction and Indian 
civilization though not an aboriginal people of Annam 
they had been there many centuries when the Chinese first 
came into contact with them after their conquest of the 
Giao'Chi. now known as Annamesc, at the end of the second 
century b.c. At that lima the Chains, as described in the 
Chinese record, were not only a very civilized race but rich 
and prosperous and the owners of a powerful army and large 
fleet. Their country extended from Raigon to the north of 
Tooting and to £iam on the west. 

In the quarrels between the Annamese and the Chinese 
the Churns gave help itrsL to one side and then to the other. 
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stmI it was largely owing to their aid that, Lu tlio tenth century* 
the Annamese shook off the Chinese yoke never again to 
resume it. No action could have been more deadly for the 
t'Tiams, The Annamese, freed from Chinese rule, were at 
liberty to devote their attention to the Cham* with whom 
they soon picked a quarrel, From this tune forward severe 
fighting constantly took place between the two nations, 
Dtmontier wrote that the Annamese showed geinline qualities 
in this campaign and the Chums were slowly driven farther 
and farther back. 

In the year 1472, in the reign of the great Annaniese 
Emperor Thanh-Tong, an army consisting of 200,000 soldiers 
invaded kl Champa ” T took the capital and sacked it, capturing 
the king of the Chums and killing some 40.000 men. The 
Annamese seized all the pure golden statues in the temples 
and melted them down. It is said that 100,000 lb. weight 
of solid gold was thus carried off. The decline of the Churn 
race went on steadily from this time forward. 

The limt French missionaries, who arrived in the country 
at the end of the seventeenth century, gave the name 
H Chnmpa TT to what is now the province of Khanh-Hoa t 
probably because the Chums were still living there in certain 
numbers. Now it is necessary to go to Pbnntiet, Phan-Bang, 
or Chandok to find families of pure origin. 

But if the mee is nearly extinct their monuments remain, 
A considerable number of temples showing the different 
periods of Cham art at ill exist. Especially are they to be 
found along the coast of Annum in four principal groups: 
Tournne. with the 67 shrines of Mi-Son and the Mon astery of 
Doug-Duong; Quinhoue, the golden fcower T the silver tower, 
and the brass tower; Nha-Trang with its wonderful F6-Xagur 
temple ; Phan-Rang and Phantiet, 

French archmlogistH. have been studying these temples 
since J 90D iso that there is now a library of works on Cham 
history; Cham records have been translated and a French- 
Cham dictionary published. Inscriptions abound on the 
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portals of the temples Slid even on the deities themselves. 
The temples are built of red brick acid the bricks seem, in 
some eases, to have been baked in situ* 

Cham architecture was perhaps at to height ill the seventh 
century, which ba the date of the Pfl-Nagar temple cd Xha- 
Trang. The primitive shrines are s mall square buildings with 
separate vestibule in front and projections for blind donra 
in the other side. The plan of the building is repeated in the 
stories of the roof which recede and leave space for email 
corner towers, while the whole is surmounted by an apex, 
usually octagonal* The facades are decorated with slender 
pillars and foliated scrolls. 

Divine nymphs {Apsam-s) act at the angles of the comice 
with projecting motif? at the foot of the building form a 
characteristic of Cham art-. 

Mi-Son, south of Touriiuc, contains the remains of ti7 small 
temples dedicated to Siva which exemplify the whole develop¬ 
ment of the Cham style from the seventh century onwards* 
In Pd-JCagar, near Nha-Tmng, beside the style of the first 
period, pyramidal forms are fonnd + The primitive style 
marks the temples of Khuoiig My (on the seashore, S.E. 
of Mi-Son). 

The Mqis, of mixed race with Indonesian blood, are the 
aboriginal people of Annum. The country is divided into 
two parts—low-lying plains situated all along the coast and 
the Annamitic chain of mountains behind. The Annamese 
occupy all the low fertile plains with their rich rice fields, 
and have driven the Mens into the mountains. The Annamese 
word +A Moi M means savage t and the word is descriptive of 
all these tribes. They arc quite different from the civilized 
Annamese. They wear very little clothing, though their 
climate is cold in winter. Nearly all villages fire over an 
altitude of 4,000 feet. They do not use money, and writing 
is absolutely unknown. The Annamese have an utter 
contempt for them* It is sad to think that the Alois arc 
living out, but that is certainly their fate. Their intertribal 
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wars, aa well as disease and the poor nourishment of their 
mountain rice, axe making terrible ravages among them. 
The most' important tribes are : Rkades h Djami. Bahnar* 
Miiongf Sedang, Fib, They miml*er, according to Father 
Gftdiere + fiGG r flfXL In some tribes one can find traces qf 
polyandry find of a inatrilineal system of genealogy and 
inheritance. Visitors are welcomed in manv villages by a 
woman, who seems to be acting as a sort of chief. Their 
religion is very simple. They worship .some big trees of the 
forest. There are no special priests. They sometimes 
sacrifice buffaloes with traditional ceremonies, and the flesh 
hi eaten. In some districts the dead ok buried, hut in others., 
placed on platforms and left there. A Mni village is often 
compressed into two or three huts—the hut containing a 
great number of families,. Sometimes a hut ss put aside 
for the unmarried men. 


Mesolithic Burials in South India 

On Thursday, 10th November, 193* Ur, E. H. Hunt, 
who was for many years Chief Medical Officer of ILEAL the 
KizanVe State Railways, and has contributed to the Journal 
of thg Royal Anthropological I mi itit !& and the Hyde rabid 
Archaeological Journal, gave a lecture on the above subject 
before the R.A.S. at their rooms in Gmsvcnor Street. He 
described how enormous numbers of these burialb- are still 
to be found. Groups, often containing hundreds;, are Been 
dose together and each is clearly a local cemetery. Only im¬ 
portant. persons could ha ve received such elaborate interment 
and a long period of time must cover even one group. 
Burials vary widely in type. Three varieties may be 
taken as usamples 

(u) The ** house of curds f1 cist bnrkl. The cist lira 
deeply buried, inside a atone circle, with its long axis north 
and south. Pots, utc: rh surround it. In ride the cist ate 
more pots and the burinl T rarely extended but more 
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commonly contracted # with an occasional urn burkl or 
burnt hones. Multiple burials In one cist are common* 
Large egg-shaped pots, with, nog stands, and polkhed 
bkck-topperl pots are characteristic, Lapis lazuli beads 
are more usual than in other types,. 

(h) A rectangular cist, with thick, vertical slabs aud a 
krge “porthole"' in the north data. Pots resembling 
those of (a) are found only inside the cist. 

(c) This type has a cist, resembling (i) but the port-bole 
is in the east slab. Inside the main cist is a small, secondary 
cist. Many of the pots have legs. These three associated 
features—hole to the east, secondary cist h aud legged pots— 
link up this type with other variant types further south. 
The evidence suggests not so much thnr these different 
tvjies were contemporary, but rather that they represent an 
evolution uf ideas connected with burial. 

Associated with burials arc other megalith ic remains; 
circles ; menhirs; cromlechs ; dolmens, with and without 
port-holes; alignments, etc. The exact association of 
burial types with these other structures has not vet been 
worked out. 

Irou is found throughout the whole series, but it is unwise 
to base any theories of date no its presence for IS there is no 
doubt that the existing manufacture of wrought iron by the 
direct process was widespread in the country before the date 
of the most ancient historic records' 1 {Imp. Gtiz. of India* 
iii, 145)* 

Coins P etc., have occasionally been found in burials, but it 
is unsafe to apply such evidence except to the exact type in 
which the finds have been made. 

Compamam with other countries yield a confusing series 
of resemblances ; e.g. the port holes with Brittany, polished 
black-topped pottery with Egypt, etc. 

It is clear that lapis lazuli is an important clm\ for 
geologists have satis'Vd tbemsfllvca that this stone has only 
one source (Badakslirmh whether found In Egypt, Mesopotamia 
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or India- The nickel impurity in copper affords another link 
with Mesopotamia. 

The lecture wm illustrated by lantern slides which showed 
the vast number of those bursa Is visible in various views of 
the countryside, the method of scientific investigation, and 
the details of the tiiids. Coloured slides of the treasure- found 
in these burials, together with some of the actual ireasures 
themselves* were shown and described by Mr, H. C. Beck, 
of Fittle worth, Sussex, who is one of the greatest authorities 
on the subject of beads„ their distribution and meaning. 


Some Population Problems in Asia 

On 8th December. 1932, a lecture* illustrated by lantern 
sdides, was delivered before the Society by Colonel Sir Charles 
Close. President of the International Union for the Investiga¬ 
tion of Population Problems. 

By means of some specially prepared slides the lecturer 
showed how the densest large masses of humanity are to be 
found in southern and eastern Asia. Here, in a region 
comprising about one-ninth of the habitable globe, will be 
found nearly half of the human race, and here the density 
is nearly four times the average. The study of these masses 
leads to a consideration of an optimum density in a given 
arcs, and from this to the thought of an optimum constitution 
of any given population. The high birth-rate in India and 
China is no doubt due to a certain philosophy of life. 

The actual population of China is not known with any 
degree of accuracy, but the latest estimate, that of Mr, Wilkox, 
gives a total excluding Sink king. Tibet, and Outer Mongolia, 
of 342 millions. It is certain that some of the provinces suffer 
from overpopulation., a condition which has been finding 
some relief in mass migration to Manchuria and else where ; 
at. one period the numbers so migrating amounted to nearly a 
million a year. But, broadly speaking, if under a stable 
government the amenities of life were to improve in China, 
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ii diminished birth-rate in tin -1 congested regions would be 
the first necessary condition. 

The Btate of affairs in Japan is sometimes compared with 
that, in the British Isles ; the density per square mile being 
40T) for these islands, and 45G for Japan proper. But, if we 
take England only, we find a density of over 730 ; and if we 
exclude Hokkaido, the density of Japan is ooO r The total 
population of Japan is at the present moment about 
GG millions, and tikis is increasing at the rate of more than 
each year, and may soon increase at the rate of 
a million. Japanese emigration is insignificant, and the 
Japanese do not show much tendency to emigrate even to 
Taiwan { Formosa). In t he opinion of many authorities Japan 
is reaching a point, of over-saturation, The Japanese Govern 
ment is fully aware of this, and everything possible is bring 
done to relieve Lhe strain, though the resources of the 
country have been used almost to their fullest possibility; 
It has been suggested that some relief would be afforded 
by “ drawing off ,T a 100,000 each year by emigration ; but, 
at, the most, Bus would only relieve the pressure in the 
proportion of 1 in 673* and the effect would be almost 
negligible. 

The 1931 census of India gave the surprising total of 
332-fl millions, showing an increase in the previous ten years 
of about S3 millions ; excluding Burma, the total was 338 
millions. The density of India* excluding Burma, was 215. 
There are domiciled outside of India about two and a half 
millions of Indians. Intercontinental emigration is negligible. 
Between one-fifth and one-sixth of the entire human race 
live in India. Moat authorities look upon India as definitely 
over-populated; that is to say, the numbers are so great 
that they cannot adequately be supported by the resources 
of the country. And* though some help is to be expected 
from the development of agriculture, both in quality and in 
area* the main lesson is that the birth-rate is too high. The 
notion that emigration can afford any real relief is a mistaken 
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one, and any attempt to transfer any considerable numbers 
of Indians to Africa would be most unwise. No Industrial 
development h likely to he of value for many years to come* 
A reduction of the birth-rate is the best hope for India. 

Sometimes countries have presented to them the choice 
between a relatively Email and fit population and a large unfit 
one. The greatest happiness of the greatest number is not 
to lie attained by multiplying the miserable. 


A Secret of fKe Summer Palace* Peking 

On 12th January. 1933, Sir Reginald F, Johnston. K.C3LG., 
C.B.E. t Professor of Chinese in the Uuiraarity of London, 
lectured at the room^ of the Koval Asiatic Society on the 
subject of 14 A Secret of the Summer Palnee + Peking The 
lecture was illustrated by lantern-slides never before exhibited, 
made from photographs taken by the lecturer himself when 
he was Comptroller of the Summer Palace and its adjacent 
estates. This post, which was conferred upon him by decree 
of the young Emperor Heuan-Tung, was held concurrently 
with that of Imperial Tutor, 

The country residence of the imperial family, known to 
Europeans as the Summer Palace and to Chinese (since iSfifl) 
us the 1-Ho-Yuan (Rjjf f{l 03), is the most recent of a number 
of similar residences which have been built in or near the 
same locality by various emperors during the last sis or 
seven hundred years. The lecturer explained that remains 
of the older palaces exited ut the so-called Hunting Park 
at the edge of the Western HUH known in Chinese as Hsiang 
Shan ilj) and as Ching-l-Yuan ^ fit), at the Jade 
Fountain Hill (■£ jSji |Jj) known officially as the Ctiing* 
ming Yuan t]fl l^). and on the site of the Yuan-ming- 
Yuan ((gj f?l ffl)- The earliest of these residences was that 
which wan built at Hsiang Shan by one of the Kin (Golden 
Tatar} emperors in the twelfth century. The last but one— 
the famous Yuan-ming-Yuan—situated immediately to the 
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of the present S um mer Palace—was destroyed by the 
Anglo-French sillies in 1 rtfiO as a punishment (useless and futile 
as it proved to be) for the tortures inflicted by the Court on 
Hurry Parkes and hk fellow-prisoners, Those of its pried™ 
art-treasures which were not looted on that occasion were 
burned or deliberately smashed to pieces. 

The present Summer Palace, built to take the place of the 
Yiiammmg-Tuaa, was completed about the year 1SB8, 
having cost enormous sums of money which the old empress - 
dowager obtained by pillaging the Navy. Moat of its 
sumptuous buildings are clustered on the slopes of a hill 
known as the Waii-shou-shan % [lib which overlooks 
a beautiful lake fed by the pure waters of Ike neighbouring 
Jude Fountain. The secret " revealed by the lecturer had 
reference to n discovery made by him in one of the buildings 
known as the \ ii-Lan-T ang j |^). which was once 

tiie residence^ or rather the prison, of the unfortunate caplive- 
emperor Te Tsung f|g 5^), generally known by his xeign- 
titie of Kuang-Hsu (jHfb who died In W)8 m In 1898 this 
young emperor, who had become an enthusiastic pupil of 
the famous scholar and reformer K ang Yu-wei (^ J|) p 
made a most gallant attempt to inaugurate extensive social 
and political reforms in the Empire T but he was overpowered 
by the reactionary party who instigated the ignorant and 
superstitions but very strong-minded dowager-empress to 
carry out a coup d'itat and resume her former position [which 
she had held during two minorities) of Regent. Having 
succeeded in placing the emperor under arrest she caused him 
to be imprisoned in a little island in one of the Lake-Palaces 
adjoining the Forbidden City in Peking; and w hen she 
visited the Summer Palace she had him conveyed there so 
that he might always be kept under the close observation nf 
herself or her minions. At the Summer Palace his prison 
was the Y u-Lan-T'ang, nr rather one reception-room and 
a tiny bed-clitimber within that building. The building con¬ 
tained, in addition, two side-hulls or jeto-iim (gg 
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nppn itig into an enclosed courtyard f and one of these side-halls 
commanded a charming view of the lake. 

Sit Reginald's discovery was that the e m press -dowager 
Imd built a solid unbroken brick wall iiwide each of the 
pettier*. These walls were built inside the two rooms along 
their full length, leaving only & few- inches of space between 
wail and door. (The lecturer's lantern-slides enabled the 
audience to follow and understand his oral description.') 1 he 
walls were invisible from the outside of the building* and 
could be seen only when the doors leading into the two 
p c ri-titn from the inner courtyard were opened. Apart from 
the fact that the walls made the moms within which they 
were built wholly useless for residential or any other practical 
purposes p they served as a perpetual reminder to the emperor 
that he was a prisoner ; and it was with the deliberate object 
of adding to his misery and humiliation! as well as for the 
purpose of depriving him of room-space and of the possibility 
of beholding the waters of the beautiful adjoining lake* that 
his cruel and vindictive j&ileress conceived the brutal idea 
of constructing the interior walls. 

After the emperor's death the doors of the two side-halls 
were sealed up* and the Yiii-Lan-T ang was closed not only 
to till ordinary visitors to the Bummer Palace but to everyone 
except the Comptroller. It was not till 1^24, when 
Sir Reginald Johnston made his Hist official inspection ol 
the various buildings within the Rummer Palace * that the 
seals affixed to the dosed doors were broken by his orders. 
He then discovered the grim secret! which was a new revelation 
of the spiteful hatred actuating the old dowager in her treat¬ 
ment of her imperial nephew during the last ten yearn of his 
most unhappy life. 

The lecturer was unable to say whether the brick walls 
were still in existence or whether the local authorities who had 
had control of the Rummer Palace since its confiscation by 
the “ Republican fl Government had caused them to be 
demolished. In Ins opinion they should if possible be allowed 
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to remain where they were as a permanent memorial of an 
imperial martyr to the cause of national progress and re form 
and of the hate and spite of a bigoted and vindictive woman 
who not- only blighted Ids life and brought bis dynasty to 
ruin but was largely responsible for the disorder and miser v 
which have afflicted the long suffering Chinese people lor the 
past twenty years. 

The lecturer’s young imperial charge, the emperor Hsu an- 
T’ung (now Chief Executive of Manchuria), first visited the 
Hummer Palace during Sir Reginald's term ol office as 
Comptroller. Sir Reginald accompanied him from the 
Forbidden City in Peking and was responsible for his safety 
on that occasion, which was the first time the young emperor 
had been allowed to venture beyond the walls of Peking, 
Sir Reginald had two modern rowing-boats, which he named 
" Ariel " and t+ Witch of Atlas ", constructed at Tientsin for 
use on the Summer Palace lake, and in one of these the young 
emperor had his first rowingdeasons. The Palace staff were 
somewhat dismayed at the sight of the Son of Heaven per* 
forming the menial task of pulling an oar, but the emperor 
himself thoroughly enjoyed the experience. This was only 
a few mouths before the coup d et<U carried out by the 
11 Christian General ft in November, 1924, which resulted in 
the expulsion of the emperor from his palaces and the 
arbitrary cancellation of the rights and privileges guaranteed 
to him at the time of the establishment of the Republic. It 
was after this coup tTfiat that he was obliged to seek refuge 
first in the Legation Quarter and subsequently in Tientsin, 
Since 1925 the Summer Palace has been under the control 
of the various military and other leadens who have held away 
in Peking, and as a result of the measures taken to make it 
a source of re venue it is now rapidly losing much of its charm 
and special character. 

Among the lantern-slides shown by the lecturer was one 
of a group of Europeans, Chinese, and Manchue who lunched 
at the Summer Palace as his guests on 17th August. 1924. 
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Among the many guests on that occasion were the Emperor 
him self and his young empress, the late Sir Charles Eliot 
(then British Ambassador at Tokyo), Dr. W. W. Yen, who 
was recently China b representative at Geneva during the 
League of Nation's die cubs ion of the Manchurian trouble, and 
Mr. Cheng Hsiao-hsiL now Prime Minister of the new State 
of ManL-huria. 


Sa'udiun Arabia 

Captain C. Lewis, who has recently returned from Arabia, 
where he lias been attached to the British Legation at Jeddu 
for the past two years, delivered a lecture on Sa‘urban Arabia 
at the rooms of the Society cm tl(>th January f 1933. 

The speaker Commenced by outlining the adventurous 
career of Ibn Ba ud from 1900 when he had been living in 
exile in Kuwait, The Wahhabi King had host recovered 
Ncjd from the Rasehidites, and had then added the important 
province of Hasa to his dominions and thereby gained an 
outlet to the Persian Gulf, In 1919 he had captured Hail 
and put an end to the Rase Indite dynasty* whilst in 1925 he 
had invaded the Flejaz and evicted the Hush unites. His 
subsequent annexation of Asir had been at the request of 
the Idrisi tribes. Captain Lewis pointed out that Mr. Philby + fl 
recent crossing of the Hub-al-Khali had been by uo means 
without advantage to Urn Bn‘ud, Before Mr, Philhy had 
started he had written a letter to the King undertaking to 
plant Ibn Sa’ud’s flag of victory on any places he might 
discover. A glance at the map would show that there 
was now comparatively little territory m Arabia proper 
which was not comprised in Ibn Sa’mTs dominions 

Turning to the economic side of 8a J udinn Arabia, the 
speaker said that there were no industries at all in the 
country. Practically the only source of revenue was the 
annual pilgrimage. Arabia had been hard hit by the world* 
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wide depression, not because of such economic problems us 
over-production and under-consumption, but because of the 
effect of tie depression on the ability of pilgrims to perform 
the Hajj, In 1927 there bad been something like 250,000 
pilgrims from overseas, whereas last year there "had only been 
just under 3ft(J00. 

The speaker sjisd that the Kiiglish gold sovereign was still 
the currency of the country. The principal effect of Great. 
Britain's departure from the gold standard was to force up 
the value of gold in Arabia in terms of the local coin—the 
rival. In 11)111 the Ru urban Government had pegged the rival 
at ten to the pound. Now the sovereign was worth 18 rivals, 
the silver content value of the latter coin incidentally being 
about 7jd. 

British trade in Arabia was practically dead, because 
British exporters would uot take the trouble to study the 
psychology of the Arab. Out of nearly 3,000 cars in the 
country only eleven were of British make, because British 
manufacturers had refused to adapt their standard design 
to cope with desert Bauds. Another example of the lack of 
British exporters' foresight was in a simple commodity like 
aoap. The Arab did nnf, want a peach-like complexion. What 
he wanted was something that would raise a lather and be 
cheap. Out exporters would only supply the beat soap and 
wc had therefore lost the market. 

Turning to the future, Captain Lewis said that Ibn Sand's 
influence was entirely for pence. The only war the speaker 
could visualize as being within the realms of practical politics 
was between Sa urban Arabia and the Yemen, which did not 
vitally concern any of the Great Powers. But when Ibn Sa’ud 
died matters would be very different since there was not one 
of his possible successors who could contain the dissentient 
tribal elements in Arabia for a month. 
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Marco Polo 1 ! Quinsai 

The Splendid Capital of the Southero Sting 

On 9th February, 1933, the Rev, A, C. Houle gave a lecture 
before the Society upon “Marco Polo's Qtikaai”, It was 
illustrated by ninny remarkable slides of ancient and modern 
amps and plans to facilitate comparison, as well as views of 
the city and its environs. 

The Lecturer described how Marco Polo’s famous Description 
of th& World was written in 1928 and contains the results of 
his observations made during seven years of travel through 
Asia and seventeen years of residence and travel in China, 
1271-1295, Of his 200 chapters the longest hut one is devoted 
to the Chinese city ol Qninesi of Hang-chon, which also (ills 
a second shorter chapter and part of a third, making together 
about uae-nineteenth part of the whole book. 

Hang-chon was the temporary but very splendid capital of 
the Southern Sung dynasty from 1139 till it surrendered to 
Kubiki s troops In 1276, and Marco Polo calls it " without 
fail the moat important city and the best that is in the world ”, 
and describes- it in greater detail than any other place. 
Although his account is avowedly based on a written Chinese 
document there seems to be no doubt that he visited the 
place himself and saw it with his own eyes, as he saps r 

Leaving out the immense mass of interesting details on 
the government, industry„ trade, and amusements of the city, 
fourteen mote definitely topographical features are chosen, 
and with the help of plans and photographs and of extracts 
and statistics from contemporary Chinese hooka it is shown 
that these actually existed, although Marco Polo’s numbers 
and measurements are generally exaggerated. The greatest 
exaggeration—the number of bridges given as 12 P 0G0 instead 
of the actual 347—cannot be explained, and may be due to 
a very early copyist's error or even to a misundemtsnfling 
of Marco's words by Rusticbello* who wrote the bonk,, since 
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in medie val Italian or French the words for u thousand TT and 
" mile ” ore but vaguely diatingnished. 

Some final quotations from the Meng Hang in, a thirteenth 
century book about Hang-chou h illustrate several points 
in Marco Polo in a more general and desultory way and throw 
some light on the life and customs ol the place at the time. 

The slides show a few typical examples of the manuscripts 
of Marco Polo's book, copies uf four plana of Ilang-chuu 
which were printed there in 1271. copies of some con¬ 
temporary illustrations of fortifications and other features, 
and some modern maps ns id photographs. 

The lecturer incidentally drew attention to the more 
important printed editions of Marco Polo ; the best com¬ 
mentary k still that ol Sir Henry Yule, but far the most 
accurate and romp]etc Eu^JMl te\-t is that edited and revised 
by Sir Denison Ross lor The Broadway Travellers, 1931. 


Will any member give or sell to the Society Bengal Past and 
Present. voL 2* pts. 1 and 2, 1908, complete with the coloured 
plate to pt. 1 „ also title pages to both parts and the index 
which were issued in a supplement ? 

The Librarian would be grateful for the presentation of 
any ol the following works of which the Library is in need. 
Information as to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed :— 

Bibliotheca Indiea, Sanskrit, etc. : No. 4 : Nfti-Sara fast, ] s 
18i9 T No. 11: Taittmya, etc., Upanisads, 1851-5. No. 27 : 
SaipMiya-pravacana-bMayaj last. l t 1854. No. 13 L Sam- 
khya-Sutra-TTtti, etc. t 3 fascs, T 1890-4. 

China Brunch R.AJB*, Transactions, pts. v-vii, 1855-9, 

Vai^iform Teste from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the British 
Museum, parts 3 P 0-11, and 26; 9 parts. 

Gieniate Societa Asiatic** Italiana . Nuova Sine, rah I, 
hisc. 1, 1926. 
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India, Aictaeological Surrey. ,4 m mini Progress BeporU :— 

Frontier Circle, 1915-18. 

Madras, Epigraphy No. 901. August, 1913. 

Madras, Southern Circle, 1902-3, 

North-Western Provinces and ChidJi, 1897 8- 

Punjab and United Provinces (or United Provinces)* 
1902 -3, including vol. of plates. 

Western Circle, 1899-1900, 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. ix, Nos, l t % 3, 

Journal of the Peking OrieMkil Society* vol. Hi, Nos. 2, 5, 
1891 p 1896. 

K . Bataviaasch Gcnoolschap Ttjdschrift tw Inrhsrha TaaCcn 
Volkcrtkunde, Bed 59. nfl + 1* 2. 

Lt Muiiofi, Nouvelle s^ric, vola. v, vi, and from vol, x 
to the end ol the series, about 1915. 

Mysore. Report ff the Archeological Department, 1906-7-8, 
inclusive. 

North Indian Note* and Querie s T vols, 4—5 K 1894 ? 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii p No. 5 ; New &?r,, No. 9, 
1863. 

Phoenix, The , vol. iii P No, 27, Sept,, 1872. 

Sudan Note* and Records, vol. i, Xo, 2 ; vol, ii T No, 1. 

Toijudjokuho, vol. xiii. No. 1. 

Wiener Zeitschnft etc., vol r xxix, pts. Hi r iv, 

Witter. W + E +T Outline Grammar of the LhM Ndgd Language, 
Calcutta, 1888. 


Notices 

The hearty congratulations of the Society arc passed to 
Professor W. Perceval Yet La upon his appointment to the 
Chair of Chinese Art. and Archaeology in the University of 
London, trouble at the new Courtanld Institute of Art. 
This is the first Chair limited to Chinese Art and Archeology 
to be founded in the United Kingdom, and has been made 
possible through the allocation ol a portion of the British 
share of the Boxer Indemnity. 
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Attention is drawn to Rule 97, cOndeming the borrowing 
of book* from the Library for purposes other than review: 
" In no ease shall a book be retained for a longer period than 
nix months/' Members desiring the use of hooka for a longer 
period must return them to the Librarian for examination 
at the expiration of that time with a suitable request, Should 
the book not be required it will be returned to the holder. 


The annual List of Members will be published La the Journal 
in July, Members who wish to make any alterations in name, 
style, or address must send the fully corrected entry so as 
to reach (he Secretary by 1st June. 

The quarterly numbers of the Journal of the R.A.S. are 
forwarded to subscribe^ about the ilth of January, April, 
July, and October respectively. .Should a volume not be 
received within a reasonable time after the prescribed dn+e p 
notification should be sent to the Secretary as early as possible, 
but. at any rate, by the end of the quarter concerned. Should 
such notice not be received by the Secretory within six months 
of the first day of the quarter for winch the volume has* been 
issued, the onus cannot be admitted, and the volume cannot 
be replaced free of charge. 

In accordance with Rule 9'i. the Library will be dossed for 
cleaning and repairs throughout the month of August. 

Authors of articles in the Journal who desire more than the 
twenty off-prints which are supplied gruti.s, are requested to 
apply to the Secretary before publication. The coat of the 
extra copies varies in accordance with the length of the 

article. 
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Send. Priv*mnjan + Western mthttUme in Bengali Literature 

U x ft. Gakvm, IMS. From the Author* 
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Thompson. J. Sricr, The Solar Year of the Mayas at Quingua, 
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iVoin Fpe/d Iftimcitin. 
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_Tom. | a No. 4. Tom. 4 Nos. 1-1. Told- 3, N<*. M- 
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Atithjuu sur In vie et la snort- 7A y 0. Am, (3993). 

From Mm. G. P. Mmixonneuw* 
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LVl. la ) 8| x 54. JiunehAn, 1933. 
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WilliaidSf E, T-. S'liinii ye?*terth^y and to-day . . . 3th ecL , + . 

9 X G. /+rpj#(J ip*i r (1932). Fmut Mmste. ilnrnt^L 

Wilson., Sir A. T.j The Persian Gull {Persian trane-lutioD by 
Mnhammed Sa idi). Tekomn, [a.h. 1310J 

From Sir A. T. WV(otfi. 
Wright, 1. A. h Bociiment& euneeming English voyage® t^• the 
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Spanish nmin, 15 ( 19 -lr>!"i(l. |, Spanish documents ho looted 

frum tlip urahivw of the Indies at Seville. 2. Enalish 
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^ !r - 7 71 ■) X London, 1933, Xutwnpli,),,'. 

1 nilutln, A. S., The Language of tin Pentateuch in its relation 
t<> Rgyptian . . . With n hieroglyphic Appendix. Vnl, I. 
It'S x 7i. London, 1933. from thr (tefard t'uuYririu Pun*. 

^al-iim, Jow pli Ben Meir, The Book of (Wight, Tr, by Muses 
[iuJiis. With an introd. by Merriam Sherwood. 9} x Li. 
Aew 1 «r(', 1932. From Oxford U ufarwVy Presw. 


Pamjihim and Reprint* 

Aefcoly, A. Z., Los Bolus miiHiqiies dan* les apocryphes oliretionn 
othiopieim, (Kxfcr. Journal Asintiiine. ' Janvier- Mam, 
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Ahmad Shnnqi, Bey. Iai Nil . . . tr. dr E'arnhe tinr Habib 
l.iiKftle Bey. U Cain, 1932, From tit Translator. 

l!uhinder, I-,. Sherleiaiui, I. Sir Anthony Shirley's Pendsehe 
Bntaohaftm'ise (1501 H 50 J). Sir Anthony Shirk vs 
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jiiven in the Lu Li tlhih of the Sui dvtutstv history by .Mu 
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. From m. Author. 

’ J-i Seaih of Ancient Indian style found at Ur . 
(Repr, from Prrx’. of the Brit, Acad', vol. IS.) Ml x 7. 
London, 1932, ^ ^ Fi'o'iii the Oxford Voieerxiti) ’Pres*, 

aeniseh, L. T Die HeiJifnirip flea \ liter- und PUrutennametu in 
( liiim . . (Berichto liber die Verhandbuiffeu dor Sachs, 

AW. der Wisa. m Leipzig, Pljil.-hiat. Kkasse, Hrl. SL 
Heft 4.) 9j X !>. Leipzig, 1932. 


From Hfenars, 8. Hirzri. 
Jeitery, Arthur, The HUppreftrnl Quran rommeatary of Muluun- 
mud Abu Zuiil. (Prom 14 ThIilri Vnl. 2d, No. 4.) 
Krinhoaniurti Saniin, li. N,, A critique of Sariikam's rendering 
V- . T ,H >yi ni pn*te , (Reprint Aunamnlai Uuiv. Journal, 
Vol. J, No. 2.) 1932. Frmn th* Author. 
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Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan, VI; The Tibetan Army 

B. Documents (3, Armature ; 4, Grades and com¬ 
missions ; 5, Military instructions ; 6, Incidents; 
7, Personalia ; 8, List of Regiments) 

By F. W. THOMAS 
from p- 400 ) 

S r Armature 

Sis MX. vii ± 59 hie (wood, c + 18 X 2-5™., complete ; 
hole for string at r r ; II. 2 recta 4- S verso of cursive dbu-can 
script)* 

[A 11 >6 [ : | blun + Gtahug . Iizari r la | ya . lad . sfcod . | 
gsum 11 hlon . [A 2\ Phya (Dgra ?). bzer . la . ya . kd . stod * 
gala | stag , Gtaliug . bzan . k | B 1] ya . lad . a bod . guis | 
Gun , Rgya . legs r La | yu * krl . st[o]d . gnifl | [B 2] liton . 
Stag . pgr a * la , g- l ya . lad , a tod . gchig || stag . Stag . rlsau . 
la | yu * Ind . stod . gchig | Bpa] . bzer . la . ya . Lad T stod . 
Reliig 1| 

'* To Councillor GfHliug-bzELn upper belrn-and-corslets 
three ; to Councillor PLiya-bzor upper hulu-and-coreiets two ; 
to Tiger Gfcahug-bzan iipjter litdrn-and-corslebs two ; to 
Gun Rgyji legs upper hdm-and-corslets two ; to Councillor 
Stag^sgm upper helni-and-corslet rme ; to Tiger Stag-rtsian 
upper helm-fuid-corslct one ; to Dpal-bier upper helm-and- 
corslet one." 

1 3 erased out, 


jjus. jlilv 
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Note 

Ya-Iad is given in the dietionary with the meaning * l helm 
and corslet ” t l£ coat of maU +T (perhaps in one piece): slod, 
+< upper/ 1 in this connection may mean in outer ” t as in 
u overcoat,” or “for the upper part of the body”. 
From the document it is evident that such protective armature 
was usual R al least, for persons of rant and “Tigers” 
( M braves ” ? ; cf, Forsyth. A Mission In Yarkand, p. 13). 

22- ILL* xl, 3 (wood, c, 11 > 15-2 cm., complete, slightly 
curved ; hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dhu-can script). 

| mda h. dar. jffii (for ane or rni f) „ can, gsnm 

+i Arrows with silken nooses, three.” 

Possibly the silk string served for recovery of the arrow 
after pmwrifm, 

C£, MJ +t xiv, 1+2, and !viii P 007 [infra, p B 039)* 

23. AL Tagli. e, ii r 0053 (wood* e. 13 ■ 2 cm., complete; 
hole fnr string at r.; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-ran script). 

|| mde : hu.thun.gi.gzu.gchig 

“ flow for abort arrows, one,” 

Mdekn recurs ALT. a r iv 0Q2G, c. iv, 0025 {mdehuAhtih- 
mklian r '* short-arrow man 

24. M. Tagh. b. ii, 0044 (wood, c T 22 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for siring at 1.; 1L 2 rrcia + 1 nsm, in columns, of 
cursive tHm-can script)* 

[A 1] 'S 11 ften. kar. gyi. sde. Be. ga. hh». skycfl phub 

[A 2] rje * bios . dgtm * gi . hear byafi 

[A 1] la:(ral.?) ral. znd&h: gtu .rgyud 

[A 2] gyu.m-a gyii.bea kchaji(?] dari.ehiis (gcig?) 

(B] 1 do.agye(i?) | hnrdo [ mdah.rai.[kh]od(n ?) 
>en-kar regiment : equipment ticVrt of Iiis pminfncf 
De-j»a Lha-akyes, dgnn ;—Amour (or breast-plate); knife 
without haft (?); knife with haft (?); arrow ; smueore (?) ; 
how with string; bags, two- sling; arrow and knife 
pouch.” 
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Ntites 

Thl& document es interesting as illustrating the case of 
a monk—for such the " eminent Lha-skycs of De-ga " [on 
which sec supra) clearly is—acting as a dtpn or archer's 
comrade, a relation which we have had a previous occasion for 
noting. Secondly, it exhibits probably the complete outfit 
of a dgon + In several points the reading or meaning is 
doubtful: thus hrhan 44 scissors * + is not certain, though 
probable, and the reading of the last syllabic as khod and its 
interpretation as khmL " wrapper/’ or khud-pQ, u pouch. 1 
are somewhat conjeeturul - but there is no difficulty in 
jju-MB ami tftfti^bca — yu-med and jju-bcm, while agyi and 
can both mean 81 bag " t and hatrdo (hur-rdo) is certainly 
-l sling ". In M.I., aiv. TK)0 t we have mth ii - tjzn . . . bchm. 

arrow. bow r scissors [?)■ 

25. HX t siv t 39 (wood, c. 20*5 1*5 x -75 enu, complete ; 

hole for string at I r ; 1L 2 of cursive dbu-can script, faint 
and partly erased). 

[1] ^ | Rgod . tsafs . annul , kyi - sde . mdah . [g]2ti : 

mdah.raLgvi (fur gri ?) . phub .. . [21 [Lbu i ]m.Klu.spe.b&ar 
*. [brluif | . # (st SB, 1)1 . (khog (nl) ?] -urn . [bhi| T * [Jar . dati ?] 

+i Lower Kgod-taafi regiment : arrow, bow ( arrow, knife? 
( pouch ?), armour . . . sent . . . equipment [for] [Lba l\m 
K]q-ape . . . with banner (?)/" 

Notes 

This is plainly similar to the preceding. Bmr is clearly 
identical with the fosaf of that passage : ghh-dar hafl occurred 
tn MX t iv, 71 (■= bt&dar 44 a little flag ” ?)« 

26. lLl n Iviii, SKIT (wood, c. 19 x 2 cm., complete : hole 
for string at r, ; 11. 2 reck* + ! ™ of cursive dbu-con script, 
faint). 

[A 1J ^ | . [gyi !J . Iha hi. niimn . stui'i , ra . skyes■ biin . 
baaiiis . geig ' skyenj[a] [A 2j rdsd(e). hu , gafi. ec . ga . skyems. 
rdze . hu r ga it . pbye. bre. gaf l . mar. sm i t. gei[g ] [B] aih - Hr. 
gcig. jlu da{ h ]. dar. sn a (™). can, grig 
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“Of lha t one government balance, large, in the form 

of a he-goufc (!) i drinking-cup, one, full ; cst-ga drinking-cup, 
foil: Hour a full bre \ o2 one ounce ; wood, one bundle (?); 
arrow with silken string, one." 

Note* 

The meaning o£ co^ra ( IE lark " : in M.I. DO 18 cog or tsog) is 
not known : ris, for which the rendering ** bundle " is sug¬ 
gested, usually means " figure M , “outline”, " quarter " ; 
ret, ** time " (he. “ allowance * T ) may have been intended . 

“27. 6L Tagh. a. iv t UOfiT (wood, c. 12 5 x 1*6-2 cm., 
somewhat burnt away at I,; hole for string at r. ; 1 1 uS 
square dhu-can script). 

^ || Bg]fihi.ii3dnA.Ttse + bcti 
“ Chinese spear-points, ten/' 

28. M. Tfigh. e. i, 0fi2G (wood, e. 13 v 1-5 -2 cm., complete ; 
somewhat curved ; hole for string at- r.; 1L 1 redo 4- I mrso 
o! cursive dbu-can script}, 

[A] ^ | Rgya.klimb.iiiii.hbrin.rim.flgu v pi [B] gsum 
14 Chinese bucklers (or mail-coat ],. medium, with nine 
rows (or with nine medium rows): three/’ 

The 11 rowa ” may point rather to bucklers than to mail- 
coatg, both of which senses are given in the dictionary + 

JKK Tagh. c. ii, 00(21 (wood, c. 12-5 x 1-5-2 cm., 
complete ; hole for string at t \ ; LI of cursive dbu-ran script). 
^ |'j Byi .byar.gyi, khrab.ma 
<s Buckler of Byi byar/* 

Apparently Byi-bynr is a personal name. 

30 t M. Tagh., 0353 (wood t e* 15 x 2 cm_, complete; 
hale for string at r.; IK 2 recto -|- I (mostly erased) verm of 
cursive dhu-can script). 

[A 1 1 & ,| spa Li , giVc , be * cag . gruga . su . byun, r ate . 
ma - [A 21 lom * bah | mdehu + thuii . gi , gi[uj + gjm | Li . 
gztnj.jylafi [B] [moj,gsu[mj 

“ From the man in charge of ornaments (1) ( broken and 
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11 nserviceable (?) bows for short arrows, two ; light Khotan 
bows, thiw/ 1. 

Note# 

fttflhw-bah appears to be unknown: possibly it means 
simply ma lm*pa, u not arrived.' 1 

4, Grade# mi O&mmiss ion* 

31. MXi vii + 33 (wood, c. 20 - 2 cm., complete- hole 
for string at r.; II. 2 redo -r S eerm of cursive dbu-eon script)* 

[A 1] !| bdag . nan . pah \ | aug ks j tu . htheb . tu , 

bskos. pa las 11 sug rjed kyi. srjo]!) ■■ zin [A 2] nas 11 da. 
dun , gi * bar . dn „ | sug # rjed . tna . thob . pa |[ bkah * 
[drin]. yan. chad[uj. hchald, par , gyux, na ] [B 1] Hdzom 
stotl . kyi . sde 11 ru , Ea , cut | do . cig , yul bbrosu . mchi - 
mobi . [baj m ]m |) shkr , babs . lias . | [ B 2] gzi . la . mchis pa 
|| bdagi . sug . rjedn . stsald - par | bkas gtkad par thugs 
pags ci tmLrad || 

“ Your humble servant, wdien appointed in succession to 
a duty, did not receive a srok (nit — “ bit ” 1) of commission. 
Down to the present time he has not got a commission. If 
ratification was kindly intended, please trouble to send orders 
that the minor Htf-na of the Upper Hdzom regiment, who at 
present, after going about roaming the country, is returned 
and is on the spot, should send my commission. " 

Notes 

A 1, hthrb-tu. in succession." Does this mean kl in due 
couth© of promotion NP or M in succession " to another ? 

uii§-rjed t " hand-memorandum," is given in the dictionaries 
as meaning ,l a mark of honour as a reward **; but here and 
again {infm+ p. 564) it evidently corresponds to what we 
understand by a “ commission " or formal appointment to 
a function. Sec p, and add ILL, iv 5 40. 

A 2 t -d\u : This might mean " to ratify 

the kindness " ; but bkah-drin seems sometimes to be used 
adverbially. Is behold from heht l “desire' or hchol u appoint 1p ? 

B I, IIdzom-stt.d-ktj ■■ atfe : Concerning this regiment see 
p. 558. ’ 
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ru-fia-cui *: Cf. Btl +f vii, 9. Since the term fo-ito occurs else¬ 
where (rii/ra, p. 543) as a military title, this should be likewise. 

32, M. Tagh. a. iv r 01)74 (wood, e. 19*5 • 2-5-3 rau, cut 
and broken at L \ bole for string at r. ; 11. 4 recfo 4 3 {& 
different hand and subject) terso of cursive d&u-eon script). 

|A 1] Legs .kkri ; hi r mchid.gHul Judi. bkah.yig-spring [A 2] 

. r + d-. bro. rrniiS. pa.dg-r.htsh al P de. hit + ui. nia.htsha e t bur. 
dies : so : rjed. pkyLj.de.litahat [A3] , . , [on], melds, len 1 * 
leu P du . gtaii .. ha . lagsna * de _ las . m\ . der . skur . bur . 
thugs spag. [A 4J [cjir.mdiadfifl, 

Jl Letter-petition of Le^s-khri: that 1 was glad of your 
baring sent your commands and inquired after [my] illness 
I certainly need not write. The soldier memo rand mu tHo-rjcd), 
which Ls delayed, I urn desirous (oE having) and f liave sent 
to get it. So please trouble to sent it there (here)/” 

Notes 

L A 1-2, dgar-htihal . . . hlshid-har-ch ?* : The phraseology 
is unusual. 

io-rj&l: li Soldier-memorandum M (tw commission); see 
p. 390. In a r ii. 0048 we read g&aii-sfojoid d n-m chts-ntt *o- 
rjed-mchi-httfi-tiu^ “as I am come on secret convoy, is the 
Ho-rjed coming nr not l n 

A 3, der “ there ,p for “ here SP seems to be epistolary. 

33* MX. rii, 10 (wood, c. 8 x 3cm. + complete; hole for string 
at r r ; II. 3 recto -\- 1 iyt so of inelegant cursivE 1 dhu-enn script]. 

[A 1] ^ gynb. LHji r ston, gyi. glftb. [A 2] gchig || Myes* 
bo[r] [A3] dan j Mycs.mthyon [B] la.kha.bstan ; 

M One enf belonging to </^a h Lha-ston, promised to Myes-bor 
and Myes-mth(y)oh/ T 
On yyab see p. 33^. 

34. M. Tagh. c. ill, 0048 (wood T u. 9 l 5 k 1*5—2 cm., com¬ 
plete ; bole for string at r.; L 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

^ | : | sro : Dgyer ; sto | 

11 Sro Dgyer-sfco” 

1 n. below lint, faji Bpp-ttti to bp rcihrutcid in error. 
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On sro see pp. 58® „ 555. 

35. JO., xli. 0013 (wood, c. 8-5 X 2 2 5 cm., broken away 
at 1.; in t wo pieces ol equal size; 11. 2 recto -f 2 vettQ of 
cursive (ft-M-ccrn script)- 

[A 1]_ pan . skyea - dbs[Ti| . bgyid - F* ■ lii3 [A -1 ■ ; * 

bins . Tshla 1 . byihi . m . dpon . du , bskos [8 1]-. ■ hbrngi , 
lo .In - ni | Sa " bzati. gis [B 2 ] . - , raws | sbml . gi Jo . b . 
ni | Lon. 

“ Alter the admiiiiatrflticn of [H]p[hlan*skyes . 
appointed by [His Excellency] brigade-commander of Tshab 
byL ... In the Dragon year ploughed by ISa-bziiii; in the 
Serpent year. Lab ...” 

On ru-dpon “ brigade-commander " see pp. 330, 338 ; 
on Tsbal byi. 1928, p- 5®, . . Wo* ifl perhaps for rje-bim. 

30. MX, xbi, 000 (wood. c. 8-5-0 X 2 cm., broken away 
at r.; 11, 2 of cursive dhu-ctin script, in jmrt faded or erased). 
\l] ^ j . | mchibs.[d]pon | g-oa [2] kyo. Vor.go | 

“ Hofae-commundant g-otJcj/o \or-go. 

On mehihv-dfxm see pp- 384, 388. 

3T. M. Tegb. b. i, 0093 (paper, fol. No. 3T in vol.. c, 6 X 
1-5 cm., a discoloured fragment ; 1L 1 redo + 2 rerso of 
cursive dbu-con script, obficiiire). 

[A 1] . . . dpuQ.pon.chcn.po || 

[81] . . . bul(dnl ?).rtsiih[s] (snaiis?).chubs,[m] . . . 

. major troop-commander . . - 

On dptin-dpon see pp, 386, 338. 

38. MX, juv, 0012 (wool, c. 17 X 2cm., complete; 
hole for string at r.; 11. 2 of cursive tttm-can script). 

[1] 11 nos . pon . mthofi. kliyab . gyi . ad* | bag . bu . 

anvn . iua (n .chad * >, to . na . pra . mo . van . [2| chad . | so . 
Sul . du . nichi , ra . eng . la» . bgyi . bahi , rtsis - mgo 

“ Region-commander-watch tower regiment : list of work 

to be done by txig-iiu-thw down to minor ro-na going on 
secret service.'’ 


i Compendious frir 
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Notes 

L I T nos-pan : “ commander of a direction " (Le. of a frontier 
in one of the four direct mm), Itenun* M.L t iiv, 7 ; xxvii, 7. 

bag-nv-mm and r&4m : See tupra f p. 389* pra-mo — ptira- 
mo “ Jtttl^ *\ 

L 2, so-nul: Sec p. 39L 

rt&is-mga : See p, 390. 

MX, xiv, 00G2 (wood, c r 9 x 2 cm. r complete ; hole 
for string at r, ; 1. ! of cursive dbu-can script). 

| ■ | bag r . Ao va„ g-yon. | 

,+ Left-hand bag~(r)ko-aiiM.%/* 

40, MX, Iviii, 004 (wood, c, II x 2 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at r.; LI of cursive dim-can script) + 

^ I mtho h Xiijab.gyi.&de.bag.ra * KJiri 
big-ro Khri of the Watch-tower regiment/' 

41, MJ +t xxvii, 4 (wood* c r ]] x 2 cm,, complete ; hole 
for string at each end ; L 1 of cursive dim-mn script)* 

^ | : | bng.m,Eia(i ?)lii. mehid r gad. ha | 

" Letter-petition pf hag-ta Eza (or of four hag- to#) /’ 

42, M. Tagh. b. H, (m2 (wood, c. 13-13-5 x 2 cm. t 
practically complete j hale with string at r*; IL 2 recto + 
1 of cursive dhu-atn script ; verso also x ). 

[A1J ^ ] . | Stflg.nkngs . na . | siia . Mr. Ban . tshe . | 
n , ziifr | A 2] pahi ■ >>rg|>]ags , \ so . 6l[ttjqa . la . btah , ha , 
rifiKu. fB]|skyol . chig | 

Mtnmtain-fliekneaa provisions for sfia-itir BaA-tohe in 
Stag flknga: to be hnnded to [a] Skins Bolder and conveyed 
in haste/ T 

On snn-kuT. ri-zug, and Shins see pp. 389. 385-ti, The 
phrase “to be handed to [a] Sluhs ' recuz, in o. iii, 00141 
and 0017, and it is evident that the Slims people furnished 
tlje army messenger*, police, servants, and camp-followers- 
On Strifi-skugii see 1930. pp. 265-0, 
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5. Military Instruction* 

43. M. Tagh. a. v, 002 anti 0031 (wood, two adjoining 
pieces, together c. 11*5 X 2-5 cm, r broken away at 1.; bole 
(or string at i.; LI. 3 recto + 3 verso of cursive dbn-can script). 

|A 1} , . , rtsald.pa : j dbyaid.ala.tha.cufts.tabes.gpmji 
[A 2] ... -u.rtsig. pahi ; dusu : bsoefts ; par : thugs : [A 3] 

. d : | bag . ma : bdor . bar : I nil) : ra . sa : mthn , Hi: \\ 

[B 1] ... [dajft : \ rdul . mgo : ji . gdrah (gdab) , ba : 
brtag : 1 mtshan.zm : [B 2) . .. -om : ji. grag. p« : yan: bin . 
gyi ; bin • ra . ila[b ; ] [B 3j . . . : mthon . tshor . na ; ] 
Sam . ru . pag :gi : \ 

“ sent. Take care to arrive on the third day of the last 
summer month at the time of building. . . , Putting »**7 
carelessness, the day encampment being high ground, mark ... 
and what dust and heads appear ; at night . , . what sounds. 
For the day look for and examine the day encampment and 
T . , Of Snni-ni-pag . . 

Notes 

A 3, bag-ma seems to be = bag-med. nitt-m *= “ day- 
enclosure ’ . here and m B 5. In Kind. 037 we read mi*han- 
yan-Tkan-ra-dnMdu^vin] “at night again the bundle- 
enclosure (rJnJW* * foot-enclofiuro ’ I) taken on low ground 
(dmadti ?) 

B 3, Nam-ru-jxy^ : The instructions are apparently for 
a company of the (oft-mentioned) Sam-ru-pag regiment, on 
which aee p. 

44. M. Tagh, a. v, 007 (wood, c. 13-5 X 2*5~» cm., broken 
away atr,; 1!. 3 recto 4 3 «**> of cursive tftinvm script). 

[A 1] ^ | , [ stsofso 1) : sa : hdi : mams : gyi . tabugfl : 
pond : so . labor ... [A 21 la : so . sa : gtir : phyind . par . 
mchi . In : | do . rig . Pe[hn t] . . - [A 3] chun , hahi ; j £as : 
gyafi , mchis : pafl : j lc . lo : ma . bg[y]i . . . [B l] gs[<',l - 
ba : nas . \ fun . iib . yul . gyi - dbyahs : [p?] . . - [B 2] my 
(rgy ?)—.bar . tsag .tsig - dan i | rta . sgra . than, . b[tsh]er : 
daft : dgra . g , .. [B 3] rotehau . gyi: myc[l] . toe . dgu r dam. 
Ju . tauga : la r | dgra . byim . [b] ■ * « 
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" To the sergeant and company of soldiers [in charge] of 
these contributions. . . . While the contributions are on their 
way to reach the place* as. at present there is in Fehu [rise ? 
mar ?) but little, it is requested that- there should be no 
e*rdeaHneaa + In the day-time the country sounds . - - 
mstting (?) and clear neighing of horses and enemy . - , Halt, 
during nine watches of the uight. An enemy having 
appeared r + * ,p 

Notes 

Analogous directions for caution on a march have been 
exemplified (1928 t p. 588). On tsSvpjr-jjfM, ao-isAtf, mgd-tsh 
see pp. 386, 388, 386, respectively. The M mm watches” 
of the night may be ” nine watchmen ” or lF all the watches * 
T*Vg* (from hdztiga) — “ halt " is conjectural* 

45. BL Tagh. T 0485 (paper fragment, c. 21-5 - 3*3 cm,; 
LL 4 TecStj + 3 riffSf} of clear, regular, dhu-mn script), 

[A 1] * . * sna.nas * * 

[A 2] bdahste | gduga . mtshan . aprfodna r . . -y) + , - [bst- 
ha-fflii. dill |' [r]fca . team . gtiug [bfeag ?) . [fa\ . usin 

[A 3] b^in . drug . dit . mehi 11 lag - pon . dan . mtshon . 
chu „ dan r Llan , ba K tliab . mo „ pa . dag, ni J dgra . mgo . 
ei . Itar . g . . . . . 

[A 4] pon * kyl„ eba . akad . sdod . chin | hbroa , khu[n | - 
daft . thflh . sa , team . dag , kyan, bteiil(s 1) . to . gzi + na - 
bsdad . la || , , . . 

[B 1] bgyi * htshnl 1 , bahi , skud . chig * nielli* . na . van 
|| ana . la . rta . pas . | dgraa . eul. du . tehog . myi . rlssis . 
pahi *ehos , [su] . . . 

[B 2] mrfii: ] myi * biar . dan . gong . [-o * . -- ip,--] 

[difl (chifi ? rin ?)] la.thug.ste.[^u]Lnansju.mchi[a (n!)J . . . 

[B3] * . . [rtoi .che — (mi ?)] 

[A] AJ ... in front [ar first) .. . , driving . . . marching day 
and night *. . the troop should go in sis: like . . . The workmen 
and the armed lighting men, on seeing enemv head* T T T The 


1 i treluw line. 
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troop of - ■ • waiting a mom**, after scmlm^g o 

fljfc and battle-ground, should wart m ita place t»l « 
Jle news of an intended . . - convex ic the van horsemen 
should go in the manner of pioneers checked by the enemy 
on the way. If falling in with men in arms and . ■ • ‘W 
should retreat . , - 

Nate* 

The document. » fragmentary and accordingly in places 

abscui'e. , . „ * 

A 2, rktt{*kayUam-b^S '■ ‘ Halt for a 

A3 m&HiiJtar - On 11 seeing heads cf. W-$. P- ^ 

B 1. F : An obscure expression, 

tshtxj = rfsoff ? 

B 2 Mar-. On this word see pp- 533-9- 

hd-Mto-™-. “ On the road of retreat"! honeeming 
nn/is-sn see 1927, pp. 1817-18. 

G. htcifbnt* 

4G ILL. X t 3 (wood, C, 15 * 2 cm. complete (in two 

, • f r - 11 ^ iw-io 4- ft l>£¥0 uE cursive 

pieces); hole fur string at r + » L1 - - 

d&w-cmi script, in part laint). * t 

r 4 n Vll brgvBgs * by** . nia . mchis * hbum * ttogh . la * 

eng ih i|' 1 m4 ■ bdag . chen . [A 2] poM - -P - 

alebs £ > I® j bla . hog - [m* [ dbu . W ' 

d*at*u(!i> LBllbByM.de || ‘ 

htshal - dag - kynn , mehisnn . | «*“* MW - ««■* * 
[B 2] bn * tbjusrand . [glcoAB * • k >'' * | , ‘ r ' 4 u ' ' ? , ' f _ 

[nas] . sus - kvan . myi - gtse . 2in - P ( d <P 1,11 ‘ _ ‘ 

min - dar] [B 3] [stoh - sdehi] - M • du ; -*-j»• ^' 
[c] Lg, pa (f) 1 Sob - cbed . pnhi | rtsc . rje . la - bhaa . gtad . 

^ hi regard to certain comer®, friends (servants 1) of a 
great person in authority, who are without a F«£ 
ricket and mM to hanger, high and low bowmg then 


1 pnfei ? 
* gJtm T 


* ilftEm-wiii T 
1 to T gt&eti | «1 
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bead-wraps to insult arid seeking to mend their old ve^ds H}± 
be pleased to send orders to the chief official of Great Nob 
that, while they lament their homes and families . . * the 
enemy, no one high ur low should harm them, and that they 
with their little brother (?) Khenld t^ L allowed to go down to 
the Thousand-districts , . /’ 


Notes 

A l t hr/jifftg&-bijtin : No doubt, a ticket authorizing receipt 
«rf provisions. 

A 2, : This may mean either “ friends n (*K an t 

dear >F ) or servant® (a-frm, M hear T, ) a 
dhu^juffs . * . $lan : Reading in part uncertain and tmnsla- 
tion conjectural. Dbu~gtiff* ahauld mean M head-w rap ” 
(= turban); glan or <jhn may mean M lend 5l } hat it may 
CDmp I 10111 fen 1,1 take ', and the sense may be that people 
are insulting them and seeking to rob them, 

B 2, pilrn-/?-,'Fj-'r-Jafffj): Can this mean with their little 
brothers rt ? 

ston-sde : This may he the goiv.rnor of the Thousand- 
district, as 1928, p + 584, 


47. M/1 1 ., 0488 (paper, c. 22 x 5 chl, fragmentary at 
1. l?) n t.j top and bottom ; 11. 5 recto of good script H- 

1, 1 verxo in an inferior hand), 

IALJ ... n d-n . ch. . [g] . . . y-* [ g ]Ur . hduste , 

mjehis] * . . 

[A - J * ■ ■ . gy-. g-y[o ]n . 1-nd + to | hog * pon. ni. mye. 

skmil gth-n. pahi; ial. ta , ilan , fim * mhi. sto ... 


[A3]... tahqgs. pon. gciyr. bu . htshnl . pa . dmvig . skyo . 
pnH . SO . [yej, inyipia . myi. tabor . par . [mchis . pa] .. . 

[A 4] . , . jii , bog . pon . man . cad . pyun . g-yog . van . 
cml . rta . sot . [byed]. [pahi, TO yi. do] Jos , -e ... 

[A 5] ... pa . sng , las , gfcm . ui , m&niohiB , [pa],,.j 
[B]: . . . g-. gsold, ci . g 

. V ■ I^ bg t#* ■ ■ * avoided {g-yon-lend) 

the fire- The corporal . . . the service of putting out the fire 
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ami ... o£ the day-encarupment. . - * The sergeaimt who 
wishes to be alone, being of a quarrelsome (?) disposition, 
went un perceived by the alert-eyed soldiers. , * - The . . . 
from corporal down to cook’s mate . , . from those meu who 
were (that man who was) causing the homes to run away. . . „ 
The ... who had no other task. ..." 

Not™ 

The incident is one in which n squad, with a sergeaunt and 
corporal, encounters difficulties, ita encampment being 
fired and the homes scared away. The fragmentary state 
of the document obscures the details. Concerning ilin-ro, 
tskuga-pon, yfi-myig, hoy-pon, and bytm-g-yotf sec .supra. 
Mye-tkrad (from *Jfcrod), “ put out " the fire, is probable ; 
dmyig-tkyn “ fancy-quarrelsome (or sorrowful) ,L . 

48. MX, x, 2 (wood, c. 15 B j< 2 cm., slightly cut away at 
r,; D, 2 recto + 3 Vttio of cursive ,{bu-ean script, t form in 
part very faint), 

[A 1) « 11 dpen , bahi, fco . aa . hbul, hbul. bahi . dgraa , 
bkum . bahi [A 2] (bu ?], amad . hkhor. yul | j this. [skagsn 
(dag ?) j . chan . khytir , spyan . gyi[s] . htaho[l] [R 1] tig . 
ce[s] . i[aft . Ion] , ched . pohi . mehid . kyis . kyaii . bead 
|| klm . dpo[n]. dab [B ’2] stofi . poo dafg . g] i . . || [zig] . 
la . -e , mil . li[fi (g ?)) 1| chi . . , gV~ [B 3j htshal . baa 
|| gu[m]. kya[n]. my[i] g[tsi] , bar . 11 Nob . ched . pohi . 
rise „ rje . (b]!a . hog 

“ The groat Uncle Councillor has by letter ordered that the 
families of those killed by the enemy while bringing offerings 
of useful contributions should upon their arrival in the 
territories administered be interviewed by the ekan-khjptr, 
the commandants of Ten^Thousanda and the commandants 
of Thousands should [do no harm to any of them : whoever 
eedb to bartn them] is not to [receive consideration] even when 
dead--[orders from] the chiefs in command of Great Nob, 
superior and inferior." 
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Note* 

A 1 , dpen-baki-ut-m : See 1927, p. 75 ; 1928, p, 584 , 

A . 2 , hMifjr-yid-iAi^ithjgsii : Wo have translated hkhor-tful- 
mcfii$-skakxu* Hkhor, however, could be taken with ba-stand, 
in the sense of “and belongings T \ Skagstl could mean ** in 
ill-luck " 

pk&n-khjfiir : An a facial designation perhaps of a general 
nature (= “ chief officials ”): see 1927 , pp a 77 t 79 . 

B 1-2, kkn-ffpfm, xtan 4'-poa : TJic commandant of a Ten- 
Thousand (district) is obviously superior to the commandant 
of a Thousand, concerning which office sec p. 382 . Both are 
civilians. The original text perhaps continued day , gu t 11 ztg * 
la . gtse „ ma . zig J| chts [cis] . glue . hgg rr , hlshal . bos 

B 3 r bla-hog : Perhaps the Intended meaning is * L to afl t 
superiors and inferiors, [gives instruction ]/ 11 
49. M.I., xxviji, 0923 (wood, c. 11 x 2 cm., broken away 
at I.; hole for string at r. ; ]J. 2 reefo + 2 i:er#o of neat, dear, 
dlu-cnn script), 

[A I]., . sp[e ?] || &knn , kar * gyi . slad . roJ . zifi + tog , du | 
[A 2] , + , [y]aa . gtses . _ glan * ka . bgyid , du . yah . glo . 

ba [B 1]., , f-i[e Jj]. do mchis . pa hthol. 2 ift . tnelii* . na . 
[B 2 ] . * , [-ije . myi . gtehe , bar T chi . gnan . ies r gaol . tc r 
" . r « in the fields {zin-tog = fhtjg ?) outside the fort are 
being harmed by . . . and are tempted {glo-bu-fie-dn} to make 
reprisals (yfcm-£a). Being engaged in digging [AfAoi), , . . beg 
[you j to allow no [one] to harm . . *” 

On tkunrbnr {xku-mihar} see p. 386. Hthol (with hto f, r jtol) 
probably means Sh dig T ; but in the Tibetan Chronicle 
(]]. 20, 134) It occur* several times with the sense of fc bury ”, 
which perhaps it has here (as also b MX* vii, 3 and 20 ; 
xix. 002 ; M, Tagh, 0293), 

,)l5± Tagh. 1 H.II (wood, c. 35*5—21 x 2 cm., somewhat 
broken away at r. a upper and lower comers; hole for string 

at r. 7 lb 3 recto + 3 (mostly erased) imwo of cursive dbu-can 
script), 

[1| y . gaol s ba , thugs . hie , bar _ smon . mchid . yi . go , 
las - ?miin - g&ol [ 2 ] * * . n - su , hid , [las] . gsan , ba , team . 
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rab , lulag . ran . pa - yai» [3] - ■ ■ [<*-d . B-g 1] tsha - bo ■ 
hi 1 . Tgyaga . sn[o]d . gul . du . nati . mtshii] { — rtan-rtsal !). 
chad . hdi [4] . -, myi . his * Mcs . Blebs . Hu . ton . (du] . ., 
[El),., [kin nr]. iag . du . metis . pa - metis : van . n . zug . 
das . ni . mans . pa . (bin . dgfa [B 2] . , . [n , chad . du . 
myi] . bzim . baa . yar . by in . no, , rail . bn . lidra l| m.cti-1 . 
yig .sha . phi. gaum [B3]..,n. metis . sum * ms . m[etis]: 
ial. m['jn]l . gyi - bar , [du]. thugs. bile , zih , In . zai * myu[t * 
du] [B 11 m[ja]], [bar . amon . eiu , nidus) | | 

** . petitions : Prayers fur (your) happiness : this letter 
ia to inquire after (your) health. So far as 1 tear from the 
soldier spy, it is excellent . Your humble servant has exerted 
himself for the transmission of grandson ... ’a provision 
basket (1). Of the men here Mea-slcbs has gone on leave to 
Hu-ten. Also there are many mountain-dirk : being no good 
for * . . an enemy, it looks as if they ought to be let go up. 
Have the three letters, prior and later, mine, or not i Until 
we meet fane to face may you be in good spirits : I am praying 
for an early meeting fare to face. 

On khar-tag ** leave " see p. 3SW ; on ri~zug, pp, 385-fi ; 

i/wr (B 2) “ up " might mean “ back to Tibetor “ buck 

to headquarters ($ih-4an ■) ■ 

51. M. Tigh,, i, 0014 {wood, e. 12-3 X 1-5-2 cm. 1 incised 

lines and notches recto and verso; large notch in bottom 

centre ; hole for string at L ; 11.2 of cursive Jbw-can script). 

[1] « | , | dgra.byuji.ior.dag. | [2] chad. | 

I 

« Punished (executed) for flight on appearance of enemy. 

Similar punishment for cowardice is reported in M, Tugh., 
0206, and a. v T 0012, and b. 1 Q0S6b (?). 

T* Personalia 

M. M. Tagh. c. 2 f 006 (wood, c. 14*5 < 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 1!. 2 reefo ■+- 2 verso of cursive dbu-can 
nript). 


1 ns I? 1 - 
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[A I] ^ | : | Ho . tsho . pagi t gdc . Ho , m , Fyi , tshah . 
| so . la . bLua pa . las [A 2] brn , htfihal* nan | so . la . rn[rh]i - 
bald * tho , mi. tog . nas * ko . [B 1] ua k atoft . sde + nai\ . du „ 
sna * -sur , slog . ta + daft . so . ana a pjir . sde . [B 3] brjea . to 
slog. ta. res _ la. Pyi. tsab. mch i,bar. bgyis, 

Ho-m P[hJ} r i-tsliab 1 of the Ho-tdho-pag regiment, 
having after joining service, fallen ill and bring unable to 
go on service* it was arranged that lie should exchange servkv 
earlier and later with a Rtia-iar returning to the Thousand - 
district and that P[h]yi-t&hab should go in place ol the 
returning man.' 1 

Notes 

A l f so-la-btm : On the phrase see p 9 38fi* 
stofi-xde,: The Thqusarid-diatrict is t no doubt, TJotsho-pag. 
R 1, slog-la ; Apparently a technical term, denoting a man 
released from military sendee. Concerning sRa-iur ace p B 389, 

M, Tagh.p 0019 (wood, c. 14-14-5 X 2-5-3 cm,, com¬ 
plete ; hole for string at r. ; IL 3 recto -j- 3 rvrsu of squared 
dim-can script), 

[A 1] * J . J jo „ co . Khrifo ?). bier . dah . tea . bo. Cuh , 
ra . dab . Cup , hbiin + la . | Hpan . e[gyj e . [A 2] a . gyi , 
rflchirl ,. gso 1 . ba . Stag * ciin . gi . taul . mu L fomtn p ^ig „ ma 
[A 3] r * ma , sknr , ns . kho . yan * Ibegfi : sde . hgum : zin . 
inchia ; b [R 1 J dng + cag . hi ; hteal. ma , la : yan , gnod . cih * 
mchis . na . skur [B 2] bar . gad : yar, gW . du + ni. mchi . 
bahi ,rno + myi: thog ein . [B 3] molds; | da . It* . id . tsuL 
ma * au . innar , cifi . mchis : na : | 

To lord Khrifo ?)’b$er and srrtinUsouii Ciua-ra and Cun* 
blrin ; letter petition of Hpansgyes, SHig-cua’s rations, 
ay at nil, not having ^ ^ damj ^ ^ ^ 

finti]j.t'r, ?), My own rations also having b#frij iDiurpd. 

pleasp send, Aa for Hlapatching [a message] up , it. £, no i 
passible to go. At present I am where ratiotis are . , 
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Notes 

A 1 : Oq Ua-bo +E grandsons ” see 1930, p, 262* Cuit-ra and 
Cull-fibrin are, doubtless, sons of Khri-b&er. 

A 3, ftagps : — teed# r found supra, 1927, p« 81 ? 

B 3, sw-innar-rim ! 

54. M,I„ vii, 46 (wood, o. 14-5 X 1-5cm., complete; 
bole for string at r. ; II, 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[I] >§ 11 hyi . ha « bgyis . pa . khrims . che . In * thug . pa . 
|S dmag . pon . dab j [2] spyan * gis . dhyuns . dkyigs . [k] + 
g^ l * cig || 

M One who, having done his duty, has met with a heavy 
sentence begs lor a persona] interview with the general. 

Notes 

8pi/an-gi$-dhtj&M : u interview with sight." On dby&ns, 
from hhgon-pa, nee 1927, pp, 72, 844. 

dhfigs : This is perhaps the word dkrig, given in 8, Das 
dictionary as meaning 11 personally ". 

55. M. Tagli. c. i, 0030 (wood, e B 13-5 X 1'5 -2 cm., com^ 
plete i hole for string at r.; II. 2 recto + 2 verso of squarish 
dbu-can script). 

[A f ] ^ |j nan * rje . po . blon . Lha , hire 1 . gi . ku , snar || 
Gyi . na [A 2) rim , gi . mchid . gsol. ba . Mars + Lha 2 . rma * 
hi [B 1] rkub F i bead , bar * ci . gnaii * Gyi . nu > rio . 
gyah * rkub . bead . [B 2] bar . gsol || 

ih To the presence of Lha-bks. minister of internal affairs : 
petition of Gvi-na-rii. Thanks for the rkub-bcad of Mars 
Lha-rma. Gyi-na-rin also petitions for rfoib-bcad. 

Rkuh hcad, which in Sanskrit would perhaps be payu-telmhi, 
is perhaps some surgical operation; since the request comes 
from the person concerned, it can hardly lie disciplinary, 

i 8 + List of Regiments (sefe) 

(X.B,—Regiments certainly belonging to Tibet proper, 
about twenty in number, are distinguished by a *.) 

Bar-kkohi-tds (Bar-kho unknown). 

* Corope rtdious fur A-itr, a Lag ( f h 

JTwa. jfly L£31> 
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56. 31. Tagh. c + i r 001 (wood, c. U X 15-2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; II. 1 tcelo -\- I vers# of cursive dbu-can 
script^ 

[A] >S a | Bar „ kliohi . sde | Rian . Gyer . bu . cufi . 
[B] bii . bcuh . rtsa . I na . chad \ 

“ Bar-kho regiment: Rian Gyer-bu minor punished forty- 
five (stripes 1)/’ 

Broil ■ Usha m ^yi See IJbroh '. 

Bzah-ffor-fftfi-sde (" Good Hot regiment 11 ). 

On the Good Hot and on the Hbron-teams regiment see 
1931. p. 882. and infra r p. SOT* respectively. 

Further mention of the same regiment in M- Tagh., 0345, 
a T iii, 001 3 ? quoted above and a. iv, 0026, b. l a 002 3 c. ii T 0046, 
c. iii „ 0060. 

* lMg${or Dvag§}-po-Bde (Dags-pa, a Tibetan tribal division), 

57. SL Tagk h 0332 (wood, c. 14 x 2 cm., broken away at 
f„ ; hi of cursive dhu -ran script). 

^ | . | Dagfi.po.sde | Sr : Khlu : rton 

* l Daga-po regiment: St- KMn-rton/ 1 

Se is perhaps a military title : see supra, p. 389. 

Dffyea-sdt i (Perhaps a special kind t>[ troop ; on dtpjts or 
wjryej see JRAS. 1930, p. 263, and supra* p, 385) 

58. M. Tagh. T 0351 (wood, c, 1 5 5 ■: 2 cm., broken away 
at r. ; IL 2 of cursive dbu^can script, very faint). 

[1] >9 | * | Dgyea . sde + [pa] . Chino . ra . dan . [Snuh] - 
bier r la T r . [2] gyi* , rnias . na . ph[yjagsu . thugs - b[de * 
ba . iea . ] . . . 

To Chnii-ra and Bnaii-bier of the Dgyes regiment ... it 
having been stated by - . . that [you] on your part arc 
happy. . . /' 

Further mention in M* Tagh. a. ii s i T 0011, 0097, c. ii 0017. 

* Br/r-te-hi-mk [I>or-te (or de). a ThonfandHjistrict in Tibet, 
aa noted tupra). 

59. M-I., 0034 (wood* c. 8x2 cm,, fmgmeniarv' at r. i 
b 1 of cursive d&u-caii script). 
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"S || Dor .tehi.a(d]e | H . , . 

“ Dor-te regiment: H , t , J* 

* Gad-wram^i-gde (GatI-bknim T a Thousand-distract of 
Hgos, in Tibet). 

60. 3L Tagh,, 0239 (wood, 0 - 8 5 x 2*5 cm,, complete (?) \ 
11- I tecta +- 2 (a different hand) terso of cursive dhu-can 
script), 

[AJ Kaip.mm.smon .leg | 

[R 1] Guil amm.gyi.ado | sro. Ta 1 lcr . mtbfro. 1 [B 2] pye. 
bre.gsum.htshal. | 

LL , . . Gad-brum regiment : Tsbes-mtbofr requests three 

ire of flour." 

Sro is apparently a military title : see supra, pp. 3S9, M3, 

'1L M. Tagli. a., 4 (wood* c. 13 x Do-2 cm.* complete; 
bole for string at r.; 11. 2 (in 4 compartment) of cursive 
dhu-can script). 


[1] Cad.?r[flicpJ 

glad, Mt[d|3 

Hb[r ? Jehu, gzigjjs] 

[2] a[d]c, In 

[l3ob] 

cad* 


15 To the Gtid-araiu regiment gent [byj Myos-rlob : Hhrehtu 
gzigs executed ** *” Also in a. iii s 0019* infra t p. 556. 
&tflh-£aii-$de 

Mentioned in M. Tagh. a, 1* GG21 [fragmentary)* 

* Gmm-pahi-sde (Bcom-pa, a Thousand-district of Cog-ro in 
E. Tibet). 

Mentioned in M. Tagh. a r U p 0096, quoted 1930 t pp. 31-3. 
Gom-paki-sde (apparently different from the Grcrn(Hgrom)-pa 
regiment), 

62. 1L Tagh. a. iv, 0037 (wood* c. 12 x 2cm~ t complete ; 
bole for string at r. : h 1 of cursive dbu-can script), 
j | Gom: pa : hi : sda: ko : nan : Pan: legs 

11 Gom-pa regiment: Jb -mn FJhJandegs," 

63 r 1L Tagh. a. v, 00S (wood. c. 12 5 x 1*5-2 cm. p broken 
away at J, ■ hole for string at r.; ! + 1 of cursive dhti-c&n 
script). 


1 C^mpfiodiEiiiA far mthuA. 
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. . . Gom.palii.sde phu.bftg.Mu r nc.3ta. ha | 

Si Gom-pu regime nl: Fhu-bag Mu-ne-tda-iia." 

Pltu (PjiyfiQffi which recur* infn t, p. 567.and in c. iv r 0035, 
may be an official (or local) designation. 

Grah-brtsan-sde 

64. M. Tlgh. b. ii p 0017 [wood, c. 10 X 2-5 cut-, broken 
away at r, : XL 2 of squarish dhit-can script). 

[1J ^ 1 1 Graft. brt&an.sdB | stag.Khri.^e] , > , 

[2] shin. Ben. | Ti*> + lri,Mitt,phan.dsn | * , . 

* c Gran-brtaan regiment; officer Khri.-e . . . shift-hen: 
Tro-li Min-pbari and . . . 

Tro-ki is probably a surname 

65, M, Tagh. vi t 0020 (ivoud, e. 11 + 2-5 cm., complete ; 

hole for string at r + - PL 2 of cuxasvo dbu-can script, obscure 
and dirt-cncmeled). 

[I] - . Graft * [brtoj&n* gyi, ade. greed | [2] Kho[ns] . . , 

iJ Graft-hrtftan regiment: gtjerd Khoiis * , + pr 
Gyerd in perhaps an official title : see supra, p. 389. 

* Grom-paki^de (— Htjrom-pahi-sde, q.v.J. 

GyaT-sfafah-gi-sdt (= Yar-ikymi-yi-sde ± “ Yarkand regi¬ 
ment^ q.v.y 

* Bhra-Mt$hi$m£-kp-mlc (Hbro t a tribal district In Tibetj T 

63. M. Tagh T a. iii, 0019 (wood, c. 14 x 2-2 5 cm., broken 
away at L ; hole for string at r.; 1L 2 recta + 2 verm of cursive 
tJiitixttra script, in part- faint). 

[A 1] * * - [1 1] * Khyuft „ dan . | Bro . tshams . gyi . ade t 
R gya + Bred . po . diu\, | Hbro . [rgya ?] 

[A 2 J , . . [kh 1 | ■ h r gyi. ale . Bgro. Igcgs. [z]i[gs] | dah * 
Ga. sram. gyi. [ad ? ]«. [ Hgy a l ] 

[B 1 ] ... bzer.gyis | | Skyan * po * Llua . goft . 

daft. 

[B 2] P P , j gy ■ . Ifta , ky {*] . Etna , „ „ khri * la . 
[sprino '?] 

LL + . „ KbyoJi^ and of the Brn-tah aina regiment Chinaman 
Dred-po, and of the Hbro . . . kh—is regiment Dgro Logs’rigs P 
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and o! the Ga[dJ-srain regiment Chinaman ('?)*.. baser : along 
with Skyaii-po Lha-gofi . , , : by [these] five scot to Rma 

* . * khri> 

Khyuit and Skyan-j*) are, like Hbro, tribal designations 
(noted sttpra). Hhn* . , . kh — n is perhaps = Hbroh-lchm, and 
Ga-swm is the Gad-srmtt recorded in this list. Dtjro m perhaps 
the Sgro Thousand-district of Tibet, 

Bbram 

Mentioned in M. Tagil. a, i f 0031 T quoted supra, 

* Hbnm-m tshams-hyi-sde (no doubt connected with the 

Hbron district of Mdo-smad in Tibet). 

07. M. Tagh. a. vi r 0019 [wood, c. 12-12 5 x 2 cm M com¬ 
plete ; hole for string at r. ; L i ol cursive dbti-ean script). 

[A] ^ | H broil. teams. kbvi [if ic]. sde . Po, ytin „ Hlus.. 

rma. I IB 1] dims. Hu ten. na . mchis, na. dmsg. skyin - nas_ 
g[Ia] [E 2] thud.bbul Jani.myLhbnl.rma | 

“ ITbran'tsams regiment : P[h]o-yon IJtus( Ildus )-rma^ at 
present; in Huten. inquires whether from what is owing to 
the army {dinag&bfin ?) extra wage {tjte'(k)tJnid) is. or is not, 
paid, 51 

The place-name Plto-tjuii (y-yon) is known as surname of a 
Tibetan queen see S. C. Das' Diet, 

08. M. Tagln c. ii s 0046 (wood, €.11 n < 2-5 cm, T complete ; 
bole for string at J.; IL 3 redo of square dhu-can script + 
2 versa in a more cursive band), 

[A 1] | + | Bzafi: Hor: gyi | sde : Hzan * Ma. brid J| 

Sail . sde : Brin . [A 2] legs , Mon . | Broil 1 tsham : gyi : 
fide : Be : sna . 

[A 3] Mil a!. pan. Mu. ^an. dofi, 

[B lj || BaamHor | Jlzah * Ma* brid 

[B2j gyL[sd]e " ( 

[A] “ Of the Good IJor regiment Hzan Ma-brid ; of the 
San regiment BrirVlegs. a Mon; of the [H]bron-t^hmn 
regiment Be sna ; a Miifll-p[h]an Mil &&ii-doh' r 

[B] “ Good-Hor regiment: Hzan Ma-brid. TT 
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Note* 

On t tie Good-H ot, Safi, and Mnal-plmn regiments see in this 
list. Bf-snn is perhaps identical with Lke Tin Snnft-rma 
(of the same regiment) mentioned above (M. Tagh., 0614). 
hJzind-bijnr-^or-l/ia-nrfaJinh (title imperfect 1) 

Mentioned in M, Tagh. a, ii, 005)6, quoted 1030, pp. 51-3. 
Bdzam-smad-iyisde (" Lower Hdzom ” regiment, Nob region). 

60. M.L, i, 6 (wood, c. ti'5 x 1*5 cm,, broken a wav at r, ; 
11, 2 redo -|- 1 cerso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[All '** || Hdzom.raiad.kyi.sde | ho,nn[l]_[A2] 

Uikhar.dii.hphfh 1)ynfi,bajas | so.fpuj ,. . [B 1] tsan.na. 
mchis.pa.dait | bcu . . . 

’* Lower Hdzom regiment: the ho-txvl , . . having been 
into ,.. town, soldier .., was. in ... tsau mid ten .. 

Mentioned in M.L. ii, 25 (quoted*//;«■«) ; vih, 17; xjiiii, 10%, 
On fio-nal sec tupra, p. 389. 

Udzom-stnd^kyi-sde (' L Upper Tldzom regiment, Kob region : 
possibly the Rzom-lom-atod of Ancient Khulan, p. 569), 

70. M.L, ii, 38 (wood, C. 14 X 1-5 cm,, complete; 1. 1 of 
cursive dim-can script). 

>® || ndzom.slod.kri.sde j TMhe.spon.Mthoi.skyiigs 
“ Lppcr Hdzom regiment: Mtkoq-skyugs of Tshe-spoii 
(in Tibet}/’ 

71. El, ii, 37a (wood, c, 23 x 2cm., complete; l. I of 
ciiisive dhv-can script), 

^ |l Hdzom.[stod.kji],sd[e],Ldu.Rmol.tsa | 

“ Upper Hdzom regiment: Ldu Rmol-tsa,” 

Mentioned in 51.1., ii, IT (quoted tupya), and vh, 33, 

* Hgram-pahi sdt (Orem-pa, a Thousand-district of Hbro, 
in Tibet). 

Mentioned in M. Tagh. a. ii, 0096, and b. i, 0095 (both 
quotel xuptt st) # 

72. M. Tagh. a, iu ± 002 (wood. c. 14 x 3-2-5cm., complete - 
hole for string at r.; II. 2 of endive dbu«iH script). 
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[1] | : | Ho.taho.pagi^adu] fta.gram.Lha.brtsan, 

[ 2 ] hmg | 

LL Delivered by Idui-hrtsan of Sa-grum, Ho-teho-pag 
regiment/* 

On K a-gram see 1930, p, 274. Bin*/ in the an tiki sense 
occurs in MI. iv, 71, M. T&gli. a, H, 0048, etc.: cf. pp. 393, 566. 

73. Mr Tagh. o. i, OUiG (wood, c. 11^5 x 1^5—2 cm,, com¬ 
plete ; hole for string at r. - w 11. 2 of cursive dhv-wn script, 
smudged and partly erased). 

[1] ^ | ( Ho . zo . pagi - jjs]de , Khyun . po . [Suan !] . kno 1 
[2] |hog,pon] 

“ Ho-zo-pag regiment: KhyuA-po Bnan-kon r corporal/ 
Khtjuti'po is the name of a Tribal division of Tibet. 

7 L M. Tagli, c. I + 0031 (woe>cI p cl 14 x 2 em. T complete ; 
hole for string at r.; I. 1 of cursive dhu-mn script, in part 
faint), 

"^ | - | IJo .tsho . pagi , sdc ] s£e. lo, Sfa^gEypr, | 

+A Ho-tHho-pag regiment: the anedo Sa-gzigs/’ 
sne-lo is apparently a military title. 

Mentioned also in M, Tagil, b. i, 0038 and 0093 (quoted 
avjmi) and 0 . S # 006. 

Kka-dm-hi~$dt * (Kiia rlm, a district in the Nob region). 

Mentioned in MX t xiv, 121 and 129, and acini, 3, 
Khar-sargyi-stl?. See Mkhar fl . 

* Ehri-boms-hfi-ade (Khri-boms. in Tibet). 

75, M, Tagh, e + iv. 0033 (wood, c, II X T5-2 cm., cut away 
at bottom : hole for string at r.; li, 2 of cursive dbu-can script)* 
[1] >* | . | Eliri .boms.kyi.sdc.Dbyen.Hphan. [2] la. 
r[tJon [ 

“ Khji-bonis regiment: Dbyco Hphan-b-rton/ 1 
Mentioned also in 51 Tagh, e, Lii, (1063 and H p 0. Dbtjen 
is an unknown surname : dben means 11 anchorite *\ 

* KhrUkii((tait)*iji^di? (Khri-tha, a Thousand-district adjacent 

to Fldnc, in Tibet). 


1 For toil. 
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76. 1L Tagh. c, iv, 009 (wood. c + 14 x 3 rm,, complete as 
new ; hole for string nt r r ; I, 1 of cursive dbu-ean script). 

r | : | Khri : daii. gi: ade : | fibre : Pan : legs : | 

" Kliri-dan regiment Hbre (error for HtLre or Hhro ?) P[h ]- 
andega/ 1 

77, M* Tigb. e. iv; 0041 (wood* c. 13-13-5 X P5-2 cm., 
complete ' 3 hole for string at r r ; ]. 1 of cursive dhti-caji script, 
in part faint), 

|| [Khrij r dari.gi.sde.gsen.Ci[s],[p}i 1] | 

** Khri-dan regiment : the gien Cis-pah.” 

On g&n see supra, pp, 389-90. 

* KHni-goins-kyi-ede (Khri-dgons + a Th r_ms.ii nd -district of 

Hbro, in Tibet). 

T9. M. Tilgh M 0392 (wood* c. 14 x 2 cm. t complete; hole 
for string at r*; 11, 1 (+ upper parts of another) redo + 1 (a 
different- hand) verso of cursive dfm-ean script), 

[Al] \® | Khri.goms .gyrisde.Hoi,god,Byan.byafuB] 

[A 2] Tift (cha ?),[bar ?j.[pan].gtogs P te so 

[E] , ; [b (U^gyi.bfau j| 

“ Khrbgoms regiment: Bjan hvafiB of Hd-god * , ■” 

* Lan-mifi^de (Lftn-mi, a Thousand-district of the Pa-tsab, 

in N.E. Tibet), 

79. M. Tagh. a. iv p 0077 (wood, e. 13-5-14 x2^cin. T 
complete ; bole for string at r.; 1L 2 recto of square dbu-can 
script; verso 1 ahmm of the same). 

[A 1] | ; | Laii myihi: sde : rtsi: Kin ; lod : naii [A 2] 

gcheg : mji : chad i par ; rjes : gtsho [B] . _ d 

Lafk-myi regiment: rtsi Klndod writes requesting . . , 
not to be punished (1}J T 

The meaning of risi and of gtiheg is uabiown ; but cf. 
tseg in a. k, 0068, and supra, p. 390 (Uhcg = hftegx ?) m 

80. 1L Tagh r c. k T 0034 {wood, c. 10-10 5 x 2em_ r some- 
what cut away at bottom • 11. 2 of cursive dhu-ron script, 
somewhat faint). 
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[l | * || [L]—.myi.?dc. \ Kog. Hsfliu.sgyes [2] hog.pon 

11 Lan-myi regiment, Kog Hsam-agyes, corporal." 

The surname Kog or Ha-kog recurs infra, p_ 503, and else¬ 
where* 

81. M. Tugli. a. iii, 0033 (wood, e. 11x2 cm,, complete ; 
hole for airing at r,; 11. 2 of cursive d&u-ca#t script). 

[|] ! ; j Lau.naji.ade Zims.Btag [2] rtnn 

** Lan-myi regiment : Blag-rton of iime (in Tibet)/' 

Further mention in M.L, i P 23, ami 3L Tagh. a. iii. 0013 
(quoted &upm}. 

Lhfig , , * hLtfU 

Mentioned in M. TagK, 0492 (quoted 1930, pp T 56^7). 

*■ I+ho'hrag-fji sde (Lho-bmg Thousand-district in 8.E, Tibet), 

82. 31 Tagb. a. ii s 0028 (wood, e. 12-12-5 X 2-5 em, 
complete; hole for string at r.; H. 2 of cursive dbu-<aA 
script, the second L faint). 

pL] >* | Lho.bmg^gyi-Hde.Lbo.kol. [2] [gaol] 

lL Lho-hrag regiment - petition of Lbo-kol. 

83. M. Tagh. c. i t 0023 (wood, <s* 12-12 5 x 1-5-S cm, 
complete ; hole for string at r.; 1L 1 recto + 1 leraoof squarish 
dh\t-rtTu script), 

[A] ** || [Lho * brag . gi], sde . | Sprag . Eaaip , kon * 
(B] bsupo. | 

u Lho-bmg regiment : Bsam-kombsan of Sprag[ft). +t 

Mentioned also in M. Tagh„ 0264. 

* Man-kha**ie (idafL-khar (gar), a Thoii«and-dktrict of Hbro, 
in Tibet). 

84. M. Tagh,, 0343 (wood, c. 125x2™., complete; 
hole for siring at r.; 1. 1 ol cursive dbv-mn script). 

$ | . I M&fi.khnr.sde.li | 

lfc To the Mafi-khar regiment/ 1 Also in a. iv, 0012. 
jlf khar'Sar-gtji-sde 

85. M. Tagb. a. Iv, 0087 (wood, c. 13-13 5 2 cm. com- 

plete ; hole for string at r. j I!. 2 of square dhu-can script). 
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P-l "^ [ : | CM]khsi.sar.gyi.[sde] j Mon.chuii.In 

[2] gaal [#«] pa. 

" Mkhar-ear regiment; petition to Moa-chuA," 
Mraldtpkan-gyisdc (*' Fatigue-benefit ' regiment ) 

M. Tagb, b. i, 04)75 (wood. c. 12 x I l 5—2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r.; 1.1 of cursive dbu-ain script, in part 
laiiitj, 

* i ^ ■ la [“e] * [ifcf - ed[e] . thag . bar , Rtses . 
phyan■ 

‘Mfjal-hphan regiment: middle-rope Eteee-phyan." 

On tfiag-bar ace .supra, p. 385. 

Further mention in M, Tagh. b. i, 0022, and c. ii, 00*5 
(quoted above), 

MM-pahi-sde (possibly connected with the Gfial Thousand- 
district of SJL Tibet; but see mpra, pp. 385-6, and 
compare mnaM-pnhi-ihti thitgdxiT, 1930, pp. 93 4}. 

87, M. Tagh. c. Hi. 0017 (wood, o. 13 x 1 -5-2 cm,, complete; 
hdc for string at r.; 1L 2 recto -f 2 wreo of cursive dW*a« 
script, rubber] and in part faint). 

l.Al]^ || Skyi.atod,gyi.a[dJc, S-e-.[talijal. [gii ?] , . . 
[A2J rfii —,[eh ?]en (fcahug 1) | 

I.B] * | : j Ufial: pa . hi: ste ; 

“ U PP^ Skyi regiment: S-e-,tshal land . . . 

Mhal-pa regiment,' 1 Also in c. lit, 0078 (paper). 

On the Upper Skyi regiment see infra, p. &G0. 

MLUn-khjab-hji-ndf (“ Watch-tower ” regiment; cf. Nos- 
dpan-mtJiuii-kh yab-foji- xde) 

Mentioned in M.J.. Iviii, 001 (quoted mpra) and j*v, 003. 
MtjQii-rohi-sfo (Myan-ro, a tribal district in S.E. Tibet). 
Mentioned in M, Tagh, b. I, 0005 [quoted supm). 

( flo doubt related to Nag-Sod, m the Nob 

region) 

88. M.L t xxvili, 0010 (wood, c. 13 v 2 cm,. Lrokf?n uwaT 

at r.; 1L 2 recto of cursive dfa-can script; m traces of 
script). 
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[A I ] | Nag (b ?). khrid, gyL&de, Rgyab, b£cr. gyi. 

meki ... [A 2] gwiLbah I 
“ Nag-khrid regiment : petition, of Rgy&b-bier/' 

Nag -iad-kgi-ide (Nag-sod* a district in the Nob regkm)* 

09. M.I.. sxviii, 0034 (wood, c, 7-7-5 x D3 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; LI. 2 of cursive dhti-wn script). 

[IJ ^ \ Nag Ha.kog.Bor | 

[2] dod.sde | rtssvn | 

“Nng-iod regiment: Ha-kog Bor-rtsan." 

Further mention in ALL. ii, 32 ; xiv p 76 and 124 and 129 
(quoted supra). On the surname Htt-kog, see p. 561, 

Nag-tetmhi-sdc 

90. SL Tiigh.. 0573 (wood, c, 13-5 X 2 m., complete ’ 
holr for string at L ; hi of squarish dbu-mn script), 

^ I : | Sag.ftshvehi] : rfe : rria : Hbur . lod | 

Sag-tshve regiment : rha HbLirdud." 

Rha = 11 drum 51 or “ camel T1 ? CL p T 309. 

91. TL 3 (wood, c. 11 x 2cm., complete; 11. 2 recto of 
square dbu^can script ; L 1 verso in a somewhat different 
hand). 

[A 1 ] & || Nag . [tali] veh i . fide. Skyar .Kb, grigs 1 dab. 
res. byi .a[tta]. thus [A 2] Lde . * T gyLrtft* thus . khyihi . In. pa | 

[B] £ifi.San. 

aL Nng-tshve regiment : with Skyai Klu-grigs. in pucoesaioo 
first called up Lde . . . the Hrat e-alled up of the Dog year. 
Shl-fam/* 

Nam-ru-pag-gi-sde (Nam-ra district in Tibet ?). 

92. AL Tagh. c. i, 007 (wood, c. 13-544 X 2 cm, complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; hi of cursive dbu-^an script). 

A* 1 . | Nam.m.pfigi.sde.&djii,Kln T brtnii 
41 Nam-ru-pag regiment ■ ivhu Klu-brtan.’* 

On tchu see supra, p. 389. 

Further mention in 02$3 t 0522 ; i, 0015; a. v. and 
0031; c. ii r 1X342 ; v, 0030 (quoted supra) unci a. iv. 0033 : b. ii, 
0038 ; c. ii, GQ9 ; c. iii. 005; c. iv. 0040. 
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* Nert-lar-f/tfi-sii? (Gflen-dkar, a Thousand-district of Laps, 
in X.E. Tibet). 

P3. M. Tagli., 0193 (wood, c. 14 3 x 2 eta., complete; 
II. 2 recto 2 iwb of cursive tf/m-cati script). 

[Al| Sen.kar.gvi kho.ham.Sa.ltes I 
[A3J sde 

[B 1 ] rtse - rje . ehu . nuhi, sag , [rjejd . htshai . kin , khmtn . 
dn fB2] mchis | 

" Sen-ktt regiment: tho rium Su-legs. in the city desiring 
« commission ns Under-Chief.' 1 
On itoHtomfn) and nip-rjcd see pp. 300. 491, 

94, 31. Tiigli. a. vi r 0014 (wood, c. 13 >: 2cm., complete; 
hole for string at r.; L 1 of square tUm-can script). 

** fl Sen .fear.gyi, »Je. Ldog.ge. Lha .skyes | 

'* Sen-lmr regiment Ldorj-gt Lha-skyes.” 

Ld(Jit)og-gf: is a surname, recurring elsewhere, 

95. M, Tagh. c. iv, 0039 (wood. c. 12-5 x 2 cm., slightly 
broken away at bottom : hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive 
dbu-can script). 

^ f| Seu.kaT.gi.6tle.Dbali.Kbft.inyi | 

“ Sen-bar regiment Dbah Kha-myi." 

On Dbah. a elan name, see supra. 

Further mention in M. Tagh. b. ii, 00-14 (quoted supra). 
Ni-MG-hag-tji-xdf: 

Mentioned in 34. Tagh. e. iii, 0019 (quoted supra). 

Nos ■ djxm - tn dftou thgab - tgi - sde (“ Direction - eommander 
Watch-tower regiment 
^I-Lj xiv% 0012 (quoted $wpTa m p, 543), 

* Phod-karujyi-fdc (Fhod-dtar, a Thousand-district of the 
Pa-tshab, in K.E, Tibet), 

Mentioned in 31. Tagh,. 0201, and b. i t 0095 (quoted above): 
dso (?) in 0302. 

(Rgod-lditi district in the Nob region). 
Mentioned in M.L, xiv, 41 and 1»5 (quoted Mpfu) and 008. 
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Bgod-t so i-$de (Lower Rgod-tsan district in the Nob 
region). 

Mentioned in M.I.. viv. 000, 39* 41 : exvIL, 9; IviiL 004 
{quoted supra). 

R*pd-tmh'Rtod-kyi~$dr (Upper Rgoi-tsau district in the Nob 
region). 

Mentioned in M.L, iv, do ; xiv, IDS 1; xliv r 7 (quoted 

'Ftipro). 

Riun -fjt 

Mentioned in M. Tagh. c. iv p 0035. 

Rfiul-m o-pag-gi-stfo 

90. M, Tagh. c. l f 0013 (wood, e.\ |Ch5 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r.: 11. 1 reck* -\- 1 (u different hand) verso 
of cursive dbu~can script). 

[A] >s [ Etshal. mo, pag, gi. sdo | an uh + £ur. Stag. la r re 

[B] Pvi ,rtse || 

“ Rtsabmo-pag regiment: ma^ut Stag-la-re. Pyi-rtae 
{fl pktfw-name)” 

On f fitih-iursee supra„ p. 

Another mention in M. Tiigli, b. i. 0095 (quoted j upra „ 

Rihon?gyi-sde (Rtse-thon., in the Nob region)* 

97. AI.I., xvi. 22 (paper, fol. No* 57 in vol*, r. 23 > 4 cm., 
discoloured and irregularly tom away all round; 11.4 [and some 
vowel signs of another) recta 4- 3 (and some lower parts of 
a preceding one) wrm of cursive dbu-i'an script. Ln part faint. 
Rtse. htiion. gvi. sde, Tor. hgu. M* n . skyes. 1 a 
" To Tor*hgu Mah-ekyes, of the Ktse-httum regiment/ 1 
Ttyr-ftgu is probably a surname. 

Further mention in M.I., xv T 0012 (quoted 1928, p T 589}. 

$an-$d# (named, perhaps, after the Lop-nor kingdom of 
Sans or Mo-iSaha or the Ti bet an Sans Thousand -district}- 
9B r M. Tlgfa., i 0025 (wood, c. 12 x 2 cm. complete ; 
hole for string at r.: L l of cursive dbu-ctiu script)* 
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1 Sa£i.sdc.Dbah K Myes. tdhab j 
" regiment; the Dbah Myes-tahab.” 

Further mention in M. Tagil. a, i, 0031 r and c, U, (XH6 
(quoted supra) and in e. i T 005; c. ili, 0044), 

Skyi-stod fyi-tdr. (possibly = Skyid-stod, a Thousand-district 
in Tibet; but see 1927, p. 816). 

"* M Tug},, c< iv T 0027 {wood. c. 11 x 1*5-2 cm., com 
pletc r hole for string at f,; L 1 of cursive dbu-ani. script), 

: j . fcsky[ i ]. stod, gyi, ale, kho. nan. Chits. riga 1 
** Tapper 8kyi regiment: iirHktm Chas-rigs.” 

On fchfi-}\an free mtpm, p. 3Sft* 

Further mention in M. Tagfc. a, ii, GOTO {quoted supra). 

* Ste-hjtim-sde (Ste-hjam, a Thousand-district in E. Tibet). 

1U0, M. Tagil, a, ui, 0026 {wood, c. 12 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r.; 11. 2 of square dim-can script). 

[1] ^ : | Ste.hjom.[sde I].g§en,Phan.legs,gyi 

[2] slftg.pa.tlmm.po.bzag | 

‘ Hte-hjom regiment : thick {hthtg -po, or packed, thum ) 
fur-coat of gstm Phan-legs delivered.” 

»» PP- 389 90; on fait}, pp. 392, 559. 

Spijiii -rtsa n-ffi-sde, 

l<d. M. Tagh. e. ii, 0016 {wood, c. 11 11*5 x 1-5-2 cm,, 
complete; hole for string at r.; 1. I of cursive dbnettn script).* 
’'M s pyi[h 2'j-rtsah.gi.fide, | se,[G]u.btsan.ba 
•Spyiii-rtsan regiment: te Gu-btHan-ba ter se-gu 
3tsan-ba ?).” B 

On se see supra, p. 389. 

Tsh/tk-mi-sdr (Perhaps = Rtstan-mi, i.e. Chitral). 

Mentioned in M. Tagh., 0513 (quoted supra, 1930, p. 58). 

Yaii-rteaiii-ffi^&de 

Ife M. Tagh. o. iv, (102 (wood, c. 13 x 2 cm., complete; 
hole for string at r.; 11. 2 of cursive dfa^an script), 
tlj ^ || Yah.rtsan.gi.srie : gu rib.Nags.rye.sgor | 

1 f below |t nP . 
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[2] had.ba.zL pa | 

* fc Yan-rtsnn regiment: in the house of ga-rih (slave ? j 
Nags-rye . . / p 

103, M, Tagh,, 0262 [wood, c. 14 X 2 cm. 5 complete ; hole 
for string at r.; 1L 2 recto — 2 (in a different hand and for 
the moat part erased) versa of cursive dhu-can script). 

[A 1] ^ | ■ | Yan,rtsari,gi hjor.Mycs.slobs | 

[A 2] fide 

[B J | | : | Yan<[rtHsi]n*gi,sde.-e, * ,n.mchi . . 

[E2] n&fLije.po 1 m[chJid.gso(l) 

Yan-rtsari regiment: A/or ^Ives-slebs. Yan-rhsan rogi 1 
inrnt ; letter petition of, ., [to the] Home Minister/ 1 
Hjor is probably a title : see p. 38*}. 

Further mention in M. TSgh^ 0050* a* i\\ 00121 ; b, i a 0095 
(quoted supra ); and a. iii, 0021. 

Ytir-skifan-gi tidt (" Yarkand regiment T ). 

104, M. Tagh, s 1*544 (wood, c, 13 x 2euL t complete ; hole 
for string at r„; L 1 of cursive dbu*am script), 

Ynr r F-kyFi n. gi. sde. | Pu . bag. yul. mthoii. 

M Yar-skyan regiment: Pu-bag, local surveyor.” 

On Pu-bng see supra* p, DTtL Yul-mthon is perhaps used 
as a surname, here and 1028, p. 585. 

105, M. Tagh,, 03S0 (wood, c. 13 X 2 cm., somewhat 
broken away at top 1. ; 1.1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

^ | * | Yar. sky an r gi.ede. spun, drug, Lega. 
ip Yan-akyaft regiment: six brothers Legs." 

(So correct Innermost Ama w p. 1035). 

* Ytl rul^hfi-sdi' (Yel-nib, a Thousand-district in N.E. Tibet), 
]06. M. Tagli., 1616 (wood, c, 13 x 15 ckl s complete; 
hole for string at. r.; L 1 of squarish dbu-oan script). 

\ : | Ye(1].rab.gyi.sde. | LQ.Legs.sronla(sroiis ?) 

11 Yebrab regiment: (to) Lo Ix?ga-sruh[B]." 

Further mention in 1A Tagh. c. ii, 0038. 

1 TLmt syJIttilea ajiart and in a different him d. 
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* Zom-sde (High Zom. a Thousand-district in N r R.. Tibet). 

107. fiLL, xiy, 0061 (woodpC. 7*5 ;> 2 era,, broken away at 
r. and at top ; remains of hole for string at r.; trucea of L I 
of cursive dhu-am script,] 

[>9 || Znm.sde^bl- n | ?] 

11 Zom regiment * * *” 

Note that Zorn seems to be different from the Hdzom of 
the Nob region ; see Ndzoin)-kifi-xd* [uupm)> 

, - . dtth-phij ifi -poh i- 

Mentioned in M. Tagil, a. ii r 0097 ► 

* . . mkhar-gyi-Ade (— jK nit-khar-gyi-nde ?) 

Mentioned in M, Tagli., 0289, 



1 he Origin of Banking in Mediaeval Islam i 

A contributJon to the economic history of the Jews of 
Baghdad in the tenth century 

By WALTER FISCI1EL 
{Otmdmdtd /rem p. 352.) 

V* The Aunvnmfi of the Court Baxters 

we describe as bankers persona whose profession it is to 
administer, procure, and supply money, 1 then we arc indeed 
entitled to count Joseph b. Fhinena and Aaron b. Anuam 
aa bankers iu si quite modem sense, and in view of their 
almost exclusive dealings with the Court and its offimufe, as 
Court Bankers in fact as well as in mime** 

Their professional activities to which we now turn* may he 
Summed up under the following main categories:— 

A. Financial Tnmsad&m. 

{*) Administration ol Funds. 

(fj) Remittance of Funds. 

(c) Supplying of Funds, 

B, MermniUe Transactions, 

A. 

{a} Administration of Funds .— 1 The Arab sources of the 
tenth century reveal a prodigious desire to noeiiMulate 
money, a mod rush to get rich* 1 The appetite for money 
was only equalled by the fear of its loss. 

1 mx Weber. GnmAnw dvr Sozud^rnmit IL JFir ixhaft vnd Gmtt- 
TithLngrn p 1 02^ pp. P2-3 ; tf. dso tba eufu a ant bur 1 ,i mlualik 
1&23, pp. 223-S3& 

1 

1 Hie words hj r u h%h official Mo a typirol ns predion of this : " Already 
wbra f W54 u little boy I meti la heard bJI tlie money [ received at a j^ea- 
^1** (Tow, U). 

/ILtS, JULY L 033 . 
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This phenomenon will be discussed fully in another 
connection. Here it may suffice to state that officials and 
merchants, who wen; the mainstays of this money economy,' 
were afraid of the interference of the State, which was able 
to gain possession of private property easily hv the then ho 
universal method of confiscation.* 

This feeling ol fear ami uncertainty caused people to took 
for the safest place in which to keep their money. To this 
Hid the oddest ways and methods were invented. Gold and 
silver were hidden under the soil, 5 in wells,* in cisterns, J in 
bums,* among clothes, etc. Money wns even invested in 
jewellery and trinkets, a# well as other articles of luxury, 7 
only in order to prevent the State from snatching away one's 
not always honestly gained lucre. 1 * Real estate owners could 

1 Fide the Hodbloginalfy iflflnsotfre | laflMgfc In Tgr.. i H p- 243- 
\ iGrr p. 4 12, B&ys rightly : lfc Im ti/JO Jhhrhundert e>i d«r rtiuhe KaliNinnm 
gndnu dor frili^r der jetzt mutt rialJ anipraohuTPll gowflrdfliwn mchaii^ 
mci jani&rhen Kultur/ 1 

1 Ap to tlie- meaning <iE tbits word and tin? e-volntion nl Its signification,, 
vidi CL Huart. ZDMG^ vo|, WtRieDB). pp, SSft-7, and A, Fischer, ZD.lftf.. 
Tol.Jxhr (1910), pp. -1H1 -4. I (If*l at length with the inetilUlloR of a 
dJ fluiuddara iu my 

» Jfwfc* 41ft; ii R 74 + 137. After the di*th of the Emir 

Abu*! Huj&in Bullbm a LEife mail?! of alt the fllK*a There M* Ifloncy 

WRfl bidden* 

* Tan.. U y 210, tell* us that more than Jlnaffl were taktfl mi of 

a belonging to a mtToliant. I J^j). -Even the privy waa nB«id 

a hiding-ptaeo far money, trade 1 He tfot&ihxl and aninalng Etory in Itat-# 1, 
1^13* Other evidence in Afia£ J+ 102, where the Vizier himself i* said to 
have hidden in certtfpiHdh no Ns than half a mUIEoa dlnara, Till alao 
fiia^ ^ 272, 

1 Ibn lHald, e*L TaJlfimrt, pp. StV-tlh 

* J/Mb., 230; thli method La Rill I in uae In Algeria. Cf- nn this A. 
Rudd, Yom Wirtodkafiijftiit im Orient, Leipzig* 102o, p, 42, 

J Tktmkhl, Famj ba'd ,u h &kidda, i* 113; il* 17. Cl, C, H- Bicker, 
iiin M ituta!ier w /WuiFULf ud«fl T heijidg, 1024. L p- 133: u Auwr- 
deni war erne groase G&rdttfttbti fine niehl 211 TfiEuhtonda CkldanlBgo In 
emcf Zeit, 4er tiOch die Thc-^fiuricning dcr Werto-bjckl® Mr tlthmr gait 
a)b due ArbeUenlnAwm doa KapitalaJ r 

■ Naturally* immense fortunes simply disajipefirt-d Sj^cauM after their 
nwnrfa' death nobody knew ithm their tftumra were hidden : and on 
ibv other brand, great In^LLTW were of ten discovered hv mere chance, 
ms MUK 29®, 
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protect themselves against the clanger of loss by oonstitutmg 
thdr landed property a Waqf, 1 * whereby they at least 
could enjoy the revenue derived therefrom without fear. 
But what could be done with money hoards l 3 

Tn addition to hiding their money in the ground and else¬ 
where. people began to deposit it with prominent persons^ 3 
mercJumtflj 1 6 and above all with professional money'dealers 
or bankem + This way was chiefly used by the high officials 
themselves and the Viziers of the Caliphs, The bankers and 
money-changers, whose profession it was to engage in money 
transactions, were for that very reason considered to be the 
proper, safe t and reliable people to entrust with one's fortune. a 

So the habit was adopted by even' Vizier of the age of 
al-Muqtndir to have his own money-keeper, his own particular 
banker.* Naturally., tare was taken not to have such deposits 
entered in books. 7 * * * Thus b. al-Furut is sail] to have deposited 
huge autos with merchants g and clerks, without letting it be 
known* Another official, for reasons of security, deposited 

1 For i bn u i [xt^r^ i^bm cunii^tian rvtffl YOU Knwr, 

Eimnahm&udyd, p. 16; Bcckur* Mnirtipt* p. 266 nnd Idumstudkn, 
I^ipaig, 1024. i, p. 62 ; also W. BjaePfcnmji, pj KapstalentBiehu sj£ unJ 
Aulage im Islnm, Herlin, 11 MSO^ II* 1030, pp, 90 9S. 

B \\ Lon the ^iDbcrlun Na^r heard thil he was to be amateil, he firm 
of nil h&stened to deposit Lis money with other" (M*S Jbn, Illy 

J Vfcfc 102, tftt; /MM. l, 70 ; v. SoU. Ed, f is i r 

* IfisL, 44 ; rr^74. 

6 Tin t they weir by no means absolutely «oi« i# crvidnnt from Mink* t 
257. Haruli, tho governor of Ahwir.. ha A the banker* 1 hotim looted 
(bJjLJl jjj) And look alJ the money ihat wm found tbere a the lookers r 

own u well os Qmt of their olienta, A a to AjLk- of. I ho lexica. Of. aUo the 
Atorr in Muhorrmd, A'lim/J. Cairo. L30S. i. 20S. 

1 The banker of 1 hu al-Foml ™s Aaron h r Amr»m + &b well n.i Joseph h T 
I^iincas, Ibrahim \a aaiil to bftve been the banker o| Hamid b, 'Abtiis* 

{ilf i>I,, [i&; ll &+., 02 h 12 ■ II 225). "All b. Ub* alnoLiid lm? own -bl uartied 

I). Ahi K |sa (Wv^ BU t and 224] A of ibe Vizier itl Kliaiibl ib olw 

mentioned in Jfui^ 155. 

7 VidE, for iurtanco, IVit- r 33. ako *F*t, 7G-J*3. and Ttm^ ii. 83-5. 

* Thsc 11 morohnnl4 Tl moan the two Jewish court banker® h yA. t Lhe 

■rotioq ,+ Mercantile Trarisjict ion* ", p. 5S3. 

* Jfu*.,44. 
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a sum of 10,000 dinars at a banker's without having it entered 
either on the debit or on the credit page of Iris books. 1 The 
important revenue-farmer and later Vizier IJamid b. ‘AbMs 
deposited with the banker Ibrahim b* VyJianna a sJiun of 
100.000 gold dinars. 3 In the year MT, 10,000 Jiuhrs belonging 
to the Vizier al-Khaslbl were found partly in strong boxes, 
partly in the custody of Iris jukfxulh* 

It is only natural that niir two Jewish bankers should also 
be charged with such deposits. As court bankers they must 
lave been considered particularly re I table and safe, Their 
clients 1 were mostly Viziers, and particularly the Vizier 
b T abFurat, of whose deposits with the Jewish ban king firm 
wo hear many other ini creating things. 

Thus b. nl-Furat, after ]ris fall jis Vizier, was finally forced 
to confess that he had deposited a sum of 160,000 diuiirs 
[consisting of mSt al-mitjddara} with Aaron b. A rn r un a and 
his son, 11 The Caliph nl-Muqtadir summoned these two bankers, 
who confirmed the existence of this deposit and, at the 
Caliph’s order, conveyed the money to bis privy purse, 1 

AYe hear of other deposits of Ibu al-Furat w ith the Jewish 

bankers u rJ ^?- ! i) which he had to confess in the 

course of the inquiry that was instituted against him. 
The Jews were obliged to convey the money to the public 
exchequer** 

Ooseiy connected with their function of administering funds 
was the employment of this Jewish banking house as an 
address for certain illegal monies destined for the account of 
b. al-Furnt. Here, too, b. fd-Furat was the first to have 

1 Tan. t L 103-4. 1 Mi*k. f Sa; 22S. 

4 Jfiit, I5B. Here both methods of ttrausuring mouej hud beei i uhhL 

1 From otW momiy ImnEoctiofia £fc is dp** that their cjllfrirtfc were 

mXvikys cmjrtier*. Vixiwfl. high ofEk-iak, rte T 

1 l-S- Thia in (be only place that mentions Aaron b. AnimiEi 

tcgcllser with bin eon {v^ p. 350. n. 1)* 

I 1 ^" I 1B4 * A xeenion m MUk* 3 2*. ahow* imlv alight 

TanatiEHis. 

1 ‘Ant, 74,13 if. 
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funds (so-called "bribery money* 1 ) 1 remitted directly to 
Aikron h. Araram/ who credited, them tu the former's account. 
The Vizier, ol coorse s avoided creating any evidence of the 
existence of stick an account in the form of book-keeping 
entries, 3 

We also leant from TFtfcs^ 78—80. and Tan. r ii, 82—84/ that 
this greedy Vizier had yet another money transact ion with 
the Jewish linkers Aaron Ll Ainrasn and Joseph b, Ph incus* 
which even led to a sort of legal inquiry against them. Here 
we are told in a very detaiied manner how the Vizier increased 
his wealth by tr ansmit ting confiscated funds {tml nl-mumdrna) 
not to the Caliph's privy purse nr to the public exchequer 
as he should have done, but to his own secret account which 
he had opened with the Jewish banking firm. We owe to this 
passage not only further information on the bankers’ function 
of a dmin istering funds/ but also rather an interesting insight 
into the way in which the jahi* ad ft used to keep hia accounts* 

1 Of- H- 0. Aroadrot, Abbas id Aifininiiitmtkm in jts JRA8. t 

1 D13, pp. 83^. Mdl tilmartififi VM legitimate htnrdic^ to the financial 
morality of the timer 

1 Wui^ 334. 

1 In view of tho tact that the Hebron- characters wore employed in 
the bulk of JcwMl-A rabic writing* of this Middle Ag», liHifadFng Gnomic 
literature, at might not he oni of place to coneidor whether Ihe aoncinnt- 
bookaof the*e court ban ken were kept in the Hebrew or in the Arabic script, 
ifewirih court honkers of mEnluijCTwl Europe wo arc luld* kept their books 
not only La Ihe Hebrew acript hot aoitLQlim-w fa the Hebrew language, 
Aod then bad them translated into Latin fcf. M. IIorTmnnn. iMr GMhmtolrt 
c?i*r rfrntM-lKn Jvdcn r p. 117), There in on inutance Oti record even from 
tbe sphere- of modern 3 slam- Between tbD yoara 1&2S-T Jew* wore engaged 
e.b banker^ of the Pa*hn at Damascus. They had a monopoly ol all govern¬ 
ment banking buaineas. Upon thdr diemtiEHi] as the result of intrigue* 
their wrto Unable tu carry Gd tbe F&-*hn T -# bunlnra* beoanae 

I heir hooka had been kept in thp Hrbrow eoript. pick Rr.riw MsidrrmJ 
A ruV 4 Ikt max* 1D22 h p. 600 ff. h and my monograph baaed then. 1 cm, which 
Will appear abor%, 

4 Tbo differences between the two Tensions of tlics to it need not ire taken 
into consideration here, aa they do not affect tho RufrsUnre. 

1 Bee On thesc two institutions my Bcitrugz. nar Gc-tchichte. der idamiBchm 
FinaniiXTiealluftfl. 

* Tbla JHHIHgf, Goo, jpriTca ul an idea of tho very considerable iUfcOS that 
pAMed through their iLands- 
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and how those accounts were controlled bv the Government .4 
Fur these bankers had to fnmifih a detailed report and a 
statement of uU the funds that had been entrusted to them 
in connection with the Inquiry earned out against the Vizier 
b, al-Fiirfit. 3 

(6) Remilltuia* of Fluid *.—Our bankers not only took charge 
o£ deposits and administered funds, but also trausmittctd 
money. We must remember that in these times the endorse¬ 
ment of biffs was already coming into use. In the tenth 
century it was customary to pay debts not in rush only, hut 
to settle them by means of letters of credit. For such 

letters of credit or cheques the expression sttftaja 
was used. 1 The purpose of this suftaja w hr to convey money 
from place to place without incurring the risk of transport. 4 
It wits thus a means of avoiding payments in coin to distant 
plaecB. By means of nueh a mftnja. whoso very essence is 
transaction at a distance. 5 the tradesman was able to carry 

1 Apparently the contra] of th 0 books of the jahbarih by Ihc goremment 
impl ifta I be official chnrnclcr of this office. 

3 The text uses the PipreHlhm lor the*® reports, Wo find tho 

SIII1D expression in connection mtb tlio AcLivitcrc of a jaiMQI in Afijjfc., 1H&W 
ir»S r IGt-O. It abawfl that these lAfifapiwrf were kept in ibe tiiier'l Diwun. 
VYhnt id meant by js explained by the JTifi6 Mafaiih ah'{/Jin* ed_ 

Vlotcn, p, C4. Vidt also Ton,, 1, 42, 1^ l7Eh The jiihhrvtk bail to unite 
detailed receipts lor nil money matters {jjj). 

1 Wahirmund, J/ajidirdrfrrtueA, b.v-, tender* the espr™ San with “ KmliU 
brief”. Bcloi, Fpaob,, with k ' Ibltrft do change hh ; Amodni {Gfcjrf., p. (52) 
with “bill of exchange'^ The iwenomto and legal nature a£ the #i tftqjm 
im the object of dclailwl exptanall LraA by the Arab lexUipgfOphcfS. Fide 
Liaiin m! 1110 + 123; Taj n? ‘iriii, ji, p r 59 ; trf-pnwiBj* i, 21:111; Sfahif. 

al Milk i, p. US1!; SpfcngcT, DirtUftujrtf of Terhmcat T*rm& t h d3Et-7. 

* For 1 lie whole qcjefltion see ft. GrawhofT, JP^h - muf btnHkfu dft 

Araktr, Gottingen, LSEHh p|i, 1-3&. The language of t^tUy ^airOFu. 
not Fffc modern Atab commercial parlance the old Arab terma 

Imre been Taplaasd by European loanwords* k»l-|i m Emfuu* iomfwk, jinL 
brtttMHS. etc. J 

* According to L Chddschmidt, Cmw if« lituufcbrctMs* 
Sf.uUgsrt* 1881, pp. Ittl-L tho ossenee of a bill 1 run-saiitkin ia th& ml 
or ideal movement ol Bums af money. Acconlinp to tlie inception of 
mwtiaml law a dlHemmc*- id ptaw between remits nod remit toe ie 
indispensable to a bill of charge. 
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larger amounts with him or to convey them without incurring 
the risk which in the case of cash was considerable hi these 
days. 1 Thus we hear that a man mndo a long journey with 
two servants and a guide, while his earthly richer consisted 
only of suftajtjs for 5 P 000 dlniirs. 5 

Money presents were brought from the Ahwaz province to 
the Caliph's mother in the form of a suftaji i for the amount 
of 3,000 dinars, 3 Even bribes were pi id in this way- 1 

The new Arab sources show very clearly a widespread use 
of that easy and riskless method of payment, 5 which simplified 
the manifold mercantile relations of the ‘Abband empire ol 
those times and was very useful for the rapid and safe settle¬ 
ment of business matters. H- Grasahofi'a opinion. “ Gunz 
vereageu fur die Erforschnng der inneren Beach uffenhdt 
des arahiHchen Kan dels und damit ftir die Erkenntms der 
Funttionen der sultaga die Hiatoriker ties Warns/* is 
therefore now out of date. 8 

But the contemporary Jewish sources, too, he. the Gaonic 
Responaa, throw light on the functions and scope of the 
mftaja. 7 

For instance, the money for the Babylonian academies 
was conveyed from Kainiwhn a to Sura or Fumbadita by means 
of such letters of credit, and it can lie assumed that other 

1 Vide MMr. 210, wh^rr a ship cf. Lum\ DkL, »-v,J carrying 

the- reveuuAft &F Ahwas to Dii^bditd ia robbed [jonx 319/931). 

* Ta it.. i T 194. 5. 

* Tern.* 1. 105, 

1 Tan,, l. 103. F urth or precis in out ttfit# j Tan** K -NX 93 ; LL, 6S0 h eie, ; 
Wvz-. 93 ft 

1 We learn ttir hodsb thing from Arab ppym Jragincnti ; cf. H, C. Bit kef , 
F'apyri dchrAt-E^ijikard, Htiiddberg, H.W, X IL 

1 Ibid., p. 10, 

T CL A . HarkArjr, Ttchubolb hartihnuim : tituditu und MtiU ilMtujtn, Bpribi 
1B87, It. Xu, 42A jpp. 21(1* 31 Si. No. 54* ( T j, 2Wb No. 5*2 <pp. 2U4}* 
All the r^pcui^A dealing; with tufiajtl are written in Arabic and not in 
Hebrew. Hm-fcaTy nmdprs the word by " Wetihuelfichcin M or 

*" AnweSsmaj ! ** m j* r 31fl F Xo, 9, 

1 Cf, HOW fclfl0 J. Mftnn> Trj.t» and Studied ift /ii^ry and Literature, 

Cincinnati, i h pp. 
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far-oU communities employed the same method* 1 This 
sufiaja -system was a source of legal problems for the Jewish 
authorities, as, for instance, the question whether, according 
to Talmudic civil law, a legal chum was pissiblc in case such 
a letter of credit was lost* The Onous answer was that the 
principles of Talmudic civil law *iid not admit the legality 
of a claim in case of loss. But us the Beth Din saw that such 
letters of credit con tinned to be used, it finally took up such 
claims in order not to 1 under the commercial relations 
among merchants. 1 

This tntftoji fa-system not only furthered private commerce and 
communication,* hut also helped to simplify and to rationalize 
the fiia social admiimtratioji of the government. For now 
t hese letters of credit also were used as a means of sending 
the taxes from the provinces of the 'Abbasid empire to the 
public exchequer in Baghdad. 4 Our sources toll us that in 
916 the public exchequer in Baghdad contained amiral 
sa/ntij that had come from Fare. Mahan, and the Eastern 
provinces,' 5 L Ali b, L fsa. who was then the financial inspector 
of Egypt and ^yiis. had 147,000 dinars of taxes sent by his 
chamberlain from Egypt to Baghdad by means of stiff ajax* 

The revenue fanners of AhwiLg,* of Isfahan, 1 and Fars also 


' On MitfiajaM from Baar& \v LUshrtaJ. r. HariuiYy, ibid. T N«r T A48, 562. 
On IhUt conditions n\ itndv nnd cheque in Donra* cf. tin- F-viJenpp of Nfcflir.i 
KEiutisu, «1 KtshcJff, p. (34. 1_T. Ma, ibid., i |" ft, 

1 HarLiu-y. ibid,, No. 423, npnd ,T. Mann in JQH, f x, p, 324, For the 
ill legality evf the wfuijn i^Ording to Idnmic thwirv, of. Th. 3V, Jiiviihelf, 
Ha*db**A it UhmUrhrn mo, p, 274. It'na r^Jed as a kind 

at 1 qm # ^liivli result oliii an UlicEi bmn-M to lln- partim. 

J A typnal pfoee of evliWiv frar the J3ouri=ihintf -Him of rtunmiTEG and 
thb cflnLniWBu of Btiftitjm in AVJ„ iti F pp, L3S-t+ p towmrdj tho end of the 

t^Lti erntnry, w Wb*t it MmOonB sight to 91*4 a bill of duqp fki) 
on n <™mfir*Ul Entirpriav drawn m tho mum f* conntry 3 II this ia 9 
SCinivi E > of pnilr-, then the mi-rt-hanta arc men' powerful thn.n tlir Yltien in 
EMi ftnd Wiyst * fr,r lbo far mor draw bUIa on big]] amounts fc , . that are 
accepted wiflt mm> rcadirn-i thitn tribute nndknd-tas^ 

*Jf«fc,.43. * 2f«t.. 1ST, 

IE Hii, Mist rr 140 ; f. also /frra Sd'id, «i- T all^ nwt^ p. 3^ 
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made uro of this * u/frijh-sy stcm and chose this- way o! sending 
their money to the public exchequer. It seems that there 

were special messengers _*) whose task it was to carry 

the letters with the mft&ja to Baghdad. 1 

In any case, this system of payment seems to have been 
common and familiar also in the Recounting offices of the 
treasury department that the author of the work Mafalih ai- 
'Vhlm T in e xpluining the "AbbasEd administrative terminology, 

has nothing to aay to Llie word sufiaja but CA ia well 

known. 1 ’ 3 

These letters of credit* that were sent to the public exchequer 
from various eastern and western provinces of the Ahbiirdd 
empire, had of course to lie cashed and exchanged. It 
happened not unfrequefitly that mtfiajm were left uncashed 
in the public exchequer or in the Vizier’s archives and were 
simply forgotten because of the responsible official's negligence. 
The Arab sources mention several cases of such a muddled 
management of the exchequer. 3 

It nevertheless can be assumed that they were cashed in 
most rases. Our texts do not tell us very much about the 
methods of cashing, neither do we learn how the govern¬ 
mental accounting offices dealt with the xu/taja in. their 
accounts. But it can hardly be doubted that the settlement 
oF suffaja business to connected primarily with those officials 
who were employed as jahbadh* This may bo inferred from 

the case of the kindred institution oF pakk {dL*) r * 

The bankers were the natural money-changers and agents 
io such payments, and must have played an important part 
1 MM* 1!*Ql 

* Ed. v. Victim, Uydcn+ 1895. p. 02, 

1 CL Milk. 23; 2132, 2; 350 

• CL primarily Iriad* MS, 3&S j alto 1T«, 73* 77, 235 ; 15&, 6; 

h. HO L. HnminL +2* 70, G, Jaoob p ^Bic lltevfcn 

Hjiurnn dm WwKmK" MSQ.% 10^, pp. 230-1 s MafMk ^*Ulam, 
pp. >0-7 Cf- iHwin ft! Ibn *1 »1n E tui (ftDWl* 40, p. 5SJ ; vd- iU. 
p, 250). Tan.,i + LOO; JRgL* iii+ 4S EL, 110. 
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whenever such. letters of credit were exchanged, Among 
others, our sources mention transactions of that kind hy the 
Jewish bankers* 1 In reading the following lines we get the 
impression of a quite modern money order ;— 
lf The Vizier b* ul-Furlt then opened his ink-pot and 
wrote jin order to his banker (jahbadh ) Aaron b. Amram, telling 
him to pay from his account and without any further 
admonition § 1 000 dinars to Abu’] Hasan ‘All b, *Isa. a& a 
subvention towards payment of a line imposed upon him. 
Midjimdn b, al-Furat. also ordered his banker to pay this 
'AJi b. Isa 1 T 000 dinars z from ids account that wan in Aaron 
b. Amraurs bank/ 1 s 

This money conveyance business, conducted m rash as 
well as by means nf suftajas, must also have been a source 
of income to the banters ^ and it may be supposed that fchev 
got a certain com minion for cashing tuftaja as we know them 
to have got one for cashing The relationship between 

our court bankers and the suftaja system can also be inferred 
from the fact that the Vizier deposited unpaid suftaja with 
the Jewish bankers Joseph h, Phineas and Aaron b. Amram 
os security for a considerable loan that the Vizier wanted to 
obtain from them. But this leads us already to another, to 
the most important of their business activities. 

(c) Supplying of Funds .—As the money needs of the Caliph 
and the State 1 became more and more considerable, the rapid 
supply of funda, especially for military purpose^ became 
urgently necessary* 

1 Jifw* r , 112. 

* lu * V***U*b mkm in FTm^, 300 307 . which la chnncturLuxi by a 

divcrtf-Kit Uirmhinlcigy, th* expression J| JjJ SljjJ) A±\ ig a i ■ri-rthdcGB 

'1 v ~ 118 BEisma fcu tiave been a fiiwi MlcuimH-EriktiTO 

phrase ; we havtf it aUn In Tan^ [, 43. 

1 The new ly appoint^ Yiwr Hus hdj» ch^ fallen Mint to bear hiE 
tinr - 7 "-hich 13 rather a at range practir*, It wan probabh the icaulfc nf the 
Vim*'* ^aliasfttion thal the ^ fflC fat* might m be hi R mm. Cf 
C- H. Becker, Irianutudinii J, p. 205 , 

i The Ofitul rate •at'-rnLE to have bwia m dirlmrn per dlh*f. 
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These extraordinary money needs gave birth to various 
methods of money supply, The method of revenue farming* 
of indirect levying of taxes was already employed as an 
excellent way of overcoming financial difficult h i s. The 
revenue farmer had to pay tho Caliph a certain fixed lump sum, 
and be moreover undertook to pay ike State partly in advance, 
thus enabling it to obtain cash quickly. Tint other ways were 
also used against financial crises. New departments ami 
offices were created, the administration was divided and 
subdivided into numberless offices and fnnetnana, not from 
udimiiistrative, but from purely financial motives, i.e. in order 
to increase the revenue of the State by selling such posts. 
The selling of offices to the highest bidder was a frequent 
occurrence, as was also the sale of crown lands and the 
arbitrary confiscation of private fortunes. The Caliph's privy 
purse was squeezed to the last farthing, so that it. could no 
longer ho considered as a reserve fund against emergencies. 
The Vkiers, the responsible chancellors ol the empire's 
exchequer, could hardly find any way out; for even the 
systematic economies of ‘Ali b, 'Isa, which reduced salaries,, 
pens tons, and other expenses, were not able to balance the 
budget. 

It prohaldy was in this situation that the Idea arose of 
calling in the aid of the Jewish ban kerb in consolidating the 
finances of the State. We are entitled to infer from the picture 
the sources present of Aaron b. Amrum and Joseph b. Phincus r 
that their importance for the financial economy of al- 
Muqtutlir's empire lay In their capacity as privileged money- 
BupplierH and money-lenders. Tins was really the centre 
of gravity of their business activity far surpassing hi 
significance all the other financial activities discussed above. 

We are able to reconstruct their functions ns money suppliers 
in rnnny of their details, with the help of our Arab sources. 

We know of three instances of credits being extended to 
the State by these financiers, 

(I) it] Wuz-t 173 u-za* we hear that the Vizier b. al-Furat, 
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during his first vkiaratej culled the Jewish banter (alyahbadh 
fil-rjnhwfi] Joseph b. Phineas,* who is designated as jljju V 

and asked Inin for an advance of money in order to rover 
expenditure on the officials of Ahwax for two months {mol 
shahmiii). It was indicated that as official tax-collector ol the 
province of Ahwlz he had sufficient guarantees in the form 
of later taxca, 3 But Joseph In Fkineas was not so read! I v 
induced to grant the loan. Nevertheless* us the report 
continues, b. nl-Furat did not stop arguing with him until 
he finally assented and grunted on the self-same day a loan 
for a month. Of course, b_ al-Furat without delay ordered 
his servant to fetch the amount from Joseph b, Phineaa, 

(2) The Vizier ‘All b. "Isa,, too* was obliged to ask the Jewish 
bankers for a loan in order to consolidate the public budget. 
He addressed them as follows 4 :— 

11 Ho you want, to avoid my inflicting penal ties on yon s that 
iDfiy affect you aurl your Jieira l£jfc) forever?* 

T shall only refrain from it in consideration of a matter that 
will cause you no damage whatever. At the beginning of each 
month I need an amount of 3G t OOO dinars, which must bo 
paid within the first six days to the infantry troops, 7 However, 

1 Probably about the yrar 311. 

1 Thfl toit rcnd-B l_L. 

* Only Joseph b. Phtiiras ia mentioned lm 
IVur^. HS, b and Tan,* Ji r whw* both Jwjib b. Phincaa and Aaron b, Allirnm 
arft refriTwl to aa umtincclcd with i-L g r-. 

Ihlff and the ft]] lowing janflafTf Eiut in iwo Turaions, but they do not 

show any import Ant changi* (H'u=., Tnn,, V\, 84 

4 Tbi- \ izinr nsftd thiu threat in order to force- thin Jpwtth li&nkora 

to comply hk Him. For thal they were not culpahl* ja i-vld^nt from the 
wholij Duurafi of evenla (which cannot hr roTiQwed herc owing tp coiiddtTA- 
Ijmu erf rpaceh p, 

1 The JVfHttaLan “jnu nnd your heir* 11 permits of bbnquH faring 
drawn AB to the organisation, of the banking firm (tj, p. 35fll. 

f L ™ lfl 2“ "rationed by urgent expenditure fur military 

purposes, l hat it WAB juat military expenditure that rendered A loan 
ncc^iwy tE BOI ^idr-atol. The nesd of Capital for Ktny purpose weighed 
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I nm usually not in posHcssEdn o! such n num t neither on the 
first nor on the BcOfmd day of the month. I want you H thcre- 
fore : to advance on the tot of each month a loan of 150.000 
dirhams, nn amount that yon, au* you know, will gefe back 
in the course of the month from the Ahvvaz revenue. For the 

administration of the Ahwaz revenue belongs to you 7 - 

■^Oi and these moneys (from Ahwaz) are a permanent 

advance of money to you, to which I am going to add (as 
security) the amount of 20,000 dinars that are payable every 
month by Humid b. Abbas. 1 This will be the compensation 
for the first instalment [and T shall be relieved of a heavy 
burden ]/ 5 5 

The two bankers, ho we hear, made at first difficulties and 
intended to refuse, 3 but the Vizier did not step urging them 
until they gave their consent. 

(3] In his request to this banking firm to give him a loan, 
the Vizier A Ali b, Taa could offer the future revenue from Lhe 
province ol Ahwfiz and other sources of income as securities 
and guarantees. Rut we also hear about another application 
for a loan by this Vizier— probably during his first viziemte, 
in the year 913 - -to the same banking firm, m which a fiscal 
method appears that had probably not been used by anyone 
before in the course ol 'Abha&id financial policy. 

54 When the Vizier All b. Tsa had to make payments for 
which he had no funds, he would take from the mere bants 4 

moat heavily on tho hn%rt. So Ifoat it tu jiaflt III the fin Wiping of Dm 
uriiLv t lint llii! citUil *yrt mi dfrvk^nl entirely new method*, Tlao Lnfl.ueao& 
of tic troops, mostly Turkish rnefCeDOrler, on tlie ftiXffl.iS'lbtTal.i.oci ad & 
fbok kepi htradiiy mending- 

1 Kt-re E hr- iniiMhinfa of this diamir^ed Vllit-r is referred to. Of, QfJ kim, 

EnryrlGjuzjJia nj i . y , 

* ‘‘Ihe words in brackets are only to be found in ^TanuthL 
1 The difficult It-: 3 at. HtfI nnule bv 1 hi- two bankir 1 - brre, too, shcaw that 
they did Hint, lift?* 3 nt that time much faith in th& solvency of Ibn 3 ftEatc. 
Thv refusal o£ merchm ntd of bunker* to gsvo money to the 8tntc oft^n 
l«J. tonrwrtr, ta dred» of Tioienos. Of. for il Inter instance, EcL, iii. p. 2£2- 
4 Vufe above, p. 34S, on ihe name of lk mercbanlisby which the two 
Jt'!Uri$h bunker* ten d^igltAted, 
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(aMtyjKJr) a lnnn of 10*000 dinars, the security 

lor which coasted of letters of credit [rvftaja) which had 
coins in from the provinces, but were not yet due, smd by 
giving interest at the rate of U silver daimqB on the dinar, 
which made the amount of 2,500 dirhams o month. This 
arrangement wsa made with Joseph b, Phin&ad and Aaron b, 

Acutami and their successors (bfr+UL* ^V*j) 1 for the period 
of sixteen years [and after their death]," 1 

Tn this agreement we have no less than the taking of a 
well-covered long-term loan by the government from the 
Jewish bankers, that was carried out with all the elements 
of an almost modem banking technique,, and this—more than 
a fnU millennium ago ! Without going into details about this 
document, attention must be called to some particulars that 
are of importance for the history of finance generally, not 
only for that of the 4 Abbiisid shntc ? namely :■— 

(а) The negotiation of ji state loan ua such.* 

(б) The payment of interest/ 


1 Hole this crfj^HLu-u anJ tba? already mentioned Ji hniri H T 
1 H ni. F 91, 9^13 : fflip,, II, 85, 4-S, It Knimpf, finnoiind^udf^f 
p, 14, 

3 The iQDthrtrj of rkFoijicng a finfturinl crifis by taking up n Icnn hthi^ 
to h&vr breuim: □seulI utily n t this period. A history ul guvcfiimeot loans in 
" A b L ad id times, which onubt to he writ I, L'a+ would OdinjirljsA ill the mcthtHii? o£ 


EPttine motley Jt. i oL Jfiifc, 164,213 H 220 ; 2r.tt fl.}. 

This Wlbod wna also employed totrr on in the reign *,[ tho Caliph ar-Rldi 
by lb* Vizier h r Muqla (on lid* Vizier, v. the study of A. H, Hurley in 
tvj th* feJumI nf Oriental Xtudie*, London. 1023-5, iii t p, 113 ft.}, 
wbi> obtained n loan (^^j) irons the mere haul ft, but was net nb It to pay 
st trnuk, BO that he had Ui give- them bills cm certain royemo-* rtncl id] them 
erown landi 32$: of- 200), Thk [a the origin Q [ Idamic 

icuiluJ lelh, Ml will be shown in dotAd later era. For Loans in Egypt cl that 
period cF. C II. Herkor, Bcitm/jr -nr GtstAirhir. Atwpten* uuftr ikm I stum, 
btnksjt.ii^, ilHJ0 T py, 38-0, 50; Mer r ibul 1+ 133, «*>. 

* AU b. ■!,» **» pnrfwbly the fir.r to „bb,L n a ],«„ bv pavmfi invest. 
,7: Kr ™ ,<lr - pp. 7. -■!, 63. The ,rnml LnU-rwt nit* wlla 

r ‘ tB a, “ ** b - «™w „ 

*“ t0 ' “ cr <***» 31a ‘ 220)- A«™d ine lft Tun., i . an, » moncy- 

, ’ hjln£er ^e' 55 * commiMioi, rate iif 1 dirbam p^r Jinir. 1„ DQr 
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{c} The pledging of uneashed letters of credit as security* 

(rfj The state's entering Into an agreement with ft Jewish 
banking house. 

JL Mercantile Tmnmdtons 

In revising the tinnncial transactions of these court 
hunkers generally, as our sources represent them r it must 
occur to one to ask : How were they enabled Lo meet the very 
considerable money requirements of the State '! For even II 
we admit that the guarantees and securities they received* 
as, for instance P the revenues of Ahwass. were cashed in due 
course, we still must wonder whence they derived such 
immense: money reserves of liquid cash. What* then, vrere 
the sources ol their wealth 1 

Their various kinds of business, such as adminis t ration, 
remittance, and supplying of funds, must certainly be 
considered as a more or leas important source of profit. 1 We 
may suppose that, first and foremost, the amounts deposited 
with them by court officials and Viziers (as we have seen, 
they were no small sums) 3 were not only hoarded, i.e_ kept 
in Lhc atrirt aenae of the word. In all probability they w ere 
made productive, Le. utilized as “ capital p " that u worked M 
lor them.® 

We must, however, take another source of their money 
Into consideration, namely, the trade in goods carried on by 

iti. 1 rAtf of iiUHVrhl j a ]3«irhr 30 per «nL About relation between 
dirham el mi Ulruir. of* K. \\\ Hoim?ytf F ,,r BeitrJtge ztix araLijsiL'bm Fiipvru^ 
lurgchung/' infom, lv F H>13< |i. UK 1 JT- r fiirthiL , r inijtruscts ill tbe bonka the 
Arflb gpognpbera* cf, also 3 : 4 I 7 F 5 . 

1 It ia lik^wie? A HI Alter of (.'nntroveray wbenrG ibe Jewish capita] iat* 
fif Ihetbnevnl Enrojc dnrivixi thtiir furtlJih*. Cf# for thu taHdub th Mffei 
On thiE, iuTniijutrOrii jnuunJ-renl. tlie prollt on landed property or both- 
rnenkl undertak ingB—I hr work of M. lIoflmlLnn, DfJ (rtidhfiadr! dfrdtutachen 
Jurfeti, Lripdg, IttlU* and W. Bum hart r (nr Judeu vnd d. WbltfMfiAfclm* 
L^ipzigt Hill. 

* Tie mun$ uf only flfat'n by xhz YLjier b. abF urat AmWUMni to 

mIDiOiiJj of LiTn&rA Cf, T$a- w ii F ; W irz.* 70-80, tUr. 

a Tllll*. ai a time when the tm product LV’f: irrisurinfi of proctufili mf'.tnh 
WM wuk&pctiftU, flflrtliD eiruJra were already using money not only as a 
TDcams of Storing wealth. 
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these " bankers ' p . It must be reirvembrrcdi here that- Joseph 
b, Phii Lean and Aaron b. Am m m ore also expressly called 
4i merchants 1 (at-tujjtlr ), 1 Our wmrccs often use the 
expression when they mean our jahabidhat. It can hardly 
he supposed that the authors, high administrative officials, 
whose profession deveh'tH i d the ability to distinguish sharply 
between depart men ts, denominations, and titles, should 
simply have used the expression M at-tujjur TF instead of 
jahtlhitlhaf for no reason. It is improbable tluit this is merely 
a case of tenn biological looseness , on the contrary, we are 
bound to infer frorn this difference of expression that these 
Jews actually dcsill in merchandise as well, although it 
only their financial dealings that the Arab sources show us, 
in nil their variety and many-sidedness. However, our 
assumption of their having engaged in mercantile transactions 
is not based on terminological evidence alone, hut is also 
justified by historical reflection. Business in money and 
business in goods were always closely connected, all through 
the Middle Ages , 1 According to AV. Sombnrt , 3 money-lending 

1 TF-uz., Sl r S 0.; Tira,* ji. IUJ, S S', In the work oF Miskriwoih, thr oniric 
of iTna^|.iki ji, PlunPM di>cfi not apppar utiiij, Miek. also avoids (be l' 1 sprt-^i on 
at jahhadhan fd-yuhuditfy&n in CuQtfA*t to Tan., nod Mrii. He 

rvfera to the two bankwfl with the mare j^neral clenommatioil ut4%jjftr. 
There ta no doubt, for Lnstame, that with this word Jfuk^ 44. 0S h nod 
other piij=.mgej| only m^4n our two tankers. This i a clearly proved by 
a pariU[el Tcnian in 'irdf 7-1. «hire tho bqlqi^ tut is related with Lb* 


identical dotaita. except that iu llsu.*] In Hired of We have, there- 

fore+ rrenon fnt rogarijjiiu' the wordn j'util | 4 i-ta _j.Ii in jli/ ink., -14 (the 

K nl-Fwrit hnd depoaitod ecmEuItmhta tom* therv), b* well as tbs* words 
in -Vut., 129 + as Merrmg to the Jewish banking dim with wbidi the 
yizit'j r aa WL- Bi« above, yjn?d to deposit targ* ammtnta of wawy. 

Mn ttaa Middle tinanqial aflaira were conduced bv merchants. 

The-founder nF ihc HottachiJd tanking Ann, too, w m At first a wholesale 
iPaiiiT, Ct K. K1 1 M.-ntMO’c, Dn* '/Matter i hr Fwj^t, \ t .hm t 1&™ J, 
Kuhwhvr, Wamihdniilrr muf tiiUbm*ltih*T im MilhtalUr, p. 204* snvat 
' Wnrenbandel nud Gekliuindei dee venrhiedmatr-n Art. inib^i.ndtrr d &9 
MHliiiugwAilfe G[nd im Mi ttotals nuta fin g»te miteixuL'idtr 

l „ KiU ! rniinrj ' der mit W “» tat in gtaFfttar Zell 

auob GjldhimlJvjTp m*boMnd^re GoMaintaltar and umjpkohrt ” 

, Jr^L F ' 1 3 “ ; itrfd “ sy,f J “ Jfn "‘"t n rirtxlmfM**, 

t , ... Not* homlrtui a juty-Jag : - Aus dor GfMWJw lit dor NapLuliimus 
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is only a a evolution o I trade, and the economic history of 
the Middle Ages furnishes many instances of the fact that 
Ibiinci. 1 * * 4 originates in commerce. The latter created the 
capita 1 for money dealings of larger scope. This process was 
also deeply rooted in the economic structure of the epoch 
io which these Court-Jews lived and worked. They probably 
began as merchants ill the proper sense of the word, who 
prospered and finally turned to money affairs on a large 
.-i.ale. Their firm, probably at- first a trading house, thus 
developed into a banking firm, and their purely financial 
undertakings gradually pushed all other commercial activities 
into the background. 1 


VL The Sources of their Financial Cafacitv 

But that these Jewish bankers, in their function of money 
suppliers, were not only dependent on their own capital, 
on the amounts deposited with them, and on the profits 
derived from their mercantile activities, can be seen from 
an Arab historical source that has only recently been made 
accessible to us, containing perhaps the moat enlightening 
information on these persons and the secret of their position, 
fn at TaiiPkhi’a NiahvSr al-Muhadara (second volume), 
editi d by Margnfiouth s and only there—we read in eontieo- 
tion with the loan agreement made with AH b, Tsa (ef. p. 580) 
the following statement about those bankers 

‘For they were never dismissed until their death; and 
they were appointed in the days of -Ubaidulltih b, Yahya ul- 
KiiFiijaniJ The Sultan did not want to dismiss them, in 
order to uphold lhe dignify (iL.) * of the office of jahbadh 


1 TV-tr trade prr«tj*,tfEy iuunprised t.hc RBino lirtirlrs of Oriental sammHte 

“ mentifined in lie report on the 11 kar|*nit<s ", rw, , 1 , Miuw 
JV/t. T u, p. 330; A, lli»a r a.y, Haiu.k-L 

l ^ oll ^ ahwl i 11 Strut d€ rActitfimiz Afa&t a Damn*, 1930. 

4 m - v of this Hiitnment, p. 3 T?L 

fWsi*n word is very mofrlx sia^J In 'Ahhitte terminal^ ; c f. T* n .< 
-<O k J ; JR IS_ tftf 1 - 


ft* Bte. 

**** JULt 1933 w 
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in the eyes of the merchants (jUJ^ so that the merchants 

might be ready to lend their money through the jahhadh if 
necessary. Were a jakbadh to tw dismissed and another 
appointed in his place, with whom the merchants had not 
yet had any dealings, the business of the Caliph would come 
to a standstill* 11 1 

That it was possible; to speak about the Jewish court 
bankers in such a way is itself sufficient to show how much 
they were honoured and trusted by the Caliph p uml what is 
mere important atill a how indispensable they seem to have 
been to the Court. The part they played must really have 
been a very considerable one, for though the Caliph in the 
twenty-five years of his reign changed his Vizier no less 
than fifteen times, though during that period the whole 
administrative apparatus was subject to constant rLunges 
and the general situation waft less stable I ban it hud ever 
been, ho did not want to dismiss them and kept them in 
ofBce for life.- 

But we owe to this passage more than this evidence alone. 
We could hardly have hoped for a more enlightening answer 
&b to the sources of their financial capacity, their activity as 
creditors t and the nature o| their banking business generally. 
For we see now that they could rely for their money- 
supplying on sources of capital perhaps no leas important 
ikon their own fortune or the deposits they administered : 
the credit and confidence of other rich merchants of their 
time. The secret of their privileged position at Court is to be 

1 Wlnle at] the puuj^i from I**!*- ii emaUiniiip evidence ahnqt the Jewish 
hankers are ftlsu to tra fern ml in a pa rail b 3 version* IMa particular state¬ 
ment ii Only to be found here. 

1 ESM—", hanSahm a dutjulal list containing tile names oE all the 

h^gh officials and peranialities vbown condemned to pay a drift (fRU^rlrj4fu) t 
including Turned uf \frlerE, governors* D[»an beau b. revenue furmurSi etc. 
It is Si[mi Scant that Joaepk b. Pktaftfcfl and Aaron b, Am ram are nrrt 
montionml, though the Mack list contains several persons thttl bom the 
title ofiwWwdA. Tivls, too, no he U*cd as an argument in favour of their 
privileged poaitlWfl at Court. 
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explained by their—and apparently only their—ability, bv 
virtue of their office, their reputation, the esteem and trust 
they commanded, ns well as their manifold connections with 
commercial circles—to secure from the merchants the sums 

of liquid money necessary for meeting the needs of the State 
and the Court, 

„ mat concrete 'ifltiils may we assume about these 
merchants , the jakabul tint's connection with whom the 
Uovernment valued so highly ? The commercial activities 
of that time were not limited to any particular section of the 
population, so that, a priori, non-Jews are by no means 
excluded. Everybody was caught by the tidal wave of 
commercial prosperity with its chances of gain. Christians 

“ weU M J ™* inters (^), moneychangers {Jjv-J, 
and merchants L^L"), and so were, especially ns regards the 
tw<> last-mentioned classes, Mohammedans , 1 
X<: vert heiress it is probably primarily oo-religionists of 
Joseph b, Phineas and Anron b. Arnmm that an? meant. 
Hus vie w is favoured not least by the reference in our passage 
to the feedings of solidarity and jwrsonsd confidence by wliitih 
those " meichants ” are comiected with the two coart hankers. 
It was just for this psychologically important reason that the 
Caliph never dismissed them. For only by keeping them in 
office, a« the text informs us, could ho “ uphold the dignity 
of their office " in the merchants’ eyes and get money through 

The factor of solidarity, which economic historians have 
ong ago recognized as a characteristic feature of Jewish 
participation in economic life,* was here, too, a factor of 


‘it t “™^‘ c ' uU ^ T * ftrG ****** i.a. in Mrffi. 135*. 
. . ' ", JOj ' anti 1n m »nv Other puwagpj. Time Mirfmm- 

Qlirtnio prdhibHivn. in money-lmdjn* «nJ 

rr.nJ ^ ^volatiofl, particularly on crop,, oaq be 

numcEnas rngtaocc*. 

L„;,^ n f>rr (JrWAflaJel far dtuUfhm J H fa„ ,> MUtetalOr, 

Kj J.'ri *1 r 1 H«cKtr, Ihr. Sitllvivj far Jnfan iui MiUtlalStr, p. 50tf : 

>nli, Ikr Ganff dz& WdfimMi im m \{Utrtnlitr, p. 4. 3 j ; Caxu + Sozml- 
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eminent importance. In the tenth century this Jewish 
solidarity was especially strongly developed because of the 
peculiar cultural und religious organ! nation of mediaeval 
Jewry* We knniv that at this period—known in Jewish 
history as the Gaoiiie eta J —Baby]onian Jewry was in active 
contact with all parts of the Jewish Diaspora (Khurasan* 
Persia, Palestine, Egypt, North Africa,, Rpain, etc.)* This 
clone connection was due to the position of the Babylonian 
academies of Sura and Ihimbadita, that were regarded by all 
these hJ ewish communities as their cultural centre. These 
relations took the form not only of a voluminous corre¬ 
spondence on questions of religious law between communities 
desirous of guidance and the spiritual head, the Gaou, but 
also of money contributions from abroad b>r the upki^ep of 
these academics . 3 This cultural and religious hegemony of 
Babylonian Jewry was partly the cause and partly the result 
of an economic hegemony, parallel to the general economic 
and political supremacy of Baghdad us capital of the ‘Abb arid 
Caliphate* 

The merchants t connected with our court Jews, very 
probably included not only residents of Baghdad, or Babylonia, 
but also persons living in the more remote provinces of the 
Islamic empire. Relations with Egg[A evidently existed, 

Egypt and Babylonia were closely connected in those 
times, spiritually as well as economically. " Egyptian 
Jewry, ’ says -iLinii, M no doubt received spiritual guidance 


nml WtriM^pfUgMcMthte r Judrn i m MiUtlaUtr. Uljaig, lSWfl; \V. 
Swinbart, Ehe Jude* Wr d. WirlAdtvfteletKn, p- 200 IT. J. Munn* Lc, h p. 32 cp b 
J uHLly rWBirb ; 11 Of grrat fiirUicraniie (nr ibe eipanaioa of the Jwiah 
trm4ft mnsi Imvr \mxtl tfuj solidarity that existed imonj; Jt-w* all uYt-r 
Lhfl Iijjispcira. The Hebrew langi3;i[ru also Beero.a to- Tm-vt 1 played here]a 
Imporinfit Unifying pure. 

L Far tin- ^mml 1inli'.Tiitui hL injj of tbii historical period, t, the general 
velibnon hiatoriw uf ifoe Jews by Grflia, Utibnnw, btnaluirg, Mnrs- 
MargoUm ou-. 

* lL Tbu Jews al a}L nxmtriEi contributed and fwk to the 

upkeep of the Mate of Iwtning tn Babylon and in Palatine " (Mum, JOR., 
*, P- 39J. 
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Iddhi the Babylonian. Ganns juicl their aeademiee _ . _ nn 
thp other hand, the Babylonian schools in their turn 
obtained a good deal of material support, especially from 
the numerous Babylonian co-religionists that resided in 
Egypt*" 1 

That relations with the province of Ahwdz must have 
existed is evident not only from the fact that. Joseph b. 
T’hineas and Aaron b. Amram were called the bankers of 

that province ( 1 but also from the circumstance 

that this province was the stronghold of commercial and 
Jewish commercial activity . 1 Ahwaz wns already in the 
ninth century a station and a commercial point tTapjmi for 
the Jewish merchants known ns the “ End unites In ita 
principal towns lived large Jewish communities which occupied 
an important economic position. The leading merchants 


1 X MfiriEL, JQR^ £, p. |5, 

* Vitk ir<i£ rF Sip 1753. ; Tan., Lip m. ffw the fcitfe of « jnhhadii nl-Ahwu ,a 
hftftuwcii upon ihi-.tu in virtue of their money (Hflaire with, She court or m 
* riband fur them ! MWam at any rate show them already advancing 
lUrjnev to the State in tbcLr capacity hm “ jahhadh kJAiiwim 1T *. 

3 Ah™* WR .1 uqd uf the merat IcmmUrti provinces of the 'AbliAajil empirv ■ 
H, Aft.iL, 33o h wham it u wk\: ±L When tlw revenue of Ahffiiz will atop, 
this empire will come 143 Cl also JfijiL, 343-^SO, 

* h ‘ n»ynlndhhaL ed. dfl Gocjc* TO., vi, p, 153; b. Fatih* «L dR 

B&A.r p. -70. There i b already l ccmsidprali]^ literature on the 
Hmiamt- H. HouTVVf h nn aaliaflie tvry explanation oi the name baa yet been 
Rivetn. On* of the recent cunjeotunas j=- that of ftimrjnsen, who considera 
Uwm to httvo boon traders from the Rhone valley, Lc, d! Rbodauloi * i 41 11 
|K mii l^'t invimiRi-iiililablo quo k* K&danitra . . . amt dra * fthoda- 
niri ce=it ;i dim des marc bond B et dee nmgftlt-urti du payn, dtl Rbono/ + 
AEJ.. ItMiT (i>4^ pp. 141-2. Fide to tiilrt a few named iakfiL from the 
ll^rmtea o Q the lubjoct^J, Bebippar, /*ir A Jiteg d*r Jmkn am rtryrfmh r;Pt 
rlTfcM ™ lt ^ in “ Btvn\kt:hr'\ oti- V. KriLtmf, \\\\£ r pp. l3g- 

1 j 2 ; tsebeffar &oic-hjMTEt. Znr GctrcfikAl? dcr Sgmr m Ahcmdhndt : 
MitteihLuge* ^ I^k nim /ur 

p- ^4-J < do Goo|e B /nfrntgJwMMaaJ Jtfaiwleisrrvflvfr in q 1 ? M trMclt&itwr-n itt 
]G0li; W Htiyd, dWlrfEKmf. 

E]iziR r i, jj r 12ofl Whotbnr t :b«re ea.Latod any raUtktofr botwB#fji 

t imo Jewish usimfuk rvtrt o( tbp n inth eenlnry oo min jj from five Weal and 
tbn pndwHlQri ot our banking Inn of the tenth century, wr aro not 
a uIo to dick from thr? noinrocE. 
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( jUid 1 Jw) of Tuitiir, 1 we arc explicitly told, were 

Jews, In Isfahan, whoso economic importance won for it 
the title of 11 the second Baghdad r \ the so-called Ynhudiyya 
quarter had long been known ad a groat centre of trude 
and commerce. 2 In Ahwaz 3 city, whose economic; leadership 
Ifi celebrated by llIJ the Arab geographers, the Arab sources 
mention at that time a Jewish money-t-lm tiger named Ja'qtlb 4 

no doubt by reason ol his prominent position and an 
Jr-ru.'Jl b, Salih fl and a Said b. Nazir 0 aa the bankers ( jtfhbadh] 
of ills'- Governor al-Barldf. Slriif, in the tenth century a world- 
port and a clearing-house for trade between Yemen‘Pcrftia 
and China, had then a Jewish Governor by the name of 
" Kuzbah " l Koz-bih). the Persian equivalent of the Hebrew 
“Yom-tob V 

These few data s alone justify the inference of a widespread 
international Jewish economic activity in the province of 
Ah was and ol her parts of the £ Abbimid empire, and it is at 
least not unreasonable to seek hero some of the “ merchants Tr 

1 Xf^k- r -^7. TJjq Jewish business men of Tusiar are repardcJ m 
bantfFb,. not M mittiUfMlHirtrfl; rif. jJro W, Heyd, Hkfmri, du comment du 
L+mnt, I^Mp^Kgi 1123* b pp, Sir L + :i4 I. Il will be recalled that ibc “ BtiiiH 
&nbl r, p ibo wlebmM IwaJura and uunJiaute of Egypt m the court d,£ 
[Lz-Zahir and al- ftlnslangir in the ctevontb century, were originmlly of 
TllhIblt,. Of* J. 3r|imii + Thr. Jciptii Mfffipi unJ in FalrMinc tmdtr the Falimid 
Uulijthat^ fc-ib 19120-2, ] R 7S-83, and Index. 

■ MnqmLL, 400; b . at Fatih p i54h I?S7 11 ; Inathr i # lS2 fc h ITO 1 . 

* CL Pr &hwHlf ifttrt im ttiltUtaiUr jwifh den aTahixhen 

Leipzig, 18^ IL, v. Index. Tbo L«iiaton«j of Jewish more bunts in iiTwi 
It* elrfO Attested by a Jewish-I'tfrsiiin liBamutfit of UjO ytAT 1020; &t>a W- 
FisiAicl in Jit if fifed, Berlin, 1932, tqL ii, b.t. JudistA- 

ji. 557 ff, Cf. D. B. ALkrgoIiautb T JQH-, ii P pp, 671-5. 

* Mi*K 350- 

* Mi#k^ B49; MUK il. 52. 

* M ijL, S4W, 57SI. Abdul a SaM b. Niiij Jr of the 1 bird century cL Tan H il; 
Itltimic Culm re, 1930, p. 181. 

ih 218* %Hll ; Hi :l. r lii, ISO. CL there !MflrHolionth's note to 
tbl* pasEiige, 

* iJifttc quolntkmB, gHe-u nbovr, merely represent A few gliiatiiiipg 
froni Arab icilfwit regarding Jewish cfj*TD,nicTcia| activity in the + Abbftsiil 
Ottl ipSiate. A ikirLh.fr nml Iptcinitlc investigation on thn subject is indeed 
one of the dcsidtanvU of Jewish lo-Auriail research. 
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sipdn whom the court bankers drew lor funds to finance 
the administration of the State, 

In any case, the material we have presented dearly shows 
that a commercial and banking organization was in erIntense 
at the beginning of the tenth century; its centra lay in 
Baghdad/ its headH were Joseph b, Fblneas and Aaron b* 
^hnram. the two Jews who acted as court bankers, and who 
had dose business connection# with rich merchant#—.lews or 
non-Jews—of Baghdad, Ahwar, and other provinces of the 
Islamic empire. These all fulfilled an important function in 
the economic life of the 'AbbaiSd Caliphate, and by repeatedly 
supplying the indeed desperate money needs of the State, 
helped to stave off its ruin. 


The Jewish Court Bonkers in the Li^ht of Guonic 

Literature 

I 

With the help of these Arab sources and in the light of the 
data they furnish, we shall now proceed to demonstrate in a 
particular instance how the Arab sources may contribute to 
the elucidation of concrete problems of Jewish lustojy and 
how a knowledge and understanding of events in Jewish 
history, which is based on Hebrew' sources only, may be 
supplemented by contemporary Arab chronicles. 

■ That the Jews of Baghdad and Babylunil coutituitd to engnge in 
hruuiriid upemt-itifii at a later Jwriod M also attested by our Boopc-pa, TM* 
materia], however, Is Kenrai lor another Study I only Want to point 
ml hurt- a passage brom the MS. al-Hamodham: TalrmSIatiVrikh aVT^hiiri 
[t Sled bv Amwlroi in Ifi'j^ h Li + pp. S- 9}, where ft Jewish lankt Aatoo 

ift mentionDd i n the vrar 04 L a* the jah fanfh of b r .Shiftad (^JI ^ 

-L^b Vida ftlao Etf-t iii, p. whnrc a Jewish banker named 
Abn All h. Fadlan j^Jl) in Baghdad nduttd to grant a loan 
to the Emir Paha ad- DauIaJi. whfi^h led to nn attack on Jew* In order 
Id get money out uf them. 
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In lf)10 L. Ginsberg published from the Oxford collection 
of manuscripts a Genim fragment 1 from which we quote the 
following *:—■ 

n~b TT idk nbrnri fan hz pi 
ms: r» *; ir:a b lmTjn f™ mr'ra.i 

urii maa i©» D'jRpn otd "bpa rw 
':r «tib fa ';r arrra a'aer uroi* 
oms^a pan ravh D'BCien nar pnx Y'o 
-mi *f:en nns ~zb iw rsi ntrpn 
♦ipian L xi ieim p d-ra urpo pcc' 

Ginsberg 1 * rendering of the passage is:— 

14 And thus whenever you have transactions with the 
Government, 1 admonish you to let us know about them, 
that we may consult with the prominent- members of the 
Baghdad community in the midst of which wt? dwell, namely, 
the sons of R. Ketira and the sons of R, Aaron „ , + uud then 
the Government * will deal with yon according as the Lord 
will aid your helpers. Thus do ye und not otherwise/* 

The task set by the publication of this fragment was tu 
find out the author and thereby the historical petition of that 
document and to identify the prominent Jewish personalities 
named in it + so far m the available data permitted, 

II 

The problem of the authorship gave rise to numerous 
suppositions. L, Ginzburg 4 himself thought that R. Joseph, 
R. Sandy us opponent, was the author ; J, Maim 5 attributed 


1 foattka (Qcni»-5tttdica) h New York, itilO, ii* pp, S7-S. 

* Cf. also ltjfjtirct R. Sehtrim Goon, ed, by B. Lc-wLn. Haifa, IBSl* 
p. i3iF, with afljilit emendatiiaraL 

71 F-gypt Vi - ri Ikon -at LI I a ptrjrincG of the “AbliiuiU empire, and thiiH sn-hject 
to Ike central gOFErnmatit in Uailiiind. 

* Tbldr, li* PP^ 422-S. 

■ Til |10ie-iSj p p. 467. 
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the fragment to H. Nehemiii, the fiiou of Pumhadi+a, -On 
the other hand, H, Malter 1 attributed it to R. Dosa r the 
son of E. 8aadya Gaon. Finally, J. N. Epstein 3 recognized, 
in the light of another document (published by D. Revel) 3 
in 1923 under the title Iggmt Rob Saadja Gaon f that the 
author of Ginzburg's Genizn fragment was no other than 
R. Baadya Gann al-Fayyfuni, who must have sept this letter 
shortly after his assumption of the Gaonate, i.e, in 928 , from 
Baghdad to Egypt* 4 

In effect, this opinion of Epstein waa brilliantly confirmed 
by another Genim fragment t published in the following year 
( 192 - 1 ) by B. Lewin 5 from the collection of manuscripts of 
Tsr. L6vi (Paris). The identity of handwriting and number 
of lines to the page (nineteen), as well aa linguistic and 
stylistic reasons,® alone sufficed to indicate that this fragment 
( ll L ") and “ G ft were from one and the same manuscript. 
But in addition the following Arabic words were to be found 
at the beginning of “ L st as heading — 

b“t ' 21 'b^n pirrtfrit dkt . *. 

(tnejn^tO nttrhx "h: }# npi '£ itru35 nanbl 

St# 'hut nblfKcrl 

{“ Letter of Fayyumi, of blessed memory. Head of the 
Academy (Le. Gaon), written by him In Baghdad at the time 
of his appointment to the Headship as an epistle unto the 
people of Misr (i.o. Fustat}.) 7 


8 l*. Saadis £ftwn t hi* Lift and hi* H'rjrtii, FhiImJplphJiL, 1922, p. III, 

1 Dtbit IT'S"!, o Hcbn?* quarterly ol Jr wish ic!E?iira h ehL I. Elbojgim, 
J, N\ Eastern, ttml ll, Tom^uur, Berlin, 1923, i, p. 1B9. 

4 tkfcir H ibid., i, pp. ISO—S, 

* Ikhir, HdtL. p. 1 ^ 0 , 

K fcrdr.m (Clp ^13 cd. E. Lrwin, lift] To, 1923, ii, p. 34. 

* Ibai.p U, p r 33* lloe 1.7, Ukc Lho (linzbcrg fragment* makr* mimtion of 

hbs* cttmji c*ns '!?n. wMefc m » further 

e¥idRDce lor tbe homogonvomaiws of **G H and M L "* 

1 J. N. JEpatcin in Itebir, 1924, if, p. 325 ; i*f r B, Lowiu in flipisfi 
Kfttmn w ii, p. 34, tad now J. Mima. and Studiis m Jewish HUtorp 

and Litem/uni, i t Cincinnati* 1931, p, 67. 
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Thus sender. time* place? s mid address w'ere defined in all 
their particulars, anil the question as to the authorship of 
Ginzberg'a Geniza fragment was solved. 

Ill 

Ever since the publication of * c G ,p the epeckliatB have 
labouTE'd to find an answer to the other question ton f namely : 
Who were these 11 prominent members of the Baghdad 
community *\ those ** Bne Nctira " and C| Ene Aaron ” that 
were able to make representations to the Court and to 
intercede on behalf of their co-religionists ? 1 

With regard to the “ Bne Eetira ” we possess information 
from other Jewish sources. In a Gcniza fragment published 
by Hiikavy , 1 as well as in the Hebrew 3 and Arabic 4 report 
of Nathan Hababli, Netira p the father,, appears as one of the 
leading Jewish notables & of Baghdad towards the end of 

1 fi, Ab^aI /liriaifcr^ vol. rii + p, $?5, a.t, OetjnilD) oayi; 41 Dio 

Gccnim bcmuliLca Bich aneb dureh Yermittttlllg hnfflhlg Ar Judea Biipdrols 
¥■1* Nfitira land Rcint B#fa me Auf die Judvopolitlk Ch*] Lf^ahaft*a Efaiflaw 
£13 jgtttriuicn.™ lie docs nafc+ Iiowdttt, mention ttio Hl Erie Aflrcm *\ On 
the other band, tee D. E, [EitCjfittfj*, JwJaica 9 vaL iii, p. &57}w 

4.V. Fkindud 2 Ll Untflr dcii Judea in Bagdad bLlLl ns der 

gaorniiLsdaen Zoifc dee Familifn ,Miu Xeti?* uad M&t Aaron au h k die der 
Begfcrung nnfee ataridai and um dn* Wald dur Juden in Bagdad and in. 
Andnron Provinzca bctnLLbt warm/' 

* PsMld under the titlo XtXim wadteinc SdAur ; tint. au^t .w&tw jwdtM'Jic 
film(7it in im Anfantf dr-* jO Jahrhuiuitrffi [Ftslackrift fur A. 

EerltDcr H lLl('S h Hebrew part, pp. 34-43L CL herein the additions and 
cmcndjilionj of £L Kraonket, JQR rr stiI (1U05) ± pp, 3843-8. R^rtnJtiPg 
J, FrlwMndcr F F hypothesis about tl» idrutslT oE ttu■ iiuHiur of this HatknVV 
frnpnn at with the Arable report of Nathum Habwbli and his opinion about 
both frapisn?nts bring parts of a Inst. Hhloiy of Baghdad {JQR,, xvi», 
ILMJji, pp. j«L7-760), ef, A_ Marx* “ Oc j r iirublRs'ln- Bu^lonjii Bcrirht nnrl 
Nathan HabfcLIL" in Mvrt tTHcmmaff »i la minioire d* A\ fj^FNjJh', 

WlEHT, 1327 , pp, Tl"—H 1 _ 

3 Ed, A. Nonbaner, JfrdHaraf J?h i*h CjbiwivJ^ Oxford, lSSfl F iT F p. 78 F 
IinA 5, 3wt; p. 70, lint 1L Abi»t Nathan HaWbEl, cL GiniW, Geunkn, 
i, £i-3s. * 

- J. FriodlitndlT, Jl The Amhlv Orklmd of tk? Report of R r NfttlsAn 
Hababtn 1 " JQM. % ac.vii (liWL pp. 7A7-T6I. 

* Both reportn o[ Nalhati HftbahU mention a Jos^pli b. Phineaa a- 
M tjf t,lfl TiotAbk-:- who acted togrthnr with Xctim. For the 

ptr.Rimality of tbs lornacr above, p, 340, 
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the nmth century (the reign of aI-Mu c ta<Jid and his HuccesBQJteh 
who wm in a position to influence the Caliph a decisions 1 in 
favour of his party in an internal depute in the Jewish com¬ 
munity . 2 The some sources, especially Hark&vy’s fragment, 
also give us particulars about the Mne Nct.irn M s the sons, 
who are called Said and Izchfik. Sahi the elder succeeded to 
his father in business, and occupied together with his brother 
Izchak s the same social and political position as he had. 
Like their father, the Bue Nctira are represented as influential 
personalities h w r ho in an internal quarrel of the Jewish com- 
munity secured a decision of the CsJiph in favour of their 
candidate for the Gaonate . 1 

In my case* the *Btic Netira” of these sources certainly 
answer to the description ** of prominent members of the 
Baghdad community ” which is applied to them in Suadya s s 
fragment and possession of the influence in court circles which 
that document ascribed to them. 

Wc do not T however, find in these Jewish sources any 
mention of [jersons whom wc could equate with the l “ Bne 
Aaron *\ Regarding their identity the most divergent views 

i Vidt NenbauHT, ii K T0-&0 ; Friedl finder, ibid-, H* 1,13; h* detail* thawm 
v. Grnotz, Qtethkhu, voL v, Itli edition, pp. 2S1, 446-630; Datum, Wdn 
WutkuJtit, Tol. ut, 474 1 A, TAm and L. UngialiB, Ritter# vf iKt J&rUA 

P&opht p. 

M To whut Hptin. R H Influence waa due, m know from the extnzmely 
uiliizb (mins Genivift fragment published by Hulwy which jiivttf oh an 
investing aulgbt into tho inner Life of r.lsf! Jewish dfflUlllonity of RnjzhdEiI 
in gcimJ. Ori i' should, howuror, bouarc uf relying on Iljirknvy'e Hebrew 
1 riLiL'dnl Luti which L* iuaU'curiite in infltiy particulars. 

It lomi that alMVlndid Appointed Nctira to bo coHoctcir of the Jew*' 
pall-tax (UiLTkciTj, ibid., p, 3Q)< Opioinm diltt Utot4w official position in 
virttio of which the poll-tax was ool LdcIixL Cl. C^raeti* (JwrAifAie, V, pp. 131 T 
43a I [ d t| hmevstr, J. Mann t JQB« *. lul®, p- 123 0, L'e.rhrkps lin ™§ 
a an nftic-D which “h M* tiMordin^ SO h. TaghribafiL, li, 174, as 

vni have Bfyn, the one which the Jvv -> might ocoitpy. 

* The Harb&vy fragment end* jnxt wtiirfo Cttifl hoped to find details fl-tsont 
the nature ol [heir joint tiLiPincfiF. 

1 Th« eaiidiiinte of the Bno Netira mats E, Saadya. Nathan Ejfrb&bM 
Khlw expm^-alv that Sandy* was Ttuteriouj hecansio thOH Bne Net Era ntul 
other rich Jews of Baghdad worn on hia side and influenced the Caliph 
al-Muqlidir (ed. NeLlbaaer, ii, jU). 
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have been expressed. L. Gmiberg 1 and so also H. Matter a 
thought that in this fragment Aaron b* Sarjado was Mar 
Aaron, the lather of the Bne Aaron. Whilst* however, Aaron 
h. Barjado was a very prominent and influential personality , 
and Gaon of Pumhadita 3 (943-960), this identification is 
precluded by chronological circumstances of which Ginsberg 
could not know at the time, namely that, as we have seen, 
the document which presupposes the death ol Mar Aaron 
was sent by R* Sandy a Gann in the year 928, whereas this 
Aaron lived unlil SHjO. 

J_ Mann was especially zealous in !ich endeavours to identify 
the “ Bne Aaron " on the basis of data furnished by further 
Geniza material. This xeaI T however, carried him too far; 
for whenever he came across the name of +f Aaron ” or " Bne 
Aaron * f — for the moat part, such as flourished between 915 
and 960 c.e. —or whenever he found a prominent personality 
of the same period mentioned, he thought he had come upon 
the trail of the Aaron family of our Saadya fragment, Titis 
led to father contradictory theories that did not- advance 
the cause.* 

Now that it has been established that the Saadya letter, 
in which the "Bub Aaron" are mentioned, was written in 
928 t all the conjectures connecting the 11 Bne Aaron M with 
peranns that lived bo much later are disposed of. The question 

1 Gtvnka, ii + p. 87. 

1 A. finadia tin a Am Life and hU llnrt-7, Pliikdrlphk, !13l!L h , p, I3S u. 

a About him, t. Gfpefc*, v, 4 i>, 293. &ud H MrvUor, ibid, EwyrL 

Jwdafah *+T* Ho Out! oF the Bhafpcat opponents of K. Saadya Claon. And 
ill ct-iily. thereto!*, it would be vcrjimproboblota think of lii@ *ott« F who, by 
the wav. are nowhere mmfckmMi, 9A rj people who would hn-rc boon holpFlH 
to ibn Egyptian friends of R. Saadya. .T. Vfann has alao otkrr reasons for 
rejecting i.liniberg h y*pfamtticin. GL 73 (1921), p. 109; JQB rr Till 

tWlT-XBk V 34 

* CT. J. KJinfl. JQR„ viii (1917 -It), pp. 313 ff, 3«, 347. " jiwbitljly 
liicntioA] with the line Aaron, the mfluuntial; gnmjtfsd Baghdad 11 ; Gaone'c; 
SttidiM, Hcbrnw Union College Jubilee volume* Cincinnati, 1BS5 ( ^ 231 ; 
cL JQR- r ii (ltHS-10) + p. IBB ; Text# trnd Studk.j^ p, 78. In view of the 
[requeue of the rmmo Aornn in Babylonian Jewry of this period* 
drfecology M j.0ftt the determinltiR factor. 
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atf to the identity of the “ Bne Aaron M most be therefore 
taken up anew, but this I shall endeavour to do from on 
entirely new approach, 

TV 

As neither the hitherto published Getosa fragments nor 
any other Hebrew sources 1 could help us further in our search 
for the M Bne Aaron " or their father, it is necessary to turn 
to contemporary Arab sources. It bus been long jmrtJy 
recognized 1 that references to Jews and Jewish events that 
are scattered throughout the rich treasures of Arab literature 
have not yet been fully utilized by Jewish historical research. 
The Arab historical sources in particular have not yet been 
subjected to a systematic investigation from this point ol 
view* although many problems of interest to Jewish historians 
could thus have been advanced, if not solved* For 
methodological reasons alone the Arab sources ought not to 
be neglected by Jewish historians, even if the results prove 
scanty, 3 

This rckjiurement is all the mute reasonable as applied to 
Arab sources dealing with events that look place in Baghdad 

* It miwl l» remarked that J. Mann* ill Juh recent lUcnumcnEal work 
(Tzxt* r mi tiindin in J'.u^h lfixtortj and ZiJitntfHre* OmrimiAli. I33IK 
iim>a not ofcTi j r any upw' opinion relative lo the “ lino Aaron problem. 
Ho only remark on our Swlya lotto : 11 In totaling is hia pimiae to bm 
LviHi-spcindEnl » 1ft Egypt that their political reqnegtn wODld be tukrn care 
Gl in Baghdad by the influential Hula of NefcLra and of -Won wlIO wonH 
intervene on fchoir behalf at thu «ent of the government ” (p. 7<>| + Cl,* 
however, p r 78. 

2 evma Adler, " Jewish History in Arabian HbtorianV /QJf.. il flOTti). 
| 1 , 106 : J. Mann* JQM. r vii f s^./p 458; J, Finkd* “ An Eleventh Century 
Srujree for the History of .lewLsli Seientiata in M ohainfrtrriafi Ccpixntrfc*/' 
JQIi., iviil {W^) r p- 45 ffl. Finite! jiaatly observe: >fe The numoroiia 
hr&istihes at the tnamojlHfl Arabic literature contain bo many djitU- OHi Jewish 
Euith and uultnre that were thin material gathered, it WOTlId mob the 
tli&gnitiid'' of a wmilderaUfl * Bibliotheca V 

* F id* E. Eagnui* Arab&Judaiah ■* MOangt* H* IkftiAourg. Puna* 
18UG. P p. lOa-130, ua ftideavunr that, however, was nut «uthd further. 
On the utber baml. t Friidbimier, LGoliMher, A. IlorkuVy. H. Pozufteskc* 
J r MJLilii, and otbona have shawn in tjwir works over and Over again that 
the Arab sources an bo HaOft&dingly helpful to the Jewitll bbfcfldM, 
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and in the eastern provinces of the \4bbasid Empire, an d that 
in an age of such importance as that of the Gaonate. 

Why should not persons like the "Bne Aaron” and “ Bne 
Netiia ”, who are expressly stated to have had. access to the 
Court, have left some record of their names and activities in 
the Arab chronicles of that period ? Tn effect, as we shall 
see, the solution to our problem lies just here. The 
(king) nf SaadytVs letter, who reigned at the time of these 

Bne Aaron ‘ P and iff Bne Xetira ++ and who maintained 
relations with them, was no other than the Caliph al- 
Mnqtndir. 

Now the Arab sources with which we have been dealing 
all along all embrace just the reign of this sovereign ; that 
they tcfl of some influent m] Jews we have already seen. I now 
wish to make the assertion that the two bankers and 
“ Hofjudcn *\ Joseph b T Phineaa and Aaron b. Annum, are 
closely connected with the KS prominent members of the 
Baghdad community" of whom Sandya speaks ; and moTC 
particularly, that Axmm b, Amram—-to start with him- 
is do other titan the long-sought father of the M Bne Aaron 7t \ 

In order to achieve a demonstration which can claim 
methodical correctness, I shall briefly recapitulate what 
conditions of time, place, social status, etc., must, be satisfied 
by those whose identity with the prominent members 
of the Baghdad co mm unity ” la the Saadva fragment is 
alleged. 

(1) They must, have resided In Baghdad. 1 

( 2 ) They must have been in direct relations with Baghdad 
governmental circles* which enabled them to intervene on 
behalf of their brethren (even those from other provinces) 
before the Caliph, 

(3) They must already have held an influential position 
in 928 f at the time ol the Caliph nbMuqtadirA 

1 This twtorc prrrlud« any attempt to Identify them with wrmriitutt 
■raiding d-eawperp. 

* The 1 titter of R. S|k*ilyii w&a written Sfi &2s. 
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(4) They mwt have been indebted to their fathers 1 for 
thoir high office. 3 

(5) At the time when this letter was written, i.r. in 928 t 
their lathers. Mar Netira and Mar Aaron, could not have 
been alive any more, 3 

(6) ^Bne ftetira ,f and “ Rne Aaron” must have been 
conte niporaries k 4 

(7j They must also have been partisans of R. Saadya^ 

That the Anion h. Anar am of the .Arab writings with which 
we have been dealing satisfies all the conditions for the father 
of the M Bne Aaron 11 can be seen at a glance. He lived in 
Baghdad, He had dose relations with the highest Govern¬ 
ment circles* He was Court Banker for many years betw een 
908 and 924 (he is not beard of at any later date). He was 
obviously the right man to intercede before the Caliph on 
behalf of his cu-religionists. It i s true that only one son of 
Ins receives mention in Arabic sources as having appeared 
at Court in connection with his father’s functions as jokbadh.* 

I The " Hue Net Ira p1 and Ll Eue Altrnn " loem to have l«l Infiuimtial 
i>tdy ill virtue of iheir being hvirs of a position be! l1 IjV t Keh* fatW i. They 
wore just tin? " mt\a af Lhcir tlttm "' and ara therefore called 4 ^m 
N etira and L ‘ £Fue Anron +p without further Bpeckll ration - 

3 The imit giTM the impfwdm thul we have Lore to do with purely 
TTiTTulurir p.-riDud j Lira, prominent in pobtiei or bu&me-^, and not with 
Ta] mil I lie wlehritirt. 

* Note the phiBH 

* The f*rt that the two fandlire arc trumitoot'd togetbar tu> (hey 
arc T is an important chronological indiration Uliilc ho* hitherto not boon 
tala'ii into ooDoiint. It teaches na thml Only eontompCiTarira of the Bne 
Notirn ,p can be Identified with the ” Bun Aaron ri - 

3 Apart from the fact that K Saadya W&* obrlottfily on cordial teni 
with them, wfc have direct Oiddcnee that SaLL h. Nolirm was a pupil of 
hiff. CD Barkavy, ihirL* pp. 40. 

1 A cOnipflH =ioil between 112. and 3IY*]:-, I2$ r fihowa tllftt this Ben 

Aaron 11 woe probably eblted tiishi. About the mune Bishr b. Aaron thero 
i.q & lack of G-Ifwi ly in tho Arab sanrera, There U an Abu Xa*r Biahr b. Annin . 
who is i 1 tpn^alv called Hfc I he Christian setretary 11 {rtf- Adii& on- ) 
(*L e.g. Tabm\ 1511, 1GS4j ffW P b 54; 1 Fh^.33 p 1OT, £*3). and a Ei«brb. 
Aaron without any qLtitribeation, who la probably the Mm of our Aaron b. 
Amram. The index to the Acffp* e/ fta Afitorai CalipAflte* a.y. Bistu. 
does not filcur tho matter pp^ The JdAAldA of the VlEUT b. aidndcat waa 
Aaron b. Am mm ; the index, however, attributes the same function aJjso lu 
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Blit iilj the sons mid some other members uf the families of 
Joseph h, Phineas find A/iron li r Amrom were collectively 
included under the designation *' successors " and " heirs 
Tlicre remains, therefore, only the requirement of 
synchronism: Were this Aaron b, Amrrnn s children eon- 
temporary with the “ Bne Netira " ? 

V 

We have already seen from the report of Nathan Hnbabli 
that the S1 Bnc Netira ” lived at the time of the Caliph al- 
Muqtadir and played an important part at his court. But 
at the very same time, as the Arab sources show us, Aaron 
’ A ™ rftm antI his suns occupied a similar position. We 
should therefore have expected to find in the Amb sources, 
that have proved so rich in data on Aaron b. Am mm. some 
particulars about his contemporaries, the Netira family. How- 
ever, the Arab sources accessible tcndxyy do not mention any 
- ft Era* and only in another eoRnection Ft iL Ben Netfm 

“ ,t,n "V" AmTam - ™ h«re wm, Append 

fl1 umrt on humirzz wjih hia father in Mi»L t l$$ m 

JLr'i 1 ! ^ ^ lh T- ***" * of prebabilrtv in 

W , 7T* 7 "^” with Bi.hr I, A flfnr . thc „ n id .jJ 

1 L ’ * Win * .our™, wb^nemly 

umErrtoak to piny the ptu* nf bet™,, ti]1 . ^ ^ 

££ “ J**™ th ° " Bne A« D p " bdon^ H tt^Jr 

iu,v ThT, U LTj!r ******** w« the me., influents end 
£2; . lh s F r ““>- » *»M by the dswnpton 

iszms: “*•“ — »■—wu «~d 

R.K1 b. tSfihiim i.^ =„ JT 1 T1h fragirnent tall. ,u tb»t 

. day; this might”, 7 «» ^.dirham 

them. It j. oat imLitelv il t u 17' '* t ” n oI ®*Mnr ■ Virus'thm bel*i*a 

j*-» wS^fss: s^p's* - ** m— 

■lory uf hie Lth 7t thl . ***""“ "*rUJ. Tb» 

OnT&tlb. ^15^1777 ™ ***„ *70. 

amtl, rolltop, rf. Wfl „ lc (v7 „ frf _ llOJ> P ISL 


THE OHIGIN OF BANKING IN MEDIAEVAL ISLAM (JO) 

On the Other Land, as him been shown, another Jewish 
personality is constantly mentioned together with Aaron If. 
Amram, namely, Joseph b. Phineas. The latter also bore the 
title of jahbadft. held the same privileged position at the conn 
of the Caliph al-Muqtadir, and helped, together with Aaron b. 
Atnram, to supply the Caliph’s pecuniary needs. Might this 
Joseph b. Phineas perhaps have laid something to do with, 
the <f Bne Is r« Lira ni ? 

TMu question cun now tic answered, with the help of our 
Jewish sources in an unequivocally affirmative aertfle. For 
these sources, which jusL on that [joint supplement the Arab 
atirs, likewise mention our Joseph b. Phliieas as an important 
and influential personality, but moreover f urnish ua with the 
further information that- he used Lis influence with the Caliph 
cm behalf of Babylonian Jewry, together with one Netira : 
the very same Netira of whose activities I have already spoken 
and whose sous the “ Jim- Netim ,f are mentioned by Saadya. 
But nut only this. Furthermore, the Jewish sources state 
explicitly the relationship that existed between Joseph b. 
Phineas and Netim. In the Hebrew report 1 of Nathan 
Hababli we hear of HTia *011171 DTTi'C p ep-p 
"Joseph b. Phineas and his eon-in-law Netira ”, and in the 
Arabic report * more detailed yif ^712"’ CPu'S p r“” 
EM wrrvi ,-tr02K ■' Joseph b. Phineas 
and his son-in-law, the husband of his daughter, Netira and 
father of Rah] and Isaac >! . 

Thus we see that Joseph b. Phineas was Netira‘a father- 
in-law, and so the grandfather of the Bin- Netira 
This important statement about the kinship between 
Netira and Joseph b. Phineas allows us bo recognize a remark- 
able correspondence of personalities between the Arab and 
Hebrew literary sources of the tenth eentnry. 

Just as the Arab sources represent Joseph h. Phineas and 

1 ilulmbH. pd, XcubauiT, ji, 78. 

1 J B FHfsdktidiir, JQH-, %V\L (IMfi)* p. 74 T. icxi recto [ P L ft-tO. 

JiLua. jm lifts. 3 ej 
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Aaron b. Am r am 1 as joint holders of one and tie same 
high office, ao T on tie other hand, the Sandra letter speaks of 
the “ Bne Xetirji " and 11 Ene Aaron " as of rantempomriea 
who acted together in virtue of one and the same high degree 
of infiuenee at court,* The parallel is too obvious to leave 
any room for doubt; the Arab sources speak of the father 
and the grandfather, the Hebrew ones of the sons and the 
grandsons ! 

The parallel would of course have been more striking still 
if the Arab sources had named * + Netira 11 instead of Joseph 
b, Phineaa. 3 It seeing however, that Joseph b. Phineas 
outlived his son-in Jaw Netira, and continued the Litters 
business together with his grandkKms, the line Nctira *\ 
It is not impossible that it was just Xetira's death that- 
induced his father-in-law, Joseph k Phineas, to go into 

* Hflvmg established iti-n-t tbs fBthrr of the Jtne Aaron '* cif the Hebrew 
aoaftci filin all probability Aumn b. Am rain, one naturally jub whethe r 
the Jewish Bouroes of that period make any mnttiai of ati Aaron b. 
Am ram ** with whom he might be identified. A& a matter of fact, the 
liame of a highly respected Aaton b. Amram does occur in an epiatle of the 
FalesiinJfcii Ben Urn of the year 921 T tf. Entjjd. Jndaka+ iv b pp. tLL-79, 
fl,v, Hen Mcir. CL EppenatailL ,J BciLrkpo zur gaotliUnhctl LEteratur, 11 
MGWJrv IPI3, pp. 405-6; Orart:z, vol, t, 4lb ed. F p. 447, it. t ■ E. Eohechfer, 
Ch mbrUljge B 30011. p, 20 P and above aU p .I r C.'h;. Bor iialr j ft in 
tv/rr hts-johtl Uktb&d N. SokolmAj Warsaw, 3 W4 P p« 10o. 

’ Til* connection between the Gomtdtwi of the- Arab amireea and the 
EPStt&n DPFQ of the Siusdya letter giTea na tiki answer to the q□ ration 

that ™ wk«d above a* lo the concrete poriUou which thn +l line Notira ,f 
ajid 14 Rnr Anton 11 might base held at court. Apparently they held the 
nthec of j<Madh r working in the hanking firm founded by their father and 
I heir fcrtndlatber. They were considered as their legal heir*, to whom 
iW Timer "AJi b. alludes as the Jl Bacaasm* M and H heirs d \ The family 
connection e of prominent Jewa iu t3iat ago auggEvt the au | | hvh i \ icm that tEl^ 
faiicLily of the Ens Nctlfn 11 arid ibo u Bnc Aaron 1 " were later an also 
allied by mairiagr, 

s TLe chronology In the Harhnyy fragment is not clear. The Arab text 
f ,Jre in 9t^nA my* that Muta^'s «ttt. al Muqtadir. ■omn'M to hi* 
fatter. But WO know that ttlMuqtadir was preceded by Muktafi (SM-ft). 
I lou^h^ Hurknvy (ibid., ji, 3S>| hit" already eumctotl thin, his statement 
ahtral Xrtire’a time of office dots not owm to bo correct. The sources report 
that Actira remained in office eight years after MuHadld’. death. j.e. until 
plU h and not u = Hurkavy says until 916. 
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parent-whip with the merchant ami banter Aaron b. Amram, 
whose social and communal position was similar to hia own T 
in order the more easily to carry on the business of Ills family. 

If* therefore t Haadya found the heirs ol these magnates 
the most suitable intercessors in Jewish causes at the Royal 
Court, It was thanks to their position and functions, of which, 
with the help of contemporary Arab sources, we have been 
able to reconstruct, we hope, an essentially accurate picture. 





The Pand-Namah of Subiiktigm 

Ev 5:izm 


rpiIE Pand-Silmsih or the 11 Counsel' s of Subuktigin ra bis 
kod Mahmud is the earliest work of its kind in the Persian 
language. It not only formulates some important principles 
of administration, hut also furnishes valuable information 
about an obscure period of history, viz. the early life of 
Snhiiktigm and the origin of his family* 

When Alptigfn died, his slave named Tughantigni assumed 
independence in the province of Bust. About AM. 366 
(a u p 976) Faituz defeated him and took possession of Gbazua. 
Tughantigin appealed for help to Sidmktigin, who agreed to 
reinstate him on condition that lie recognized him m his 
overlord and paid annual tribute. Accordingly, Subuktigin 
marched to Bust in a.H. 367 (a_b. 977-8}, defeated Paitfiz, 
and reinstated Tughiiutigin, Tughjintigin. however, refused 
to pay the promised tribute, and oven tried to put Subuktigin 
to death treacherously. Subuktigin therefore turned his arms 
against Tug^antigiti and niurle preparations to punish him. 
but Xu^aifciigin fled to Furman, and Subuktigin annexed Bust 
to his kingdom. 1 Before proceeding to BuHt Subuktigin 
appointed Mahmud r who was then only about i years of age, 
as his deputy at Ghazna. with Bu "All of Kir man ns his wnzir. 
It was at this time that he wrote the Pawd-NamoA for the 
guidance of the young prince in the work of a dminis t rat foti 
The earliest work in which there is a reference to this Pand- 
K&mah is the Jauvmi' u7■ Ifihdydf of Sadidu'd-Dm Muham¬ 
mad al- s AwfL On f. I A2a (BibliotJieque Nation ale, Faria, 
persan, 75) al-'Awfi says 


jh *\ J j 


iJrvSli Ulfl CJ ig\y -oil 


1 These rvepuj an? pwn in detail % aM?thI jn hit? Kahili 

(Lahore pp. 17-10, 
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*1] jl ±zJ jUj ) O 3 ^ 

% 

Ol'Lll) 4*1* 4*ii dLi! * 4^* J *J ^ 

4 ' * J $ J , * ~ 3 1 -^Jp- LhJ 4 l Jr ^ J 

3b' St ij' b j' 3 >j-> ,>L> r J^j) 

k_jl —aj * J Ij OU-U- wjLs^I jS^_^» (j I 4^“ 

^1 4\-iliAi ijj ^ -6^4^-^# i ji jliHi jl (jM,jUdtA 

j* jl *ij ji S' j£+ 

3 J^j 1 1 ^p 4wjlj' J —j 4- S' -^_)j 

o-ii I j jU*s _? jb iLi j aU^s ji o jl 

J ^ Ij J 4^jb- J^S^t 

_y b L* jh-j (_^l oi5 ij >jf~ cr J T —j 
**4 ^ t' ^"j'-H 3/ jWr ji ^ jl y jtje 

•^rj-H *-1 *^* j' A-^-f j x*~ j tS^^s* 

Ji jLj i*j_p- J jlo^ Jl £_S_?l 1 ^ ib** J ^i^,-,-*^ 1 

j\™. jlp. J*-b* 3 Jjb* ^ y jA j jST^,* j 

lSj^V t>* 3^“ aA _ *a^-j *L?y , x\ lr *x > 

^£*5^ j ,i_s i i^/c iL * ■■ - 
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jb j\Zr i 

^jw J& j (ju*_ii. . ...I 




Jj 1 


jii cl 


^Ijl f 3 

j \ ^ i^S^L* t^/v I 

*A£ l^Aj ULJ^ J' ^Aj' 1 4Ia5^j^i J 



It is stated that when Amir Suhukti^m (the mercy of God 
1 hj si poll him!) went to Bust to help Tti^atkti^iiL and led an 
iirmy to assist him. he installed his son Mnhmud (the mercy 
of God be upon him!) in the fort of Ghszmn, made him his 
deputy, and entrusted the duties of w&zir to Bu "All of Kirman 
and gave him man y instructions. oils of which was this : 
You should encourage needy persons to approach you, and 
avenge the oppressed on their oppressors. (He also said 
to him): If my son. by reason of hia childishness, wants to 
do that which 1 have disapproved, you should seek his 
pleasure in whatever he commands* but should communicate 
it to me by oral message as well as by written word. You 
should place the fort in charge o l foot-soldiers uud leaders 
* . ♦ (?) and should prevent ail egress without business or 
necessity. Then he said to Mahmud : 0 son, you are dearer 
to me than both the worlds, but know that until a person 
attains to manhood and suffers hardships, he cannot rise to 
the rank of Amir and commander from the position of a 
one horse trooper and become aware of the risks and dangers 
of Lius world. I, voixr father, have passed through several 
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stages of tills world before attaining to tills position. You 
should remember my words and take my exhortation to 
heart, lor I am saying what is worth saying before I go a wav. 
If I return, T shall offer excused for this trouble, but if I die. 
doom cannot be averted by prudence. Know that kingship 
is benevolence and the method of holding the world is 
forbearance. 

Bestowing rewards and doing little injure, 

Is the way of keeping an empire. 

U ise men have said that in those counsels be Ims collected 
all the principles of good Administration. 

tin f. 3916 (or 236 Br r Museum) al-‘Awfi again makes a 
passing reference to this Pand-Numab, in his account of the 
expedition of Subnktigm to Bust T in the following words- 

AJ 4) 1 0^ jy* ^ 3 C«m| 

\j j\ S Oi'Lli. <Ja ji o b' * !j 4 jf- 

- 4 l\jX 3 ^{£^3 

Subuktagm went to Bust and left Amir Yamlnu d-Pariah 
Mali mild as Ills deputy in the fort of (dinznln. He gave him 
vert' TJMful counsels and stomal admonition. 

The only other work in which the Pmd-NamaJ, is mentioned 
the jlAnni'l Witxtm of SaHu'd-JHn Kajjr b. Kizim nl 
Fadli, a work of the middle of the ninth century a.u. On 

f. (India Office MB. No. 15 G 9 ), in the account of Abu’] 
Path of Bust, it is said :_ 

jllaU A, g^vCijCL. aA*JL1 

" If 

*4fli **uJ 


the pand-namau of simuiTiGrs 


GOO 


gjjA* ij JijJal' A : 


,j 1 u ^T" 


. 0-1 j/l. v UVI J: £jt ji 

Tim Paitd-Ntimah* which Amir Subukciglu wrote for bis 
son Sultan Mahmud^ was in his (AbuT Fath’a) handwriting. 
It is extremely umfaL Copying it in extenso in this bock 
would have tended to lengthen this account.. It is given in 
detail ill the history named Majmtful-Ansab. 

The MajfW it l'A mob referred to by al-Fa^h was writte n 
by Miihammad b. All b. L All b. adi-Shaihh Mahmud b. Husain 
b. Abu Bakr in the year a h; 733 (ajd. 1332-3)* which was the 
sixteenth regnal year of Sultfm Abu Sn’id. n great-grandson 
ol HuLlgu Khan. Several manuscripts of this book are 
extant in the Oriental libraries of Europe and India f but the 
portion dealing with the Chaznavkls is omitted from all those 
which the writer was able to consult except the one in the 
Bibliotheqne Kationak (Supplement Fenian 1:278). The 
text of the Parid-Namah given below- is therefore based on 
that manuscript only. 


<,1; 


^k.m\ 4Vli Al’ * * * (f. 2266) 

- j^ i _fj 3 ^Jr 

(JPjJ j 3 j ^ *C5^J 1 jAj j \ 

i y-j ^ (Jj 1 * j ^^ - 
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<Lki j\ jtu S^y jl j,# / ^U- J ^jJL ^Aa_j 
^^1 jjjj j| ^ jrJ j ^5"^ 

U}*J j' S^. ^ 

1 j jl j 1 ^. 1 *■5" jLvwi ^.' w-'lL* _j <j L—JiT^v 

J jUt—^i J^JL*.! i ~ j J 

iiiii jlfc-ji J _ jUtwy i _j 3j. l3 
(^l ji^el ^ 1 ^O-ib jJ j J^Aj- pjA } -Li-l jjl jj j 
«j j' wi*_Jib j w—I 

fj J - ojf') i£j\j~ J J 1 i^-—^ J 

r ^ ^>Jl j 1 j' 1 

W—- 

** J m J w^- 1 J Ojlc J 1 tS^j jiCuCi 

lA*- 1‘ jC-L_C ^ ^ C— 1 JO* f Jfj s-j J 

-r- j-*t ^ ^ 5 >. j^*- 3 jIaJ jji \j jl j — 


jjj ^ -J ^j " 13 C—Ji {f. 22 (n) 1 ji b-f* J i 2 ^' 

jL« v o j A) Ax-; jl'\ t ^j sj)j - l£aJ a- I j) a> J^br* 
J 5 jXj .* ^ ij* j JJJ l5>^ jjj jkal 
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3 > 




Jr* 


O ^iSCi 3 Jj 


J*~ '>• 


•XA ib> 


__ X S^* ^ l ■' ' 1 " ' J ^ 

^s 1 

jUUil J-J J JUj ^jvil jl J 

b Cr*^ tlr* 

^bs 1 ^bjj- i»A* J M A l ^L? * ^ joj 0^^ '^‘* ^ 

X*__p O^r^f b J - j* -5^ 

—>j? m U jA j ao J! iJ^'iT U aLas j 

A^j' ^5 2j£ At 1 ^ ) AO J5 Ojl^ 1J L- a^CL 

jl *jy*j 1 t* jl J^-^Jl Jl** ^' J 

^Juai A*J 1 ^ jA^ J 3 j* 

AbX^-^i ^jLli ^ j ^ a .>j; jlr^ aLa^. 1 1 ^ j a*I 
j Aj j jj iAfcil J ^1 J5o wSL- dl &\j*f j* $ 

h_£j—i j 1 «_lj } } w— 1 j 

J '^LlsJ ^ J\ ^L5 *— 1 1jltj ^ J l>Ai i j! tAfcj 

J ij^f- 'j^: ^ ■***/"*■J „ * - ■■■ - 4 j*^L>r x***Jk1' 

lU. iS 1 ^ J tS>^ C- a' ^ Jr 4 j->J j* 

U^, JjJ J* ijj* j^T L>J ^ 
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- jr* l>J jJ — ^ 

r\^. u-i <j ^* *P 

jl jl jljl ^ L^jJj j c>LUi jljl j 

J <£Jj j. j * * y Jj? j~ j. * y. *ib I a; ^ j» .a jf*o 

' £r* 'yS J^.? jl i> jt 

-f* 4^t~cr* J, k-^dn-i jl *t>- >j>- 3 Aa -J 

_^.Ltolj jj j.* <jti i 0)3? }3j 

^ ■ '</* Lr-i~+>f fj j 1 JL jl^. ^ 3 

3 j ATjjjl Jjjjl JjjL ^JLl 

^ jl *i' ^L jl ^ 

ij— m J *—*-— j4~‘ i _rd^ Jtl»- If I s* w » 1 '*' 

*" J ^r ^ '/Jf-^ j^j WT 

^ V* *'}* Cr ^-3 (T>- ij <>J oif*j) x> 

JL- ^ ^ j y jl ji (f. 2-27fr) J 1 '—- 

\s* 3 f 3 -* jL^ *>• J j-^_ _y- a ^jr ^A^Li 
y C»1 jUa j 1 y jj jl J — Al-iLCj 
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jl—pj. Alii- tSji J “ 'il«A» U_ .» 3 J J jli 
jl j _ j^ -J f _L_i ^*JL' A aA-=tA_i jj> 

^U- jl jj jl lr *>)■ j^-= <w5Ci 

3 *~ov“ i ij'j’r —t ^ jj ^ j—d»#j 

4>* cs'jt J l ^j liJl •>' j' ^—Ji 

3 ijjLj 3 C-jj — jjb o 1 <JP* -S J iSj-ti 

J~j^- jl -> j ^3 ^V j- 

i jl >aU jl~f* * jl_jr jl j-J^‘ ^ ^ 

Jr* -‘I 1 jj! * L ' ^ ij ^j^T 

A3 jh ^i » |J aL i^ ^ £ ^ T j -^- a Lj? 1 

vp' 1 ,,?— J lSJ* ~z-^- ^ j—* 3 - P 1 .J jl; Jjl 

AJt j'lwl j ^*)L~* Ji ^ J tP^ j' j ^J’. 

r^- -! fpOjJ 1 J' crV t 1 j' j^ ¥ ^ J* 1, ** -5 

J_^ tSj^J. ^ 1^ (j-;— tSj'j" i 

“J^* 3 j^-'lji *^J J ^jU’ljw Jjjb J >J *sj^ 


1 ^ j -O 1 jt JiU- jl 


> 3 


.L 


*“-^* k 

^ J— J. 1 ^ 3 ^Jjl Ijl^r * 1 J J. 
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-f' lA~ i * Cr* ^ 3 ^ j ^L* *\^\ j zj" 

— ^Ji jL'LL 4? l5o __*jl _j 

“ * - ■ ■* T 

£^±2, 4, J~x* lj J~aj 3 C*—lj54 j-** j^ ^ 

_T" j; ^ J C^-Jji jL *1 L I y 

^ (£** ^ • JL J > JT JA*I j \ 

j. } U^’ l j (^j ^ jfj^,l 

•<y* t, 1 ^*^ 11 ti~J jT~|T l h^ p- jlf^D 

(jU^- \j jf^ I jjl ^|| I j^l5""l 

^ i£jij t5^' Cr* JL*" 

3 Oj fSj^ *^r_^ JL" lS^*As- jL^ Jil 

3 C—*> *L Jai Lj j _,0 j c—' li ^Lol 

*)j? - j\ £ A-i_i _ £jJ> O ji I j> 

-* 1 " jf" (J^" <-jITa! jL,I_/ (^Ijji- jl JK 

lj L— jit ^Al« L—jl j5*^-^> 1*^ _-AjL*- _ju 

“ 1 . -> 'j ^>- -S""^" jl Jjl * (f. 228o) XL\j 

J"' J uUb jli Jlc lj dUiTcSjb jblT lj Jyl 
5 ■* ^> U > u^j£* o~; j jj j JL \J 
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^ jL* 1 J Al J 4Jjlj»L l ^^Uisla- (JL* 

lj jUi ^ ^ J 3 J 

JU Ji-jj } jl—Js tLltl-i) 

*V1 jj>- 3 t£j' ^ 

^L o/ xii S aA 3 y 3 AiL" \j .*1 ^31a 

3 \j-^T tjs^: S' c,— 1 ,ji3' o 3 *J j-> 3 

J-^ 4J* >jl> ^li- *Jr*“ 3 3 lSjV 3 

Ail JcT S-^X ^r^-3 jl Jl* *%■ ^TaA 3 3iS jl-j 

£ S >. IWj ji Jl* S'*>_S <y \j y* 3 

jl Jlj y-*- Jl* AiIL-J lilt J 3' Jl* 

*^Mf cfi” jjT Jj * 1 *^“ 1 A £^^3 3 ■ L "‘- 

_r- fj jl^ S'^jS\j. jJ 3 AjJ 

’(JL-T ^js- ^ 4^Jb_1_ (jll-j ILc j jl <3^ S 

Ail ^ 'J^T* > tr±i 

3 'jUr ^lui *TiJ>j-** jU j jt—* t£* i' 
tsV J -tSjl* *Sj o—l *>j-^jj *!)LJl *Uc J_^-j 
(^W jJ 3 ^l* yi jS lj a'IjU A_ I jS-\ -J^£* S 
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UL S 'jl j-L* jiU jy xl clju" 

•**-!; *3J jU* i'A£ j Alll a: 

j^f b jL^jJ j* t £j±. y jl—i j y 
li ** j* J^— <- 3* S’ JaU S' 4il ^ j— y 

j ^vL 1 j *■ w U- jl ^ c£jg 

f* $> 3j~> J^ 3 j t j\ 

< -*L 5 ^ L) J J ^jLz.- jL IJ JU j I JLtl iJjL_J t£ 

‘“~“ l ^ J"^ ^ J— *^J 

j o*'Ly- -U. j 5jW o»; J* <il jjl 

- y *♦• j-t/" Ji>4 lj jl o’U- jl jCs 
-> *—J jl <5^ -i I 


J ^ C)L“J ^ jl_l! ! 

3 ^ *!>' j> Jl j j*Jt j)j .* o ju-L 


(l 328fr) -£»l jf*l o (Jjb j oiU I jLj- 

1j j> JkjI ‘j a^. 1 »l£iiU jj>. g J'Vl* Jl 


j _ ALlL <;—Zi J o4t j ^jj*- 

' j jUil j Aiil c— o'JLT j jb X: \j 
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0*0 __ jl-L* >p- Lfcj 1 ^ $Jp^r 4 


JU tS^J. J 1 w <*» ' JO^i _r—- 

_bll *;>jfl ^Uiil lj ^1* *3 JU- j 


^ JU l i, i. . „» (JUt 'j jl i 1 J 

__^0 i 1 -^1>" ^ — tj 1 rgl -*i jP 1125 ^ J j ! ^ 

jlot/ 1 }\ JX jljj ^\j t lj fJJall jl J> Alii ^h* 


— ^-iL _jT tJU JL i^_i!b-li jIjl 
i$J€ y diU ^1 j m jl a_T" *3 ^jT jU JU 


J ^ ^tX JjJ J jkJL* 4L«j^j J ^jb ^Jfcl L Jj j 

j^T J* *A»j£ t/J j* jA tfVtf’* ^ 1 

<5^^j -Ail a^j; j *il j*- jl Jl* <5""~^b 

<S J‘ <$■) J- ti'-A—*- -A*- } ^jll—J Jl* } lJ sjo 

jij VI j vrt_^-U l UU jl JL Vl ) 

*5~xi 5 _ <jb L Jl-jJ jijl l j Jl^r (^IjU- jLfi* 

l* -L-it «ilj j» jl y j-££- s p-*-j 3 ^>_S" 

jiz ^ jM 2> j3 L*1 Al^r il. -ij j31 jlo^ 
.? A» j*» j-— jJ 1 (^L^Aj 


•TTiAS. JULV Iftsa. 
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•a* j lj uJ J c.—^ jl + ljL—Jls 

*k 5 ^t_—^ j_ j* jl 

<JAh 3 ^—< LI ^L J J (^"1/ J 

*'j *y- t/v, ^jT *j jj jL>^ 

<5^ lb jI^ij $ ^>Aj 

J jA* J c^Jr* aLt^L jl^*-1 

iSj* cS^ r=-J j'j 1 J A# j^l kiljj jl1 j; jb-C - ^ 

y* J 3 ' J^“ J* X 3- 5jy 

^ 4J1 A 1 V Aj^^jJ 1 1 \s- J ^ 'fla* JT L ^ . I ^ 

^_U jl jl c*jljj Ijrj 

^ Jl J ^ tiJ ^ j^ 1 3 A-w^L <-J Ai^ JJ 1 1 J jL J ^JL^- 1 

jA j *A ^ l j ^i+ <_£^,5w A* A 

61 ' <T^U>. Ij jb v l ^ -ub _>L jU> 

ji l" {_£_jl ^ JjJ jl K jX-Li 

A> i' 1 JM- uj' ^ JU <r 

t>-' - tr*^. (f 22tk.) !j i y > 3 c~-j;> a5^jA 
‘- J * 1 J ^ j; £ J-IT",j oA ^b~ I j 
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3 \j>r ji *£jU- > yt, J, —y jUc-L ^ ,j\ 

^y. o^> jrj* jw: ij^ 

iSj^ 3 ^ 3 <_£^j '*X alx.jL 

* J_3"* -^1 »3yj I ,jixjj aT^ j* L 

t 3 til-E <—* jr*—" j ^ J> 3 J*- Jjt-J 3 
3 ^jp 3 tjlaJ jljL'-] 1 _ixii *vi y, tii o J L 

*jV >r 3^ <3* j* -ur^ jljl jl 


jLa-J Lfcjlj^S^ 3 j> 3 _LiL* 

O Uj a l *f c ^‘ , — j^" c>j^ 

x\ rV-*> £ J Jjl 3 > <S" xi 

3~ jlji'i^l jj J'J&*. j3 VI ^^ J_. xil 

Ah-u *ax jbi ^ji dlL dT" xLiij jLiul t/jT“bt 

*^*r *rJ ' 3 * iZ-~3> jlil t}> ;5 ^ -ti" I jrj 


o j3 tilL* j_*^>- j 4* jLii I £jj> 


J ji y X_i jljLj j jLlli L_JJ y JL_>- XLl 

tXJ^ ' J^~ jh-“ J C-^b .AjV lj jl^il AjL-^ju 

* - ^ <r Jf _ V ^ Ai L o tn 1 " ^ U* 
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>C* u cf* 

iSjj3 j[^l J t£j'> M J i^JT 
dll. j> <5^-^\ VI tgjb *i5j ^1**ij** j 1 jvh 1 j 
j t^jb »jJU j <^-5Cj- j b ^ y 

sJjr O^T, j, j'Aij j xi L* 

_(jf j)-i*uf al5d’! JlSC" 41? b _J^ ! J 

Jijs-l C _/ Ij jUj^U- <L-j4j *v 5^ A_l J 

j jj ji jj j j 

1 C (jfjb (Jtl* ■ b^_j; ^ J^~ 3 

A-1 _J„A1*3 JU 1 3 <j4£ j 0-= j 


(Jljj-'i \< Jrvi>- jLj: jij ./* ^ 

^ J^bj ^Ij <o■ - ^ | $j>- ^b' 
3 i»j*b (ilL* 7TJ b>-3 ^ aA J —A^-l 

O ajA 3 <T^L* J-iLti jl j-Jj j j'jJ a jl 


*fc> w jO JU ^ ^-b* j2* ^ J ^y U- 

^j-Ji O *^_Lj J ^ (jJjli ^Uj *}Lill y *Lf" m\S 3 

tb j 3 t5jb a\» tj AJP 1 ^j7 ^ 0~~ jLsL- 
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3 


-uj 1 3-^ S' 


C— \ (jrJ - iSi jW. J-? J i' ^ 

J 1 u* J Jji 

■ J >' 


(F. 2266} . . . Amir Subuktigln dictated this Pund- 
N&mah and Abu 1-Fat h of Bust wrote 1 it in his own hand¬ 
writing, 1 After the death of his father^ Amir Mahmud had 
it encased in a cover and used to read it every day until he 
attained to sovereignty. 

Firstly, he said : 0 son, know that I am going to tell you 
the story of rov life so that you may understand that 1-Sod 
has endowed every being with special characteristics which 
inevitably manifest themselves in that being. Know that 
my origin is from Turkistan from a elan called [hinddiiin. 
That plan was so called bemuse it is said that in olden days 
one of the ride re of Iran went to Turkistan and became king 
there. He was called Farsi-Kh wan * which by frequent 
usage became (contracted into) Euruskhan. My father’s 
name was Jnq and bis title wa^ Buruskhin, 3 which means 
powerful " in the Turkish language. My father was so 
strong that he used to break the shanks of a horse with his 
hands, He was renowned for snapping the bow by pulling 
the bow-strings, wrestling, riding, etc. His practice was to 
put on armour* attack the stronghold of an enemy single- 
handed, kill and plunder, and bring captives as slaves. It is 
customary with the Turks to attack one another* 

He had many children, arid 1 was his third son. He loved 


1 A^eoniinp to To mi hi of nl-'VibT, So buklfuLn twit Abu L !■ at"b 

of Buit into his spn r i« niter the? concjui^l u! Halt. The 1 Pund^Jtuimak 
UitTpffirP obbM not Uavr Iwti dktwtrfl to hira. 

1 !,*% tine who reads Persian. 

1 Burpakhin OJf Par^khin \ fa tbfl UarsinjiLn tir Bjun-dmjin, «on oi 
Yimlnuind Cthf laat Saninid monarch uf P#fli*) + nf tfca 
HiTcrty's translation., p 70. 
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bn spiral i tv (f. 227a) md every day g i--r - osed . .me to 

lii=5 btiHie, One day some guests arrived h and among them 
there was an old soothsayer. At that time, I ™ sitting in a 
corner of the tent with other children. When the old mao 
saw me he called rue to his presence, looked at the palm of 
my hand, and aairj ■ “ Mow many wonders, shall pass over 
tliia child ! He shall attain to sovereignty and his progeny 
shall he kings.' I took these words to heart, and all that has 
befallen me since reminds me of the saying of that old man 
It m> happened that the same week, a tribe of the Turks 
called Bakhtiyan carried out a raid on our clan while my 
father was out a-lnmting. They plundered our cottage and 
carried me aw ay as a slave. I was 12 years old at that time. 
The hind of the Bakhtiyuns was a long way off from our place 
and hence it was not [wsaible for my father to come in iiuest 
uf me, T was taken to the tribe of the Brvkbtivana. They 
were idol-worship pens and had, in the plain, carved out a 
stone in human form which they said had grown of itself on 
the .sjtfjt*. They used to prostrate themselves before this 
stone at all times, ami It was u place of pilgrimage for them. 
They had get me to tend their sheep, and l used to remain in 
the plain where I passed that idol every day. (Jod put it 
into my heart that those Buklijivuns were a ini.seruble people 
who proHtratcd themselves every day before a stone. One 
day l said to myself that I .should offend against that idol 
in order to see if 1 wii punjshed, f looked about me and 
finding nearby filth and droppings of animals which were 
sacrificed to that idol, I placed them on a piece of wood anil 
daubed them on the face and body of that image. I came 
to no harm on. the following day, and in fact what harm could 
come from inert stone l I did this every day, and my belief 
in the existence of God increased, 

I lived for four years amongst that tribe. Then they toot 
me and some other slaves to the towns of Tranwxiana and 
sold us. I was purchased by a merchant of Chaeh. named 
HajjT Saar, who brought tm* with las other slaved, to Nakkdiab 
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where I was taken El. Re left me in charge of an old woman, 
and gave tier a Bum of money to keep me till I should get 
welL I was ill for three years (f. 227&). Nasr used to come 
every year to buy slaves, but an 1 iva^ ill, he Eised io leave me. 
That woman gave me nothing except drugs prescribed by the 
physician, and I became very weak. However much I asked 
for bread and meat, she would not consent to give it to mc + 
One flay as I lay on my bed, I saw nearby a twisted piece of 
paper. I picked it up and, on unfolding it. I found that it 
was full of silver coins, I w aited till that old w oman went out r 
She had u sou who wu a good-natured young man and was 
friendly to me. I gave him the silver and requested him to 
bring some meat and curds for me. He went and bought 
the things, set the pot over the fire, and cooked them for me. 
I ate them and that very night I slept soundly. For three 
days that young nmn, without the knowledge of his mo (her. 
brought me meat and curds to eat, and I got well. Then 
J told the woman and shs too gave me tlie same food, until, 
in the space of a month, I became so well that I attained my 
former health* 

ft was my ambition to learn the use of arms and riding, 
and that young man was a master of these arts. The people 
of Na khsh ab used to bring their sons to him to learn the 
management of arms and rules of horsetnanahip. Since he 
had accepted me as a brother, he Taught me the fine points of 
archery nod horsemanship, and the use ul the spear and the 
sword. That year Kasr came again, and took me to Bukhara, 
and put me at the head of his other slaves, reposing complete 
trust in me. My story was related to Amt r Alptigfn who was 
a favourite of the Sanijinid house. He demanded me from 
Kftar and, as Nosr could not possibly decline, he sold me 
wdth ten other slaves to Alptigfn, who put me at- their head 
until I attained to the ]position in which you see me now. 
God has made me king and given me authority over His 
creatures. This is the story of my life. 

Now my son, bear in mind, that if One day God makes 
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you a king like me, you should not ixtindder it a light tank to 
rule over His creatures. Kingship is full of perils—perils to 
power in this world and perils to faith in the hereafter. You 
should fear God ; for if you fear God, His creatures will 
also fear you. You should be pious ; for an impious ruler 
commands no respect (L 228a). The first thing you should 
dq is to keep the private and public treasuries in a prosperous 
condition ; for a kingdom can only he retained by wealth. 
If you do not possess money, gold, or wealth, nobody will 
obey you P Wealth cannot be acquired except by good 
government and wise statesmanship, and good government 
cannot be achieved except through justice and righteousness. 
Try bard to make all people your well-wishers, and win their 
hearts by kindness and generosity. No person will ever 
obey another one like him self except when he is in want and 
you provide for him. You should have a lofty ambition ; 
for ambition is like fire which seeks height; and pleasure and 
merry-making, lust and lewdness, are of the nature of dust 
which inclines to the ground. 

Money should be accumulated only in a creditable manner, 
1 do not advise you to extort money from your subjects ; for 
whoever does so {finds that) that money soon becomes bis 
bane. The subjects are to a king like his treasury ; when the 
treasury is empty of what use h kingship I At the same time 
J do not advise you to be lenient so as not to demand your 
legitimate dues from your subjects. You should not leave 
unraoovertd from any living being what is enjoined by 0od t 
but should realize all such dues in a gentle manner and assign 
them to the items of expenditure which God and His Prophet 
(peace be upon Him !j have commanded. 

Where the use of sword is called for, you should not exercise 
the whip \ and where the whip would serve the purpose, 
you should not strike with the sword. Do not be u nmin dful 
of those who have been revenue collectors fAmils) for several 
years. They will spend the money which they have been 
saving for years to influence the governors and your servants, 
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so that you may renew their appointment. Hence it La 
necessary that you should keep yottraeU acquainted with the 
condition of every revenue collector who has been in a village* 
town, or city, for two or three years, and get hit* accounts 
cheeked. If it is proved that he hay extorted anything from 
a person unfairly* recover it from him, and having chastised 
him send him back to his post so that if he is wise he may 
learn by that one experience and cease to be dishonest. If 
he proves dishonest again, yon should dismiss him, 

It is most important that you should keep yourself well- 
informed about the condition of the army, their pav and 
daily allowances. Their condition should be as well known 
to voti as the recitation of Qul hmm Uah every day. They 
should be so willing and obedient that if in times of need 
you issue the ■co mm and (f. 228fd in the murning T they should 
lie ready with their arms nnd cquipmenls by breakfast time. 
Treat those men well who ate capable and smart! and do 
not keep near yourself those who are slothful and lacking 
in nerve for heroic actions. Do not 3a y that so and so is the 
boh of such and such, and do not witste 1 *od s money (ihat is, 
public money) for the sake of ones father, and give the 
rightful dues to the deserving. For instance, if a person 
has. landed property and he dies leaving an undeserving son. 
or if a. person is rich and does not stand in need fit a grant of 
land from the Sultan, while there are many other needy 
persona, then you will be wasting God 3 riches if you bestow 
property on that undeserving son for the sake of the soul 
of Ms departed father. Bestow wealth on him who does 
something for the benefit of your kingdom, and keeps the 
highways safe ; and always keep this in mind. 

If, God forbid* the merchandise of a trader be plundered 
on the way, you should consider as though your own treasury 
had been robbed, and exert all your efforts to have the 
highwavman apprehended and punished in accordance with 
the divine law, and the merchandise recovered from him, 
fulling which you should recompense the merchant from 
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your private property, otherwise know that God will rail 
you to account tor it on the Dav ol Reckoning. 

Aon should be generous and merciful. Your forgiveness 
should exceed your wrath, so that- people may be drawn 
towards you. \oti should not, however, be forgiving in two 
offences; firstly. in the case of one who seeks to be your 
rival in kingship, and secondly, in the case of one who despoils 
the property of Muslims* You should not leave these two 
chides of offenders alivo T With regard to other offenders, 
you should pu n mb or pardon t h fni according to the nature 
of their guilt T \ ou should l^e charitable and generous but 
not wasteful and extravagant. 

\uu shoidd not- allow boastful people anil braggarts into 
your presence and should not pay heed to their words , for 
it is mostly through flippant and light-hearted companionH 
tkai. a king s secrets leak out and enemies rome to know 
of confidential matters of State, mar] this results In groat 
evils. 

\ ? uj shout 1 define every body' s part i r i i i la r d uties : for 
* I oil has created spec ini attributes and characteristics in 
every person* \ ou should recognize this distinction care¬ 
fully, because a groom cannot carry out the work of a wazlr. 
even if he were to have the requisite 1 equipment. Never 
make a mistake in this matter, and do not entrust one man's 
work to another. II the carpet-spreader is absent for ten 
days, do not order the wine * keeper to spread the carpet. 
Tell a member of his family to do that work ; for it is duo 
to such intentional mistakes that disturbance is caused in 
king!lotas. You should distinguish between your friends 
and foes (f. *239nJ. It requires perfect intelligence and 
complete knowledge to comprehend human nature. Tins 
object can be achieved only by trial, k the same way as you 
can understand the character of persona when meting out 
rewards and puttWunenfa to them. Know that the greatest 
enemies of a king are despotism and self-will* In every 
matter you should take the advice of devoted persons uf 
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tested frhmdlmesB and then deride it in accordance with 
vour own judgment. You should he kind and courteous 
to those o£ your enemies who are your equals m rank, hut iI 
they over-top vou. then the only remedy left to you is an 
appeal to the sword. You. should engage in wars and battles 
only nft'T long deliberation: for war is like trade which 
either succeeds or fails. Hence prior the commencement 
of hostilities, you should weigh the matter carefully* and if 
an Amicable settlement is passible, you should not incline 
to war, except in the esse nf war against infidels. 

Your worst enemies are those who have lost their kingdom ; 
for in their heart, they will never be your friends even if 
you were not the cause of the downfall of their kingdom. 
They will feel envious when they see the kingdom in your 
hands. You should be alert and vigilant with them, and 
should always keep them downhearted. You should hide 
your secrets from such people. Hr low' that it sometimes 
happens that a friend turns an enemy; but an enemy will 
never become a friend. You should befriend your relatives 
and kinsmen* and be gracious to the young and respectful to 
the elders, but you should not tolerate anyone who covets 
your kingdom. You should keep him depressed and down¬ 
trodden, mid as long as custody and imprisonment are 
sufficient, you zaliouhi refrain from the use of the sword ; but 
if you find that imprisonnienl is of no avaIl T then you are 
excused (if you use the sword). 

You should always keep spies to bring you news of foreign 
kingdoms and armies and of distant cities. In your own 
kingdom and cities* you should keep honest Band;- [couriers 
or news-writers) so that they may keep vnu at quainted with, 
the condition of the people, and of the justice and righteous- 
ness of your VJmib. Every night before you have said 
your night prayer, you should have obtained detailed informa¬ 
tion shout your country, so that your affairs should prosper. 
You should know the revenue and expenditure of your 
kingdom* and should not be negligent of your secretaries and 
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w&zJrs; for sometimes the secretaries become dishonest* 
make common cause with the 'Arnih, add embezzle public 
money. You should pull in their reins from time to time. 
You should remember all that I have said to you urn I engrave 
it on your heart so that you may be among the fortunate 
ones. 

This is my counsel and injunction to you T (by offering 
which} f have removed the responsibility from off my 
shoulders, and god is the best knowxr and judge. 

i34. 




Borne Developments in the use of Latin 
Character for the Writing of Kurdish 

Uy c. j. edmoxds 

I N the JR AS* of January, 1931. 1 offered some Suggestions 
tor the Use ol Latin Character in the Waiting of 
Kurdish"* A certain number of changes in these tot 
proposals subsequently appeared desirable in the light of 
criticism and of hut her experiment and experience, Ln the 
meantime Tewfiq WfctM Beg, on whose modified Arabic 
alphabet my suggestions had been based, finding that his 
ncTf system made little appeal to Ills ( L Oinpatrwts T decided 
to abandon it, for the purposes of his future work, in favour 
of Latin, European students of Iranian philology will 
welcome the appearance m Latin character of the work of 
an accomplished native Kurdish scholar ; how far the books 
now m the press and under preparation will appeal to other 
Kurds remains to be seen. 

The following modifications of the first system have 
recommended themselves >— 

(1) The distinction between d and dft , l and th r described 
as being restricted to part of the bidaimani Hum only^ has 
been abandoned r with a view to making the system as widely 
acceptable as possible, 

(2) The preservation of the distinction between the two 
A s for the sake of three or four native Kurdish words [only 
the sophisticated mark the distinction in Arabic borrowings) 
appeared hardly justified * and has been abandoned. 

(3) The letter x is thus released to replace kh. 

(4) The adoption of the letter j w ith the German value 
proved moat unpopular not only with English but also with 
Kurdish critics ; the difficulty has been met by using ?/ both 
with ita English consonantal value and also for pure abort i p 
a comparatively rare sound in Kurdish. 
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(5) The letter i now represents the neutral vowel fexcept 
provided by rules (8) and f]3) Mow) : to nso a letter with 
a diacritical mart would have been not of the question 
owing to the high frequency of this sound, 

\h\ The letter j is thus released for use with its Turk tali, 
i.e. the French T value : this may he distasteful to English 
readers hut is liked hy Kurds, 
m The sound for wlih-h the rather clumsy digraph tiif 
was first suggested is nnw represented by and .since the 
sound is rare little violence is flone to the principle of avoiding 
diacritical marks ■ it is not spoken alike hy all Kurils j the 
majority seem to pronounce it like French r t? f hist with the 
two vow el sounds run more together ; it is not tre, 

(8) Long i Ih now written iy (instead of it) except after 
a vowel when it is written j/t ; since the combination of the 
neutral vowel and pure abort i must form long i (sec 1 rule (e) 
at p, 34 of the M Suggestions ) no difficulty arises ; thus : 
fchTO eat! makes bi-y xo r Le, biy to is eat it! ” 

(0) Similarly Jong ti is now written inr instead of uu ; 
after a vowel it is i m. 

(JO) Hemze is no longer represented since it appears, 
except as the initial soft breathing, in no native Kurdish 
words* and in Arabic borrowings merely lias the effect of 
lengthening the adjacent vowel* Vowels found In juxta¬ 
position are pronounced separately, 

(11) ^imdrirly s for + irin is no- longer considered as a letter 
<4 the alphabet; it is detected an an initial sound in a very 
few native Kurdish words ; in Arabic borrowings it generally, 
like hrmze, lengthens the adjacent vowel, and sometimes, 
at the beginning of a word, aspirate* it: thus makes 

Hehbaa^ ,s- makes Homer; in Us recent work 

(Dar-ubiskm Press, Bugh<lu,d, 1931) 
Amin Zaki Bey, recently Minister of Economics and Cotu- 
Tnnmrjitions in the Iraqi Cabinet, who seldom spells Arabic 
words otherwise than in the correct Arabic way. writes on 
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p fc 2 ^ l%_* lor Ak Jii ; when? it is desired to represent 
the v in a borrowed word the symbol ' ran nevertheless 
be used unobjectionably, 

(IS) In consequence of (10) the apostrophe becomes 
Eivadubln For its natural function of representing an elided 
vowel: Venue for k eretw “from here ! \ 

(KV) Since a syllable cannot begin with the neutral vowel, 
in it ini pure short \ is written i and not y. 

These modification^ which all arise out of the abandon¬ 
ment of the superfluous symbols dh r th T x (for +-} T h and 

(for heni 2 e) t and the adoption of i for the neutral vowel, 
have been achieved without violence to the fundamental 
principle* (]) that diacritical marks must be reduced to 
a minimum, and (2) that the system must be adequate to 
reproduce the nicest subtleties of Kurdish grammar. 

A restatement of the hve rules given in the *' Suggestions " 
(p. 34 of the Journal, January, 1931 ) now becomes necessary, 
(a) This nile must be worded as follows : The vow r el 
ti, if brought into juxtaposition with another vowel, is 
changed into w, e,g. feewlvhff 11 he had fallen ", makes the 
subjunctive kfidi-hu-aije ; other vowels in juxtaposrtion 
are pronounced separately, 1 

(i*J This rule holds ftmtalis mutandis and might read : 
The combination itpj is not possible and is shortened to 
iy , the suppressed letter being represented by apostrophe ; 
thus, tanciy 41 gazelle-hound" makes tanei'ym 41 their 
gazelle-hound " + not tmeiyyan, a nd funciy Putcsho "* Pushed 
hound ", not hmriy y Fuwaha* 

(r) The rule holds mutatiU mutwdU, but further 
experience has suggested that the fall of the accent in 
some measure limits freedom in the dropping of the neutral 
vowel; e.g. te&kkir 14 army ” mokes Irvhkreke 4< the army 

1 Snrh justafriteiliun OftHtr* M ft r«u]t tjf dropping the ajmbo) fnr 
blDie in pore Krariliiih, wordsi only when [he pr^ni tens particle rfi 1 
ju praised la a verb beginning with & VOweJ + 
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(since the definite article -*ke takes the accent), but leshkitih 
11 an array *" (since the indefinite article ik does not take 
the accent). 

(d) With the dropping of the heim&e the need for this 
statement disappears : A word like j erhke “ headache " 
is simply written as one word ; a new convention regarding 
the preposition e, “ to " is referred to below, 

(e) The new orthography represents this change of 
sound automatically and no statement of rule is necessary 
(see modification No r 8 above)* 

The alphabet now being used by the leading native Kurdish 
philologist thus contains thirty-three letters (instead, of the 
thirty-eight of the original “ Suggestions HH ) ; these are the 
ordinary twenty-six [otters, with two vowels having diacritical 
mark* r nud o f and five digraph consonants, rA, i/h t th r rh . nk. 

Taule 

fi always long as m father.. 
fen§ in English, 

c with Turkish value, English j. 
ch as in English church, 
d as in English, 
e short a aa in English bat, 

£ the open Round, not the diphthong which is eg. 

/ as in English. 
g as in English. 
gh as in Arabic ghaitu 
h ah in English. 

I the neutral vowel, 
j with Turkish value, French j. 
t as in English. 

I as in English. 

Ih velar L 
m as in English, 
n as in English, 
o always long. 

like French u£. 
p in English. 
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q guttural h 
r aft in English- 
fh rolled r< 

$ always c+ibiLmt. 

;-h LLS ID English. 
i els in F.n E liflTi r 
u always short* 
c iLE in English. 

«■ bilabial. 

-f lift Arabic 

i_ 

?/ consonant in English upd also -hart pure f. 
i ns in EnylLsh, 

The following examples arc appended to illustrate the 
modified system :— 

L J " The Adventure of the Coat-herd/' with translation* 

IL Kurdish translation of an extract from the Simon 
report, 

Xu. II m something ol a tour deforce done for me by a group 
o{ Kurdish friends, The Intention of the inclusion of thU 
is to suggest that the Kurdish language is ho rich as to be 
capable of expressing any normal conception of the European 
mind almost without recourse to borrowing* 

For greater dearness the iznfe ij t the preposition e tk to 11 
(with its compounds enace ^ into the middle of e&er ++ to 
the top of \ etc,, which ore easily recognisable in that they 
art- not follows I hy izafe), and the ronjunL-tioiL if T and Tt 
(except in com pounds) are written separately ; they most, 
however* be pronounced in liaison with the preceding word. 
Kurdish is particularly rich in compounds in every part of 
speech, and it is not always easy to judge how far the 
component parts should be written together or separately, 
or how fur the aid of hyphens should be reported to. In 
the examples ] have endeavoured to follow consistently 
u set of experimental conventional rules, but it would be 
premature to state them at this stage. 

JTLiB. JULY IG3J. 
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Example i 

Beser Hal y Xnwemahren 

Fiyawek y ladeyi buw; sabreneky hefatt: zory xoah 
dewyst; herehiy xwardinfik y chaky des bikcwtaye, derxwBTd 
J ®wy deda h Jinekty lewi eme rhiqy lev helh sa wb 
ewareyek legelk sabrenekey, Tem de bo ew de p dery kirdin, 
Kabro they le kelhe buw ; lir-r derhoyi w nedege ybht r devek. 
Sabrenekey leh^r birsetiy w manduwiy desy kird be hart jin. 
Krt bra dilhy pey suwta we be giryanewe dmy kird r ijiily, we 
wnty; Xozge bimirdmaye w toni \va nF'divave/’ 

L ew demeda le nziykewo deag y flegwerhek hut; eme 
di j v^ bu . rkiiwy te kird. Ke geyhsht. chuw e betdem y 
malh j krixu; le dergay da. Jin y koxa hat episht derguke 
we pinny : ” Ewe keys * 1 Kubra pey wut: 4t Biy kerewe, 
miywanim/" Jine ley gerhuyewe : ir Koxa le waho ; derga 
nakemewe. Ksbra giay neda ye ; snbrenekry xist earr sbany 
w be serbaqda ser tewt we dmw c xvrarewp" lege 111 
eabrenekeyda chuwn e kayeaekewe. 

Jim be my weshew; le dGrgay&n da; koxa jin cliuw^ 
kirdyewe. Xuwrn&abren ehawy pe kewt kc ewa 
legelh kabrayekda des leniii yek, be marhu miiweh grrhan^we 
w chuwn e juwrewe. Lepash noxtek. le derga dray ewe, 
Xaw ensabrea temashay kird fee cw kabraye y legelh jine bn 
bat, xoy ktitn ye kayenekewr. Koxajinyah chmw, derga v 
kirdewe we diyiancwe legelh kuhrayek y tazekntuw be 
amehu muwck gerhayewe* we chuwn e Jtrwrewe r 

Heiadlysuii le derga drayewe \ kabra y dttweanysh xoy 
kuta ye kayenekwe* Xiiwen^bren rhnwy te kirdin : 

" Bragel, pA nmm we tabreriekema.” Kabmkan. ke em 
dengeyaa byst le tariykayiyekeda, pgyda holh ahajdyzi: 
Ji Wia p deng meke/ + 

Jme dmw-bu be dong j <lergawe ; trnnoz eme ra«rdefeey hu 
ke le ash aid y alSatiiy deg kewtibu, kgelh geoimekoytla 
gurhiybuyewe w be peciitwaiie y hivw* y koxajin 2 U\v 
gerhabwwe. Jjno dorgukey le kmlewe, we pekewe Initio 
e hewshe. L ewewe kfisa piyawokey, ke leber dorgn wortabu, 
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we nawy Cbetkesiy bu, bang kird : " t’herkesiy ! ” Xnwen- 
Siibreii le kayonekewe qivraiidy; " Be ken u sabTen6kyu/ > 
Kosa I'em denge eery fitiwrh ma; diyaanew* bangy kml : 

thfikosiy ! we gny girt. Xuwpnsabten be uiinjc minj 
ha wary kird : “ Sekeen sabrenekyn; eyhawar I Inwbt yanim !> 
Duw kabmke v dyke desyan kirdibn be fliyxnrme teviejandiny, 
belbnm, ke znniynii ewa kiiya bttew ksyen d‘et, boy der 
chiin. Koxa chtrw e juwiewe ; Xawenaahroiy be diz zaniy 
w deay kird be te LeUidany we ley helh keshn ye xenecr fce 
biy kujet, Knbra y tayen, kc chawy be xcncer kewt, aabrenu 
mabreny bete hesht u tier perhiy w riuwy kird e deyek 
y dyke. 

"V\eku rarely le derga y nuilh y koxay da. Koxa jin pirujy 
“ ^' Ve key® ? " Xawensabren wuty : ** Aliywanim, biy 

kerewe." Koxa jin wuty : “ Koxa le nsho ; nay koine we” 
Kabra y sawensabreii wefeu car y peshuw goy neda ye we be 
serbanda ehuw e xwarowe w lVwewe bon aw kayeneke. 

Le prheka le derga lira. XflwcnsabreiJ dilby da xurpn : 
wuty : ** Hemyaan te balbckn nebet ? ” Koxa jin dergakey 
kird ewe- w babayeky kird e juwrewe, Kayetieke berainbej- 
lie hodew heywaneke bu; xaweiwabren l’ewewe chawy le 
bu ke jinoke kahray le hodeke da ua, soy hat e dercwe ; le 
boywRueke agniky kkdewe, taweylky xiet eser, ahtekv le na 
w girt ke sard befewo ; we chuwewe juwre. Xawensnbren 
y le hirsdu rairduw belli sn, be petiupcna ebuw user taweke ; 
gezow rbonv led a bu ; deay kird be xwandiny. Ke be layen 
- xo ydn wind bwewe le beywanekeda borauek y dabestrnwv 
div, t'Luw. beranekey kirdewe w benny, ewe y leberv 
mabwewe suwy le demu Irnoz u sim y beraneke. Beranysh 
uey kird e namerdiy ; le nakawda qodirky le puditewe 1A 
da t lepew rhijiy frily da yenaw derk v juvvrekewe. 
XnwenRabren bawnrekv kird : Ji Eybawnr ! Bawkc rbo [ 
Piabtiin shka/' Kabra w kaxajm. l’cm denge rha periliyn 
we pireiiyaii; “To keyt, krambawgaw ? J ‘ we pcianuiiTan <ln 
ye w deaynn kird be te belbdany. Duwbare le dergn dra. 
Be Lerduwkyan sawenisabrenyau belt girt u xistyan e 
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kcnditweke y ardewe; wo jiae’sh kabrakey na yenaw 
tenguwrekewe W pneyeky xbt eser, we chnw deigakey 
kirdewo. 

Tiling £?m bbxayeidi ard y a)e>t;u lies be w tit ■ gcniraekey 
|ie gorbiybwewe w 3n? bdbtriiy^ koxajin xcra gerhiibwewe* 
Kosa bo barEteliewo hat o jjiiwre* wa be j inc-y wut: " Ard 
y nawliorheko biker e kendu web^wc/ 5 Jma wuty : " Pole pely 
L-hiye ? Beyuiby." Kdxn pey fe da girt p wuty ; ,c Her debet 
cat* borheke bet alb beyt.” Jtne her xoy 14 Ejl deda ; kdxa 
petamar y iiorhy da + binjy esor ken-draw y xawouBabren. we 
deay bird lie ard i-hjandm e nawyewe, Healita koriieke nlywey 
umbra, ken draw pirk buw. Eoxn pirsiy. EL A fret, xo to wntit 
ard man Benin we ? ' r Jinc y zerd heliigerhaw wuty : 4 “ Leposb 
to hiyriin kewtcwe ke ard man mm. M 

K™ neqiy^yfifey girt la- deaewe we peyia |«?ytn kirdy 
be kendo wekedn be ardeke ehnk bichet e xwan;we. Em 
miqiyzrme dekewtm le sem gblrak v xaweiisnbreti. ke le 
tawaii a xoy rlu l piska nd, ke r it Li e w v k ml I - . J13 w k ■ : rt i ■ we w de r 
jierhiy, Koxa r ke t-huwy h>m knbra flidawiye w Bern rbaw 
xOnawiye kewt. be enokey zaniy T da cblhekiy we Jiawaty 
ktrd : “Naw y Xwa 3 A! Afret, ew t fen gem ijo bene. 

Xawensnbren y mretrek kird be I alkane we : Boch 

dem kujyt ? Min her gezow rhcmekem xwardibtl: szn y xom 
diy ■ betlinm lierehiy kirdy Aglia y nawtenguwr kirdv ; ernca 
nor^ y ew bet." Kabra y nawtenduwtj ke emrv bvist, d^-r 
[lerbiy e derewet xeriyk bu boy der chi\ kdiii qiyrk girt)% 
Ke Xwa, lege lb koxada kewtn e seru gulliak y yektiiy . L em 
belkkewteda xllwt nmh rvn pikiv h y-erban : kewe tema.shay 
kinl ke leflby be dwaydn nayet; wuty : +l Xo, etnane min yan 
kudst; bn tollif-yan le bikemewe/ + 

Lie H Eft bo berde, peynmbi bikeahot; kitrtaneky ]e serbaneke 
vloziyewe : xisty cser aery we hat eqeragh sefbatieke be 
lay keahlt beser berduw kabrada ke h heweke le yek her 
bnwbuu. Xey zaniy ke qiishqim y kurtaneke kewtuwet 
epi^ht mdy ; hezy da ye xoy ke biy tin be servanda ; quskqun 
etvy^ky rbapSch Mrtl; kabra girrnha be xoy u kurtanewe 
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kewt e A ware we : nqeyeky JeVe der hat: bl Bpwke rho ! 

Pawn*” 

Sherhkerekim desyuu Fek ber bu, we ha bra v doMeynn 
boy der chii H Koxa cmca fielfLmar y Aaweiisnbreny da w dcsy 
kird be te helbdany. Xuivcnsahren wut j : “ Besye ; mem 
kuje : rhaatiyekct pe hejim/" Kuxa desy Ie bur da ; icnuen 
sabrenysh ew she we cliiy' lieiaer hntihu boy gerha vuwe. Leeer 
ente koxa jinekty der kird we kerek utuwrekeye ardv da lie 
xawensabrfn we nardyewe deyehe y soy* 

Minysfi katmewe w hychyan nr (lam e. 

TRAXSLATiOxV 

The Adientuw of the Goatherd 
There was a villager; he had a billv-goat; he was 
very fond (of it): whatever good food came to bund lie 
used to give it to it to eat. His wife thereupon got annoyed 
and one evening turned them, him with his Sally-goal, right 
out of the village. The fellow 1 lost Ins way : he kept going 
on and not arriving Lit iiny village. His billy-goat began to 
whimper with hunger and fatigue* The fellow's heart burned 
lor it and be tearfully put his arms round its neck and ^oitl : 
11 Would that I might die and not see thee thus/* 

At that moment there nime a hoi mil of barking From 
nearby ; this was n village; hr turned towards (it). When 
he arrived he went to the front of the headman's house; he 
knocked on the door. The headman's wife came to behind 
the dour and asked : K ‘ Who in that ?" The fellow said to 
(her); “ Open it. I am n guest." The woman answered 

(him) : " The headman m at the mill; I shall not open the 
door." The fellow did not listen to (her) ; he habited the 
billy-gULtt h m his shoulder and climbed Up on the roof and 
went rlnwn ; they went, he with the billy-goat, to the straw- 
store. 

Midnight came ; someone knocked on the door ; the 4 head¬ 
man's wife went and opened (it). The goat-herd a&w that, 
lo p the head man s wife and a fellow came back, arms round 
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each other a necks* kissing and I tusking. aiid went into the 
rwm. After a little there was a knock on the door. The 
goat-tierd butv that that fellow wlio was with the woman eame 
and thrust himself into the straw-store. The headmans 
wife aim went* opened the door, and again came back with 
a new-comer p kissing am] buying, and thev went into the 
room. 

^ efc again there was a knock on the door ; the second 
fellow also thrust himself into the fitaw-storc. The goat T 
herd turned towards them : “ Don't tread atop o' my billy* 
goat, mates. The fellows, when they heard this sound in 
the darkness, scolded him i "Sh-sh, don't make a noise.” 

The woman had gone to investigate the noise nt the door; 
bnt tins was her husband, who had found Hoar ready at the 
mill, had exchanged (it) for his wheat and returned early, 
contrary to the expectation of the headmans wife. The 
woman opened the door to (him) and together they came into 
the courtyard. From there the headman called his, man who 
was standing in front of the door and whose name wb* 
Romany : “ Bomaiiy ! f1 The goat herd bawled from the 
straw-store : “ We are three men and a billy goat ! " The 
headman was astonished at this sound ; again he called : 
" Homany ! ” and listened. The gnat-herd yelled plaintively * 

’ We are three meu and a billy-goat. . . . Help ! Thev have 
killed mt," The two other fellows had begun to punch him, 
but when they realized that, lo, the headman is cowing 
to war. Li the straw-store they decamped. The headman went 
into the room ; he took the goat-herd for a thief and began 
fo thrash him, and threatened him with a ilagger, to kill him. 
The poor fellow, when he saw the dagger, abandoned billy- 
goat and all and fled and made towards another village. 

lake last time he knocked at the door of the headman. 
The headman's wife asked : “ Who is that f ” The g^t-herd 
said : “ I am a guest, open it,' The headman’s wife said : 

" Tb * h T*T' * at tLe J I shall not open it." The 
goat-herd fellow, as the time before, did not listen to (her) 
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am] by the roof went dow n and from there inside the straw- 
Btore. 

At once there was a knock on the door ; the goat-herd's 
heart beat fust.: he said : im l hope there will l>e no 
thrashing again.The headman's wife opened the door and 
let an individual into her room. The straw-store was opposite 
the room with the verandah ; from there the goat-herd 
coidd see that the woman put the man in the room and herself 
came outside ; she made a the on the verandah, put on 
a frying-pan. cooked something and took it off to cool ; and 
she went into the room. The famished goat-hen] got up and 
went stealthily up to the frying-pan ; it had manna and 
butter-sauce in it ; he begun to eat it. When he had taken 
in what was around him he mw a ram tied up on the verandah. 
He went and untied the ram and proceeded to wipe his leavings 
over the muzzle and feet of the ram. The ram did not fail 
to play the man. Unexpectedly he gave him a butt behind 
and threw him sprawling into the doorway of the room. The 
goat-herd gave a yell : " Help ! Mercy on an orphan ! Mv 
hack is broken. The fellow and the headman's wife started 
at this sound and naked : Who are you, son of nm \ '* And 
they attacked (him) and began to thrash him. A second time 
there was n knock on the door. The two of them picked up 
tnc goat herd and put him into the dour*jar ; and the woman 
too put the fellow 1 into the oven and set the pastry-board 
on top, and went and opened the door. 

But this headman too had found ready-milled flour* had 
exchanged the wheat for (it) and, unfortunately for the 
headman s wife, had coroe back quickly. The headman came 
into the room with the mill-load and said to the wife : 
h ‘ Pot the sackful of flour into the jar/* The wife said : 

U hat 3 t he hurry \ To-morrow.' 1 The headman insisted and 
^id 3 +4 All the same you must empty the sack now,’ 7 The 
wife kept trying to avoid it; the headman rushed at the 
sack, carried It on to the goat-herd’s jar, and began to pour 
flour into it. Hall the sack was still left when the jar was 
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full. The headman asked i “ Woman, you paid, didn't you, 
that we had no flour left/' The wife* coming over all pale, 
said : il After you (had gone) I remembered that we had 
some flour left/' 

The headman took up a goad and pushed it into the jar 
so that the Hour should go well down. These prods kept 
coming down on the goat herds nmnmm so that in con¬ 
sequence he struggled with his elbows, broke the jar in two 
pieces, and j umped out. The head man ■ when he saw this fellow 
all covered with flour and with his head bleeding, took ( him ) 
for a demon, started up and yelled : M 'S truth l ITo ! 
Woman ! bring me that gun/' 

The terrified goat-herd began to implore : 44 Why will 

you kill me ? I had only eaten the manna and butter-sauce ; 
J have had my punishment ; whatever anyone his done the 
gent in the own did ; so let it Ike his turn/ 1- The fellow in 
the oven, when he heard this, jumped out ; he was about to 
decamp, the headman gripped him. Then, by ilod r he and 
the headman fell to scragging each other. At this juncture 
the goat-herd Bed to the roof; there he saw that he can hardly 
drag himself along ; he said : " Well, they knocked me 
about; let me have my revenge on them/' 

He looked about for u stone to throw at them : he found 
a pack-saddle on the roof ; he put (it) on bin head and 
came to the edge of the roof to throw it at the two fellows 
who had set about each other in the court-vard r I fa did not 
know that the crupper of the [jack-saddle has fallen behind 
Ills neck ; he braved himself to throw it on to their heads ; 
the crupper dragged him nlong T too ; the* fellow humped and 
fell down below, (himself), pack-saddle, and all ; a gasp 
escaper! from "him : ,A Mercy on an orphan ! I'm bust/' 

The combatants tftoke apart and the lover fellow 
det am pci 1. Then the headman rushed at the goat-herd and 
begun to thrash him. The goat herd said : il That * enough ■ 
don't kill me. Let me tell you the truth/’ The headman 
took his hands off him ; the goat-herd, too, that night related 
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to (him) what hfcd happened to him. Thereupon the head¬ 
man expelled (hit-;) wife and gave the goat-herd a donkey 
and a hag of flour and sent (him) back to Ida own village. 

F too have come hack and they gave me nothing. 

Example II 

Kurdish Translation 0/ an erfrart from tfir Simtrn Report 

15. Komelhe gewre y n&wcheyi Asiya, bo la y rhojswa, 
b ow diyw Uralekaji-dii. ew kertc feysbwerey frbe dawe kc pey 
ilfilheyn Ewniwpa, we bo la y niywe ifio, Few diyw qoite here 
berzeke y Hyntidaye-vshdu, ew kerte kyehwerey frhe dawe he 
pey delheyn Hyndisfan, fiele rheg y coeheahn^ ke hemiiw In 
yck rhcchelhak y Any bnwn we ke. rhenge. le serdemek v mi 
kuinin her Ie nawtheyekewe kochvan IdnJibet, xoyan ]Vm 
dtrw kerte kyshweredn da mezrattdnwe* Cega y hat in van, 
we besh y tekelhawiyjm legelh rhegekan y fir we legelh rbege 
kontrekan. bn bet y guinnne. we zor qsc helh dngret. Hereby 
Hyiiilistane t heweda. Tier chone be, wekn le dwavida liel y ley 
dw unman. den Hekewet* jmareyek y znr pnrwTfv ke birhwa 
dekret ke wene y dan vshtuwekan y her le Ariyekan bin, wo 
peiek y tir. ke le sere ha we y tirewe te rhjnwin + legelh Mete we 
y Ariye rlngiyr kerekanda. be tekelhawiye mawnetewe. Gele 
ahamtau^ftiy here, ke legelh hiy Hyrujlfitan le koniyda 
hawtuin wi! ke be tewawiy beser chtiwn : belharu le zor 
y HymiiHtan-da temaahayek y negorluiw I jo jiyan, haetaziGk 
y yekbiyneyi' komelhiy. we feyksxrwfiyek y taybetiy 1 payedar 
heye. Yaaayv Hymlttw estaysh firman ber y Tek danewe 
y nawnrok y Vedakfinc, Ew cheshne pezyabkiyane, ke legelh 
Hyppokrates'iln liuwdem buwn f esta ah hekar hen 11 pewe 
nuwsji^Tfln heye. legelh ew sufezuwe gewreye’shda, ke 
Hvndistuii y siyaaiy pliyewe biyre tmweknn y dewilketgerhiy 
deu term! rleknt, terze kon y komelhiy' Hyndiiwayetiy. ke, 
her le Brumen-ewn hiy gre beta det eset Glhawekan, tekel- 
Lnwiyek y chiynrhiyn y hozek y be]marry da hennwe, ke 
beser jiyan u bivr v le duw sed mi I wen ptlr y danyahtiiwekan 
y ae aed 11 biyat mihveniv' HyndLstJin-da be riilq we de&elhatek 
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j ewtowe le zalhi yda payee] are, ke le getiy' thojawndu he 
xew nebiyiuawi. 


Ordinal JSnjlifA 

The centra! mass of Asia throws out to the west, beyond 
the Urals, the sub-continent which we cull Europe, Find to 
the south, beyond the higher barrier of the Himalaya*, the 
Hub-rautinent which we call India. Various races of the 
game Aryan stock, presumably migrating from some common 
centre in distant ages, have established themselves hi both 
these sub-continents. Whence they came, and what pro¬ 
portions they bear to other and earlier races, are matters of 
doubt and controversy. In the case of India, at any rate, 
there remain intermingled with the descendants of Aryan 
invaders, as we shall have occasion to point out later on. very 
large numbers who arc believed to represent pre-Aryan 
inhabitants, as well as considerable infiltrations from other 
source*. There are Hvilibations of equal antiquity with that 
ol India whieh have pasted completely away : but in much 
of fiLilia there is an unchanged outlook on life, a continuing 
social tradition, and a Ldtaracteristir philosophy that endures. 
Hindu orthodoxy i* still governed by interpretations of 
the content* of the Vedas r Systems of medicine which are 
coeval with Hippocrates still have their exponents and their 
adherents. In spite of the eagerness with which political 
Inditk is embracing modern ideas of government, the ancient 
social system of Hinduism., which has evolved a rigid com¬ 
plication of innumerable castes^ from the Brahmin at. the top 
to the pariah at the bottom, continues to control the lives 
and thoughts of more than two hundred out of the three 
him tired and twenty mil lions of the population of India with 
a persistence and authority undreamed of in the Western 
world. 




Remark!! on the Romanized Kurdish Alphabet 

By V* MINOESKT 

^£E. CL X EDMONDS'S ^ Suggestions for the use of 
X Latin characters in the writing of Kurdish v merit 
the attention of all those interested practically and 
theoretically in Kurdish, for no one probably has had better 
opportunities for studying the practical aide of the question 
t han Mr. Edmonds in 1 lLh surrounding of Kurdish intelligentsia. 

The inconvenient side of all Semitic alphabets Ls their 
disregard of vowels fnot only short ones, but some of the 
long ones md the diphthongs). Those alphabets are 
sufficiently adapted to the languages for which (hey were 
invented and in which the consonaatic frame (of. Arabic, 
mostly trilitexal, root^} forms ilie real backbone of the word 
of which the basic sense is more or less recognizable from the 
fousonantic symlkda. 

This system is entirely unsuitable lor Languages with a 
developed vocalic system where vowels are not accessories 
of the consouaiitic frame but integral parts ol the stem. 
In Kurdish ddr *' tree 1K and dur “ far 11 haw nothing to do 
with each other in spite of their similar consonant!? frame 
Here the vowels make all the difference of the basic 
meaning, whereas the vocalic system itself h considerably 
complicated by the existence of e f 6 ( > iif) which the Arabs 
in their own terminology call majhu I, i,e. M unknown ' F to 
themselves* 

The Arabic script 1ms been occasionally used for writing 
many different languages (Albanian. Turkish, Malay, numerous 
Caucasian, African, and fndhin idioms and occssionally even 
Spanish and Serbian), but whenever the considerations of 
direct convenience of the writing were no more obscured by 
any reflexions of political and religious order, phonetic 
alphabets have triumphed all along the line. 1 

3 Wfi luaxn fnr tbf liLonsc-ri-t nil! of ttiu i^iiv.nt ii>n *uc:h Inng nng M <* ilh 
dercluped Utetmtares tkmely aas^ciat^nl with Muslim (Arab*flj culture, 
a* Persum, fur 
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Nothing can be said agn in st the special phonetic alphabets 
of Jong slant Ling* such els. Greet, Russian, Armenian, Georgian, 
well adapted to their object, but as the Latin script is the 
most widespread in the world and has reached the highest 
technical perfection in its printed form (artistic consistency 
of the outer form of the whole scale of signs, lack of confusion 
in characters, existence of different varieties of type], only 
ha (in script comes into question when u new" form of phonetic: 
script is under consideration for a language just acquiring 
n literary importance. 

For the success of the reform in Kurdish it is essential I 
that the Latin alpliahet- should 1 m? utilised in its most simple 
form with as few additions of ron vent lotut 1 signs ns possible* 
In this respect Mr. Edmonds's effort to remain within the 
possibilities of the ordinary type seems quite comprehensible 
and well founded. The Kurdish alphabet as a practical 
instrument need not aim at an absolutely rigorous application 
of the principles : li Each sound to have a single and non- 
compound sign, each sound to be pronounced only in one 
way* For example, there in no practical inconvenience of 
writing &h (Jr-) instead of the Czcchn-Slovakian i [whatever 
its well-known scientific convenience in connection with 
the other special signs), or the Turkish s (bornfrwed obviously 
from Rumanian}. 

I should formulate the principles underlying Mr* Edmonds's 
scheme as follows :— 

U j Avoidance of any unusual signs which would embarrass 
the Kurdish presses* 

(-) l se of double signs for long r ' vowels fonlv in 
Mr, Edmonds's first article !J. 

(h 1) l so of h after some oonpemants to connote some 
aberrant uik j of these character*. 

I ^ 1 b? th f - b ^ j points V should add the desideratum of the 
slightest possible variance from the established use of the 
original Latin script, .All alphabets are conventional and 
even if instead of et t h t r we write respectively k\ l, m (as m 
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some unsophisticated schoolboys’ cipher) It can he learnt 
after some practice, yet any queer functions of the familiar 
signs are apt to mislead the Kurds in the scientific study 
of their language in comparison with the other Iranian 
languages. In this respect the new Turkish alphabet 4 wilirh 
gives a practical solution for local use., is certainly inconvenient 
for comparative purposes, such words as gdecek necessitating 
their retraEuscriptioTi into gdkjci, etc. It is likewise un¬ 
desirable to introduce new peculiar spellings for the words 
belonging to international scientific vocabulary. 

The following are my more detailed observations on, and 
suggestions in regard to. the systems proposed by Mr. Edmunds 
in hi# two article# which hereafter will be respectively referred 
to y E 1 and E ± 

As regards the 11 long " vowels their exact duration a# 
compared to that of the “ short " ones may need some further 
investigation, but there is nts doubt that the respective 
sounds of the two classes wh 7, u und a. i, u—aie felt as 
distinct phonemes, and, in t be case of ti and a, ilifler iii timbre 
c (closed sound palatalizing the preceding consonant] has no 
corresponding short sound ; and t> in dmt and xush (zmuA ?) 
(though entirely of distinct origin) seem b to Ik* confused in 
Kurdish white the typical treatment of the original long ft 
in Kurdish is the diphthong tie (with palatalization of the 
preceding flMfttaaiith e.g. Filfr (< kw) “ blind < g&z 

" nut . There Lh wniicquently no practical need for intro¬ 
ducing u distinction of o nftd o but the sign e (E:?) will be 
q^te welcome as u comparatively simple conventional 
expression for w#\ and find its justification in the efi vmological 
origin of this sound (from o). 

Following the principle of reduplication of the characters 
in order to express the length of a vowel, 1 should write mi 
fur Kurdish long a and leave simple a for its corresponding 
short sound. Such a system is one of the practical 
characteristic# of the Dutch script. As a matter of fact, 
short Kurdish sounds like a (cl, Eugh-'h “ man M ) T nr even 
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as a real short d r while with the use of e (E 1 and E 2) we 
are distinctly drifting to a different class of sounds. The 
proposed use of aa and a will allow us to restrict the use of e 
to the real e (see above). This unique e will he written without 
any diacritical sign (as against E I and E 2 : e) t just as in 
Sanskrit transcriptions e stands exclusively for a long i. 

The signs ft and i are quite natural, but there exist* in 
Kurdish a characteristic sound of an extra-short i perfectly 
distinguishable on account of its dull timbre. It somewhat 
reminds one of Russian 14 (Polish y) and Turkish 1 ( 1 ) in ajW* 

(^>- 01 ), but is a furtive intermediate sound which for an 

untrained English ear would perhaps resemble the vowel in 
iM but \ In E 1 and E 2 it is conveniently expressed by y 
(ct Polish y !) r but it would be very desirable to reserve to y 
the obvious function of <5 (English and French y). One 
could think then of the new Turkish t (without dot) r hut even 
the Turks admit now that this sign is conducive to confusion 
Alai seem disposed to replace it by *, As we have obtained 
the elimination of one chmtieter with diacritic sign (e) by 
a simple nne T we could afford to introduce in the present case 
I 1 * but perhaps it would be more advantageous to adopt 
for our case \ [with a dot underneath) which would be better 
distinguishable from both 1 r and r and in case of emergency 
could be easily improvised by the printers ; it would suffice 
for them to place an ordinary t ujieide down. 

I should rather nut. follow E 2 in transcribing u by ute 
and T by t y for the ” Dutch " principle of doubling letters 
of the long sounds seems to me to possess all the advantages 
of clearness , 1 but I should admit the use of Fjt-ir- and. iy-* in 
the cases when the long u- and t- t being followed by a vowel, 
phonet ically become a group composed respectively of 

1 The JFpKiil Hipis in cmr Jphftbrt would r«n*m rwtriL’led 

10 two i £ and O. 

1 la ir h rb 1 thr^folcJ m for ^pr^ing caunmnntw v, Haart f, and 

Uae ipn^th of 1 (ly). 
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« -f if 1 or i -f y. This orthographical rule would be con¬ 
ditioned in this special case by the phonetic modification. 

Coming to the consonants 1 should reserve simple j and c 
respectively for ^ and j. In conformity with the yen’ 

clearly established use (see the hallowed Sanskrit transcription) 
and the historical tradition of c which in all the systems 
derived from Latin stands for voiceless Jr, 6, or fa. The only 
exception is the new Turkish alphabet, but we have mentioned 
its philological inadequacy for scientific purposes, 

Zh and gh seem to be quite suitable expressions of ' 
and J- logically consistent with * and « for j and ^ 

The use of h as an auxiliary sign In lh and rh as differentiated 
from l and r is a happy idea already realized in Albanian script, 
Kurdish Ik is & hard cerebral ? pronounced with the tip of the 
tongue upturned (a characteristic very distinct from Turkish 
and Russian hard l (ji) ; rh is the rolled r pronounced with 
the tip of the tongue (a similar distinction between r and r 
exists in Armenian and Albanian). 

As regards the harsh guttural sounds, the use of x for *- 
(as in Spanish, Greek, Russian) would be consistent with the 
general scientific practice. As we connote the corresponding 

voiced £ by gh, it was first suggested (El) to express this 
sound with xk. but as ^ is frequent in Kurdish the new 
simplification (E2) will lie very welcome. On the other 
hand, Mr, Edmonds feels inclined to disregard the - sound, 
occurring in Kurdish, and not only in Arabic loan-words, 
but also in some purely Iranian words as Cjy*- tout “ seven 

Til is sound, though rare, is very characteristic of Kurdish 
and I should allot to it precisely the conventional rA, where 
-h, following our practice, will indicate an aberrant use of 
the original symbol x. 

Contrary to the Turks and Persians, the Kurds verv 
naturally pronounce 9 (and prefix it even to such an 
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Iranian word as asp st homewhich m Kurdish sounds 
w>—i). If would be helpful to express ? with an 
apostrophe whenever the Kurils pronounce it; w &jhut 
but there h of course no question of simply reproducing 
Arabic forms : if and aJfc pronounced Hub lias 

ami Watman they will be Sfielt according! vd On the con- 
trarYj there is no need to transcribe the Arabic fuintza in the 

beginning and at the end of words (A *-j though in 

the middle of words it would be helpful to express it by a 
hyphen hay Qt, 

Likewise no special mark of elision seems to lx? necessary 
iri such words as h~ra < fcnl, any more than in separating 
the locative ending ~da 7 but s if so desired H the same hyphen 
could lie used for such, purposes as well, 

We need not be mure precise about Kurdish sounds, as 
time will show what particular nuances and sand ft I phenomena 
will he discovered by specialists in phonetics. Under this 
ruling come the Sulematu spirants ft (5) and Kfi). which 

esu hardly be considered as real phonemes and do uot 
represent a general phenomenon even in southern Kurdish. 

It must be dually well understood that the suggested 
Kurdish alphabet bus in view principally the convenience 
and development of printing. As regards the writing in 
Kurdish considerable simplifications will be introduced in 
due course : lor instance, double vowels ii, rai will lx? 
easily replaced by some signs like a t l fc u or d, f • ii. Many 
people in Europe instead of double consonants still write 
only one with a dash over it (os a substitute for an Arabic 
rmtaTidl Kurdish orthography and calligraphy will follow 
their own ways, while we are trying to find Home practical 

and ample solution of the fundamental problem of the basic 
alphabet, 

* ltl ^ ew'ld bt rKpr«»*| .till ltiter by spirits upc-r \ 
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The following is the comparative table of Kurdish sounds 
as figured in Sir. Edmonds's two articles and in my additional 
remarks :■—- 

A. Vowels 



EL 

E 2, 

M, 

d 

a 

a 

<m 

« (a) 

e 

€ 

a 

i 

i 

i 

e 

J 

it 

*y 

if 

i 

i 

y 

i 

1 [dull) 

y 

i 

l [or i} 

o 

a 

o 

0 


vy 

6 

§ 

w 

uu 

ttw 

uu 

u 

u 

u 

u 

B- Consonants (disposed 

by groups] 

t 

- 

— 


p 

- 

- 


V 

- 

— 

_ 

/ 

- 

- 

— 

IF 

— 

_ 


d 

- 

- 

— 

t 

- 

- 


S(S) 

d& 

1 

? 

8 {i) 

tk 

? 

* 

/ 

c 

£ 

i 


ch 

cA 

c 

k 

- 

■+= 

— 

y 

- 

- 

— 

3 

? 



A 

— 




enf a BM n o chfU^jB ", ansj * « not exprrascnj * 
JRA&- JDXT M 
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t 


i 

l 


f 


T 

m 

n 

z 

a 


i (j) 

* (J) 

jy (J) 


9 h 

jch 

I 

X 

th 

rh 


$ 

-Ji 


*k 


S h 

x 

i 

l 

Ik 

rh 


z 

& 

2 

ah 

y 


9 h 

x 

T c 
xh 

Ih 

rh 

E 

X 

zh 

ah 

y 


P.Sr — The a bo ve HEjgprsfioiis are based on the assumption 
that, for the facility of Kurdish printing, gjgus with diacritica] 
points must be avoided ns far as possible, On tlie other 
band* as shown by the latest experiments in Erivan and 
Diiniiiscnii, tliis practical consideration need not fco over¬ 
estimated. Under hucIi con flit.ions, a more liberal use of 
diacritical fjoints would very likely represent- a further 
convenience and simplification in Kurdish writing.—V. >T* 

147 _ 
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L’oix^ OF THE ZaVJ 

Paris : 1 Obverse.'- 2 Reverse. 

London ; 3 Obverse. 4 Revere. 
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jV Rsrc Com of the Zunj 

ti- J- WALKER 
(PLATE V) 

JX tlip British Mil* there is n gold coin fgsiief] by the 
Zbiij rebels, hitherto in edited, and consequently of 
suffieient historical importance to warrant special publication 
There * T so far as the present writer is aware, only one other 
com (also in gold) surviving as a witness of that disastrous 
Nave Revolt which is estimated to have cost over 
lives. This latter coin was published hy Casanova in the 
fcrue Nutnismatiqve (1893, pp. 510-516) and is now in the 
Pans Cabinet. By kind permission of the Cowmmateur 1 
have been enabled to Law it photographed. The mint in 
both instances is the same, hut the specimen in the British 
Museum is three years earlier in date, and preserves for us 
a more complete portion of the peculiar reverse marginal 
legend, that enables us to emend to a great extent the 
conjectural rendering suggested by Casanova in his artidp 
above mentioned. 

The coin, which Los been somewhat spoiled by having 
been mounted as a pendant, measures 3 inches and weighs 
Bfro grains. The inscriptions are as follows:_ 


Obverse. 

Centre (in live lines). 

*.1 | $ | J d*^a V [ *$] | VI C! V 

Inner Margin. 

ijii- 1 iuiL itjji iij4 -ml . 

a«^J 

Outer Margin. 

<4- ^ Ji L r( ^ 1 ^y.1 ft. <jji j| 

<41 J—. 
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RcVenie. 

Centre (in five fines). 

Ol Jr jV | 41 J Jj-j | 

Margin* 

^ *4JYjfc Jjl W p f &s 1 

aM\ [W] ji Ast Yj Aj] Yl C Y Y! 

Translation ;■— 

Ofc^r&e. 

CWtfre ; Sl There u no God but God Alone. He km no partner* 
Muhammad 3 the son of the Gnmraandcr of the Faithful.” 

Inner Margin : III the name ol God this dinar was minted 
in Al-Madloa aUMuMjtars in the year 2fil (— a/d. 874). 

Outer Margin : f " Fer% Gita? Ac-* bought from the Faithful 
their persons and their goods at this price, that theirs e.n Pafudue 
who fight in the Path of God*' ? 

Eever.se.. 

Centre; "All J luhamumd is the Apostle of God h The 
Muhdi 'Air the son of Muhammad. 

Margin : SK And whom will not decide hg what God has 
sent tf own (i.e* by the divinely revealed Koran), these are the 
Infidels'* Is it not the case that there is no decision (or 
jurisdiction) except God's, nnd no obedience to (he given to) 
any except God ? 

The first half of this marginal legend is a direct quotation 
from the Koran fv. -IS}, Tt is n statement that occurs three 
times in this same sura T in verses 48, 19, and 51, l he only 

difference m each case being in the final tohI Jj 

1 Ifl I lac Vuxw *|s^ ; imEa tbe h^und begins tbc bottom. 

a Thin Ln no doubt thus father ol the Mahill^ tbe ^aij l«Ad**T F whose 
oivo nsinLEf ocflijt& On tbu r^rCr™ oJ the L^in. Thti ia in liurtcmcnl wUIi 
I hr state rn-^nt of Tubers that the put Lits own and hia father'a naific 

nn bis bwiocr. 

a Koran, i* ¥ 112. 
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(Infidels), (Transgressors) aiul (Perverts). 

C asanova was uncertain which verse of the three was 
actually inscribed nr the coin he described, since the legend 
was defective at this point. The present specimen, however, 
decisively indicates the ending of of verge 48. 

It will be recalled that the leader of the Zanj Insurrection, 
Ali b, Muhammad, in whose name this coin wan issued, 
was a Persian who claimed to be a direct descendant of 
"All and of Fatima, the Prophet's daughter. On the strength 
of this he asserted that lie was the ifahtH, the long-awaited 
spiritual Guide and hope of the 'Alid party. i±is cause won 
the fanatic adherence of large gnngs of black slaves, or Zanj, 
who were originally from Fast Africa and ZanriW, and were 
at that period engaged chiefly in saltpetre extraction in the 
marsh lands of the lower Tigris and Euphrates, The year 
A.tl. 255 (a.U. 869) saw the rebels begin their campaign of 
terror and devastation throughout the land, until in 257 
Bn$ra itself was captured, pillaged, and its inhabitants, 
regardless of age and sex, ruthlessly exterminated. 

A new town was founded by the Zanj somewhat below 
Basra and given the title of “ Tin- Elect City ” (Al-Madina 
al-Muftht&m), As the negro headquarters it remained until 
the Abhasid Caliph s brother Al-Muwnffnh, after several 
yearn of warfare, finally quelled the outlaws and put an end 
to the city 's ephemeral existence in a.h. 270. Its exact location 
is nowaday? quite uncertain, so completely was it wiped out. 
The coin is, therefore, all the more valuable as a relic of its 
short-lived importance. 

We know from Tabari (111, vi, 1748-9) that on hia banner 
the “ Mahdi" flourished the Koranic verse (IS. 112) part 
of which, as we have seen above, also appeared on the obverae 
of his coins. This seems to have been a clever stroke of policy 
on his port, for the verse could he interpreted to his slave 
adherents to signify their redemption from slavery and 
equality with their masters, provided they took up iirms 
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against all corrupt: Moslems and uncom-pro aits Log infidels* 
Oil the other hand, the verse had for long been a fa tout! te 
text of tile Kliarijites, or i4 Separatists ,T + the anti-MHd 
party of primitive Islam, who professed tq have sold them¬ 
selves to God on the terms specified—the regard of Paradise* 
They bud for many decades gloried in the title of Shura fc 
or ls Seller* 11 1 

It seems strange, indeed, that this, self styled descendant 
of "All, who is even referred to in the annals as the *Alid 

should adopt as hia guiding principle a Koranic 

text that had lieen for generations the watchword of the 
bigoted opponents of L Ali and his faction ever since the eventful 
decision of the umpires in a.h. 37. Let the Koran settle the 
issue, had then been the proposed Basis of reconciliation* 
To this, after reflection, the Kbswirij had advanced the uon- 

Koranic formula* JL-jjl] C- Yj All Yl ^ Y "There is 

no jurisdiction except God's, and no jurisdiction (belongs! 
ip men f3 . 1 That Is* let the sword of Allah bring victory 
to aU true believers. Their intention was to overthrow the 
Caliphate and all idea of allegiance to princes and potentatesr 
and to introduce an ideal theocratic state, Tt wan a conception 
thut r as can he imagined, found a ready acceptance among 
the servile and down trodden. 

Humour had it that the ,s Muhfll * was secretlv a KhArijite. 
Mas'udi [Nunlj ut-Ilhahah, viii. p. 31] records that his 
atrocious acta of indiscriminate slaughter and vandalism 
were in the best traditions of the Azarina» the extreme 
Kharljite sectarians. He is also credited with employing 

tkiit sect's war-cry, mentioned above, «JJ- VI £*. V, Xolduke 

\Slytrhf^ from Eastern History, p. 151] emphatically considered 
him a KMrijito. “ We should naturally,” he writes, " have 


1 Bo»«l on Kann, IT, 7fi : Ut ihrm tbtn fight ■*» thf. Pmh ,>t God who 
tki j present Hfw /or the n?tt worhi/' 

* Usually curia iW to the finrt dauar 4] ■y 
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expected to End him, like other 'Alida, appealing to the divine 
right of his house* But instead of this he declared himself 
for the doctrine of those most decided enemies of Shiite 
legitimism, the KjuLrijltea or Zealots.” 

Ii the decipherment of the reverse legend, which I here 
tentatively propose, is correct, the coin supplies us with 
corroboration of the statement of contemporary historianB. 
who might have been considered biased in their judgment 
of one who claimed to be the 41 MahdJ ” f hut whom they called 
Al-Kh&bith* the Reprobate, The Sahib al-Zanj did subscribe 
to the KMrijite formula and tibia rare coin, issued in hie 
name and from his newly-founded capital, bears evidence 
to that fact, 

1ST. 







The ShanjJ-Yiii Dynasty and the An-yang Finds 

Bt w. ferceval yetts 

(FLAXES VJ-IX) 

fact seems strange that thirty years elapsed between 
the known discovery of inscribed Vkjjics and tortoise 
shells near An-yang md the first systematic exploration of 
the site. Towards the end of 1928 digging was begun by an 
expedition sent by t he Xn Li win I Research I nstitute of History 
and Philology* and partly financed by the Freer Gallery of 
Art, Smithsonian Institution, The work suffered from 
obstruction owing to the prevailing unrest■ but several 
times it has been resumed, and three volumes have appeared 
under the title PrdimiTmrtf Reports of Exmmliom at An- 
yun§y These give interim accounts o£ the varied results 
which provide important contributions to history and 
archaeology. 

The Site 

Hsiao-fun /]x la a village in the north of Ho-nan lying 
about 2 miles north-west of the city w r kich under the Republic 
has reverted to its ancient name of An-yang Hsien. the former 
name Chang-te Fu jff being discarded. As may be 

written in Chin pec and published. in Ftd-p'ing 
hy the AintEewib Sink *t pl«* r i and fi, 1920; pi. iii, 1931. Notices of 
the tinds have appeared in tho 1U. Ltmdon ,Xcicw h 2Jat Jane* 1030, 1142-3 T 
ami Sth Aqgutl, J93i, 222 3, 23G ; 'Ut Xortb-t Vdnu Sunday NtwJt„ 26th 
July, 1931, fj, ]£, and 2nd Aupuirt, nml, 3* Hi, the last three Articles being 
by H. J. Tunpertsy. A general review by W# Ebcrhiid* entitled Brricht 
\d*r dir AwffmhwitQrn [flawin'}* Appeared in Qtkasiatixhn 

Ztitxhrifii 1-I&. The official Report* will be referred to ft* FREA 
in tbi» ftitlelr. 0tbrr nUbniviairLDiLB imed are A SB fsr Afnd+mia Sinica : 
Bid hi in of ike National Rmajrh Institute of Mintor# «jwi PMlologf ; CC 
for CAiiwtt Uta**iM ; JR AS for the Ji>» p* ttf the; Ray. Asiatic Bex. ;■ 

K3 for the Y in-JbiU -dm ck L i fcW *hih fjj; ^ ^ ^ TVvtiscd 

edition <A 1&27, bt Lu Chin-yh jSj[ ^ ; and At ff for Clift van nee' 
Mlmofn* kittorifut* ih St-tm JViVw, J take this opportunity gntafoHy 
tci hctniiwkdgE' help from Mr, L, C, El-ipkinn, PraC £ L Kjkr3gren and 
Prof A C Mould. 
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seen from the accompany!r*g sketch-map ^ the village is 
within a ^harp beend of the tortuous Huan Elver g| - 
which flowa in an easterly direction to the north of it. 

T T ntiI recently little has been published concerning the 
Hsiao-t^un site, Probably the first Western observer was 
J. M. Menses, who early in 1914 found potsherds and inscribed 
bone fragments lying upon the he Eds and a sandy waste to 



the north ol the village.^ That year the place was visited 
by the noted archeologist Lo Chen yii t who has publifihed 
an account in a diary of his travels. 1 He round numerous 
imin^rribeii fragments of bones and tortoise shells and the shclta 
of a large bivalve lying upon the fields over an area, of ul?OLit 
7 acres r He aaya that, between the crops F the villagers in 

1 Baaed f>h the map In FREA n L which includra a 
i tm Lu b* ij kdoiii*fcrr* from Anyang. Jl |h coffeeled bera to half that 
dUlttnee. 

1 The nt'venth-ft'tllutT commentator Yon Bhih-ku gjfj £ mrte» tti»r 

tht, nnmo shout, I bo pooWMjmed 1h, ls> tlio rulpr Ttmrian Vi.mi nn>t lining 
cnrffrjol. v■ t A'ijrf, ifnu <*kit, nil, In, 

* y. Oracle Iferard. from the iFrufc ,>/ } >• iStuumhai. IU17), pm [ and '1. 
by ihli author. 

* »'• jlA r,„.'rj f u n in Jl -f- □ gi tT. 2 fj 9 HJ., inclarJod 

in tbs mi^Llany UnrK r ang f,W, to 2* ^ & j0J T in*** 
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search of objects dig pits in their fields, sometimes to the 
depth of 20 feet r and fi]] them in again. 

A complete account of the general appearance of the land 
within the loop of the Hiuin m given by 0 + Karl beck, who 
visited the site in 1P29. 1 He says that this area appears to 
be quite flat. 114 The north bank of the stream has a verv 
gentle slope, an indication that the bed of the steam was 
once further north. In places the south bnnk ? ou the other 
hand. is quite steep, almost sheer in fact and is therefore, in 
timed of exceptionally heavy rains, subject to slips and 
erosion. It was probably owing to some suck slip that the 
inscribed bones were first discovered. This, I was told, 
occurred north of the village/' The slope of the southern 
bank is slight up to the right-angled bend to the east of the 
village. Hen? it becomes almost vortical uni! its height is 
from 10 to 14 feet, Marchers for relies had dug into this 
bank, starting at points between 6 and 7 feet from the top 
and cutting obliquely to levels Mow the foot. Visible in all 
the pits was a layer of “ wood ash a nixed with earth ” at a 
depth of about 10 feet below the ground level. Above this 
layer no remains were visible except potsherds and human 
and anima l bones close to the top of the bank. Below the 
ash layer were fragments of grey and red pottery, decorated 
with coni Impressions. At one spot Karlbeck noticed a 
higher ash layer, about 5 feet below the surface. The fact 
tlmt all the pits were carried down well below the loot of the 
bank indicates that ben* was a stratum in which objects 
were found. 

Four sites, marked A r R. C. Find D In the sketch-map, have 
Mn excavated by the aforesaid Chinese expedition, which 
was led by Li Chi $ ^ and Tung Tso-pin .ft ftE A and 
li are within the area which is believed to have been occupied 
by a lining-Yin capital. The extent of this area has not vet 
been trace’ll ; much of the original site mav huve b^en w r aalied 

1 V, -V.Mi-'rf rtn ike ArchtB^M/sf of Chi mi in thu Bull, t}f Ihr Afuwttm of 
Far AW>r« Antiquity Xu. 2 [IfcWH pp. l&lfleq. 
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away through changes in the course of the Euan. A study 
of the strata by Cluing Wei-jan & & m 1 shows, that the 
oldest level of bnhitatiou was several inches above the loess, 
into which the foundations of buildings were sunk, The 
building material was stamped earth and, of course t wood, 
now perished ; neither bricks nor ides have been found. 
Above the loess are alluvial layers, containing remains, 
alternating with cultural layers. There is evidence here of at 
least four floods which may have overwhelmed the dwellers— 
a fate common to all cities on the plain of the Yellow River. 
A point to he remembered is that before &M B,C a the Yellow 
River turned northward at a point some 65 miles to the west 
of the present bend which b 20 miles east ol K*ai-feng. Thence 
it ran northeast in the direction of Tientsin* nnd thus passed 
some la mites east of Anyang. Therefore the city on this 
bite at the time of the Shang-Yin dynasty was much more 
liable to invasion by the periodic floods of the river than 
would appear from present-day conditions. The Huan 
entered the Yellow River in its old course, and na provided 
a channel for inundations. 

Sites C and D, in the village of Hslao-t'un, differ from the 
two to the north. Dated tombs T opened by the expedition, 
prove that it was n burial ground about the beginning of the 
seventh century. The village itself is no older than the Ming 
dynasty. 1 On this site the. ancient, cultural remains were 
evidently deposited by a great flood which carried material 
thither from the direction of the Huan River, Perhaps it 
was a sudden catastrophe which destroyed the supposed 
Shang-Yin capital at a time when it was flourishing. Such an 
event would explain the presence of the vast quantity of 
inscribed tortoise shells nnd bones which surely were imperial 
archives, and were thus preserved by the mud from destruction 
which ordinarily would have overtaken them through war 
or other causes. It would explain, too, the fragmentary state 

1 PREA+ ii, pp. Sd3-28,". 

* v. U L!bJ T PEEA + i, ML 
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of these fragile archives. violently swept away from the plane 
of storage. The mam deposit of the Sbang-Yin remains is 
below the seventh century tombs ; hot there is another layer 
above them, evidently due to a later flood. 

Enough lias been said to indicate that the problem of 
stratification at the An-yang site is extremely complex. There 
is evidence that the plane has been inhabited more or less 
continuously from neolithic times. The number of cultural 
phases represented by remains and the confusion caused 
through redeposits by floods renders the tusk of the 
archeologist most difficult All sorts ol factors have to be 
taken into account For instance, the level of the deposit 
left by the major inundation varies greatly according to the 
surface contours at the time of the event, and also as regards 
different kinds of objects in relation to their weight. Sherds 
and bronzes, being heavy, sank more quickly and became 
embedded ill a deeper layer, while the shells and bones were 
left lying near the top. 1 

Conditions near Amynng contrast with those obtaining 
where cities have Lettered a sudden catastrophe resulting in 
this place being so deeply buried that everything has remained 
undisturbed is situ* Herculaneum and Pompeii naturallv 
occur to one s mind, and there is a well-known Chinese 
example. In aj>. 1100 the town of Chii-Ju gg was over¬ 
whelmed by a flood which left it under 20 feet of mud; 3 The 
town is m southern ITo-pei, 00 miles north of Au-yaug, and 
at that time the Yellow River ran some 50 miles to the cast 
of it T Chance circumstances led to digging for objects of 
value in Chib hi ; but there must be many other buried towns, 
around the lower course of the Fiver, awaiting exploration* 

Capitals op the Dynasty 

Before attempting a brief survey of the finds, it seems fitting 
to inquire whether written tradition connects the An-yang 

1 T. II Chi* PBEA r t -U aeq, 

1 r. Pi’Uicit, La daft* iif» " OVtiw iqut* de Kiu-lmt ,H r in T'enoip fas. 

(1983), A77-SB2. 
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site with a capital of the Bhang-Yin dynasty. First I take 
the &frih chi jfc {£, by SeQ-ma Ch + ien whkh, since 

It was written about the beginning of the iirst century u r t\, 
has been accepted as a standard history of ancient China. 
The following outline is derived from fhavannps' translation 
of the tert and commentators* notes on the place-names, 1 
The ultimate ancestor of the House of Bhang is said to have 
been Hsich who was enfcoiled by the legendary Emperor 
Shun _££ towards the end of the third mi II win him b.O. The 
fief of Bhang fSj, from which the dynasty took their name, is 
located in Shensi about 50 miles south of the right-angled 
bend of the Yellow River. During a stretch of some 51)0 years, 
until the reign of the first sovereign of the dynasty, the Bhang 
chieftains are supposed to have changed their headquarters 
eight limes, but always within the same region. The first 
sovereign, T'ang moved eastward and established his 
capital at Fo Three different, places are identified with 
the name Fo + Southern and Northern Po were in the 
neighbourhood of Kiiei-tc ^ in eastern Ho-tin!i ; Western 
was about 160 miles to the west* at the confluence of the 
Rivers Lo and I fl*. T'ang is said to have lived fLrat in 
Southern Po E then to have moved to Western Fo* which in 
the dim past had been the headquarters of the legendarv 
Emptttor Ksuj His in jJ-J father of his ancestor Hsieh. The 
tenth sovereign = moved the capital to An ^ which may have 
been some 50 miles to the north-east, not Far south of the 
Yellow River, in the vicinity of the present-day Jung-tsc 
^ jT - Thence the twelfth sovereign moved to Hsiang 
-'ll nusc 30 tniles ioufeh-east of An-yimg. His successor went 
230 miles almost due west, and set up the capital in Keng 
H£ r on the north bank of the River Fen ^ in Shan-hsi, not 
far from its entrance into the Yellow River. This was the 
capital when I an Keng ^ the nineteenth sovereign* 


1 Jfff. 5, !74 b ne P J&i—t p ms p auu, 21 * 7 , 

/ ^ Wisn Art h m indict cnlv to- LLbit onkr 

Eo««ioii fe m«r b* found in th* l fl bk « pp _ fl T C im, j 07 JL 
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fume to the throne. In spite of opposition on the part of bis 
subjects, be made another change, and, having crossed to the 
^outh of the Yellow River, restorer! Western Po to its former 
eminence as the capital city. Wu I £,. the twenty-seventh 
sovereign, abandoned Po and went to *" north of the Yellow 
River ! \ 

The foregoing contains nothing that can he construed as a 
definite Jink with An-yang, Nor Is it stated where Wu I 
established his capital, beyond the vague statement “ north 
of the River ", One surmise Is that the site was at Ch‘i Jjf, 
north of A\ ei-hui |jSj and almut 3fi mill’s south of An-yang, 
Some support for this is found in the account of the last 
SLiuig-Viu sovereign s defeat and death, on the supposition 
that he continued in the capital established by Wu 1. After 
the Chou victory on the Tbiin of Mu & If, said to He to the 
south of Ch*j, the last sovereign Her! to the TJeer Terrace Jg 
where, having donned his imperial robes and surrounded 
himself with his treasures, ho set fire to the place and was 
burnt, to death. Perhaps the Terrace was within or close to 
the capital, and commentators have identified the site with 
the remains of a mound at Ch‘j. 

The existence of the finds near An-yang calls for a critical 
review nf written accounts of the Bhang-Yin capitals in order 
to discover a connection hitherto Wily recognized. According 
to generally accepted tradition, P‘an Keng renamed Ro and 
called it Yin fg, the designation thenceforth adopted by the 
dynasty. 1 The question whether this tale is credible is 
answered by Wang Kuo-wei £ jR ft in an article entitled 

1 Cffdownisijj the parage in thci flirt tip. tin wr.itid-ceiitmy whulir 
f 'llfng Ha&«o gfl notes that P*ati King '‘ esiatiisiiiii the capital n c 
t o. in the land of Yin, Front the time of this move, thn Hcrnec ut Sfiang 
ehinghl their name juid celled thatuetree l'in ". Aa to Fo, the thitd- 
centurj scholar Hmmg-fn Mi .fij g* plncca the a j te at tilB 

' en-ahib jjjj gjjj, whicb lias dme to the confluence nf the Lonnd I Rivets, 
its remarked iiisovc. V. SSrt (rti, iii. 20 v°. Re/crencea given in this article, 
onJiae otherwise Stated, an- to the text edited hy p<ei Yin |£|f[ noil 
rtintvd Jo the Sung Fo no copy nrptodneed hy the (’oifi rutreiol Pnsa, 
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Shto Yin aS J^. 1 He sa^: £l If since the time of the Shih chi 
everyone lias identified Yin with Po, the mistake began with 
a wrong character in the Preface to the Shu in the Sharuj shu 
in Modern Script ^ % fu| and the Grand Annalist 
repeated ifc + Where the Preface to the Shu says : J P J an Kong 
made the fifth change and proposed to establiHk Ids capital 
at Po Yin 13 (the Ancient Script version being the same 
in the Ma and Cheng edition*),* Shu IM pf remarks that 
the. test of the Booh of History v [found I in the wnB of Confucius’ 
[house]gives the version : 1 proposed first to dwell at Yin " 
[i,e, leading ^ instead of jg]. According to the 


1 Ti f any chi Ztn K it & #■ '«■ ' 7 - the drat section d ihc 

iimt BHIM of 1119 pnltrcted Watfca, published in 1&27-& 

1 Tbo 29 wulLuna ol tbs Book of HiMory as written in thu new q0ki*l 
script a -4f in tbs aeomid oantUfY n.r . whrji • I■ > :i ■ nL from memory by 
the Master Fu {J^ £ or Fu Bbfclg fjt 1$. 

4 T„ U€ t ili 7 -r 

1 Ma Jnng Jtg pjfi anti Chfcng H*EHm 55 Jr Isxnote tosaineniat^r^ of 
tbi.i first and wound centuries a.Ik 

1 A noted Gcholar of thu fourth nsnluxy. 

1 p Dte trndili-nfi la thnt Coofnciua compiled the Boc^ of If inl'iry Sn EOO 
HCtftitfns, Tho work was temporarily tDnt It the time of the [turning 1 of 
the Iloolts (213 ice.); bni 20 auctions w&tb in tbs second gentMry dictated 
froin memory ns noted sharp. A copy of the .Pont was said to- hn¥^ been 
Bjnacip th* toxtH, written in nndrait characters formed like- tadpole** ^ .’if T 
wbkh were found it the r-nd of tho second or Winning of tho first ccnt.iiry 
Ti,C„ in tbs hollow nf a w&H when tho Fj^ptaf Lu iff* began In demolish 
tho dwelling qf Cofifudm in artier to iusko room for an extension of his 
palace, Tho inscribed elU^is were linndod oxer far ilfloiphffTMllfc to K J nnjz 
An-kuo ^fL ^ a deseemisnt of tho ^U£o. He tranacribed thorn in tho 
rnmnl fi Hcript Willi the aut of tho Fn Shf-njZ roe«B&ioia, nrwl found thill 
ilie laMera Kfitlfltis Ehouhi hnFO hean tmtpd in 34 aectiann. Bwdn 
thm-. he iooTid 2o nddiiioneil Becliona. muldtif a total of of which <Hu‘ 
wni esjmpoat?d rif preamble from the hrnds of the 100 Otipimil SEmliona. 
Thia ia known na the Lu trin or " undent fl^urea ^ text "fj ^ 

An-kno i text wrs Jr^t during the dianrrlcT aboct the mil of tho third 


century, and the -Jkgrd vcralon of it, n.™ extent, te S Dncmlly c-.nmUtttM 
in hAV« been l.hr apuriona work of Mrl Chi 1^ ™ th&fnatth wntnrr. 

r?onhL h« hIeo Wn thrown on tin truth of th* tteditian coneemin^ 
Ati-kwa» text. rhe«ibi«t b di^BBB.1 hy U&fl iti tho Pnksomrna of 
f h ? Pellu3t hi Mdmwtiu mn^mant VAii* orknM^ n {1016), 
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commentary of K'lingJ if the character Po bid been rubbed 
and looked damaged, it might have he pel read as chat ^=," 
There follows an argument which lends tn several conclusions. 
First, no undent text of unsuspected authenticity couples 
the place-names Pd ami Yin. Secondly, if P un Keng moved 
the capital to Po, he must have done so Indore he entered 
the territory lying within the large loop formed by the Yellow 
River, and after that transferred it to Yin_ Moreover, this 
Yin was certainly the site of the rind*, and it was known 
as Yin-hsQ at any rate as early as the third century b_c.~ 
In short., while discrediting the reliAbility of accepted tradition, 
Wang Kuo-wei extracts sufficient written evidence on which 
to base the theory that Yin-liau became the capital tinder 
the nineteenth sovereign. 

Lo Chen-yij p on the other hand, inclines to date the event 
in the reign of the twenty-seventh sovereign, A translation 
of his note 3 is as follows ;■— 

When enmnumting on the Annah qf the Yin Dynasty 
^ fC in the Shih chi , the CMntf \ jjg quotes the state¬ 
ment m the Bambw Antral? 1 ft ^ ^ to the effect that, 

during the * 275 years which ekpund between P an Kent's move 
to Yin and the downfall of Chou [Ham], there wa* ao further 
transfer of capital ! . s Jn the text r.if the same chapter i>f the 

1 K L ung Y“mgrOi ^ §jj a.ti. a74r-&4± 

* la proof thereof W rinr Kru>wei cjl-rj a passage in tho biogTHpliv of 
HeLane! Y ii Oh'im Ha *» iiit. lo v rJ , 

1 XS t i m I + 2. 

1 The tradition in tbit- these ,4ftnuib, together with other text* ah® 
written on bamboo alipe + w ch.’ in A. a. ^ 1 found by robbers who brnkc 
tiptn a royaJ tomb dating from m\XHil 299 U_c, The tomb woe at Chi 
oenr Woihlli fjb in north Hl>. nan. They were loet protmbly during 
tJir Sling period, and tJn-re i* dtapuic ab to thr- manner in whk h. the rum-nt 
text w&m h 30 ui piled to irr-plac® the ]u&t one. Judged by axrarptH from the 
old te*t eurri-rinff in T'HBg writing. I ho jwGsrot memtrm difena from 
tho Other. y, JJTZT* \ r 446-479, and Murpm. T'v*W / J *ao t xxv {1 927-8?, 
m SQ8> 3SG, 

1 Tlib com m« i r. by the oLphth-century achoUr HKn.npr Shfln-ekEub rj-^ 
t?Ji appranq in the iUOS standard edition of the Sktk chi r in, 6 r\ but the 
tejt hue the nbriQUm efTor M 773 years ’% not 11 275 n . The parangc horo 
quoted IriDtu tho -Bairafroo Jrh4|i doe# not Oct nr in the extant teit, 
jitlx JD 33 - 4 ;t 
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fAi it sav* : ' When Wu I ascended the throne, the Yin 
abandoned Foagain and moved to north of the River 31 (according 
to the Table of Generations of the Three Dynasties K ilt 
King Ting was he who mado the move to the north of the River). 1 * 3 
The current version of the Mamlwo Annals says regarding Wu I 
that in the tltiid year of his reign he moved from Yin to north 
of the River, and that in the fifteenth year of his reign from 
north of the River he moved to Mei gj.* Mr, Wang [Ting-lin] 4 
in his Geography of the Mmic of Ode. ff U M # quotes the 
Ti mug dih rhi 3: ft £6 5 * 7 to say ; 1 Ti I again crossed to 
north of the Yellow River And moved the capital to Chao ke 
^ * (the inference being that Ti I from north of the Hu an 
River moved to Mei. Had he been already on the north of the 
Yellow River, it cannot be said that he 1 crowed again \ A 
character must be wrongly written). This means that after Fan 
King until the last reign [Le* that of Chou H,dn] there were in 
all two moves. All the texts state that he moved 1 north of the 
River *; but oruit to say which place. 

u If we turn to the Annals relating to Hsiang I’d 
^ in the SkUr chi we find : * Hsiang Yii arranged h tendezvou* 
on Yin-hsu to the south of the River Huan. 1 * The commentary 
Chi chid (g : quotes Y'ing Shad flg fjjj * as saying that 
+ the Hnan River ib within the boundary of Fug-yin 
(i.e. the present-day Anyang. In the Han period Tang-yin 
M included the region of present-day Aii-yang). YTn-hitf 
was a former Yin capital \ Tmn says : " The Kuan River is 
north of the present Att-yung Hsien, and is distant 150 H from 
the Yin capital at Chao-be. 1 Therefore this Yin-hm is not 
Cliao-ke. 

4 With reference to the Yia Anuoiv in the -SA jA cAi, the Cheng t 

1 iSAiA iii* 21 f k 

1 Shih r.fci, ilif, 4 V*. 

1 CO, rii. Fwdq;.. 137. 

I fS 15^ *- u ~ 1323-L2SML Thi* work ii im'ludr-d in the cfiUeeticn 

HrtchehiatjVao ^ it 

ML On I t 13 pantMigra of t h? orifdnnJ £5 dhapEerB fi- mniri 
and w included in tba wAhclitm wf reprint ■ ulM C&ih htti jj£, 

* SAih r,hi T tu, 7 and It H, % 272, 

7 B - v fifth-eealntj juUhor t p Nrj Yin jg| M 

* First rentiiry a^U, 

1 Esieh Tmn 
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commentory quoted the Kua tj chih jffe ^ 1 to rtics effect 
that Amyang in Hsiang Chou |f] Jfj waj* the original site of 
P - an King a capital, and was the game us Pei-chimg ^ ^f,to the 
south of Tin-lwtl and ]£B H from the city of Chao-kiL [It also 
quo to] the Bamboo Annuls * saying : ' From Yen ^ P l an Keng 
moved to Fei-chting r a which was called Yin dibit {the character ksu 
beirig a gloss]. 40 H to the south of Yeh JJJ, 1 That wa H the old 
capital. Distant 30 li to the south ■wegc of the city is the Huati 
Rivet;, from the southern bank of which the city of An yang is 3 li. 
Westward was the city named Ym-tslL This is what waj* called 
Fei-chung. 

” According to the &%ui cAing chu _7fc l§ ^ in the section 
relating to the Hnan River 1 : * The llunn River rises east of 
the mountains, and passes to the north of Yin-hail/ Alyo it ays 
that the Iluan River parses from tie east of Yeh to the north of 
the city of Aii-yang. Mao it quotes the Wei tv ti rAt f| -fc ^ 
an paying that the city of An-yang i$ 40 H south of the city of 
A eh | and to the north of the city [of An-yang] is the River 
Huan which flows eastward '. The passages agree in locating 
Ain-hsfl south of the River Bilan. Hence Wu | T # move was to 
this place. 

" ff we except the errors in the Cheng i commentary that An¬ 
yang is to lie identified with PW Ke tig's capital, and that the 
V m-h&t'i of Au-yang is to be identified with Poi-chung {Mr, Hsu 
[\\ en-dsing] 5 in his Notes oh ills Bamboo Annuls tt ^ 

ilf has already Corrected them), all the explanations agree that 
there was a Yinhed south of the I Juan River, According to 
a statement in the Topotfraphtf rtf Chting-ti Fu, south-west of 
An-yang Helen is the city of Ho Tan Chia fpj jg ip ; and this 
^ in-hsu is identified with Ho Tan Chia. Now. Ho Tan Chia lived 
in Hsiang 40, The place by south-ease of the present-day Nei- 
huang tUion pj H 7 |J, and it was not the present-day Aa-yang. 
Rul the site from which the tortoise .-he!is and animal bones 
are being excavated is preci^ily the mound at Hsian-Cun, 5 li 
werU of the present-day Anyang, to the south of the Huan 


3 A geography of the wreath ™tuiy t now lout. 

1 Vtr CC r iil, Proleg^ ISo, 

1 Tie current text of the A miafo has Pei-mtng ;|[* , and ho had lhe 

fl-iuieilt text ail quoted in the tenth century, x, inl_, p. IScllt. 

* Lx, 30 aeq. 

1 iiu* ^ the eighteenth sentury. 
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River (which local folk call the An-y»ng River)* in complete 
agreement with the foregoing data. 

“ So we know that Wu Ls move was actually to th-is spot. In 
the topographies the identification of it with the city of Ho Tan 
Chic is erroneous. As for the statement in the Bamboo Anm!* 
that Wll \ in the fifteenth year of his coign moved to Me l and 
the statement in the Ti watiq $hih chi that Ti I moved to Mei* 
the two Hie inconsistent. If we look for monies of sovereign* 
appearing among the nmcnkir sentences, we find that they go us 
far as Wn I« and then cease. 1 Front that w? gather that the 
move toMei must have occurred at the time of Ti I- The Rat niton 
Annals ure in error and the account In the [Ti u&ng] $hih chi 
expra&cs the truth." 

To be thorough, this inquiry should involve & comparison 
of all references to Shang-Yin capitals in ancle nt texta, and 
an estimate of the authenticity of each, limitation of space 
forbids such an attempt here. 3 and I merely add a note on 
information derived from chapter 83 of the Ttti p'ing yii Ian 
± ¥ m an encyclopedia of excerpts from many 
sources, which was compiled by Li Fang ^ 0JJ and others 
towards the end of the tenth century. The data are set forth 
by Wang Kuo-wei in a study 3 of alleged quotations from the 
Bantboo Annals to be found in various ancient books prior 
to the loss of the original text. 

From the second to the eighth sovereigns * each, except the 
fourth, is stated to have dwelt at Pu. The tenth is said to 
have moved from Po to Ao «■ to be identified with the place- 
name which is written differently in the Shih chi (v.sup rT p. 662), 
and is misprinted Yin H m the text of the Tin p'ing yu fatf. 

1 Thia La itu-omi l. The Iasi ruunc to ttppe&r i ■ Wvn Wu Ting; a.- Lo 
himflfl-li notes, and hp idcntLtk-d it wit 3a thn twenty-eighth lovcreigiL. atin uT 
Wu t, v B ES, i T 4 

* y. Tung Tari-piu in n valuable article, Ui-ttorp of thr. Tin-Arf Stir 
J& *4 fn « J?iJ. it, lI24-2-<ih. 

1 Entitled fa /f. Yf ip H j n the tinr.1 Mrtwi of Ki» 

ftoUeetedwori. /fm-Luirp \\ „^ CAa^-cA 'K ng , ,ft u fa jgt g .JA. 

iS 3 (1WS), The Mindy was Ih^hh, by Chu Va-tn'f&g jf- and 

romplflt^J by VV ang Kuu-wei. 
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Probably it lay a short distance north-west of Jung-tee* The 
eleventh sovereign remained at Ao, and his successor moved 
to Hsiang ft]. The thirteenth sovereign lived at K JQJE* the 
locality of which is doubtful. Nothing is recorded concerning 
the capital of bin successor; but the nest two sovereigns are 
said to have remained at Pi, The seventeenth sovereign is 
said to have moved from Pi to Yen tjr, which inav have been 
in the region of the later State of that name, east of (Vu-fu 
lUi in Shan-timg. His fittcoepur remained at Yen; 
and the nineteenth sovereign moved thence "to Pebmeng 
At dit* which is called Yin ffl 1 The remaining sovereigns, 
except the twenty-second and twentyeighth, are specific ally 
stated to have dwelt in Yin, A significant entry is made 
relating to the third year of the twenty-eighth sovereign T s 
reign. It says t " The Ilttun River thrice ceased to how in 
one day /' This suggests the proximity of the capital to the 
River. 

A summary of the subject, together with a dbeiLSsion of 
chronology, is given at the end of this article. 

The SOVEREIGNS 

In the table below the generations arc indicated with letters 
of the alphabet and the order of succession with serial numbers, 
The third column gives the names of sovereigns a& generally 
accepted. Beside these, within square brackets, are equated 
names which are found among the An-yang inscriptions. 
Relationships established by the inscriptions arc also printed 
within square brackets : the others are given in accordance 
w r i(.h the third and thirteenth chapters of the Shih chi and 
the twentieth chapter 1 of the Ch'ien Han xhu. ami m the case 

1 K'unp Ving-tu's rotmornlil^ uti the P b an Kt-ng in the Bm it 

dJ BUiary im quoted to th^ effect that ,+ Yin Lb 3-0 Li to the eouth ot Yell hS . 
The ku ni* tVmiLfk ia quoted from '■ u .run. Chilug# Jj^ fij £ € o mis on tuy 
vn 11 ls Hsiang V - - ■ I»-i |Mc r in the Shih -rAi. On the other Imml. the ti^tt+•*'••• 
contemjiorjLi^, Chimp Shon-ehieh, in h.m ft om a fy On the I’m Annnl* 
in the- Shih cA i, gives the JhuilKT ft* 40 fi' P u quoted ahovt- era p- (kcj, 

1 Entitled Ku Chin jf?i pieio ^ A A- 
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nf No. 7 t wdiere those differ; the version given is the one in 
harmony with the inscriptions. While compiling this table 
I Lave consulted Wang Kno-wci l B list which is included in the 
ninth chapter of the first section of the first series of his 
collected works. Other data are derived chiefly from Lo 
Chcn-vti in KS, i. 1-8; L. V. Hopkins in Sovereigns of the 
Shut® Dynasty, JILLS, l f ilT + 69-89 : and Tung Tso-pin in 
PREA, L 183-213. Note should be nnnle that the reason 
why the second on the list is not given on independent serial 
number is that, according to tradition, be died before his 
father t and therefore did not ascend the tlirone T 

Ah L T'ong £§, [Ta I^Zii T'ang ft J 

B. Iff. Ta Ting T< [-Same. Son of L] 

B. 2. Wai Ping [Pu Ping [■ P5-] Younger brother 

of Iff- 

B. 3. lining Jen Younger brother of 2, 

C r 4. Ta Chia tp. [Same. Sun of la,] 

0 + 5. Wu Ting "X. Son of 4- 

D, ti, Ta Eeog £ ft. [Same. Son of t ] 

D. 7. Hniao Chia ^ ip. [Same.] Younger brother of €- 

D r 8. Yung Chi |j£ g Younger brother of 7. 

E. 9. Ta Mon J^- [Seme, Sou of 6.] 

F. 10. Chung Ting r|i "]"■ [Same. Snu of 9.] 

F, 11_ Wai Jen ^ fJV [Pa J%n \- ^.] Younger brother 

of 10. 

¥. 12. Ho Tan Chia [I Ti Chia # ¥■] Younger 

brother of 11. 

G, 13, Tsu I g[ 2*. [Same. Son of 10.] 

H, H. Tau Hsia & [Same. Son of 131 

H. 15. Wu Chia *P Younger brother of 14. 

t. 16. Tell Ting (jjQ J [Same. Sm of 14.] 

1 17 Nan Kim% jff ft. [Same ] Son of 15. 

J- 18. Yang Chia E5 Ip [Chlang Chia Ep Scm of m] 
J T 19. Pan Keng ^ ft. [Pan Keng ft. Younger 
brother of 18.] 

J. Jo. Hsiao ILrin /J* [Bstme, Younger brother of 19.] 

J. 21. Hsiao I /J% [Same and Hsiao Tsu I /J s flli 
Younger brother of 2CL] 

H. 23- Wu Ting ft T Son of 21.] 

L, 23, Tan "Keng fl£[ ft. [Same. Sou of 22 ] 
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L, 21* Tsu dim ^ tp. [Same, lounger brother of 23,J 

1 25. Lin Hiiin Jjj! 3 Son of 21. 

M, 26* Keng Ting $ T- [K'ang Ting T and E/ang 

Tflu Ting $ j® T Son of 24.] 

N 27. TVb I ^ [Same and Wu Tsu 1 j£ SI, £, Son 

of 26,] 

O. 28. Ta Ting ^ T and W('n Ting "J*, [Wen Ting 

% T and mn Wn Ting £ & T-j .Son of 27, 

P, 2S. Til #£, Sen of 28, 

Q 30. Ti Hsin Son of 29. 

From tbe above it will be galhered that the inscriptions 
seem to lack only eight of the traditional names of sovereigns, 
via, Nos. 3, 5. 8, 12, 15, 25, 29, and 39. The fatrt that the 
last two are missing is explainable on the assumption that 
the great flood, which probably destroyed the city and caused 
abandonment of the site, occurred during the reign of the 
twenty-ninth sovereign. Perhaps No. 12 may be equated 
with the name Ti Ohia ip which is present, 1 Absence of 
the other five rnay be more apparent than real; for the inscrip¬ 
tions contain several names which still await identification, 
v.g. Tan Ping j*j. Tsu Mou ft Hsiao Ting * Tp 
C hung Chi £. aJid Nan Jen ^ We are enabled to 
correct some 1 traditional names which in the light of the finds 
may he recognised as mistaken readings of certain charaeters, 
As regards No, 1, the TVd I ^ £ of the S/rih chi should be 
T a 1 A Zj * the Wai of Noe, 2 and 11 should be Pu ; and the 
King of No, 26 should be iv’aiig. The original modes of 
writings Nor. IS and 19 are also disclosed, 3 

1 Aomding to the i hi. LLL -U tbii was murai* ol Xo. 24. The 

wfirdj u* ; " Tan Chit! &=cccuted the IbfOae. *ntl he was Ti Chin * 1 In 
ShiA thi, siii, \ v n , the treaty-fourth Sorerctfrn u ca(L*d only Ti Chi*, 
Hut Lo (’hen yu rnm-Uk** the Ti Chi* of rhe An-ytng finds with No, 12 
(ur powiblv No r 13), beciauiifi tho conics* ol one inscription. La which thi 
nftlric Dccarg, indiciEes tbit this Ti Chh rained hr- ton* No. Itl. v_ 5 1*. 

1 Though the pri'iaunciation of or ^ In Ancient Chintz Was likn the 
Mandarin f.K'iang (v. Kartell's IMai., No. 35*), it must hare boon like 
*“"0 plj and in archaic time*. la a number ol the inscription* 
plainlj soree* ai" borrowing " (cilia cAicA) lor "sheep " jfi. The latter 
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Tile Ftnds 

By far the moat important are the inscribed fragments of 
tortoise shells and bones. Indeed, the thief aim of the recent. 
Chinese expedition was to enlarge the fund of these remains 
of royal archives„ as they may reasonably be termed P They 
reveal the conditions of civilisation under the Shang-Ym 
dynasty, in respect of which there was formerly little authentic 
information: for the historical substance of written tradition 
w almost confined to the succession of so vereigns and the 
vague and contradictory accounts of changes of capital. As 
criteria for study o! the script, the inscriptions are of prime 
value. 

An antique dealer, named Fan AVei-chTng Jj| f^JT. of 
Wei Hsien ^ ^ in Shan tung, may have been the tirst to 
grasp the antiquarian value nf the inscribed tortoise shells 
and bones. In IdftS he bought at HflLiiO'fun some which had 
come from Lhe river bant to the north of the village, and he 
is said to have offered them to the famous collector Tuan 
Fang -fij 1 The introduction of the inscriptions to the 
learned world is, however* generaIJy ascribed to Wang I-jLing 
3i f£ a Grand Secretary and Libationer of the Han-lm* 
who recognised the arejiaic legends on certain “ dragon-hones T \ 
obtained the same year at a medicine shop in Peking. Prior 
to that, it is said, many fragments had been bought by 
druggists from the peasants of Hsiao-fun, who bad generally 
scraped ofi the inscriptions in order to render the bones more 
saleable. On the entry in 1900 of the foreign troops into the 
capital, when almost all the high officials had fled* the Grand 
Secretary committed suicide, together with his wife and 


[jiveiq 1 ?y to Ch^m-ya fur tEi' fluiraeter in thm An-«yanp 
mfenpliuikB; but Tlh, f Ta^pin ^ {t. I'RUa, ii* 3kI-3 ; iii T \"*} r 

"■* t dD * TalmtA Sf ra & fiG - k* **** p^n t k m 

• m “* 2 2. Hopkins dv« sewptj thi# nnr. 

' t. Tung TuOpin. A CkTmmlojfitai Tahlt const™iny tht Orach 

Toxci* Shill, and font, tp ft ^ ^ * ASB> y ^1-m. 
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daughter-m-law, But ior liie. untimely end, he would probably 
have been the earliest exponent. Wang I-j ting's collection 
was sold by his son to Lin 0 £if (styled T'ieh-Yim gj ig i 
wlio with this as a nucleus got together some 5.0CMJ fragments. 
In 1B03 he published pliotolrtbograpbed reproductions of 
inked squeezes taken from l t 000 chosen pieces. Two years 
ago another edition of this pioneer work appeared under 
the title ttfang kuci ski A urn m m m & 

f? It contains decipherments and notes added by 

Fao Ting ft and a supplement with preface by 

T' tt ChSn-yfi, The first to explain the inscriptions was Sun 
I i an |f S 1ft il iti his Chi Men ehu U % jfc ^ written 
in 1901. Since then the literature of this subject fans grown 
rapidly, Some seventy items are named by Chfin Oran 
W, in a recent issue of the journal T‘u shu kuan hstieh chi 
k’tnt |^J $ ^ jy, vi, No. I. The latest to appear is 

a catalogue by Bhang Ch'eng-tsu jSj # of thirty-seven 
fragments in Ur, J. C. Ferguson’s collection, entitled jpg 
W H fj' jC aa a monograph published by 

Ranking University this year. Most prominent among 

the Chinese writers are Wang Kuo-wei and Lo Chen- 

Vii. F. H. Clialfant with his Early Chines? Writing in 1306 
was the first ’Western writer to treat the subject, and lie has 
been follower] by L. 0. Hopkins with a long series of valuable 
articles contributed chiefly to this Journal. Copies of inscrip¬ 
tions on 2,369 fragments were published by J. 31, Menzies in 
the book previously mentioned (p. 658). These and other 
fragments to the number of " nearly fifty thousand ”, while 
stored in the owner’s house, were in 1928 destroyed by Chinese 
soldiers, Though the literature is large, the published 
examples are but a fraction of those known to exist. The 
total in various collections exceeds 100,000 fragments, and 
Ibis must be far short of the number recovered from the 
site since 1898, Many un in scribed bones are among the 
finds, and the cutting of imitation archaic inscriptions on 
these and other old ttones has been and still is a flourishing 
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industry in the neighbourhood of An-yang. Mention should 
be made here of a comparatively small group of carved and 
inscribed bone objects which do not figure in the Chinese 
works. The shapes are various : alligators* cowries, fishes in 
couples (generally combined with one or two angular sonorous 
stones), bells, swords, flat discs like the pi" l*f£ n a pj combined 
with the tablet kuel -r^, 1 and a tortoise combined with a disc 
or a sonorous stone. Most ol them were acquired by Chalfant 
from a Wei Hsien dealer about 1910* and a number afterwards 
passed into the Hopkins Collection. The provenance remained 
mysterious, beyond a vague report that they were nil found 
together in one receptacle. The An-yang site was not specified* 
though that was assumed to have been the place of origin 
owing to resemblances of the script with that on authentic 
An-yang finds. After many years of study, Mr. Hopkins 
tells me that he stiff and even more confidently adheres to his 
opinion that they am genuinely archaic, ami he is now inclined 
to assign them to the early Chou period. The presence of 
miniature representations of the angular sonorous stone 
{ck'iruf jjj) might bv taken as support for this attribution ; 
for the sonorous stones found at the An-yang site arc of a 
different shape (v. inl. + p. 679). 

To attempt tin account of the purport of the inscriptions 
would be beyond the scope ol this article. 4 Suffice it to say 
that most are oracular sentences recording the question! 
addressed to, and sometimes the replies received from, dead 
ancestors. The subjects are varied : sacrificial rites, journeys, 
hunting, warn, harvests, weather forecasts, and genealogical 

1 AUigAtcra und a t-u si <pi or€ irk two Kit Hopkins in 

JRAS t IG13. Three art dnUfcd by fvilktt to be fakea, T*wvntf F®. 
■uifttSS), T + Other of tb™ f< mimutun.^ ,r nppL-ar In JRAS r 1SHE, pL t B. 
following p. Ht34, and in Vainly nr of a CoUecJibia of Objt.rtM of CAi^«irf T 
London (Buf'Urjgton Fine Arts Club) * 101ft. pL BS, 

s The iobjftcl; \* treated by many Chines and i]i|mni% withers. and in 
English by Hopkins, of wtusAe writing I have given a ltd m the Qtorg* 
Eiimotf&povluv Coiltction UaiatoQve of iht. Chi MM ri*rJ Comirt BroniEi t ete.* 
i F 73, 74- Boa especially the articles in JEAS. Itilfi, SS^-SI. S&0-3O3, and 
Jf*w China ktrwie* i (lCUti, Ul-Ut, 24&-’2flL 
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tables. One gathers that the living unceasingly communicated 
with their ancestors in order to obtain guidance concerning 
matters of everyday life. The dynastic ancestors arc termed 
** royal guests J §5i a tid this fact enables us to understand 
a passage in the Book of History which had puzzled 
commentators. 1 

The technique of the scorching process was briefly as 
follows, 3 Cavities were cut or drilled on one face of a 
tortoise plastron or of a fiat bone so deeply as nearly to pierce 
the other face. If drilled, the cavity was round ; but less than 
20 per cent were so treated. The majority had cut cavities 
of lentoiJ shape and about, half an inch in length, A small 
proportion, and they were the thicker bones, had two super¬ 
imposed cavities, cue cut in Icxitoid shape being below m 
round one. When the oracle was to be taken, a glowing stick 
or red-hot metal rod was placed lor a brief space of time in a 
cavity, with the result that cracks appeared on the other 
surface. Corresponding to the Icntoid cavity, there was 
generally one longer crack, and one or more lateral cracks 
1'ranched from it. Black or red pigment was rubbed into the 
cracks in order to render them more visible. The answer to 
the query, or the oracular response, was read from the manner 
of the cracks. Up to this point, the procedure b alluded to m 
a number of classical texts, the meaning of which becomes 
dear now that we have the actual arcana to examine. But 
none of these writings mentions what to us is of chief interest— 
the stage when the diviners inscribed against a scorched area 
the query addressed to the spirits of the dead anil, some¬ 
times, their answer conveyed through the medium ol the 
respective cracks. We know from observation that each 
plastron or bone was often used for as many divinatory 

1 v. CU. Sit, 45*. 

1 V. diATOJinefir La divination par ricaiik dc tariuc dan* la Amuic 
in Jmtr. Jkn.-Feb„ IlHI, I27-137 P and Jung 

Chmj-lsu ?£* jj|J, Evolution of Divination df [> ® Wi in 

ASH, i llfl 2 Sj + 47 -S 7 . 
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pronouncements as there was room for cavities. But the fart- 
should be mentioned that often the queries were not inscribed 
alongside the scorched area. Perhaps they were noted on 
other bones. The tortoise shells seem to have been scarce, 
because on some the first inscriptions appear to have been 
obliterated and the shells made to serve for another series of 
divinations. Tung Tso-pin believes that tortoise shells were 
primarily used, and bones were resorted to only when the 
supply of the former failed, 1 A written account states that the 
shells were buried after they could be no longer utilized, 
because they were regarded as sacred objects to be treated 
with reverence,- A point to remark is that the duty of 
interpreting messages conveyed by the cracks must have 
rendered the diviners a privileged and powerful class, and 
the question of spiritualistic medmmship is one to lie 
considered. Variations in the cracks are limited ; Lo Chen-yii 
recognizes fifteen. 21 

The recent expedition was fortunate in finding four almost 
complete plastrons, or ventral parts ol the shell of the tortoise* 
and from the inscriptions on these Tung Tso-pin traces the 
customary sequence of procedure.* The dates suggest that a 
single plastron (which was the only part used for divination ) 
may have been in use for eight, months with varying intervals. 
There was also the practice of consulting the oracle regularly 
every ten days with regard to the following week. The days 
were reckoned in cycles of 60 and 10* and the ktter is what 
I mean by ° week !f + Dates were written with the day first, 
next the month, and last the reign year. 5 This is ft criterion 
when estimating the period of a bronze inscribed with u date. 

With the inscribed bones and tortoise shells may be classed 
the carved fragments of ivory, Numerous pieces have been 
found, and few among the chief public and private collections 

5 FHEA, i. SOS. 

1 t, I.f'pjFR. The Li Ki r -VacTFcZ Books of iht £a*t r jotH, K- 

■ ES r iii r fUf r*_ 

* PREA r lit, 423^-141* 

* v. Ttttog Teu-prn in PREA r iii, 4S1-X22, 
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of ChinfiAc antiquities lack specimens, These bear ike same 
decorative motives which are found on archaic bronzes^ and 
naturally the question arises whether the ivory carvings may 
be assigned beyond doubt to the Bhang-Yin period and m 
serve as criteria for an eatimate of early Chinese art and the 
dating of bronzes in part icular. The solution of this problem 
comes from a carved antler in the British Museum which 
seems to have been somewhat neglected bv writers on the 
subject. 1 As may lie observed from the accompanying plates 
VI T YTI and V'lUk the natural shape of the antler appears to 
have been utilized to represent the homed head of a dragon, 
the base being carved to simulate open jaws with fangs. Two 
bosses provide the eyes, and betw een them is a lozenge-shaped 
protuberance. The surface m carved in low- relief with a 
number of motives : the cicada, k'nei dragon, serpent, and 
the “ cloud and thunder pattern ” filling the interstices. All 
these commonly appear on archaic bronzes, and, indeed, 
it would be an anachronism to describe the whole work 
as a “ dragon’s head T! f if so it were identified with the 
homed, fourdegged dragon which seems to have been a later 
conception. 1 An alternative explanation depends on the 
origin and meaning of the so-called CatH'ieh g ^ mask— 
a large problem which cannot lie discussed here. Present- 
are dements of the f‘aa-fit'A, which, as hardly need bo 
remarked, provided the main motive For the decoration ol 
most archaic bronzes. Note the characteristic eyebrows which 

1 LItllu alton(km hu bwn ptihJ to It fitnef U ft'ud dcscriM by L, C. 
Hdpkina nod E* h* Hobson in Man, sii 49-^1* uaUer the? title 4 

Htttfal Relic qf Ancient China. 

1 There an*. however, criteria which might be. token a# evidence that 
a. dragnn with holm CM&nl in the animal art of the Shane-Yin pcri&d. 
E-kr instance, the head of a ctrmfcUto with upeH JaWs, cured m ivtify itr 
IjMMj* appean to have the flame su-rt wf short boms*, with rtUUtjM 
aa the British Museum piece. It Thdoryp to the Onwn. Prince 
of Sweden, end it represented by SireiL, A HtMory of Early L'hintw Art 
(LorjiIt>ii, milEI)* i+ pi. i± Many bfVhzO h^vc thil type of cirt-Alufr whith 
L sa one ■»* and ii nunffiJ “ h«i dmfan^ in the w’ty cltalapei; but 
tffton It lacks horns. 
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are displaced inwards over the lozenge-shaped protuberance, 
owing to the position of the antler points. In short, 
while the so'called k'uri dragon seems a more plausible 
description, the traditional Vao-t'ieA should not be excluded, 
though that would entail an explanation of the unusual 
presence of a lower jaw. A note should be made lliat 
this antler is evidently one of the kind which La Chen-yu 
mentions in his diary 1 as belonging to an extinct species and 
having been found in plenty at the An-yang site. They had 
a circular excrescence at their base, and the villagers called 
them ’ fc dragon korna ”, 

Similar ornament appears on pieces of carved ivory and 
bone \ but the antler is of prime importance because it also 
haa what is evidently a contemporary inscription in the script 
of the Shang-Yin archives. It is incised upon t he shaft, which 
han been cut square. and it comprises fifty-six characters 
constituting a genealogical tree, as described by Hopkins in 
Man, A duplicate of the list, exact except for the omission 
of the two first characters, is incised upon a ahoulder-blade 
iri the British Museum.- The presence of such genealogical 
lists among the An yang inscriptions is traceable to the need 
for a record of ancestors in their correct sequence so that 
sacrificial rites might be duly performed. 

The finds include a large number of bones besides those 
used lor divination purposes. Bones of the elephant, a tiger, 

1 Wu *AiJi jih mtny Mn i 1 u + tl r . Piohabty IYto Davids ' tailed 
drei ,T . ftniH {tlaphurwt) (taridtami, which in reran! tdeUb has antri™! 
flobly in the Duke of Bedford^ herd at Woburn Park, now numbering 
about 200 bftPdr AUnflions j n. olt-iefcal Eitofnluto to ibe mi jjj| pjova Ihat 
bn ancient tima it wu plentiful in tins marahe* around £h» lower fit retd 
e>J the \ flbw River, v. 13 Ollendorff, Tfrr Y^rtihruta nf thr Pfminf*. rf 
Chihli in Jfoti?. Nniih China Hr. Asiatic Sac., lb77 P BS-72t 

1 Reproduced in fig. 4 >4 an articlff by A. ^mhtirdi, FrUhgc.irhieMlichz 
Orak€ilcnorhtn au-j Chimt, in liais4et-ArrMvr t it (11*13-14), 14-IS. Thu 
author Etigmatke* it as cciuhtt-riest K which Hopkin* dwiiw, in JRA*S r 
l&l S P Anolhcr example is r/n a rlu jij Me r-bladc in the MurJ/ij tu fur 

Yolkorkunrbp Berlin, which k reproduced in % U of BcrnhardTi ftrtwle, 

B If nert actually inilJ^nouH to that part of China in those times. ifca 
drph&ut seems lo hlT* been well-Ww^ v r HiQ ChtLdgahn % Cp ff r 
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btar, deer. ox. sheep, goat. pig, and dog have been recognised. 
On one bone was found an inscription which has occasioned 
n long and elaborate inquiry by Tung Tso-pin into the problem 
of the unicorn or tin Sf. 1 Communication with the coast ha 
proved by the presence of cowries, whale bones, and many 
salt water shells, including the large bivalves, previously 
mentioned. 

Among the stone object* the sonorous stones g of 
triangular shape, like that of the ancient ploughshare^ should 
be mentioned, Lo Chen-vii remarks that these differ from 
the angular kind used under the Chou + 3 Much interest bn* 
been aroused in the lower part ol a human figure, about 
8£ inches high, which was found by the recent expedition. 3 
It is in a sitting posture with the thighs against the abdomen, 
the knees fully flexed and the two arms grasping the legs. 
The surface is covered with incised spiral patterns, and these 
have been explained as representing tattooed ornament. 
C Qt i nt ° the back is a wide vertical groove, into which a pole 
may have fitted ; itud perhaps the figure was made for some 
architectural purpose. Many stone implements of neolithic 
type were also found r 

Recovery of bronzes from An yang began at least as early 
as the Sung period, as may be seen from entries in the earliest 
extant catalogue of bronzes. 4 The site was at that time 
wrongly identified with Mo Tan Chk, the twelfth Shang-Yin 
sovereign. None can tell how many pieces it has yielded, to 
treasure seekers during the last nine centuries or longer. 

fk/mrxiHulii/tt y/ Elephant* by the Yin find I he Jligrulion o/ Elephant* 

to the &Kih fa Am Sk ik z M m ™ ^ a pe u ao-75. 

A DOCrniiDg tn ihc tradition eit^tl by Mffllflftw, certain ^hang-Yia BOmwpt 
had |Rkfks in which wild immaJa were kept. v P fT, u, 2&U-1. 

1 PEE A* ii + 28 T- 3 S& 

1 W a tthih jih mhw h$n hi, SI. Fsva su-mptal m pictured in Yin- 

k*i £» ci i v-m f u /« l|& & $F # K[ $ <191% 7-1J, 

1 v * U Chi's srtN'Ii* ami Ibu photograph.* Opposite p, 250 in Pit HA. IL 
* K a„ h, f- u -% -£ 0(jj, (Tj 45 ; 7 , | 2 , t,v Lu To-liti g ± gg, whoso 
preface la i liLhi ] i.p, 1002. 
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Eecently, when attention has been centred on the place, the 
bronze fixirlifi have been tmmerQiis T a ml most of the large 
collections contain examples fragments of ritual vessels, 
weapons, tools, etc. The decorative designs on them and on 
the ivory and hone carvings are similar, SknriP of thosr 
objects arc evidently ming ch i JlJj ^ or things made specially 
for burial with the Head. An important fact is the presence 
of moulds T lumps of metal and chart-oal which prove that 
casting was practised on the spot . 1 

A full description of the pottery has not yet been published, 
and perplexing problems of stratification render the dating 
a most difficult- task. There seem to be three main categories* 
First there is a coarse grey ware modelled by hand end often 
decorated eh icily with mat of cord imprints. This includes 
supposed prototypes of various bronze classes . 3 Apparently 
evidenre of direct continuity with the neolithic finds of 
-Vmlersson ia lacking, though a solitary painted sherd of the 
Yang-shuo ^\\ type was found 3 Secondly, a black ware 
■with simple incised designs h to be noted. Some specimens 
are than and glossy T The third category has claimed most 
attention. It is a flue white ware carved with designs similar 
to those on the antler previously described and on arch air 
bronzes. Many fragments came into the hands of collectors 
before the recent expedition proved beyond doubt that the 
provenance was the An yang site. Hamad* Kflwfai ® [f] 
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ffl fit 1 advances th,^ theory that tills carved white pottery 
wa3 a superior grade made for tie rich and great on the analogy 
of Wkle’s theory to account for the two styles of Mycenaean 
pottery, and this seems to be a reasonable conjecture. Another 
theory, that it served aa patterns for the casting of bronze 
vessels, might also be reasonable if there were evidence to 
siipjort it. So far as l know, no bronze has yet been found 
to show riie distinctive surface quality of this carved pottery. 
Had it functioned in the cite perdue process, the resultant 
casting would have been an exact replica, unless, of course, 
tile wax inode! had been tooled after being moulded. 
Following an announcement' that glased Shnng-Yin 
[lottery was among the Anyang Jin da, J wrote to Dr. Li for 
further information. He most obligingly sent me aome 
particulars together with a s^dmon. His letter contains 
this passage : " You will observe that it is a kind of bard 
baked shard with a thin cover, that was evidently intentionally 
applied and often with very shiny appearance. At first it 
was thought it might be a kind of ‘ salt glaze \ but recent 
analysis shows that this is very doubtful. In most cases this 
thin cover has been entirely worn out.” In reply to another 
letter asking for details of evidence connecting the glazed 
ware with the Whang-Yin period, Dr. Li was kind enough 
ro send the following information on 7th January, 1931J ;_ 

Now come to the specific questions regarding the fragment 
oF ihe pottery I sent to you for examination. There are two 
features in (he circumstances of discovery of surh pottery 
fragments which prove beyond doubt that they must have been 
contemporaneous with the oracle boon. Firstly it is only in 
the intact cultural stratum nf the oracle bone deposit that such 
shards have been found, and in one case, one complete pot can 
be restored (of which 1 am sending you a picture} from Fragments 


‘In No. (I9S1), and MvmmrM o/ tAe RtamnA £^urf- 
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found i 0 s u C h atralunu The WCO»d feature is even inure assuring. 
Lately we have diBCOvepEjtl Jiti extensive distribution of the 
'stamped earth ' ((K which proves to be the boose foimda- 
ttuiw of the Shang Dynasty. Under such foundations pits of 
circular and fMtangnl&r shape have been oWvccL In these 
pits,, pot shards of this ■particular type have been found. 

H Ah to whether the ' gUuse " was applied intentionally the 

picture I sent to you will clearly show. In general the upper 
margin ol this “ glaze ' is always even and them are evident 
t races showing the me of brush. So if it as gltm at all, M must 
have been applied intentionally/' 

Sir Herbert J&ck&on and Mr. J. H. Cooke have kindly 
tested tiie sjjecmien fragment, and a summary of their reaidLs 
is as follows. Portions were bested to 1000, 110ft, 1200, 
and 1350 JegTees Centigrade, without apparent change in 
hardness until the List temperature was reached. Sections 
of portions at the time lower temperatures showed a slight 
reddening. At 1350* the colour became light grey ami the 
substance harder. By naked eye and microscope the body 
is seen to be poorly mixed, there being marked reddish brown 
streaks in the bull body, and particles of quarts, varying 
much in size, arc present. The glaze in of a lebpntJnc nature, 
standing a high temperature and not becoming absorbed into 
the body to any marked extent at 1200° R The ware approaches 
the jHoto-poroelkDPiifi type, and it emits a slight ring on 
percussion. 

One may add that the pot appears to have been turned on 
the wheel. The precision of the shaping and the presence 
of exactly parallel scores leave little mom for doubt. The colour 
of the glaze is not apparent where it is thin, hut where thick 
it hiu a yellowish green tinge. It was evidently confined to a 
zone on the shoulder of the pot, where two entire!mg ridges* 
roughly rectangular in section and half an inch apart, are 
applied as decoration. The flat edges of these ridges am 
scored obliquely, and one-eighth of an inch under the lower 
ridge is a zone of three parallel incised lines. This restriction 
of the glaze to a decorated zone round the shoulder may be 
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observed again on the rewmttticted pot, a photograph of 
w Woh Dr. Li hue been good enough to contribute (Plate IX). 

There is no spare to discuss the human renin ins, nor have 
fuJ] anthropological details yet been published, Three burials 
face-downward* lire reported and also a red burial. 1 

Conclusion 

There cnn be no doubt that a Bhang-Yin capital stood 
on the site of the An-ynag finds : but its filtration is uncertain, 
It must have lasted until the twenty-ninth sovereign’s reign, 
if not longer ; for the name of Ids predecessor appears in the 
oracular sentences. Moreover, the recent expedition found 
an inscription which is said to mention a Marquis of Chou 
though this interpretation seems to me questionable. 
An allusion such as that must have been to one of the three 
immediate ancestors of the first Chou emperor. 3 The beginning 
of the capital is more debatable. Though the evidence 
outlined in this article is isonflicting, it clearly indicates the 
reigns of the nineteenth and twenty-seventh sovereigns ns 
likely alternatives. Nang Kuo-wri inclines to the former, 
and Lo Cken-yus acceptance ol the latter reign appears to 
have received the euppmt of moat writers on inadequate 
grounds. 

The traditional dutea assigned to these two roigus cannot 
he accepted. 4 According to the chronology of the Bamboo 
Annuls the nineteenth sovereign ascended the throne in 
1315 n,c., and the twenty-seventh in 1159. Calculations made 
by Flan scholars give 1401 s.c. and 1190 respectively. Let 
us start from the year 841 b.c. which the cautious Idsturian 
SsQ-ma Chljen declares the ear]test limit of exact chronology. 
Before that date, when the Hcgeucy period termed jttinp-Ao 

1 t. IJ Chi, PRKA, iii, 447 ncq. 

1 V, Tan^Tun.jsi,, PJiEA. i. IU5, fig,. 377. and p. 191. 

' implication being that the inscription was probably written 
during the reign (if the twenty-ninth ton-reign, hut ft-rlamly not eaj-lirr 
Minsi that of the twent^M^nth. 

4 v, Mupcro, Chin* autiju£ t Jtt. 
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^ fll began, ten Chon emperors reigned. Allowing an 
average of fifteen years to each reign, we arrive nL 991 a.e. 
for the establishment of the dynasty. (The BanAoo .Inwk 
give lOfiOBC.) Still assirtSUng the same average Ration of 
a reign, which is probably too high an estimate, we find that 
the nineteenth Siumg-Yin sovereign ascended the throne in 
1151 B,c. and the twenty-seventh in lOiiL If these resralts 
lie checked by generations, allowing twenty-five years to a 
generation (perhaps also too high), we find on referent to the 
table (pp. 670-4) that the nineteenth sovereign ascended the 
throne in 1166 b.c. and the twenty-seventh in 106G, Wlnle 
making such calculations, a point to he remembered is that 
the sequence of the SLang-Yin sovereigns is almost the sulo 
dependable tradition concerning the dynasty to be found m 
classical works. The first t hou emperor charged the Princes 
of Sung 5fc with the duty of maintaining sacrificial rites to 
their ancestors of the Shnng Yin dynasty, and the ruling House 
of Sung lasted untd 286 HX. It would have heen hat consistent 
with national custom if remnants of the family had continued 
to preserve intact the record of ancestral descent which was 
necessary for due ediflervance of the rites. The evidence of 
the An yang inscriptions supports this assumption and also 
in the main the traditional record of generations, though it 
proves that in several instances the names became miswritten. 

In abort, wc may accept as approximate cither the latter 
half of the twelfth century n.C- or the latter half of the 
eleventh as the time when the Sluing-Yin capital iwis moved 
to the Hite near An-yang; and probably the site was 
abandoned about tbe end of the eleventh century. The vast 
accumulation of oracle archives cun hardly be explained 
except by the surmise that some wore curried thither when 
the new capital was established. 

A crucinl point is, of course, the extent to which the An-yang 
finds allow us to estimate earlv civilization in China. The 
time has long since passed when the state of knowledge led 
to discussions on Chinese culture prior to the Han as a homo- 
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geueous unit 1 : but the criteria are not yet enough to give 
us a general view of this complex problem. One may feel 
rant I dent, however, in the surmise that the An-yang remains 
manifest a comparatively local product, and that they 
postulate a long development, to which the stage of script 
evolution and the technical excellence of the bronze easting 
chiefly testify. Also a safe conclusion is that the Chou 
accepted and carried on the tradition, 0f special moment 
to ceramic enthusiasts is the reported use of glaze about 
a thousand years ear her than formerly recognized. This is 
but one of the many details nwaiting fuller investigation in 
future accounts of discoveries made by the first Chinese 
scientific excavation. We hope that many more such expedi¬ 
tion* will follow, and that Dr. Li Chi and others will continue 
their illuminating reports. 

1 ¥i Li Chi in PUMA, iif : 337 - 34 ; ; Fu SbG ninn flf in PHtiA, 

ii. 340-ass f end Hju Cluing-rim in FKEA, Hi ES3-M7. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

NOTE ON CERTAIN WOItDS IN THE C JIAIIAll MAQALA 

In spite of Browne's excellent translation there are n lew 
words in the Chahar Moqala which are still obscure. Two 
or three such words, ami a connected mutter. [ propose to 
consider here* 

I 

On p* 5 of the test (Gtbh Mem, Series, vol, xii) XirJimi 
mentions the following ** products of the inorganic world ” :_ 

-> J J j'j'f ) J 3 Ly ITj W/ 
j aSU j l^e. } JjL J jS j 4±2 l. ^jfl 

j_p j aSJj _j *ouL<» _j 

e*U Si'a jy- iJ-ji Ij jl*l Jj 

In Browne's first translation he left a gup for ^ and put 

a note at the font, of the page stating that he could not find 
out what the word meant : in Ibis later rendering he did away 
with the gup and note and translated “meteors, thunder¬ 
bolts ", I have recently stumbled across a passage in 

another work which shows that [jjt J J j\j are optical 

phenomena caused by the slanting ruvs of the setting (or 
rising) sun acting on a moisture laden atmosphere and 

producing the effect of lines in the skv* And j>-, which 

Browne translates “ cotiflagmtions ", ready means " spon¬ 
taneous combustion *\ 

The Oiahar Maijala was written about a.h. 560. Half a 
century earlier Salim a d-dm bin AhTl-Kliayr wrote the 
Xiizhiit inlmii- i -'Ala T. a quaint compendium of mediaeval 
scientific beliefs. On folio 131u of the Bodleiau MS. 
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(On spicy 302) the author discusses., or quotes a discussion of* 
certain ptpnomtJia f the list- of which somewhat resembles 
XizaniT a cniimpmtion. They arc:— 

tjo*- <jy. s 

j _JjLj c-^5 j ^ 

i_*4. !*■ JjVj **j 5 j 

L**jT La>jj j 


And he explains ^jc J JjL> as follows :— 

J O^J 'J> t JjAjl “Ail tSj^T ^V* 

■! *j* JJ-^ g J^—*4 O ^ L$JJ J 

^j> C—Lj- jlj_> jL-£ j I 3 3j~[ L& 1 j-| 

^ 3 ^ jH J-A _ r * il ! OJT 

V 1 -r" r-r^ J ^ 

•V*J-p* f 5 ■*j; j^ 4 j l ^ 

3' (^-r- 'j £jy Oj*-S Cj~ s 1 

3J 1 _f-3-[ JSCt 3 JjA-* i_3 _j* 

UjjT o j t ^ X J ^ 


JjU gjJ 


o 1 .;' J 


l^Lic c, 


jjJi o 




j. “ 


^ jL* 


-5 


3 
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j) -k* 6^ aT-^Lj ^ ^Ui 

^ J Jj| jKil v'l £_> JS 3 l I 


II 

Now Sahmu’d-dln in his description of these phenomena 
is not making originnl observations, but is quoting an earlier 
work by a certain Khwaju IJaklm Abu HatTm Miisaflnr 
bin lama ‘II Tafiaarl. The Xuahatnama is divided into 
masalas or discourses, and the tenth miqala (on folio 128a) 
begins thus : — 

JC I j4j I *Jlaj 

crl y) & pi l 

Oi_Ur jlr l jX \ >Jj jT. * . 

I Jail j jL-iii-l _} ^ 

^ Laaj J-j ilwlj l Aj s_ aJLTj 

jL^jC- 1 JL-Lj <LU Vl 

j 1 (Jh >JiJ ^^Llc 


t 1 °~ l 

Tkvth Discourse. Ow The Influences Above. 

T found a work written most excellently, concisely, and 
clearly, by Khwaja Hakim Abu Hatlm Muza (far bin Jama'll 
isiizan" ... on The Influences Above. I copied it, and 
adorned my own work with it. without adding to it. or 
taking from it, except for not writing the address. 
Reginnbig nf the book:— Philosophers have said that 


OK YARDS AM ANA AGAIN 


GUO 


worldly existence^ ia IlicIi God Almighty has created, Are of 
two kinds ,. . . 

The copyist has written the word after Mzari without 
diacritical points, and I cannot read it; perhaps the copyist 
could not read it himself. 1 do not seem to know anything 
about the Kkwlja, or his work. But from this passage. and 
from a comparison of the lists of phenomena given in it 
anti in the Chuhai Mnqnla, It appears clear that NigimT had the 
NuzhatnAma, or the original work of Kbwnjn Hakim AhG 
Ilutim. before him. And it is to this that he refers in the 


words ; 3 


n*: h o*J tSJ* A* ' J 3 


yJjL fc: as has l>een noted in its proper place 


in the Athard-'UIviy {The Influences Above). 1 ' 

$ 46 . C* N. SffDDON* 


ON YAK F»HA AI AN A AGAFN 

T have already written too much on this word and must 
plead in excuse for reverting to it that the possibly decisive 
reference eluded me till after the appearance of the Journal 
for April. 1932. BiajilmtUlm. p. &39. describes the asterism 
Ftisya as fritamw wfdhnnmMi&Emdhantim. This nsteriMii 
consists of the three stars, y. & anti 0 of Cunoer, which forin an 
obtuse-angled triangle with the obtuse angle uppermost. 
From this [ infer that the uhief characteristic of the shape of 
the wirihamaTta was its possession nf three points with the 
middle one highest.. These points are to be seen in the 
figure I would identify with the shape and in the Jain jam 
of tins name, while Burnout's conjectural identification is 
excluded by this piece of evidence. In some forms of this 
shape the points arts very marked, e_L r - in the Burmese coins 
reproduced in Phayre'a CoiW of Amfean, P&ju raw l Burma, 
ii and v, where they are described as (risutus^ luit ore 
associated with Buddhist emblems. 

m 


E r H. Johnson. 
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The Mythology of Ali, Races, Vo I. V : Semitic. By S. H, 
Laxgxjon. f iJ x 6£ s pp. xx + 464, ills. 102, Boston ; 
ATcifflOl^ical Institute of America, Marshall Jones Co. 
(London : Humphrey Milford, Oxford University PressJ, 
mi, 52-. fid. 

It Is a matter for remark that a work on Semitic Mythology 
as a whole has never been written before. Robertson Smith's 
Edition of the Semites dealt with religion rather than with 
myth, and abstracted front Assyriology r which is the special 
subject of our present aut hor ; and the scope of Lagrange** 
&ud€ts sur les TrfigitHu* atSmtiquea is indicated by the title. 
Professor Lfuigdon will have the gratitude of all readers who 
appreciate the difficulty of Lis undertaking. 

Chapter 1, “ Geographical and Linguistic Distribution of 
Semitic Races and Deities/" is concerned with the Semitic 
gods in general, and the remainder of the work is mainly 
Assyriological. The long firat chapter makes comparatively 
difficult reading, hut a directive idea that gives it unity is 
that there are two principal sources of Semitic mythology : 
th»‘ Semitic religion of Arabia and the Hummarazed Semitic 
of Babylonia that influenced the whole North Semitic 
territory— Aramaean. Can aim Etc. and even North Arabian, 
lo the quest for Babylonian clues to North Semitic problems 
Professor Laugdon does not fail to be instructive and 
stimulating There arc several new suggestions about Biblical 
matter* e g. manna, and the Buck of Yaser, Chapter ii. 
"The fiumero-Akkadian Pantheon/ 1 gives- an interesting 
account of the difficult subject. Chapters iii to xi are devoted 
to the various Sumerian and Akkadian myths. Tr a nutations 
of noteworthy passages (nmny of which are to many readers 
hardly accessible elsewhere J alternate with aummurv and 
explanation. These chapters read pleasantly. First place is 
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given to the Legend of Etana (chapter iii) p the text of which 
Proft^ur Langdon hail recently re-edited with the help of 
new material and joins. In the chapter on the Gilgumea 
epic ABsyrioIogists will find a new arrangement of fragments. 
The last chapter deab mainly with the demons ol Babylonia ; 
ab=o with their survival in certain folk-lores. It is a very 
interesting and original work on a subject that will attract 
most orientalists occupied with Western Asia, More*! the 
pity that the price is so high. 

Ah it would be impossible to attempt here an examination 
of everything in a work of this scope. I abstain from studying 
the many extensive translations from the mythological 
poems—the more willingly because Professor Langdon has 
an acquaintance with texts of this kind that can hardly be 
surpassed. 

The first rhnpter is the one that provokes most discussion. 
The author would probably admit and give good reason lor 
a certain 11 pan-Baby Ionian 11 tendency. Sometimes it goes 
rather far. A difficult problem is created by the tacit 
assumption that West Sem. MLK ought to be explained by 
Malik (title of Nergai in a god-list)„ which does not mean 
Kiug. For MKL (of Palestine and Cyprus) is proposed the 
East Scm. vocalization mvlckil, devourer. It is argued that 
West. Sem. thcephorous names composed with ah r brother T 
may be due to the influence of the Babylonian worship ol 
Tamuz as the brother (sc. of Istarj (p, 7), or that of Enlil as 
brother of the earth-goddess (p, 12)* In this connection 
M. Noth s studies of the forms ol the Semitic names 
containing “brother s deserve notice. Mast are nominal 
sentences—a form which was inherited from undivided North 
Semitic ; in West Semitic they have a bo the form noun — 
perfect, which suggests that names of this kind were still 
being created by West Semites after the separation of West 
from East Semitic i on the other haud T brother names of 
characteristically East. Semitic form (Like Aki-olik-jKini) arc 
tcry rare \ZDMG r 19-!7 t and Die itmeL Petsonmnamen* 
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OS-76)- Thus the specifically Eastern Semitic religion wo old 
have nothing to do with the origin of the njimea in question. 

Aa name of the God of lymtl Langdon nam Yaw. The 
implication is that the first r of IT5T was {apparently to 
the end of the period covered by this book) merely motet 
itxtumh ; but note Dekporte, SfAg. &ram +Y No. 47, JHiirT 
tranKcribcd fa-a^ii^u-na-tan-nu, and the presumption is 
that some earlier instances of 1“ represent a similar 
pronunciation. It is suggested that the quiidrilitteral 
TH* was invented to carry the vowels of Adonai : a name 
Yah we h never existed " (p, 43}: hut the existence of 
la fit among the Samaritans according to Theodore t (Migne. 
PaL Cra*r,, SO, 244) deserves attention, to say nothing of the 
implications of Exodus (EJ. etc. Probably the expression of 
the argument could be so modified at these j joints ns to leave 
vafid the main thesis of an original Yaw, Personally I think 
that the extant evidence favours the originality uf radical 
ft, However, it is now reported that Yaw " is found at 
Kis Sfimra, 

Of the divine name El, an extremely original theory is the 
following (65 ff.). El. probably old Semitic designation of 
the Sky-god, became for the West Somites a proper name of the 
Sun-god, The ilani [plur. maj) of the Habiru was the Sun-god : 
so also Et and Elohirci of the Hebrews, who are equated to the 
Ha him. r ’ In the late period " (42, cf, fid) the solar El Elohim 
coalesced with Yaw, the Storm-god. The former was originally 
god of the Northern, the latter god of the Southern 
Israelites (&)* This would be very important. But, firstly, 
the proof that El as a proper name regularly denoted the 
Sun-god seems to be meagre—principally the divine name 
RKIf L in the inscriptions of Zenjirli and the solar iconography 
of El of By bios ; and even this foundation seems shaky. 
That EKBL denote* the Charioteer (or Chariot) of the Sun 
is probable, but that is here the proper name of the 
Sun-god is not a strictly necessary deduction, and not a satis - 
factory one in view of the regular distinction between El and 
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SamRs iu the Hxufod inscription* From this paint of view it 
would be easier to &ee in El n survival of the old Semitic 
FA plausibly supposed by Langdou to have been the heaven - 
god. As to Phoenician* Ei does not to me solnr in the 
Bite Samni mythology, but rather a Zens or iCronos {these 
documents Professor Langdon was not yet able to use). 
Anyhow, the theory that for the Hebrew's El or Elohini was 
n Sun-god distinct, from Yaw is highly speculative until 
indications of this distinction can he shown in the Hebrew 
documents, On p. 70 five allusions to the divine wings (solar 
figure) are cited from t he Old Testament : as Professor 
Langdan is careful to point out, two refer to Yaw, three to 
Elohini: and it may be added that two of these three come from 
Book II of the Psalms, which has been editorially eloliizetL 
i?mslier matters in chapter i- P. 18 t L 27 : fifth, read 
twenty-fifth. Note 79 to p_ 19 r and index fey. Orota.lt: this 
name of the principal Xflbntenan god m Herodotus explained 
as Wakri-akt. Is allat intended 1 If -so the explanation is 
a little more difficult. I might refer to a suggestion in Jvurn. 
Soc. Orient. Res., 1927 T7. that final T is dittogniphed from 
tijf lolloping, anti O POT A A < OBQTAA is Obodafe mZ^ 
which actually occurs (ObodaS in im inscription and in 
Tert Lillian) as name of a principal Nabataean god. P. 34 : it is 
probably incorrect to my that the teraphim wore put it* David's 
bed (probably ^ would be used, not ): rather the figures 
were put at the bedside to give the illusion of a rite for the sick 
f Barnes, Jo^rn. Th* ■>/. St r^L, xsx. I TS). Also the other details— 
the " net of the goat tP ai the place of the head probably have 
a ritual character, which should be connected with Baby¬ 
lonian rites of healing (cf. e,g, this book. p. 354]), P. 41 : 
rQTjnfin the inscription of Panamian) - Alrppo, is new to 
me, and being prima ftteh- very difficult seems to need a 
note. P. 44 : the name Ahi-ia-mi at Tu'anuek proves the 
existence of a Canojiiiita Yi,w : note recent arguments to 
the contrary— Driver, ZA IT, N.F, 5, 7 1 ; Noth, op. cit. s 
10£ ; Gustav r Die Pertmiemmmm , .. , mn Tell Taannek., 
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41 (all in I92BJ. F. 51, “holy rOck» tP : on the sense of 
atijSpoui* jrairpe of. Cook, tick truck Ltd arcs f 1925* 101. 
Note 349 to p. 72 : itani ¥ cited Lrum Harpers Lrtt* ts, 301, 
7 as example of plural of majesty, refers to AMui and 
Murduk. P. 76: cub of Tamuz at Bethlehem in St. 
Jerome's day : rather two or three c-entunes before his day 
(probably extinct in the time of < trigen). 

In the other chapters it may be useful to refer to the 
following points. P. 107: supply reference to the last 
citation- -KAR, 59, obv. 29 f TJ rev. 1 l. Note 57 la p. 108 : 
Harper, 1104, 13 (not 3}. P. 120. 1 12 : misprint for -tunttae. 
Sole 150 to p. 140: Canties* F. 152: probably £e£-K 1 is 
not the original ideogram of Nanna : mther SES-NA (of, 
suggestion of JDeimel, Lev. s.v., baaed nn Kara, now confirmed 
by texts from Ur]. I\ 160, 1 : ” top stage " of the ziggnrrat of 
Ur ; rather, temple on the top, F. 189 : is sons of God.” not 
actually in passage cited. U emendation of “ stones nf tire ! \ 
P* 193, top : T run perplexed by the rea ding Lhhmtn ; the 
sign looks like gif. P. 204, 1- 19 : western ; or eastern 1 ? 
P. 205 : Afdatnt in one place of f^lyhktor can hardly lie 
used as a genuine witness to Ins name for the penultimate 
antediluvian Icing (and so equated to “ Arad-gin'*), for the 
Armenian of this excerpt from Folyhktffir has Utiurtes 
[< 0partes]. and Pulyhistor has Utiurtes in another place 
according to all witnesses* and St. Cyril Alex, refers to 
Otiartc* as penultimate king on the authority of Pofyhistor- 
Note 14 to p T 210. Thompson [e] 43 : read [d] 53. Note 18 
to p t 3-40: Xertb near Aleppo (not Hamm). P. 344, 
Habur [Suborn] identified with Eridu: note that in de 
G ennui ilae. Tab. de Drihem, AO. 54S2 t the places arc dis¬ 
tinguished (same mistake by me in Orient. vii + 51 ; rectified 
Grinds N.S.. L 235b with a suggestion on the relation between 

* The fttwwjp n\ tbe Belize hfro. in the Baliy Ionian tradition, ns in Mae 
Sutactimn, may veil be TiimutK n,nd thflFfun! rm T>h- pf. ite 

dwtiription in Gil^. Epic. v. wish the pnesnipE rduml iiLmun in 2 R 00, 6 Uc 
(■££ Ebctbip, Tud lutd It/ofK, p. Kfi. 
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the two places)* P, 345, l 18, Faithful Lord of the Tree :: 
or Lord of the Faithful Tree ? Koto 16 to p. 357 : 0T. 
16, 12 foot 121}. 

At the logi nning of the valuable chapter on Etana, d rLTiAD 
(ilda ?), name in a king-list nf Etana 'b son Balih T is explained 
as Mu “ he who was hum ", with reference to the birth that 
was the object of Etanks adventure (thus pseudo-ideogram : 
see bow Langdon, Legend of Etana, 35*). But in Shalmaneser 
Mon. 2 t 79 (3 R, 6 r 79} nar ILL AD-A represents ndr Ba-li-hi 
of Shalmaneser Ob. 54 [EE. 1 1 132] (Speiser T Mesopotamian 
Origins, 151 [where there is a slip in transcription]), and it U 
not ao likely that ILL AD here is a pseudo-ideogram in the 
aense proposed. Perhaps more probably d ILLAD* which else¬ 
where is designation of a god of a fairly definite character, is 
a name characterizing Baiih as a deified hero with a legend 
of his own : possibly as god of the hutiling-pack (a probable 
meaning of ILLAD}, a shepherd-hunter m the mountains, 
and hero of a legend in the valley of the Baiih : cf. the 
allusions to the mountain way which characterize the scone 
of the legend of Etana, and the dogs regularly associated 
with Etana on seals. 

Suggested connections between Semitic Mythology and 
Christianity are the following, The veiling of the Cross in 
PasSLontide is derived from the Babylonian Xew Year Ritual 
[p, 160), But- some research has been made on the history 
of the Christian rite—apparently a mtirfirraj and u'esh'rn 
development (from the curtain separating the people, as 
penitents during Lent, from the altar}. P. 341 : the title 
“ Our Lady ” perhaps of Babylonian origin. But it seems to 
have come into use nhmif the twelfth century, being popularized 
by St. Bernard, and due ultimately to the chivairic style of the 
troubadours. Much research would be necessary to trace the 
lints with Babylon. 

Babylonian mythology is much entangled with astronomy, 
and questions of uranography, which ramify into problems 
of eact-ta’ Baby Ionian cultures, are worth all the attention 
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that can be given them. In Identification of the Babylonian 
constellations the author regularly follows Kngler. dis¬ 
regarding some rectifications that are widely accepted to-day : 
the Swallow is still Aqtwufnfl W. (instead oi Pisces \VJ, and 
k APlN still Triangulum (instead of Cassiopeia), The implicit 
rejection of the identification!* that appear to be moat 
commonly accepted (e.g. in Weidners well-known star- 
map, adopted both by Me issuer, 1925, and Jercmka, 1929) 
may be disconcerting to non ^ astronomers (like myself)* and 
one regrets that the learned author has not. mentioned 

whatever reasons there may be. Again, note 48, p. 40f_ 

” the meaning 1 rainbow" assigned to attliranna and marram 
by many scholars Is false "—w ould he valuable If 
reasons were given ; it would correct Kug]er and (so 
far us I know) all the more recent authors, and 
presumably would add something important to the 
generally known indications, k BlL-GAK p itD, is rendered 
Cftmil Star instead of Field or the like, which was the usual 
interpretation at the time of writing (RA. 1932, p. 24. which 
has now to be reckoned with, has further weakened the case 
for " Canal r+ ). *Gu!a t the figure corresponding to that of our 
Aquarius, is taken to represent Ann. the sky-god. Some¬ 
thing has gone wrong with the argument. The constellation 
is said (p, 96} to belong to the 14 Way of Ann T k But this is 
not so : it is reckoned among the eoustelbtions of Ea : in 
fact this is one o! the constellations of the Ea-group more 
particularly assigned to Ea (CT. 33, 3. 20). The note, 
explaining or correcting, observes that the Swallow, identified 
with Western Aquarius, belongs to the Way of Aim. But 
surely the attribution to Anu of a part of our Aquarius 
which the Babylonians distinguished from their figure of the 
water ponrer, will not prove the equation of ihrit water- 
pourer to Anu. Perhaps fiulti (the Great One) signifies (os 
Weidner has suggested) a //maf-lihe water-pourer l Against 
the identification of k tfu-ki with d gu-!a, the great god Anti, is 
the lack of divine det^iniuative, I cannot think that the 
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water-pouring 11 angel ’ on n monument from Lr can lie the 
supreme god Ann. And is not the disunity beardksfl and 
probably feminine (ct Legrain, Mmeum Journal, 1921, 77) ? 

P. 94 f., the three hen vena Fire said to be s ’ adorned with 
jasper sagffilmud stone and biludala stone respectively. 
Note that the document simply equate the three heavens to 
these three atones. The question may be raised whether the 
more literal interpretation would not be correct. It is a little 
problem which has interest lor the history of cosmology. 
Are stone vaults intended ? It concerns also our under¬ 
standing of the myth cl Etana : the eagle could hardly fell 
through the three heavens IE they were made oE stone p hut 
poasiblv we are to imagine rather a descent through the 
,+ gates”, which arc mentioned in the ascent (If a swerving 
bird-like descent, this might have a hearing on the question 
of Etana's survival). 

Curious that for the later doctrine o! seven heavens 
Professor fjmgdon cites no tiling earlier than Enoch, for 
a Nippur text the publication of which we owe to 
Professor Limgdou himself (Bah. Exp. 31, No. bO, ii ^ 19) 
ahead v mentions seven heavens. 

F, 94 (1. 20) ecliptic: equator? Ibid*, '"Yoke of the 
Wagon Star": the name thus quoted does nofc + 1 think, 
actually occur for Draco, Ibid., prayers to the polar stars 
[Draco and Great Bear] iC as they rose by night M : cau 
they be said to have risen, even in the latitude of Uruk ? 
Probably in the text alluded to titapha means H shall have 
shone forth 11 : likewise if ford 11 have come forth 

P. K>& 2 the omega-like thing represented on the Kudurrus 
is identified aEter Zuiunem with the niarkmu mhu (great bond) 
of the " J holy house ss mentioned on the Naziruamttftft kudurru 
in flic Louvre. The identification is not quite certain (it. is 
disregarded by so good an authority on the question os 
Mr Contenau. Manuel (1931), 903) : but there is a good case 
for Professor LaugdorTa option, t doubt, however, the further 
explanation of the object jig (if I understand) a symbol of 
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the cosmic pmmpZr which unites all things _.. for the sanction- 
figures on KudttmiS either are concrete emblems of particular 
gods or are constellations. Since the object naturally suggests 
a fpki\ and waa listed ;iy such by Hi like, it nmy reasonably 
be taken (or a stylized representation of the constellation 
(Draco) which was actually called the Yoke, and which must 
in kirt have been seen as a somewhat omega-shaped yoke. 
The identification amt 3 well the place of honour commonly 
occupied by the emblem : after the emblems of the three gods 
of the three divisions of the universe or of heaven might well 
he added that of the pohir constellation. It supports also 
Wf author's identification with the markasu rabu m e-d-kit-ia. 
great bond of the pure house : all these terms are apt for 
the polar constellation: note its Sumerian name, muuir 
(yoke)-keadii (bound), and the epithet Tabu regularly applied 
to its divinity (or to the constellation itself ? d, 5 R r 48* 
12) ; and with the Fb pure house as applied to the polar 
region of heaven may be compared 11 * first son of the sublime 
house as name of a pole star in L'T. 33* 1, 21, Above all, 
the surprising fact that the omega or yoke i :j often upside- 
down on the Kudurrus is explained if the circumpolar 
+k yoke ** was the thing thought oh 

P. 160, " star of the tablet" + {a Tauri) related to the New 
Year feast according to Kugter* Erganz. (1914), pp. 6, 218 : 
but note that Erganz. (1921), 5 d 2, withdraws the suggestion. 

In noticing errata and suggesting possible improvements 
I have ventured to unusual leugth because of the unusual 
importance of a work which treats with authority of a subject 
bo widely interesting. 

479 - 


E. Burrows. 
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Selections from ihe Peshwa'a Daft a r 

No. IS. Private Lite of Shahu and the Peshwas. 

pp, vi 4- 100. 1931. 2*. &f. 

No, 19 + PeSHWA MaDKAVBAO AT CftOSS PuEPOSES WITH 

Hi* Uncle Ra^hl’natheao, 1701-1772. pp. vi -f 121, 
map L 1931. 2s. Orf* 

No. 20, The Bhqshles of Nagpur. 1717-1774,. pp. sii H- 
297, map L 1931. w. 9d. 

Nn. 21. Bala jm ao Peshwa and Events in the North, 
1741-1761. pp. it +■ 222, pls + 4. 1932, 6s. 

9A < 6, Bombay : Government Central Press. 

Vnl mn oa of t Iilh- escelleiit yerlea continue to issue, under the 
editorship of Mj. G-. 8. Sardesni, with commendable 

punctuality. The fact that the papers are published as they 
are examined accounts lor a lack of Foliation and historical 
arrangement. The pmpf;r^ contained in No. 23. for example, 
relating to the activities of the Marntliaa in the North of 
India, cover the same subjects and much the sumo period as 
those that were contained in No + 2. This Rnmll drawback, 
however, is compensated lor by the variety of the contents, 
from the domestic affairs uf the second Peshwa, including the 
provLahm of dancing girls of the best type, and the shikar 
arningements of that good spoiiHinanj King Shnhu, to the 
grim e orrmrita of the fighting with the Abduli Ahmnd Shnh T 
at Rampst, The account ol the Rhodes of Nagpur is of special 
value, ns thin Murntha family has never had full justice done 
to it. Uf TIn 1 same clan as the great Shivnji r they were largely 
instrumental in the restoration of hi^ grandson 83m.hu to 
the ilaratha tlirone, and they were his natural sueee&aoTB when 
lie wjiR about to «lio childless. Mr. Sardcsui considers that 
Haghuji Rhode realized that the Poshwa was alone capabEe 
of handling the critical position, and there fore acquiesced 
hi the succession of the probably spurious Ham Raja in place 
of the adoption of one of 1 1 lh own sons, It is more generally 
believed that Bftghiiji was out-witted and out■ nmiunuvrtd 
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hy the cunning Brahman. Raghuji afterwords conquered 
Bengal and levied the Chmh there, The demands of his sons 
iip-Aji the English [or the continuance of this payment alter 
iT+pn were i irmly resisted, but if is. interesting to conjecture 
what would have happened if the Beshwa had supported 
Javoji Bhosle and Lid brothers instead of attacking them. 
As in t he case of Uolknr and Sindhin. the Poskwu preferred to 
humble the Mnmtba general* and to play them oil against 
each other, rather titan to unite them for the aggrandisement 
h[ the Mfiratha Empire, Fhe Bhosjes at least deserve credit 
fur the establishment ol orderly govern meat in the ccuntrv 
round Xagpur, almost the only part of India where the 
Mara thus improved the administration, 

recent English writer 1ms accused British historians of 
an anti Ah ruth a bias, Xo one T however, can rend these letters 
without, realizing how generally the Harnthaa were detested 
by Rajputs and MnEomcdans alike, and how this was due 
to their predatory habits. As a result, many of the Chiefs of 
Northern India assisted the Afghans against them;, with the 
consequence of terrible pillage and iiimssurre. On the richer 
hand, cite reader must recognize the courage and national 
feeling of the Alarathus which constantly re-united them to 
face great odds. If they failed at Panipur, it was largely 
because the claims on their fighting strength were too great-, 
find they were obliged to employ mercenary troops and to 
depart from their traditional methods of warfare. 

SSt, JS52, 5S3+6H* P. R + CABELL. 

AssumpcaaCs Bengali Uhammar. Facsimile Reprint of the 
Original Portuguese with Bengali Translation and 
Selections from his Bengali Portuguese Vocabulary. 
Edited uud translated, with Introduction, by S. H, 
Chatterji and P, Sen, 81 x 0}, pp 260. Calcutta : 
Calcutta University Press, 1931, 

Apart from the prose passages in the gtayappaga and 
aomc other passages in various Yaisnava works, the earliest 
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extent spepmenB of Bengali prose are, curiously enough, 
not Hindu but Cluiatinii product ions. About ibe end of the 
sixteenth century the Portuguese missionaries in Bengal 
began to produce Bengali works written in a Romanised 
script. Three specimens of this literature have been 
preserved. 

(1) Crepar XartTM QriXhked (A/pur &dalter Arthabhed 1 
a translation from tin.* Portuguese by Padre Manuel da 
Assump^ao, a missionary stationed at Bliawal in East Bengal. 
This work gives instruction in the Christian faith as taught 
by the Roman Catholic Church. One copy of it is preserved 
in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, and there 
is a second copy in Portugal at Evorn, 

(2) A dialogue on the Christian religion written probably 
about the end of tike seventeenth century by u Bengali 
convert to Christianity,, who had taken the name of Antonio 
de Bozjirio.. A copy of this work is preserved at Evora. 

(3) A Bengali-Portugiu?s+ > vocabulary with a short com¬ 
pendium of Bengali grammar by Pa<ict Manoelda xA^fiunipf;aQ r 
which was printed at Lisbon m 1745L There are two copied 
of this work in the British Museum. 

Professor* Chftttcrji and Sen have given us the original text 
ol the tarn part of this last-named work (si + 40 pages) 
up to the end of the grammar, with a Bengali translation on 
the opposite page* There is also a selection (97 pages) of a 
considerable number of the more interesting words from 
the vocabulary itself, with a Bengali transliteration ol the 
Bonumized Bengali words and a Bengali translation of the 
Portuguese words. The introduction by Professor Chatterji 
dbcuspes, amongst other subjects, the literary work of the 
Portuguese missionaries their system of writing Bengali in 
Homan characters, and some of the moat interesting variations 
between the grammatical forma referred to in the grammar and 
the lomi5 ru present, ill uae. Appended to the introduction 
is a series of extract from Crepair Xaxtrer Qrthhk&L There 
ore also three photographic plates, showing the title-page and 
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two pages from the Grammar and two pages from the 
Vocabulary* 

Students of tie- history o| the Bengali hmgtitige will be 
very grateful to Professors Chatter]i and Sen for the labour 
they have spent upon this work, and will be hoping that its 
appearance will auggp^t to them or to some other competent 
scholar the desirability of reproducing at an early date the 
whole text, of Crepar Xaxirtf QrthbhaI T and of Antonio de 
BoMrio a Dialogue r so that it. may be possible to discover, 
even more exactly than rbis book enables us to do 3 the form 
of Bengali that was in use in East Bengal two hundred years 
or more ago* 

557, W* Stttton Page. 


The Organ of the Ancients from Eastern Sources 
(Hebrew,. Syriac, and Arabic), By Henry George 
Farmer. Preface by Rev. Canon F. W, Gidpin. 9 x 
pp. xxxi 4- 195. pis, 3, ills, M. London : William Reeves, 
193L 15*, M. 

In this work the author tries to trace the origin of the 
organ from its earliest mention through Oriental sources. 
For the Hebrew anil Syriac literature the references are few, 
and in addition the identification very doubtful as no definite 
details are given tu give a due as to the construction of the 
instruments referred to. With Arabic literature we get on 
somewhat firmer ground and Farmer translated into English 
the treatise on the hydraulic organ attributed to a certain 
Greek author whose name figures in all preserved manuscripts 
in the form MnrLstfis. I have not been able to get any further 
than the scholars w r hom the author has consulted in identifying 
this mysterious mechanic, to whom also is a ttributed a treatise 
upon the construction of belk It is strange that though the 
work has cduip- down m ns in several manuscripts, we find 
to my knowledge not the slightest indication in historical 
literature of the .-Arabs that such an instrument was ever in 
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liflc. As Islam do® ttot know what we may call Church musk, 
and music sn general was abhorred by the pious as detracting 
from devotion, snah instruments could only have been used 
in the palaces and homes of the rich for Lhe entertainment of 
friends, 1 even wonder if such, an instrument was ever con¬ 
structed. Perhaps,as far as the Arabs were concerned, sdentLata 
contented themselves with copying the book and theoretically 
working out the possibility of its manipulation, Maybe that 
the mechanical toys of the BuiiQ Musa too were only 
theoretical and not practical. Anyhow, it is strange that not 
one of such instruments has survived. Maybe that the pious, 
whose diversion was the smashing of musical instruments, have 
been successful in getting every one Out of the way. 

The contents of this work are of ^uch technical intricacy 
and so admirably solved by tike author that it would be 
presumption to offer any criticism, It is only by the espent 
knowledge of the author that a correct translation of the text 
has been possible. Of historical importance is that he has 
proved conclusively that Charlemagne never received an 
organ from the caliph Harun sir-Hoddd. I fear, however* that 
the tale will continue to be repeated for several hundred years, 
like that of the destruction of the Alexandrian library and the 
libraries of Baghdad by the Mongols, 

I wish I could add to my words of appreciation, but Dr. Spies 
has pointed out to me that there is yet another manuscript 
of the treatise of .Mslristu* in the library of the Ay a Sofia 
(the twn manuscripts Xos. 2407 and 2755. contain the three 
treatises on the hydraulic organ, the pneumatic organ, and 
on the belts). The figures on the ancient castle of Chum dun 
in which the author mentions, were of another nature. 

They were figures of lion-heads with open mouth* ami had 
some arrangement inside by which they uttered a loud sound 
when the wind blew into the mouths. These figures have 
disappeared long since (v m fkTTl ed* Anustase). 
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A History m- Amman MrsjeTn the Tsm rteentr Century. 
By Henry George Farmer. SI . : . pp. xv j- 3M T 

ptfi. London ■ Luztir and Co, t 1939+ IQa* 

In the MVJiy^ (MS. Faizijmh 1437) a tradition 

is recorded that 'Abdallah ibu Umar went a walk along the 
high road with Nafi 1 , when unawares they came upon 
a shepherd who was playing a reed-flute, ‘Ab dallah 
immediately put his finders tn both ears and went far off the 
road with Nali 1 , asking him to let him know as soon as the 
dreadful sound could not be heard any longer. He said ; 
11 ' Tima 1 have Been the Prophet, whom God bless, do on 
a similar occasion." It does seem strange that a history ol 
the music of a people is possible at all, when, according to 
religions teaching music is a hateful diversion* Yet the pages 
of Farmer's work reveal that not only music was tolerated, but 
even flourished anti exercised a great influence upon other 
nations. It is very fortunate that in the author we have not 
only an Arabic scholar, but also a competent musician, both 
in theory and practice, anil to review his work by anyone who 
does not possess both qualities is rather hazardous. I believe 
that the author has not left any available source untouched 
to make his record as complete as possible, but this has lend 
him in many cases to be only too brief. 1 am with the author 
in li if assertion that the music of the Arabs is indigenous 
and not due, and ns often stated entirely, to Persian influence. 
If an-Nadr ibn al-Harith brought the Persian mode of music 
from al-Hlra to Mecca, it was only to supplement the art in 
some way, an it exited in Mecca from times unknown. The 
importance of the Persians is sn often anti has so long been 
overrated that it is continually asserted without being proved. 
So much seems to be certain that the earlier singers almost 
without exception came from Arabian soil. With the advent 
of the \4bbasl caliphs undoubtedly, together with the ancient 
Persian vices and dishonesty in State administration, also 
Persian music was afforded greater scope. But as we do not 
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know un y feTimg concernmu the melodic nor the difference 
between the two classes nf music, we arc nlsc at a loss 
to separate one from the other. To assert Iroin the names of the 
artists that they sang or played according to one style or the 
other, if they differed at all, is to act up theories for which there 
b no foundation. The author has not attempted such a thing, 
and perhaps from his theoretical knowledge of the art he is 
almost alone in this case to form a sound judgment on the 
subject. The hook is nut only a history of music, but 
supplements Nicholson's Literary IIis*my &f the Arabs in 
placing befoM us a picture of Muhammadan civilization ro 
the fall ol Baghdad. I believe there is not one name omitted* 
whether of musicians or of patrons of ittiisic during the sis: 
centuries with which the volume deals. This has had one 
disadvantage, namely that the author has not been able to 
give us many details ol the lives of the artists, as he could have 
done, and I hope that in a second edition ol the ivork he will 
enlarge upon the lives of the most important exponents of 
the art. The great merit ol the book Is that the proper names 
of musician^ their instruments, etc,, are given in their correct 
spelling, as these arc so often found in almost unrecognizable 
forms in works dealing with the history of music. Only on 
one point 1 mtust take exception, especially as it is n point 
which affeuta also other English works on Eastern history. 
As a relic of the times when Oriental works were first translated 
into Latin the named ol dynasties are formed by adding 
fraction of the Latin plum I iti to the end of the name * d an 
ancestor or something similar. We are (airly fumiliar with the 
Abbasides mid Omajades (so generally in handbook* on 
history), hut. a string of such names as on p. 180 will prove 
that something is wrong, especially when we find ol-Murawid 
(nl Muntbitun) on p r 222, etc. Nobody would write 
Hohenzolicrides* Bourbonides* Hanoverides, etc- ! mention 
tbiia to show the absurdity of the tiling in which the author 
follows only a common practice. 

A great feature of the work is also the registration of almost 
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all known Arabic works upon music, which will enable com¬ 
petent scbolnrii to pursue their studies further. 

Without detracting from the merit of the work I want to 
make a few remarks upon some points. On p. 88 on the 
authority of Evliyii t2bel<?ls| a talc is told about a certain "Anir 
ilm Umavya, who had been present at the wedding of Fatima. 
It is palpable that this man did not exist at aU. A si mila r 
tale was told by a certain Abu-d-Dimya, who appeared some 
time after the year GOO of the Hijra in Baghdad and claimed 
to be so many centuries old and also to have been present 
at the same wedding, and he too could describe all the musical 
instruments played upon that occasion. DahabI in the JflaSn 
al-Ptidal calls him a brazen-faced liar and impostor, A strange 
slip is in note I on p. 32 n the words in brackets being 
omitted : You must compare the sayings attributed [to me] 
with the Qur'an, etc. On p_ 57 Qaud h Find, and Fund (the 
latter is aft id to be correct) fire one and the same person. 
On p. 127 the author says that the philosopher al-Kindi 
was of noble descent. I fear that here the author is misted 
by the notion that because the tribe of Hindu in the time before 
Islam boasted of several diieltains who were nders of the 
Central Arabian tribes, the philosopher belonged to them. 
The family of h E- Kin dt were much simpler folk. They were 
Chi hit-bins and reaided in the quarter of al-Basr.u named 
after the tribe of Kinda. The grandfather of Ya'qub* the 
philosopher, was a prosperous dealer in jewels who made 
journeys to Ceylon to buy rubies, so Be mid tells us in his 
Book of Precious Stones, and the same trade was followed Iiv 
Yu'qsib, As the work is the first authoritative account of 
Arabian music it should soon require a second edition, which 
it is to be hoped will carry the studies a little further. In the 
chronicle of Ibn Ivas I found a statement that Sultan Qansuh 
imported singers in the Arabian fashion feo Cairo, but they 
were no success. 

Printers* errors are very few and of little consequence to 
the non-Oriontalkt and easily rectified by Arabists, I give 
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4i few : p P ill, read Hajar instead of llijr; p. 52, ‘Abd 
aMrluu'im : p_ 127. read Rirnq; p. 128, note ft, re ml Mnshriq, 
\x T 414 ; on p. 204, the author informs me, unfortunately the 
m/iqamfi Isfahan has boon omitted; p. 2G5, read Gharfbat 
al-Muharrar. 

F. Kkenkow\ 


Selections from the Works of 3u Tuxc-f'o (a.d. 1026- 
1101). Translated into English with Introduction, 
Notes r and Commentaries, by CYRIL DHVMMoyo Le 
Gjsos Clare. Secretary for Chinese Affair s. Sarawak; 
and wood engravings by Avertl Salhoxd Le Gros 
Clark. The foreword by Euward Chalmers Werner, 
H.RM. Consul Foochow (retired}. 10 ■ 7, pp. 180, wood 
engravings 19, London : Jonathan Cape* 1931. £1 1 s. 
A Chinese Market. Lyrics from the Chinese in English 
Verse, by Henry FL Hart, AJB, Foreword by E. T. €. 
Werner, 9] ■ 6 S pp. xiv + 106, Peking: The French 
Bookstore ; San Francisco ; John J. Newbiggio, 193L 
Chixtom Poems o Enough Rhyme. By Admiral IV ai 
T ixg-kax. Foreword by L. T. CftfeN. 9 > 7. pp. xxii 
+ 146, Chicago: Uni vendty of Chicago Press,, 1932. 20^* 
These three books, which l will treat- in the order of their 
publication* illustrate? three entirely different modes of 
translation. It is a pity that we in our English speech do pot 
express the differentiation preserved by the French between 
the wonts wimfui and traduction. A vers ion f according to the 
artirle Fflfldacliort in the EncydopSHe t denotes ft literal 
rendering of a text* ji rendering in which beauty of style iri in 
no wise considered* desired* or required. A traduction is, 
however, expected to be a literary product, exact of course, 
but in the spirit rather than the letter of the original 

Thia differentiation if hardly recognized in English—flr in 
German for the matter of that—which is a pity. Works under- 
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taken from entirely different points of view art nil dubbed 
“ translations J \ and are all judged by the same standards^ 
The whole issue is thereby oonfuscd. Works on the art of 
translation are apt to con bar themselves to the Bathetic 
point of view, and ignore the wider question as to whether 
or not the letter of an author's meaning has been brought 
over into the foreign language. 

In St'lecfinm from tin: Ho fits of So T Mr. Lc Ore* 

Clark has made a It aductian- -I use the word in the French 
sense—and it is therefore as a tmdudim. not a version that 
the book should be judged. And very lovely it is. TEie style 
is smooth and rhythmic, and the spirit of Su Tung-p*o is 
finely interpreted. 

TEiese renderings of In5 famous prose poems are true to rhe 
spirit and sense T if not to the idiom of l he Chinese, I long 
to quote typical extracts* but each flection forme a whole 
which would only be marred by dissection. I can therefore 
but urge all readers, who are in any way interested in Chinese 
thought, to lose themselves in these fine translations from the 
works of a poet whose love of Xiiture amounted to a passion. 

Sit Tung-p'o was a famous statesman r but hi* chief pre- 
occupation was the cultivation of a mood beautifully expressed 
in The Pavilion to Glad Rain . kr My Pavilion was named 
Rain to celebrate Happiness/' m the poem opens-—to my 
readers T leave discovery of its exquisite ending. 

A Chines? Market cannot lie classed as a traduction. and 
certainly not m a Hsmofi. It U difficult indeed to say just 
how the book should be classed. Nowhere U ir definitely 
descried as a translation ", yet from internal evidence one 
infers that the author intends it to be judged as such. 

The writer of the foreword describes Mr. Hart as im a pnet’s 
poet ". and possibly this A the reason that Mr, Hart Jill.* felt 
free to add. in the English rendering, all that a Chinese poem 
suggests to him. In my opinion, even in traduction this is 
inadmissible. 

Take, for instance, poem 46—anyone of the fifty included 
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in the collection would illustrate my point equally as wrih 
The text reads :— 
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Ideograph for Ideograph this 

can be translated : —■ 

line 1. trees; 

beneath 

; flutter; dm ter; 

wild 


abadawa ; oblique. 

line 2. overflowing; lillage ; red; leaves; shine on; 
men's; houses, 

line 3. precipice; peak; lonely; temple : see; cross¬ 
wise : log-road. 

line 4. There is; traveller; alone; come; climbs; sunset; 
cloudy tinged red. 


To me this text suggests a series ol very vivid pictures. 
I see, with the inner eye, the distorted shadows of the wild 
geese ; the little village buried in glowing trees ; an isolated 
temple perched on the edge of nothingness; a mountain road 
made of logs, called by the Chinese ko |gj, drawing its horizontal 
line to the temple gate ; and lastly a solitary traveller nearing 
in the evening glow the shrine he seeks, his heart lifting with 
joy at the fulfilment of his desire. These pictures are for 
myself alone : 1 should never presume to impose them, in 
translation, upon the Chinese poet Wen ^ung, author of the 
poem* 
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To Mr. Hurt the pictures suggested axe quite different, and 
he describes them all :— 

Bus SET 
Win T‘ut\g 

Mid the lengthening shadows of the trees. 

In the dark forest, under the hill, 

Clamorous, the wild-geese flit to and fro, 

Bird calling mto bird, with piping shr'ill- 

The roofa of the town, far out un the plain, 
tlleam like autumn leaver in the sunset glow; 

To a lonely shrine, perched high on the cliff, 

Climbs a weary priest, from rhe vale below. 

Now my point is this : because a Chinese poem by virtue 
of its terseness is capable of many interprets iioos P and 
because it is no functiffli of the translator to interpolate ideas 
purely his own, he should confine h ■ tu strictly as possihk 
to the text, AYhat / imagine of what .Mr, Hart imagines in 
regard to the connotations of Poem id is unimportant. There 
is but one matter of moment. What does; Wen T ! ung ± the 
author, say ? 

Throughout the book Mr. Hart weaves long verses around 
a few terse linc^ of text, verses which may or may not express 
the ideas of the Chinese poet from whose writing brush the 
original characters dropped long years ago. Hence I contend 
A Chinese Market cannot be considered as either a version or 
a traduction from the Chinese, but as a collection of stanzas 
suggestcd to a sensitive Western mind by long reading of 
Chinese poetry. 

Admiral IVai Ting-kau-. whose delightful personality 
charms all fortunate enough to meet him, has set himself 
a very definite task. FTe explains it dearly in his Preface. 
He will render Chinese poems in English rhyme. He says :— 

In translating these poems the rule followed wag that each 

Chinese word be equal to um foot or two eyllabka in English, 

Thus, in poems of five Chinese words in each line t he pentameter 
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wa* used- in poems of seven words in the line, the hexameter 
was generally used. There are a few e xceptions to t he fo regoi ug 
rules. 

The prevailing meter E* iambic* Eliaionfl have been avoided 
us fur aft possible so as mi lu mar the words, giving (he readers 
the crtHlit of knuwing how to treat the words to suit the rhythm 
in the ficimning and reading o t the translations. An exception 
exists in poem No. 1K+ where the word occurs twice. In the 
third line l * dowVs M has an elision, making it one syllable to 
ht into the rhythm of the verse, while for the same reason 
ls flowers” in the fourth line is unaltered, retaining its two 
syllable * , h 


I have not followed the Chinese order of rhyme which 
generally begins in the fir*( line, followed by (he second and 
fourth, or begins in the second and followed by the fourth* 
The forma I hive employed are the rhyming couplets and 
alternative rhymes to avoid the frequent repetition of the 
*imi€ ^und which may tip* the ear. The rhyim-'s an- tuusculiw 
and are perfect as Far as I am aware. The rhymes in these 
translations grow- eut- of the words expressed or ant of the 
sense implied For instance, in the third line of poem No, 77 r 
“ #et +a is implied or understood by the maiming moon having 
been *0 low down a* to In- in a lino with the house and trees* 
while ‘"yet T \ the rhyming word, is expressed by the Chinese 
won Is ^ ft t&'iiig iL not yet ", the exact English equivalent 


Now whether by donning this heavy harness of technique 
—a harness be it noted quite unlike the one assumed by a 
Chinese poet, and. one which fetters him at every turn— 
Admiral Ts'ui succeeds in giving a more fait Id ul rendering 
of the Chinese poem than he would have done had he been 
able to think more of the Chinese thought, and less of the 
English rhyme, is purely a matter of opinion. 

Admittedly a Chinese parm translated into prose or 
unrhymed cadence loses enormously. The thought expressed 
may be its soul f but the body of its individualitv lies in the 
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rhyme scheme and tone pattern, These, unfortunately, are 
impossible to reproduce in a polysyllabic tongue. In Chinese 
Hi sklA the rhyme comes at the end of five or seven 
Were we to write 

Cat, dog p pig, and hen, 

.411 arc friends of men 

we would have the monosyllables and the rhyme of a Chinese 
poem, but oven then where would be the tones, those 
marvellous tones wherein the magic of Chinese poetry lies ? 
No the indigenous metrical form cannot bo rendered, so why 
use one foreign to its being £ Why force Chinese ideas into 
European dress l They lose vastly masquerading thus—at 
(east so it- seems to me, 

Turn to the exquisite lyric by Ch'iu Wei on page 9:_ 
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In translation the text read^ ■— 
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Lefp Palace Pear Blossoms 
line 1. cold; beauty; completely; derides; snow, 
line 2. superabundant; scent; envelopes ; ninn's ; robe • 
line 3. Spring ; wind ; should ; mmt ; cease ; 
line 4, Blown ; towards ; jfldo ; stairway: fly. 

The translation by A dmir al Ts‘al runs :— 

Pear-blossoms ln tite I'alac f 
TIlv opOttnftH beauty pats to shame the snow* 

Thy perfume through the royal rnhe shall go. 
Uncertain tho* may seem the winds of spring P 
T[sy petals waft directly to the King ! 

JA4S, JCL-if 1933. ' irt 
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The following commentary appears on page 124 :■ 

p [li;m jj 0p vp.— Tho third line alsti means that the imperial 
favor is never certain, as varying as the winds of the spring, 
and manv are tic rivals at court-, with cunning ischcmes to 
supplant a good man, but a luynl miniator should be guided 
bv loyalty alone and suns the emperor in a straightforward 
course. ViJ chUrh 5 R§ is jade or marble steps— meant for 
the emperor, as *' tlair Throne is n-aed for the sovereign A 
metonymy. 

1 cannot help thinking that possibly Cliinese ideas of strict 
propriety have hampered Admiral Ts fti in lii^ explanation. 
“ Pear-blosaom ” is it euphemistic term generally used by 
Cliinese pn-ts Lo describe a member of the royal luirem. In 
this rnse the lady is in nil probability not certain of royal 
favour. It is, of course, not impossible that a statesman is 
referred to. The exigencies of verse probably force Admiral 
Ts'ai to use the word king " instead of the charming Chinese 
expression “ jack atepsThroughout the book one buds 
similar examples of cliarming ideas and fascinating figurey 
bacrifir^d to form. 

Id thus expressing my own predilection for Idiomatic 
version irrespective of metre, I would in no way minimize 
tho line piece of work Admiral Ts'ai hm aocompltahed. Ho 
has toiled faithfully and patiently fur ymn and yearn to 
produce in English form smooth readings of the poems he 
loves ; he has added valuable eommentaries, and historical 
notes as well as comparative chronological tables, while the 
hook contains a representative collection of Chinese five and 
seven character iff &Jrih f of the T fc ang and Sung dyilMttee* 


481 , ?Q6 m *23. 


Florence Avscough. 
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The OP EsAJcHADDON AND ASHTKjtiUflPAL FOUND AT 

Nineveh, 1927-8. By R, Caheubll Thompson, 
12| X 8J, pp. 37, pis. IS, London : British Museum, 
1931. 10s. 

Duriiig tho excavations carried on by R, Campbell 
Thompson and R, W, Hutchinson in the ruins of Nineveh 
in the winter of 1927-8, on behalf of the British Museum, 
two prisms with inscriptions in the cuneiform character were 
found, of which the first one with an inscription.of Esarhoddon 
comes from a locality not far from Qoyffngiq, at a spot where 
Sennacherib of Assyria had built a home for Ids son, and t he 
second with nn inscription of Ashurbanipal waa discovered 
m fragments beneath the level of the flooring of the south¬ 
east floor of the temple of Nabu at Quyuogiq. Both have 
now entered the British Museum and add two remarkable 
pieces to its rich collection of Assyrian and Babylonian, 
antiquities. 

The prism of Esarbuddon, Th. 1929 10-12, 1 , is nearly 
complete, as only very few signs are wanting, and restores 
the text of the fragments of a duplicate prism publisher! by 
Soiled in Paris in 1911, It gives us the story of the accession 
of Esarhaddon to the throne of Assyria and of his wars, 
without, however, bringing nearer to its solution in an 
appreciable manner the puzzling problem of the murder of 
Sennacherib. Dr, Thompson, who gives us in this book, 
edited by the Trustees of the British Museum, an excellent 
translitcration and translation of both prisms, followed by 
a very clear and neat autographic copy of their tost on eighteen 
plates, discusses the problem of the murder of Sennacherib 
briefly in the short introduction on pp. 7-8. and comes to the 
conclusion that it was Esarhnddon himself who was at the 
head of the conspiracy against his own father and instigated 
the murder. There are, nu doubt, nmong the arguments 
adduced by Dr. Campbell Thompson some rather strong ones 
in favour of this conclusion — the most important is that there 
is m the whole text absolutely no allusion, not evon the 
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slightest, to the murder of the king by one or more of his bcjus. 
older brothers of Esaihaddon. I do not think that even the 
ward* be. i, 4I-2 f iw*«iwhi J«i di itdni n amOwti la tdh epuifom 
cao be construed as a reference to the murder (against 
Meissner in SPAW. of last year, whose discussion of the whole 
question is very thorough and cautious} — but the other 
sources „ independent, no doubt, from official Assyrian 
historiography,. point clearly in the opposite direction, tSiat 
is to say. that Sennacherib was murdered by one or two of 
his sons, not bis successor on the throne. Besides that 
An-liiitui 7 J 1 IU 1 |Berosos) is not a corruption of As^nr ah-iddiin 
but apparently of the Assyrian name corresponding to the 
Hebrew name of Admmmelcch, 

The prism of Ashurbanipuh Tb. 1929-10-12, 2. deals 
for the most part with the building and religious activities 

of the king. * 

T have only a few remarks to make on the translation of the 

prisms. 

In the prism of Esarhaddoo, v t 25 r with (iltijj&wtfi 
Edarhaddon himself, of course, is meant, Ihe line should 
be rendered therefore with "Whither can the fox go in front 
of the Rim ” (i.e, Esarhaddon) ? 

vi 4 37 : The sprinkling with kuruntm and wine is made on 
the taUaritand the htkiUuot the palace. Thompson translates 
those two terms by circling wall and cellar. But Aallarn is 
the plaster or plaster wall, as has been proved by Sidney 
Smith, RA. m ]oci, 78, 79: cf. also Jensen in OZX, xxsiil 
883. Kalakku has three or four different meanings, but T think 
it must here mean something very similar to plaster or plaster 
wall. Cellar does not suit our contest. 

In the prism of Ashiirbanipai L, 11, and other passages, 
pamkfoi has certainly the original meaning of sent or throne, 
and not of palace. 
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The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 

relumes :— 

The MahIbhArata (Southern Recension), Ed, by 
R R S. Sastrl 1932. 

Japan und die Jauankr. By K. Haushofer. 

A Short History of Kashmir. Frum the earliest times to 
the present day, {The first of its kind: third edition.) 
By R Gw ashA Lai,. 1932. 

Taman a-Englisel A Dictionary of the Speech of Tierra del 
Fuego, By the Ecv, Thomas Brldues. 1933. 

Die Kaiser lichen Erlasse des Seoku-Xihongl By 
Hkbhbbt Zauhkkt* 

The Proverbs of Solomon en Bahtdio Coptic h according 
to the Chicago Manuscript. Ed, by William H. 
Worrell. The University of Chicago Oriental Institute 
Publications, VbL XII, 

The Collected Works of the Late Dastur Dakar 
Ferhotan San jana, R-A. r PhD., J,F„ Principal 
Sir Jamaheiije Jijibhoy Zarathushti Madressa, Bombay, 
1932. 

Kdnk6ky6 : die Lefire vqh Eonko. By Dr. Phil Wilhelm 
Both, 

The Etuiopic Text or the Book of Ecclesiastes. fid, 
by Samuel A, B. Mercer, 

ViJARIgHN I Chatrano, or The Explanation of Chatrang and 
other Texts* By J. R Tarapore, Sir JiinmhetjcB 
Jejeebhoy Translation Fund, The Trustees of the Parses 
Pnndniyet Funds, Bombay. 1932. 

The Mirror of Egypt in the Old Testament, By V. L. 
Thumper. 

N6gaku : Japanese TS & Plays, By Beatrice Lane Suzuki. 







NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
11th May, 1933 

In the tm* voidable absence o! the President. Pm&bsot 
D. 8. Margoliouth, M.A., F.E.A*, DXitt +1 Director, took the 
chair. 

The proceedings opened with the rending and confirmation 
of the Minutes of the last Anniversary General Meeting of 
12th Slay, Itfe33 t the election of five candidates for membership 
of the Society and the nomination of tlrree others for ejection 
at the next General Meeting. 

Report of the Council for 1932-3 and Accounts 

for 1S32 

ft is with deep regret that we [mve to call attention to 
the great loss sustained by the Society since last May by 
the death of two dbtinguit-hed Orientalist. 

Professor A, FT Bayce, one of our Honorary Vice* 
Presidents, was attracted to Oriental lore as a schoolboy in 
1859. when he began to learn Egyptian hieroglyphics and 
the Assyrian alphabet- But his chief interest was in lbe 
elucidation of Hittlte hicroglypldcss. He had been an active 
member of the Society since 187 1 and wils writing a review 
for the Journal during his bat illness. 

In Lkut.-CoL J. Stephenson, LMJJu whose grasp ol detail 
and great capacity for work enables! him to specialize in the 
uncharted field of Oriental botany, the Society 1ms lost a very 
valuable authority on a little known subject* In Ilia capacity 
of Zoologist he was a Fellow of the Royal Society and Lecturer 
nt Edinburgh 1. uiversity* while as an Orientalist he tnms- 
luted and edited runny MSS. at the British Muslim and India 
Office. 

The Council further regrets the death of the undermentioned 
members during the past session :— 
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Hotit Member:— 

Dr, Sir J. Jamshedji Modi- 
Ordinary Members :— 

Major A. D. Matany* Ma'sud All Yurest Sabib, 

Mr. 33, W. Sheppard. 

The following members have resigned :— 


Mr. K, V. S. Aiyer* 

Khan Sahib Farmed AIL 
Mr. F. AmfoosoiiH 
Roy. J. P r Bruce. 

Frol. R. F r Chanda. 

Dr. H. CbatJcY. 

Mr. J. L David. 

Mr. 0, It. Driver, 

Mr*. C. Edwards. 

□apt. A, G. C. Fane. 

Majur W. J. Freer. 

Mr. C. C. Gwrbett. 

Mr. H. F, Hamdani . 

H E. Mirra ESssa Khan, 

Mao Bahadur Sirdar M. ^ 

Kibe, 

Mrs. Latta. 

Mr. T. M. Lawji. 


Miss A. D. Made. 

Rev. W. MacGsogor. 

Mi tie Meadwcroft. 

Khun Bahadur A. M. 

Muhammad. 

Mr. S. linta Ram. 

Rai Bahadur D. Ropnmy. 

Mr, H, A. Rose. 

Mr. W J P S. Salk way. 

Lieut,-Col. R. C, F. Sebomberg, 
H IT. Hie Ranee of Sarawak. 
Fe. N. V. Bhastri, 

Frol F. Md. Shuja. 

Mr;i. G. Swinton. 

Mr. L, F. Taylor. 

Mr. 8* N. Tahir Rizwi. 

Mr, C. G, C, fiend. 

Mr. E. IT, C- Watah. 


The following Law taken up their election ;■— 
As Resident Members 


Mr. CL H. Bedford, Mr. J, Hcyworth Dunne. 

LRJ.RA Lady Ginwak. 


As Non-EesidefU Members 


Mr. II. D. A_ Alwii. 

Mr. A, J, Arberry. 

Capt. Mil. the Hawaii of 
Baknwalpur. 

Mr, L M, Ranerjee. M-B, 

Prof. X. C, Bauerji, M-A. 

Roy k E, J, Bolus BLA. t B.D. t 
LC.S. 


Mr. Ti Burrow, B.A, 

Mr, T, C, V. Chariar. 

S. Ft. C. B. D. ClmttirveAL 
Mr. K, lb Chuiidhary, B.Sc, 
C.K. M.I.B.E, 

Mr. 8, D, P, Gyani. 

Saikh Ha^iu. 

Syed Mused H&sun. 
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Bev. E. S. Hum. 

Mr. K. K. Kaol, M.A, 

Mr. 2. H. Khtin, B.A. 

Mr. Mr_L A. it. Kimn. 

Miss Y. T. Lakshini. SLA., 
L.T 

Mr. B. L, McCulloch LR.R 
(ret.) 

Prince P. II. Mamina r n LL-B. 
Mis* R, B. L. Mat bur, B.A., 
L.T. 

Mr. A. Y* K. Memo. 

Pc . K, L. MJ^nv 
Mr, E. L. C. Muiiulhir. 

L|. Miihuraj S. S5. Xaluiraiiiljji, 
Bukadnr of Chbota 
Udepiir. 

Mr. B. 8. Naida, l£CJ*S, 

L. H. Klhbtft, A.I.B.O., 

b.a T j.r 


Sir. N. R Nigam. 

Ft. G. 8, Piimsbari. 

Mr.. X, Tv Parry, LC.B. fret.) 
Mr. E. L. Rnjpiii* SLA. 

Mr. 8. 8. A, Kizwi. 

Mr. R, des Ttotours, 

Bev. J, C. It tael. 

Mr. G. C. Sab* t M In^t-P.1 
8Mkb G. Md r Saul, B.A,, 

Jj.Com. 

Mr. XiiTlnij H. C. Ben. 

Mr. M. H. Hhab, 

Dewan A+ A, 8bamr. 

Thater K. X. Singh, HA,, 
C.BAT.R 

Sir. R. F. Sriva^taTfl, B.A., 
LL,B, 

Sir. G, l 4r Watson* I,C*S* 


-J* Non-Bnufati Compoundera 
Prof. J. C. Ohut.ili. Mr. D. 3. Shrivnstav. BJL 

LL.B. 


-4* a Stwfenf jl/mfirr 
Mj&s. C. L. TT. Cmry, 

-ij a ZiVtfijirj/ J/*’?)) her 
Sir Charles Bell, K.C.I.E.. C.M.G.. F.R.G.S. 

Under Kule 25m fifty-seven persons have ceased to be 
members of the Society owing to non-payment of sub- 
script iunas T 

The membership of the Society allows, of necessity, an 
ever fluctuating figure. Fresh members are always joining 
and others are being lost through the vicissitudes and 
economics of life. The number of members during the past 
year wad reduced approximately from 795 to 750, thmish 
subscriptions am still coming In and the fall in membership 
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will not be ns great as it now appears. The receipts lor the 
year came to £3,581, and the corresponding payments to 
£3,215. though the figure given above for receipts includes 
certain sums which refer to delayed payments and which 
should rightly have ko credited in the previous rear. 

Lecture* n—Tlie following lectures have boon delivered during 
the past season ; they were almost all illustrated by lantern 
slides. 

u The Excavation of Jericho/* by Professor John CiEiratanff, 
of the University of Liverpool 

" Points from a New Collection of Eastern Manuscripts/’ 
by Dr. A r Mmgana. Librarian of the Oriental MBS. in John 
Hykuub Library, Manchester. 

“ Wabar, and the Empty Q wirier of Arabia/' by 
H, St + J. B, Phil by, who has lived and travelled in Arabia 
for many years. 

“The British Museum Excavation at Nineveh, 1931-2/' 
by Dr. R, Campbell Thompson, who was in charge of the work 
on behalf of the British Museum. 

** The Decadent Races of Annum ; Chains and Mois/" by 
Mnie. Gabriclle Vassal, Legion of Honour, 

Ai Megalith it- Burials in South India,’" bv E. H. Hunt. 
MJ>. 

" The Revival of the Hebrew Language and Literature 
in Palestine : A Hebrew Vernacular/’ by I. A. Abbady r 
Chief Hebrew Interpreter to the Government uf Palestine, 

u Some Population Problems in Amu/' by fcir Charles 
Close, K.B.E., etc +t President of the International Union for 
the Investigation of Population Problems. 

" A Seem of the Summer Palace. Peking/’ bv Sir Reginald 
Johnston. K.C.M.O.. etc*, who wa.s Comptroller of the Summer 
Palace am] its Adjacent Estates and Tutor to the Imperial 
Family, 

* Sa lidum Arabia/* by Dipt. LI L. Lew is, who was attached 
to the Foreign Office Staff in Arabia, 

+T Maras Polo & Quin Fa i ; The Splendid Capital of the 
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Snaacaxmosa— 

RfwlBnt MemBera 
Non-Ttwideht Heinbcrp 
Nftn-R*aEilBni C^m|™iid«N 
Siudclsta and Mi^dJanscma 

Bexth Asomv EP ■% * * * 

Grant* — 

luhYfcriJQKUL of IlldlA 1931 * 

|P IW32 * 

Gut^mincfnt cC FednuleJ MaKy £ tat eh 
jj Straite Seitlcmenti 

„ H&n^kong * 

SnilET Txjxatioxs 

PriUtoU Hindis * * 
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Southern Bung,” by the Rev, A. C, Houle, who hmd bees in 
China for twenty years, 

11 Christian Subjects in Mogul Painting/" by Sir Edward 
liar lagan, President of the Society. 

" x The Nicobar Islands," by Lieut.-CoL M + L* Femir, CSX, 
etc., who was Chief Commissioner of these Islands for some 
years. 

Short reports ol each lecture are published in the JouitNAn 
The Council is hnppy to announce that the following 
representatives of Oriental Powers have accepted the 
invitation of the Fftyridcnt and Council of the Society 
to become Foreign Extraordinary Members under the therms 
of Rule 10 :— 


ILILJL France Bamrong of 
Siam, 

H.E. The Japanese AmfcaRssdor* 
H E. The Turkish Ambassador, 
H.E. The Afghan Minister. 
il.E. The Chine#!* Minister, 


H E, The Egyptian Minister, 

II, E. Tiie Tj-Juji Minister. 

RE. The Persia a Minister. 
H.E. The Saudi Arabian 
Minister, 

H.E. The Siamese Minister. 


As mentioned in the last Annual Report of Council, the 
proposal to vary the foundation of the Public Schools' Gold 
Medal and Prise Trust so ;lh to form a Universities* Prize 
Essa}' Fund has been brought to fruition- The annual prize 
offered will consist of £20 and a Diploma with the object of 
encouraging non-Asiatics in the British Isles to take an 
interest in the history and civilizations of Lhe East, especial I v 
India, The subject for the competition this year is The 
Advantages derived by England and India from their Mutual 
Relations X 

The printing of the Library Catalogue is being proceedsi 
with, and St is hoped that the result will not prove as costly 
as was fast estimated. As will doubtless be recalled to mi.nl. 
tbe Carnegie Trust very kindly promised n sum of £S0G for 
the printing under certain conditions, The second proofs of 
one batch of cards arc now being corrected as also are the 
first proofs of * second batch. When these have both been 
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corrected ready fur press, a closet estimate of the complete 
cost of the wort will be available. 

The task of correcting the proofs ha b been kindly accepted 
by the undermentioned :— 

Dr, Barnett os regards Dravidian languages. 

Dr. .Randle lot Sanskrit and Modem Indian vernaculars. 

Mr. Ellis lor Mohammedan languages and Armenian. 

Dr, Blngden lor Malay. 

Sir Ch Wardrop for Georgian. 

Mrs, Rhy* Davids for Pali, 
to whom the thanks of the Society are due. 

They are also owed to 3 It. Ellis and Mr. Oldham for their 
advice and assistance. 

Those members who use the Library will regret to hear of 
the resignation and retirement of Miss Latimer, who Lad 
held the post of Assistant Librarian since 1919. They trill 
remember her kindness and assistance in obtaining their 
recpdrcmenfcs and her helpful knowledge throughout a wide 
range of subjects. The poet is now held by Mrs. Arthur 
Cardcw (formerly 31k* F. M. G. Lorimor), who will bo 
known to many members for her knowledge of Oriental 
matters. Mm Cardew was on the staff of the Bodleian and 
was Assistant to Sir Aural Stein for thirteen years, nine at 
the British Museum and four in India. She has been 
engaged in Oriental work for hotuc twenty veare + 

The thanks of the Society are due to Mrs, R. W. Frazer, 
the late Secretan\ for her kind voluntary assistance, both in 
looking through the Catalogue cards as well as in under¬ 
taking the compilation of an Index of the Journal for the 
decade 1920 to 1929, the latter being a long needed work. 
The Index for the current- period from 1930 is already in hand. 
Dr. I* I). Barnett has very kindly helped to sketch out an 
economical system which will fulfil the reqtdrementa for a 
reference Index. 

Oriental scholars will be interested to hear that one of our 
honorary members. Professor Serge d + 01denburg p has been 
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honoured in Leningrad on 1st February. 1 933, by a special 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the commencement 
of Ids scientific work and public activities. 

The grateful thanks? of the Society are due to the Princess 
Handj^ri for the generous thought which prompted a donation 
to our funds of the sum of £175. The Princess wished to offer 
this gift in memory of her Lite lutlier* Friedrich August, 
Prince of Schleswig-Holstein (Count von Xoer) s who wels 
ever a patron of Oriental Studies as weD as a writer. His 
great work Kaiser Akhaf occupies a place in the Library. 

In January last the Council resolved to increase the annual 
sum invested for the Leasehold Redemption Fund by £10, 
making it up to £30, This fund was created by the Council on 
6th December, 1921. when H was agreed to set aside a sum of 
£20 for investment annually iu December, evs an annual 
premium out of the General Income of the Society, in the 
purchase and additions to one of the Stocks transferable at 
thr Bank of England whereon dividends may be accumulated- 
At the end of 1932 it was realized that the yield of dividends 
from Government securities had diminished- It was therefore 
resolved in January, 1933, to increase the annual allotment by 
£16 and to make a total of £30 clear per annum to be secured 
at compound interest. The balance credit of the account at 
the end of April, 1933 r was £329- 

As a result of representations made by the Society last year, 
the India Office annual grant, which was reduced in 1932 
from 300 guineas to 150 guineas, has now been fixed at 
200 guineas during the present financial crisis. 

The accounts of the Society have been audited as usual by 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., Ltd., the firm of 
professional auditors, and have also been examined by the 
Honorary Auditors of the Society. The Hon. Auditors are 
elected simiindy, one to represent the Council and one to 
represent the members of the Society. They met Sir Nicholas 
H uterhouae on l&th March to scrutinize the accounts for 
1932, and afterwards reported as follows _ 
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,fi Me have been tliruugh the account* with Sir Nicholas 
Waterhouse, who has explained them fully to us, They are, 
as usual presented in excellent order, but we would like to 
point out that the cash iu Land {including £500 in the Post. 
Office Savings Bank) is now £973 6s. 2d., or about £365 more 
than at the end of the previous year. This is due largely to 
the redemption of £132 4J per cent Treasury Bonds and to 
a special dona (ion of £175 by Princess Hnndjeri in memory 
of her father, who was a keen Orientalist. We would suggest 
that the investment of a sum at least equal to these two 
amounts should be considered. We assume that the sum of 
£l n 00o in New South Wales Inscribed Stock: has since been 
converted into Commonwealth Stock* 
li Finally we note that the Catalogue of the Library of the 
Society remains still uncompleted and Lob required an 
expenditure of £116 during the year 1932* 

11 For ike Council: L. C. Hqpkjns. 
lA For the Society: E. A. Gait." 

The number of people using the Library has increased since 
last year to about 535* 

Four foreign applicants have been assisted, with the loan 
of Manuscripts, of which only one is still out. The term of its 
loan do&s not expire till July, 1033. 

Two photographic copies of works belonging to the Society 
have been sent to foreign applicants at their own charges, 
and the Persian Government bus asked permission to make 
a facsimile copy of the text of the precious MB., the 
Bbuhnamah. It is required for the celebration, in 1934, of 
the thousandth anniversary of the writer of the poem. 
Firdausi, the famon.s Persian poet r 
Under Rule 30 of the Society Dr. C. Otto Blagden, m senior 
Vice-President for last session, retires, and the Council 
recommend Sir William Foster to make up the number. 

By Rule 31 the Council also recommend the re-election of 
the Honorary Officers Mr. Ellis us Hon r Librarian, Sir J_ H. 
Stewart Lockhart as Hon. Secretary + and Mr. Perowne as 
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Hoo. Treasurer, By Rule 32 the following memherg retire 
from the Council and Eire not eligible for re-election as such : 
Sir William Foster, Mr. Hnpkius, Professor Langdon, and 
Mr. Oldham, The Council recommend for election in their 
places : Dr Ekgden, Sir Edward Gait. Mr. C. A. Storey* and 
Sir John Thompson. They uhso recommend that Mr. R. P- 
Dewhunat be reflected to remain in Ids position as Member of 
Council taken up during the past session, under Bulo 
when Sir Begin aid Johnston unfortunately had to resign owing 
to Ms duties at the School of Oriental Studies. 

Under Rule 81 the Council recommend the election as 
Honorary Auditors for the ensuing year of Sir Edward Gait 
(for the Council) and Mr, L, C. Hopkins (for the members}, 
together with Messrs. Price. Waterhouse and Co.. Ltd., n* 
professional auditors. 

The Chairman, Professor D. S. Margoliouth, said :— 

We now proceed to the business of the Anniversary Meeting, 
which includes the proposal and due election of honorary 
officers, members of Council and auditors as shown In tbe 
dmii report, which is already in jout hands and has been 
circulated to all members in the United Kingdom. Me shall 
then proceed to hear from the Hon. Treasurer the Financial 
Report, and then Sir E. Denison Boss will propose that this 
Report he adopted. After this Mr, S, M. Muckay will second 
the adoption. 

[ will now aak the Hon. Treasurer to read his report. 

The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. E. S. M. Perowne, F.S.A., 
said :■— 

The study of accounts is always an interesting one, and 
it ia curious to note in this case how last year's receipts and 
payments have worked out. Uur normal receipts amounted 
to only £2,308 8s T 5d., while our normal payments were 
£3.215 l&t. lUd.. thus showing u deficit of over £250 p but as 
msual our Fairy Godmother bus appeared, this time under 
the guise of the Princess Handj^ri* whose generous donation 
of £1T5 P to which allusion has already been made in the 
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Report, has gone a long way to rover the deficit. Our gross 
income receipts for 1932 were £3.448 8s„ 5 & t excluding 
balance* brought forward from 31st December, 1931 f and 
excluding also the redemption money on the Treasury Bonds 
which is capital Tins total, however, includes not only 
the generous donation already referred to, blit also the 
delayed grant of the India Office ( >f £31 5 for 1931, which 
was only received at the beginning of last year. As against 
these receipts of £3,448 3s, fjrf. our normal outgoings on the 
payments side, .as I have already stated, amount to 
£3,21,1 15s, lOd, to which, however, must be added the 
deficiency brought forward from the 1931 accounts arising 
from the [ate payment of the India Office Giant, viz. 
£289 9 s. Gd.j thus making otor total payments for 1932 
£3,505 5s, 4d lf or say a deficit on this Inst year's accounts of 
£i>i> l&ff, 1 If L This lx 1 it noted is really the Giiul result of the 
accounts for 11 1 ^ two years 1931 and 1932, as it takes into 
account the 1931 deficit of £289, 

I now proceed to an analysis of the accounts for 1932 : — 
TLiking fijwt the receipts side, we have a loss of nearly £50 
as compared with the previous year on resident members' 
subscriptions, which during the previous five years had 
shown somewhat of a revival We are now back again to 
the 1927 level Non-resident members" subscriptions moke an 
even worse showing, as they are nearly £100 down on the 
1931 figure, Lind unfortunately show a constantly decreasing 
tendency from 1928, when they reached a peak level of 
£l .028 as against last year’s £800. There arc no fresh resident 
compoLinders this year. Last year we received £40 under 
that heading, and the uon-resident compounders 1 subscriptions 
of this year, £39, compare unfavourably with £90 last year. 
The students and miscellaneous bring in £20 as against £24 and 
include four students as in the previous year, the miscellaneous 
being in respect of non-resident subscribers whose remittance 
falls slightly short of the esact amount of their subscript ions, 
though now and again we have a penny or two over. The 
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net result is that cur subscriptions total £1,116 19s, 5c/, on]y ? 
some £242 down as compared ■with the previous year. This 
is by far our worst figure since 1924, when our total sub¬ 
scriptions were £l r 414. the lowest since then being £1,260 in 
1925, This reduction in subscriptions is becoming serious, 
and we must all try our best to remedy the constant fall in 
□tit numbers. There is, in fact, a committee sitting which 
has this matter in hand and is studying the best unshod 
of increasing our membership. The ne^t item. ** Renta 
Received,” comparer very favourably with 1931, being some- 
thing like £1 GO more than we received in the previous year, 
but when 1 tell you that our total rents at present only 
amount to £560 per annum, with thy possibility of a further 
£70 per annum when a room, at present vacant, is let, you 
will appreciate that some £200 of last year s rents may be 
considered as due to arrears recovered^ and that in 1933. 
therefore, we shall receive some £200 leas under this heading. 
Under the heading M Grunts " I have already referred to the 
India Grant for 1931, and you have heard about the reduction 
for last year in the Report. The other grants 1 am glad to auv 
remain constant. 

Donations. You have already been told ol the Princess 
Handjeri's kindly gilt, and as regards the others the £19 19s. 
in the Draft Report compares with £5] 9a. of the previous 
year, but- naturally this heading is liable to constant fluctua¬ 
tions. Sow we come to the Journal account, and here I 
am glad to say that although there is a lulling off as compared 
with 1931 of nearly £100 altogether, it is not serious so fur us 
subscriptions are concerned f which only show a fall of £15, 
The big fall is in the copies sold and is largely accounted for by 
the fact that in 1931 we &old a set of the Journal for £86 and 
did not repeat it Jaet year. The ordinary sales accordingly 
show a slight increase of some £10 or £12 which is all to the 
goad. The other items on the receipt side do not call for 
comment, as the redemption of the Treasury Bonds has 
already been referred to + and the Item under the heading 
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“Sale of Old Boots' 1 merely takes the place of the did 
heading under “ Sale of Library Rooks ” h and refund to extra 
copies which we could dispose of. 

Now we come to the payments aide. The items under House 
account are some £1-10 less than the previous year, £120 of 
which La under the heading of repairs, while most of the other 
items show small decreases, particularly in light and coal. 
As to the Leasehold Redemption Fund, the Report has told 
you that as from this year wr have had to increase t he premium 
by £10* Salaries and wages show a saving of some £25 on the 
previous year, and there is also a small reduction in the 
Printing and Stationery account. The Journal account is 
£100 up in consequence of certain special articles it was 
desired to print, but we shall hope to bring this figure down 
again to its normal figure of about £1,000. The Library 
expenditure this last year has not been quite so heavy as the 
previous year, and the Catalogue la responsible for £110 of 
the total amount expended. I am sony to say that all the 
items under Sundry Expenses show an increase, the total 
being some £b0 in excess of the previous year, but the teas 
and lectures must he classed as part of the propaganda for 
obtaining new members and is therefore considered a proper 
expenditure. 

The only further item to be explained is the apparently 
largo sum of £073 Ss* 2d. brought forward as cash balances 
in respect of which our Society's auditors (not the professional 
ones) have suggested £300 should be invested. This sum is 
made up as follows *—£250 ns unexpended balance of the 
Carnegie Grant and earmarked for the printing of the 
Catalogue £21 originally further set aside by us as ear¬ 
marked also for the same purpose but which has in fact been 
spent, so that it may now a be considered as released. £13216s. 3rf, f 
representing the redemption money of the Treasury Bonds, 
which 1*5 capita! for investment as well as £235 for com¬ 
pounders' fees which is also capital and should be invested ; 
and there is another £40 earmarked for another purpose. 
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making a total of £857 17*. 3 d. f leaving Therefore only some¬ 
thing over £100 free, which we have always considered it was 
desirable to keep on hand as working balance each year. 
While agreeing that we should invest as much as possible, 
your Treasurer has always had in view the possibility of being 
called upon at any moment not only for the earmarked 
sums in connection with the Catalogue,, but perhaps further 
unlocked lor expenditure for the same purpose as well m a 
possible call in respect of deficiency of income. On the advice 
of stockbrokers and banker h t therefore^ none of the capital 
moneys have recently been invested, having regard to the 
uncertainty of markets at the present time, but as yon will 
note, £500 has been placed in the iSavings Bank, wliich aince 
the beginning of this year has been increased to £700, and the 
rest ha8 been left on current or deposit account, for which 1 
hope your Treasurer will not be censured. Recently we have 
discovered that the Catalogue printing is likely to cost con¬ 
siderably Jess than at first anticipated. As soon as the 
approximate amount can definitely be ascertained your 
Treasurer proposes to make at once the appropriate invest¬ 
ment of bo much of the accumulated cash as can properly be 
so dealt with. 

With regard to the Special account, I do not think there is 
ranch to report. The Leasehold Redemption Fond increases 
year by year, and since the end of last year wo have invested 
some £46 cask I may perhaps say one word with regard 
to the Forlong Fund. It will be noted that there was a 
considerable sum of cash on current account. This is the one 
case where we have a difficulty in getting rid of our funds 
rather than in saving them, as the whole of the income 
should be absorbed by the School of Oriental Studies each 
year; a process which I believe is now in course of realization. 

1 cannot complete this survey of the accounts without a 
further reference to the important question of members. On 
a recent revision 128 defaulters were struck oS the 1931 list 
and i 3 last year* thus bringing the effective number down from 
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over 900 a few years back to 722 only , as stated in the 'Report. 
That the fa]] is n genuine one is proved by the figures and, as 
I have said, we must all do what we ran to restore, if not 
increase, the numbers of earlier days. From the foregoing 
account you will appreciate bow we are struggling with 
adversity so to speak, but in spite n| that it is the Council's 
constant policy and endeavour, with the assent and connivance 
of your Treasurer, to bear two things hi mind : first, that 
before everything the Journal has now such a high place in 
the esteem of scholars all over the world that it shall be kept 
at that point, if not improved, and that there .shall be no 
cutting down of its contents except as a very last resort. 
The second point is a corollary, viz. that the Library shall 
be its next care, and if you will turn to the accounts of the 
previous years you will see that this has been carried out 
to the full in face of our falling revenues. To this I will only 
add a general appeal. If any member has anything to give 
in the cause of learning it will he thankfully received and 
faithfully applied in the cause of our Koval Asiatic Society, 
whose good name for scholarship and well-being we all have 
so much at heart. Let me again express my thanks to 
Mis. Davis for all her help to her somewhat exacting 
Treasurer ; she has even risen more than once from a sick bed 
to attend to Ins wants. 

The Chairman : I think I may assure the Hon, Treasurer 
that there is not the slightest prospect of hia receiving any 
censure. We are extremely grateful for the immense 
amount of trouble that he takes over our accounts and 
for the very lucid exposition he has here given us, 

I will now ask Sir Denison Ross to propose the adoption of 
the Report, 

Sir Denison Ross : You have had the financial aspect set 
before you by our lion. Treasurer. You will have the spiritual 
aspect set before you by our Chairman, I will now say a few 
words on the material side about men and matters. I have been 
thinking for the past fortnight that my duty this afternoon 
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was to second the adoption nf this Report, find not to propose 
it: therefore 1 have laid to spend the last half hour writing 
a speech, winch I promise yon I will not take nearly so long 
to read. I only wish to rail attention to one or two points. 
The Chairman wiE no doubt refer to the Josses the Society 
has recently sustained, but there are two to which 1 would 
like to refer myself* First, that of Dr. Sir J. Jnmshedji Modi, 
that fine old Pnmee scholar in Bombay, one of our honorary 
members, who died recently ; 1 would like to pay my own 
tribute to his memory. He was the Grand Old Alan of the 
Pftisee world. Only a few years ago, when SO years of age. 
he travelled all the w ay to Europe in order to see the midnight 
sum T thought that was one of the most romantic journeys 
1 had ever heard of. Also he established the Lectureship 
in Ir anian Studies at the School of Oriental Studies. This 
was established through his hard work in Bombay, at my 
suggestion f and it is the first lime that Iranian studies Lava 
ever been endowed in England- I would also like to make 
a reference to Colonel Stephenson* I was connected with him 
in his first efforts in Oriental studies when he was a young 
LM.S. officer in India and 1 wad honorary secretary to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal; I have always taken a deep 
interest m the work he has done* and am proud fo think we 
have always welcomed his contributions to our Journal. 

Then with regard to our lectures, the documents are before 
you and you will see the enormously wide range they cover. 
In fnct h the subjects mentioned on pages 5 and 12 practically 
take you throughout the whole East, and it is very much to our 
credit- that we should have catered lor such a wide range of 
interest. I am not going to specify any nf them in particular. 
You will see in the Draft Report a distinguished list of the 
Foreign Extraorciinary Members beginning with H.R.IJ. 
Prince Damron g of Siam and ending with ELis Excellency 
ihe Siamese Minister. You will have noticed the inclusion 
of H.E. the Saudian Minister ; this i* r I believe, the first time 
the country uE ftaudiu has been mentioned in this Journal* 
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Then there is the Universities" Pme Medal. The history 
of this prize ia one ol the sore points of our Society. Somebody 
once thought of the excellent idea of giving a hand some 
prise to be competed for in public schools for articles con¬ 
nected with the Indian Empire. It has unfortunately very 
seldom produced anything m the way of keen competition, 
and the prize has seldom been won. We thought this might 
be improved rf the prize were extended to the Universities s 
and the first year's competitive effort produced, I think, 
only one essay* But j^rhaps the result will be better in future 
if we make a little more propaganda. 

In regard to the Catalogue, it is good news to hear from 
the Treasurer that it is going to cost less than was expected ; 
but, of course, until it is completed the figures may mean 
anything. At any rate you have one great satisfaction 
here, that you have got a very fine array of experts who arc 
giving their voluntary services. Ton will find a list of them 
in the Report, and if they cannot produce a good Catalogue 
then no one can* I hope we shall soon have what wo have so 
long wished for, namely an up to date catalogue of this 
excellent library. 

With regard to the Journal and its contents, it will be 
noticed that the Journal does not figure very largely in the 
Report; but then we are the Journal and the Journal is us. 
The only thing we find mentioned is the index, a very 
important Item it is true, which hm been prepared by 
the moat kind and willing service of our late Secretary, 
Mrs* Frazer, who has been good enough to undertake not only 
to help with the Catalogue but to compile the index from 
1900 to 1929, and all scholars will know that a journal without 
an index is like an index without a journal. We must have 
the two together. With regard to the contents of the Journal 
it is very difficult to discriminate, but certain names occur of 
persons to whom we are duly grateful: Professor F, W. 
Thomas Jins continued Mi great work on the Tibetan docu¬ 
ments from Central Asia, and we all know what a great work 
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that is ilk a purely pioneer aspect of attempting, from the 
merest fragments of wood and paper ami so od t to restore the 
history of the frontier garrisons of Tibet in the 7th or 8th 
century, just as the Chinese scholars have deciphered the 
garrison correspondence and papers and inventories ol the 
2nd century from the Great Wall of China, These jirtides 
do not make thrilling reading. They are not the kind of 
thing that keep yon awake or send yon to sleep; but 
Professor Thomas has taken upon himself what is purely a 
labour of love, and I am sure the results of the drudgerv 
involved are deserving of our deepest t hanks. Those matters 
are disposed of once and for all and we are all verv grateful to 
him. We know what the Society as a whole owes to him in 
the past in many activities and what it looks forward to in 
the future. I should like also to mention Dr. Farmer, who 
has devoted himsolf to the study of Oriental, especially 
Arabic, music. He sends us his articles regularly, and they 
are always welcome. Reference may also he made to an 
important article on a Chinese Libation Urn contributed 
by Mr, Hopkins and Professor Perceval Yetts. In connection 
with the latter we have to congratulate the Courtauld Institute 
on creating and endowing a new Chair. It is a source of 
great satisfaction that we should have such a noble subject 
at last represented In this country. Two other articles 1 
will mention—one a translation by Sir Theodore Morison of a 
curious memoir by Bernier which led to a little correspondence 
in The Times ; the other was an article by Benveniste. a very 
promising, or rather a very brilliant, young Iranian scholar in 
Paris r who is the rival of our Mr. II. W r Bailey who holds the 
Parsec Lectureship in London. We have at the present 
moment in France and England two young men who are 
already in the very brat rank as Iranian philologists and are 
dc\ oting themaelves to a subject which has been taken up by 
practically only one scholar in this countrv, namely West, 
who died 20 or 30 years ago ; and I take this opportunity of 
pointing out that we have thus in our midst one who can vie 
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with Mr, Bemvenwte, who ha* mnde a great name for himself In 
Paris and who has contributed to our Journal. 

In regard to the Library* I would life to mention that we 
have lost a faithful servant in Mias Latimer, who has resigned* 
hut her place m taken by Miss Lorimer* a very old friend of 
many of us owing to her connection with the Stein Collection 
and with the Bodleian, Wo nil know her as Mias Lorimer 
(it is very difficult to call her Mrs. Garden h the sister of two dis¬ 
tinguished brothers, one of whom is still with us. We are 
very delighted at our good fortune in having her to work In. the 
Library. She has an experience of Oriental listing and 
cataloguing that perhaps no other woman in the world Las 
ever had. 

Then I would in conclusion merely mention some of the 
faithful servants of the Society, First, our President, who is 
unfortunately not here to-day* Sir Edward Madagan. \®u. 
all know what he had done for the Society; then there is 
our Director, Professor Jkigolioutk You know what his 
encyclopedic knowledge means to the Society and how keen an 
interest he takes in every detail of its work. Then Lhere is 
Mr* Ellis, whose knowledge of Oriental bibliography Ls much 
more than unrivalled. Nobody * begins to know what 
Mr* Ellis know n about books* It is not that he is better than 
anybody else. He stands alone. There is Sir James Stewart 
Lockhart, our Hon. Secretary, to guide us in the right path m 
Chinese. There is Mr. Perowne, who devotes valuable time to 
dealing with our accounts with the help of Mrs. Davis, who 
runs our office with such efficiency and with so much grace; 
and finally let us my how we all appreciate the admirable and 
faithful work already done by our comparatively new 
Secretary* Colonel Hoys ted. 

The Chairman i Sir Denison Ross having proposed the 
adoption of the Report, I will now call upon Mr. Mackav to 
second it. 

Mr* S* M* Maura y : In seconding the adoption of the report 
I do so as a non-resident member of the Society. 
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I should say that- a suggestion wLieli I am going to make 
Jijls largely been forestalled by the Hon. Treasurer in hits report 
of the accounts. The aspect of the Society 1 ? activities with 
which the non-resident member is moat familiar is, of course,, 
the Journal, Many of ns have not the good fortune to be 
what t may call whole-time Orientalists, and when living 
abroad. even in the East, It Is nest always easy for ns to 
pursue Orientalism, In anch cases the Journal (ills a very 
valuable part h sustaining an interest that might otherwise 
die for lack of sustenance. I do feel, however, that steps could 
well be taken to make it much more widely known. Colonel 
Roysted has given me some leaflets which show that in the 
pnat efforts have from time to time been made to reach more 
persona, but I know' from my own experience and others 11 
that one has often to go far out of one T a way to keep in touch 
with Orientalism, and therefore I fed sure that- were facilities 
for joining the Society more widely known we would secure 
many new members. 1 do not know just how this should 
he clone, but 1 would nuggest that the matter be canvassed 
with as many non-resident members us possible and 
suggestions obtained for activities that would be suitable for 
each area. I am quite sure that many members abroad 
would be only too pleased to take a more intimate and personal 
part in promoting the Society's Interests. 

As to the report of the year under review, I think we 
should certainly congratulate the Council on the continuing 
excellence of the Society's activities. I am afraid T can 
offer no more helpful suggestion than of a vigorous campaign 
abroad to bring in new members, and 1 do think there is 
plenty lot of room for that, 

I beg to second t he adoption of the report . 

The Chairman : Th r - Report has now been proposed, and 
seconded. Does anyone else wish to address the Society on the 
subject i ... Ah no one wishes to do so I will ask those in 
favour of the adoption of the Report, which, as I have already 
stated, involves the passing of this list of Eon. Officers, 
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Members of Council, and Auditors P to indicate their desire in 
the ordinary way. 

Passed rnmnima Italy. 

The CaMRMAN : In the unavoidable absence of the 

President it ffllk to my lot to furnish the survey of the Society'* 
past work and future prospects which h usual at the Annual 
Meeting. In the President's absence we ran say without 
embarrassing him how highly we appreciate Lite wisdom with 
which he presides over our deliberations and the energy with 
winch he looks after our interests. It may be added that the 
work which he has recently published. The Jem its and (he 
Great Mogul, by the scholarly qualities which it displays has 
added lustre to the Society, It would seem that the institution 
for which the Germans have coined the word Festschrift b 
becoming popular in other countries. In the past year 
two such works have appeared here, one on a magnificent scale 
dedicated to Professor F. LL Griffith, the first Professor of 
Egyptology in Oxford and, I fancy t in England, presented 
to him on the occasion of his retirement from the post wluch 
he has filled with so much distinction* Another which has 
only j si nit been published is ded icated, to Professor Bendel 
Harr is p an Orientalist who is not indeed a member of our 
Society, which however will, T am sure, permit me to offer him 
its congratulations on the honour. His services to the 
textual criticism of the New Testament, and his remarkable 
discoveries of Syriac texts. Home of them of extraordinary 
importance, are well known to all hcr*\ Une other Festschrift 
which is appearing at thin time is dedicated to Professor 
Duncan B. Macdonald, of the Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Connecticut, a member of this Society and a contributor to 
our Journal. Dh method is, I fancy, an innovation, since the 
contributors arc all of them Professor Macdonald s pupils. 
This method uirikes the volume ipso facia an eloquent 
testimony to the success of his work as a director of studies. 

We have, as has been seen from the Report, to deplore 
several leases. Professor Sayce P honorary vice-president and 
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gold medallist: many here are likely to rememter the 
appreciation of Ids work pronounced in this room by Sir 
Arthur Cowley and Lord Birkenhead on the occasion of his 
receiving the Society's medal. He had, indeed, like many men 
of eminence, obfrgclaiorFs as well ns admirers, but the width 
of the circle which 3iis fame had reached is gauged by the fact 
that some of the pocket diaries noted on 2Zf& September, 
'■ Professor Savor. Iwm 1*15/' Of Sir r T. .J r Modi, whose 
loss we also deplore, Sir Denison Ross has had some very 
interesting facts to tell us, hut I may add that when 1 was 
in Bombay a few years ago he gave me a most, c ordial welcome, 
and he also gave me some opportunities of seeing with what 
extraordinary knowledge and energy he pursued his investiga¬ 
tions, I think, too, we may include among our losses bv death 
one of a man who is deplored by u very large circle, or indeed 
number of circles* the lute Lord L helmjsford t formerly a 
member of this Society T He also did us the service of present¬ 
ing our Public School Odd Media l. an occasion on which he 
defended, as it seemed to me convincingly, the Indian 
Government, of which he was the head, from the charge of 
negligence in medical equipment, for the Mesopotamian 
campaign. Having been educated, like the President, at 
Winchester College< he was a patriotic Wykehamist, and 
ties ted all alumui of the same institution as old friends. 
Having held some of the highest offices of State, towards 
the end of his life he Accepted the wardenship of All Souls in 
Oxford, where he received u cordial welcome. The University 
greatly deplores the lossa of his wisdom and experience* bv 
which it has been able to profit for ho short a time,. 

ftiner our Society aims at being eOHmopolitan, I may 
mentian two losses which the Semitists have sustained of 
savants not connected with us. One is that of an eminent 
Syrian scholar, Johan Georg Ernst Hoffmann, of Kiel who 

™ ****** with Theodore Xoldefce, whom he 

frocceeded when the latter tnipjated to Staumliurg. For ail 
appreciation of his career and work* I niay refer to the 
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magazine FmckufHft'V ttvui Festschrift* of 1st March of this 
jesr. The Oilier rs that of the vote ran student of South 
Arabian epigraphy, J, II. Mordtiiiaut^ ont.- of the last of the 
older school of decipherers. Contributions by him to tills 
subject appeared as early aa L87G : he co-opczated with 
I). H. Miiller in more than one of the world in which the 
basis for the interpretation of these monuments was laid. In 
1 C J31 lie edited, in conjunction with Professor Hitfcwoch of 
Berlin, the inscription* which were the fruit of the Kuthjens- 
vnn W tssmann mission : but he did not live to see the appear¬ 
ance of the latest volume which bears his name wherein he 
again co-operated with ilittwoch. A memoir of him by 
Professor Babinger, of Berlin, hay appeared. 

We have maintained the cosmopolitan character of our 
Joi’hval by accepting contributions from writers belonging 
to many nations, Rome recognition h due to the persona 
who have advised the Council m the matter of accepting 
or rejecting articles offered, and since for a number of reasons 
India claims a large proportion of our spar*, a considerable 
burden has been borne by aomc of our experts, notably 
Professor Thomas, who for a long time was honorary secretary* 
Professor Barnett, and Professor Turner, I must also add Sir 
Denison Ho^ r whom we iind a constant support in these 
matters, ■Tbir Aasyriological experts are likely to be relieved 
of this duty since the Society has agreed to relegate the bulk 
of the matter which belongs to this department to a new 
Journal of Asayriology, for which Professor Langdnn hm 
obtained support from several institutions and which wlIL 
we hope, appear under the auspices of this Society, though 
under independent management. W© all cordially wish it 
success, though there are already signs that ou_r membership 
may .suffer in consequence. 

You will .hit 1 from the list of lectures that the Society lias 
used its lecture room to give these who arc interested the 
opportunity of hearing accounts of discovery and explanation 
from the explorers and discoverers themselves, and owes a 
itLkA. jvtr isaa. 4B 
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debt of gratitude to those intrepid travdlfirs who have con¬ 
sented to lecture nod exhibit the work of their cameras. The 
task of providing for these monthly or fortnightly meetings is 
laid on our Secretary, who is justifying the o pinion of a certain 
Salesman, that if we appointed Colonel Hovsted we could not 
possibly make a wrong choice. I could very much wish that 
these lectures would not only attract., as they do. large 
audiences, but would also lead to large acceEffinns to our 
membership. We have already heard the figures from the 
Hon. Treasurer, which are somewhat melancholy. 

There are three classes of member. Resident members who 
live in or near the metropolis; There were in 1923 r 83 ; 
in 1925 T 103 ; in 1932, HU ; non-resident members living 
in Great Britain : in 1923. 121 ; In 1932, 87: non-resident 
members living abroad in 1923. 480: in 1928, 5(4: in 
1932* 431. The decline is therefore somewhat serious and 1 
have not the figures for kindred flodeties which might justify 
me in resorting to the consolation which our Statesmen find 
so efficacious when reporting on the economy of the country. 
vi£. that other countries are far worse off. Still it is worth 
observing that the Journal of the German Oriental Society 
which before the war hail an extent of 800 page* lfi now 
reduced to 234. whereas ours goes up from 1,000 to 3.417 ; 
so- very likely we could comfort ourselves- in the same way. 
The Council has been trying to find some w ay of stopping this 
decline and Is considering a decidedly heretical method. 
For whereas the great economists of the world are agreed that 
the way to make people buy more is to raise prices* the 
plan which commends itself to us is to lower them, ne 
think there may be persons whose co-operation we should 
welcome. especially those who are professionally connected 
with the studies which we pursue, living in the metropolis, 
who nicy tie deterred by the three-guinea subscription 
required ol resident members, and the Council has just been 
endeavouring to make matters easier for this class of possible 
members. It i& true that in these days of specialism only a 
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portion of the contents of any issue of the Journal is likely 
to interest any particular member of the Society, and to the 
charge sometimes brought against ns by correspondents that 
we are hopelessly technical and dry our reply is always that 
we do not aim at being popular. Our purpose is to provide 
those who are working in the vast and diverse fields which 
come within our scope with an opportunity for making the 
results of their researches known; and the do- operation of 
Indisniata, Semitists, Islamists, Sinologues, and others is not 
only a more economical plan than that of separate journals 
lor the separate branches, but is more likely to attract workers 
into each# It him been, and I hope will continue to ln\ the 
policy of the Council to see that each branch of study Is 
given its due share of attention. And while we recognize 
that results should be popularised„ being occupied ourselves 
with what is called spade work, we could wish for wider 
recognition of tlie fact that spade-work is necessary before 
anything capable of popularization nan be obtained, and that 
membership of the Society is an effective form of participation 
in the process. And among the reasons which make up anxious 
to maintain the size no less than the quality of the Journal 
is the fact that with the nationalism which is so marked a 
feature of the post-war period fresh countries are entering 
into co-operation, not always to he distinguished from com¬ 
petition, with us. The Journal of the Czechoslovak Oriental 
Institute is in its fifth year, and it is lull of valuable material. 
But I have been asked to assist in making known one that is 
even more recent, of which the first number was issued only 
a few days ago * and as it appears under the management of 
an honorary member of this Society 1 feel j lists lied in using this 
occasion for complying with that request. It is Al-Aiidalm. 
a review of the schools of Arab studies of Madrid and Granada, 
of which the directors arc Migu&l A_ni n Palacios ami Emilio 
Garcia Gomez T The name of out honorary member. Professor 
Asin Palacios* is well known and highly esteemed in this 
country as else where, and his services to Arabic literature and 
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especially that of Moslem Spain are generally acknowledged 
and appreciated ; and so 1 may end with □ word of good 
omen, and ask the Society to join with me in wishing his new 
enterprise Bucceas, 


Christian Subjects in Mogul Pointing 

A lecture wM delivered on the above subject by Sir Edward 
Mat lagan on the 9th March, 1933. 

The lecturer, approaching the subject from the historical 
rather than the artistic stand i^nint, described the attitude 
adopted bv the three Mogul sovereigns, Akb&r, Jahangir and 
Shah Johan, towards the art of painting and towards the 
Christian mission which w as established during their feigns at 
the Mogul court. Slides were exhibited to iHustratethepresence 
of the Christian missionaries at the Court and the clasd of 
pictures which they introduced from Europe. 

The large mural paintings, with which the [mperiid buildings 
at Sikamlra. Agra, and Lahore were dccoratoih included 
several with Christian motives. These paintings had dis¬ 
appeared, but their existence is proved both by the evidence 
of travellers and by the contemporary miniatures which 
display the interiors of the Mogul palaces. 

The small paintings, known as miniatures, used partly *0 
illustrations to hoofed and partly as material for portfolios 
and albums, treated not infrequently of Christian subjects. 
A substantial number of these were demonstrably hosed on 
imcoloured prints executed by Fle mis h engravers (such as 
Galle, Sadeler, and Wiserix) and imported from Antwerp : 
others were copies of known engravings by the German 
Master, Albert I) Liter, and the lecturer was able bv means 
of adjacent slides to exhibit the correspondence between the 
original engravmgs and the Mogul painted copies in each 
case, Examples were given, for instance* of Mogul paintings 
baaed on the “ Maria am Eanme ” of Dlirer t on his 14 St. Peter 
and the (.ripple , on one of his ** Crucifixions ” t on hri 
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“ Christ before Caiaphas s , and on his “ Standard bearer. 
The lecturer then proceeded to show several slides to illustrate 
the Mogul miniatures of the Madonna or the Madonna and 
Child, followed by a number displaying incidents id the life 
of Christ, Some of these were taken from the 11 Album of 
Jahangir '' at Berlin, others from the “Album of Dora'" 
and the ** Johnon Collection ,B at the India Office library, 
and others from the British Museum and the India Museum, 
and from public and private c ollections in all parts of the world p 
including a valuable but much damaged series of illustrations 
to a Persian “ Life of Christ ” in the Lahore Museum, and 
some interesting examples from the collect ion of Mr, Chester 
Beatty in London. The slides included a remarkable portrait 
of Shah Jahan with Chris tian symbols, a miniature of the 
angels ministering to Ibrahim bin Adham (at one lime wrongly 
believed to represent the angels mirustexing to Christ alter 
the Temptation) T and some mysterious pictures which have at 
times been taken to symbolize the J * Good Shepherd *' nf the 
Gospel, 

The Nicobar Islands arid their inhabitants 

On Thursday, 13th April, Lt.-Col. M. L. Fetrar gave a 
lecture illustrated bv fifty lantern slides before the Royal 
Asiatic Society on " The Nicobar Islands and their Inhab¬ 
itants Col. Ferrar was for eight years Chief Commissioner 
of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

He said : We all know too well what lias happened to 
primitive races in so many parts of the world, particularly 
among island communities long isolated and thus more liable 
to suffer from the impact of a new and more complex culture. 
Have the Nicobarese escaped and are they going to hold 
their own ? 

First let us notice the situation of the Islands. Up from 
the bed of the Bay of Bengal, which is at a depth of 2,000 
fathoms s there rises a great submarine ridge which runs In 
a TOO-mDe are from Cape Negrais in Burma to Arhin Head 
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m Sumatra. Preparis, the Cocoa t the Qiat and Little 
Andaman ^ and the- Nice bars may all he regarded as groups 
of mountain tops emerging above water from this ridge. 
There are deep gaps of frCK) fathoms or so between the groups. 
The physical characteristic* of the Andamans and Xicob&TB 
differ considerably one from the other and are. in my opinion, 
largely accountable for the startling difference between their 
Inhabitants. The great Andaman has a hilly surface covered 
with dense forest and little adapted for the development 
of a primitive agriculture, even of the tropical garden and 
orchard type,, still less of the rice and cereals type. There 
is a very indented coast, the eastern and western halves of 
which alternate with each other in being exposed or protected 
bom the monsoons for half of each year. The consequence 
has been that for 5 t OiHJ yean?, as their kitchen middens prove 
to us, the Great Andaman lias been peopled solely by a race 
of nomadic shore-dwelling hunters and collectors of food 
who have never learnt to plant and grow for their use anything 
whatsoever. During all that time the wild appearance of 
the country and the tierce ness of its people effectually 
preserved it from the intrusion of strange settlers. 

By the year 1858 the Andaman Islanders had rendered 
themselves unbearable through the cruelties they practised 
on all mariners cast away on their shores and the Govern- 
raent was forced to upeu a settlement in their islands. Its 
institution coincided with the close of the Great Mutiny 
and the new settle meat wos a penal one with mutineers for 
its early batches of convicts. It was essential on all grounds 
to turn the hostility of the savages info friendship and 
in the course of doing this we set up too close a contact 
with them. 

The physical characteristirs of the race briefly art 1 that 
they are small men about 5 feet r women 4 feet 10 inches, 
with glossy jet-black skin and short curly hair— imi§cuinr r 
and powerful, but unable to resist disease of any sort. In 
then' were perhaps 4,000 of these little people Living 
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scattered along tile beaches anil creels. To-day there me 
but sixty of their true descendants alive P and another thirty 
with Indian blood in them. 

I have said we maintained too close a contact. We taught 
them to wear clothes without their being able to grasp the 
function of clothes at all. We took them from their snug huts 
and exposed them to the winds under our pile-built Louses, 
thus giving them chest complaints. We taught them to grow 
sugar cune T to row with English ours, to pick out letters of 
the alphabet, and to wait at table. When they escaped to 
their jungles we fetched them back. In an Incredibly short 
space of time, less than twenty years, the mischief was done. 
By 1878 they were a doomed race. In our well-intentioned 
nineteenth century self-satisfaction we had destroyed their 
sobfcme of life and their culture and had failed to give them 
anything in exchange except new diseases which they were 
unable to combat. Sow there arc sixty lelt out of 4>000. A 
cruise past their deserted beaches and through untenanted 
creeks where no sign of human life is to be seen Inevitably 
fills one with melancholy. 

The Onges of the Uttle Andaman have been more fortunate. 
We mafic friends with them in the eighties and have since 
kept them at arms length. They have diminished by 3G 
or 40 per cent, but under existing conditions should dwindle 
no further. 

Turning to the Nicobura we find that physical conditions 
vary from island to island and in proportion as they approach 
those of the Great Andaman you get the density of the popula¬ 
tion growing less and its culture more primitive. Of the 
twentv islands f large and small, only half are inhabited. Of 
these Car Kicobar and Chaura consist almost entirely of raised 
coral beaches, thev are covered from end to end with coconut 
groves and support a dense population of 150 to the square 
mile. Several othera, Teressa, Bompoka, Camorta, and 
Xanknuri present the most beautiful view's to the traveller 
at sea. Frequent beaches of white coral sand are fringed at 
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the back bv coconuts, with then a belt of pandanus, the 
scrcwpine or Nicobar bread-fruit, called by Dumpier the 
mellory tree ; behind them some tropical forest, from which 
emerge gently contoured hills running up to BOO feet* covered 
with grass and separated by wooded eoombea. The effect 
is often that of park Sand and recalk the scenery of the 
temperate zone. Here the density of the population drops 
to 10 per square mile. The remaining islands, KachaL Great 
and Little Nicobar, and their satellites Ftilo Milo and Kondul 
are more mountainous and covered with forest. ML Tlmdlier 
in the Great Nicobar rises to 2,700 feet, and from it several 
navigable rivers run to the coast. This island^ 333 square 
miles In extent, is covered with forest except for a few strips 
of coconuts and pundanus behind the infrequent beaches. 
The density of the population has a further drop iu these 
wooded islands to 1 per square mile. Throughout the Nicobar® 
the beauty of the scenery is greatly enhanced by the wonderful 
variety in the colour of the sea as it Ls affected by the clouds 
or by the presence of coral or sand iu the shallow®, But this 
beauty of land and sea is general to all tropical islands. 

The Nicobar® lie on tlie ancient trade route to the East* 
and from the earliest times the abundance and the excellence 
of Nicobar coconuts and the presenre of other commodities, 
such as ambergris, tortoiseshell* green snail edible sea^SngH. 
and edible hlnTa-neats, have brought traders to the islands, 
and fox an equally long time we may assume that the present 
inhabitants have been established there. They were first 
mentioned by the Chinese traveller I T&ing in a.d. G72 t and 
from that time have been known by historians and traveller® 
as 14 Nabkavaram " t the land of the naked, and, indeed, not 
only 14 naked t+ hut 1k possessing tads " t lor this was the belief 
engendered by the dangling ends of the islanders 1 loincloths* 
For 2 ;j 0 years and more there have been spasmodic attempts 
by different European power® to colonize the islands ami still 
more to evangelize the people. AH have ended m failure* 
Out immediate predecessors were the Danes who finally 
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relinquished possession of the islands in 1848. 7or the next 
twenty years the Nkobaxese of the central group practised 
a murderous piracy on all vessels driven to shelter there by 
force of circumstances. ITnlike the more accidental outrages 
which seat ns to occupy the Andamans these attacks were 
at times premeditated, and at others a rough way of settling 
accounts with greedy traders. "Wien the tally of pirated ships 
reached twentv-Hix the British stepped in and annexed the 
group. An offshoot of the Pott Blair penal settlement was 
opened in Xuiikauri harbour and the Andamans and Nicofers 
were jointly farmed into a small province, or to use the 
ollirial term, "a minor local adminiiitation/ under a Chief 
Commissioner at- Port Blair in the Great Andanian. who was 
direct!v under the Home Department ol the Government 
of India. In twenty years' time piracy hail become a vague 
memory and the Kankauri settlement having thus fulfilled its 
purpose was evacuated. 

The Port Biair station ship still kept up periodic visits, 
but resident authority was reduced to two native Indian 
agents at Car Khobar and Xankauri respectively. Twelve 
yeiiEs ago the former made way for a European Assistant 
ComtnifftioneT in charge of the whole group and a frill time 
lahsildar relieved the agent at Xuiikauri. These two officials 
have duties quite unlike those performed by persons with 
similar designations m India. One must consider them as 
protectors rather than rulers, They collect no revenue from the 
Nii-obarcse nor do they perform any judicial work unless the 
parties are outsiders. Their chief duties are to regulate 
the presence and activities of outside traders, to protect the 
Nicobarese from their rapacity, and to settle disputes between 
the two communities. This they do under the special 
law of the province known as Beg. Ill of 1876+ Vuder this 
regulation the Ian ding and residence of strangers was as 
rigidly controlled in the Xicobars as in the Andamans. for 
there were penal settlements in both places. Trading in 
the Nicobars was also forbidden except under licence. To the 
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fortunate existence of t-lii s control wo can ascribe the continued 
freedom of the Xieubarest from till forms of spoliation by 
more worHJy folk. The traders know themselves to be liable 
to immediate ejection If they misbehave. Aimed by the 
regulation the local officers have decreed that no Nicoharese 
shall Iw 1 given goods on credit or be sueable for debt by a non- 
Kicobarese* All transactions are to be cash ones if cash is 
the word to use where the currency is in terms of coco nuts . 
The re venue of the Ldanib comps solely from traders' licence 
fees and from the royalty of 10 per cent ad mlorem paid by 
them on all island province exported. Both officers are rather 
tied to headquarters. The tuhsildur bits a steam I nunc 1 1 with 
a rather restricted steaming nidi us, and the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner is unable to leave Car Kicohar except when every 
two or three months the station steamer arrives from Fort 
Blair for a four or live clays' cruise in the islands. The arm 
of the law consists of a police guard of one to three men 
at Car Xicohar which the Assistant Commissioner usually 
declares lie docs not need. At Xan kauri the talisilfiar lias ruled 
solely through personal charm—the smile without the thick 
stick. Among his charges must still he the sons of many a 
blood-etained pirate. For the rest the Nicobnrese are left 
to govern themselves through the medium of their headmen 
known locally us Captains ", 

Brigs from Moulin cm or the West Coast of India 
bring rice and piece goods and luxuries such as felt lists nr 
electro-plated spoons. For these last there is a good demand. 
They may be used for their normal purpose but are mostly 
in evidence as ornaments, stuck in a man s armlets and leg 
bauds on holidays. In return the brig will load coconuts 
and some copra and other local produets. Our own ship * 
motor boat takes passengers just short of where the surf is 
breaking and we transfer into a local canoe, the crew of which, 
after biding their time and throwing many a look over their 
shoulders, wUl suddenly with loud grunts and shouts paddle 
us on to the top of a wave which breaks on the beach and 
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carries us well up it. Not everyone escapes mishap, and ten 
or eleven yean ago the Bishop of Rangoon and his wife arrived 
quite the wrong way up and completely soaked to their own 
and everyone else s great joy. Anti here I may aay that the 
trip to the Nicohara possesses a great charm for the European, 
largely awing to the freedom and simplicity of everything. 
The people, while never rude or impertinent, care little for 
rank and practise no ceremony and are more likely to show 
deference Eo someone because they like him rather than 
because he is, say r the Deputy Commitioner + Add to this 
the feeling that bad temper Is a positive sin and that the 
very appearance of the people is a joke—indeed, bad temper 
used to be a crime punishable with death. The result- is an 
atmosphere of joiliness and good humour that lasts so long 
as there are Nhcobarese in Sight. 

On one of my early visits to the islands I bad to try two 
men of Tere&su for devil murder, a shot kingly cruel farm 
of lynching. Accompanied by my family and one policeman 
1 was piped lown the side of the JLLM. ship in which we were 
touring and was rowed ashore with due ceremony, an ensign 
in the stern and the Chief Commissioner s tiag in the bow. 
At the top of the steep sandy beach was the Inspector of 
Police in Mu unif orm, red C.P. head-dress and. to mark the 
fact that he was prosecutor, a black gown on his shoulders. 
Only the exercise of great agility brought ns moderately 
dry ashore. Led by the solitary Inspector in his gown we 
walked to the village to find a crowd of forty or fifty naked 
Nkoburese. The Inspector found it difficult to stage the trial 
and sort out the two accused from the rest of the crowd. All 
was at last in order and the solemn trial of two men on a 
capital charge had begun : pleas of guilty w ere being recorded 
when there was a renewed hubbub. The officer who had 
escorted us ashore was tlinist through the crowd with a gun 
m his hand and Ins trousers rolled up over bis knees. 
Apologizing to the judge for his unintended Intrusion he said 
he was in search of wild pigeon. There was imm ediate 
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questioning in the crowd and the two accused, smiling 
broadly, each pnt up a hand like hoard school boys in class 
and gave the required information. The officer melted away 
and the court proceeded in the space of some four or five 
minutes to convict the accused on their own statements and 
to sentence them to death. All knew this to be a sort of a bad 
joke on the \Kirt of the judge who, assuming the functions 
of Chief Commissioner* immediately commuted the sentence 
to one of two years' imprisonment. 

Mus la the chief of the nine villages of Car Nicobar and is 
also the headquarters of the Assistant Commissioner acid of 
the ^.F.G + Mission and the school and hospital mAbstained 
by it with Government aid. An essential part of the 
village is the Et Ptrnam or public mating place. On one side 
is the graveyard with each grave marked by a post like ;i rough 
capstan. Behind them arc more round huts for social cere¬ 
monies but the two gabled huts are set aside, one for births 
and the other for dent ha. In these two huts every resident 
of Mus, whose life worka out according to plan, should first 
l"»e horn and finally die. Here lives a well-known resident,, 
John Davidson, and his family. Like many elderly Ntpnharcsc 
he ran talk a little .English in addition to Burmese, Hindustani,, 
and possibly Malay alum. In the central group Burmese gives 
way to Malay in which language the Xicoliarese trsinwict 
business with the Chinese traders. The ability to pick up 
several languages is a general Xiccbarese trait and is a proof 
of their quickness and adaptability. 

Canoe racing is a very favourite spirt. Fine, muscular, 
powerfully huilt young men form t he crew. They include some 
twenty-five paddlors. four or five bailers, ami a coxswain. 
After chanting an impre^iye chorus they proceed to launch 
the canoe h and run her out into the surf. On Lhe day we said 
good-bye to the Nii^bara, in February. lttil T we watched a 
raw between two of these great Cannes. A big swell was 
mirniu- and one canoe was swamped. The paddlei* jumped 
over the side and held on wink the baders work^l wooden 
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hand acoo|*3 with such a frenzy tkat in little over a minute, 
so it seemed, they had shovelled some tons of water out of 
the canoe. The paddlem then climbed in and went off again. 

These canoes often visit the next Inhabited island. Chaura. 
They bring back large earthen pots, These are the object of 
one of the most rigorous and probably one of the moat salutary 
tabus among ocean peoples. The men of Chaura have 
established a tabu under which they, nr to be exact their 
women, alone may make cooking pots for the whole of the 
population of the Xirabars of which they form Little more 
than the twentieth part. People requiring pots must either 
await the arrival of a canoe from Chaura or must proceed 
to Chaura themselves. For the men of Car Xicobar the trip 
is fraught with danger. If they fail to sight the little desert 
isle of Batti JTal half way the strong currents that run may 
take them far away from the islands and out. Into the Bay 
of Bengal. For a Car Nicobar boy his first trip to Chaura 
is equivalent to his coming of age and is preceded and 
followed by befitting ceremonies. Not the least danger in 
former days was that of outstaying one’s welcome among 
proud and contemptuous hosts whose supplies were limited 
and who would not scruple to slaughter their guests .should 
the hitter lie unable to get away belore the onset of the 
south-west monsoon. 

The inter-island trade is regulated by tabus similar to 
that governing the trade in cooking pots. They all have their 
origin in the suitability of a particular island lor the supply 
of a particular commodity. For instance the islands of Chaura 
and Car Nicobar have no trees for canoes and must procure 
the latter from farther south. But in the matter of pots it 
15 known that the clay on Chaura has long been exhausted 
and oil supplies of day have to be fetched from Teresa 
So strong is the moral ascendancy of the aristocrats ol Chaura 
that the Tcressa people dare not use their own clay and make 
their own pots. The effect and the value of regulating trade 
by tabu has only recently been recognized. The absolute 
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Necessity of performing dangeroufl sea voyages fosters many 
good qualities—of enterprise, JsfcLlI in seamanship, of power and 
endurance, courage and pride, and other generous feelings 
which are ail in evidence among the Northern XIoobarese 
but less noticeable In the Southerners whoso wants nre dose 
at hand* The breakdown ol these tabus would assuredly 
result in degenamtion and the fosa of manly virtues. 

All authorities unite in considering the Nicoharesc to be 
of Indo-Chinese rather than Tibeto-Burmesc or Malayan 
stock* Philological research supports this theory, for "the 
language is stated by 8ir George Grierson to have affinities 
with the Mon and lining languages of Tenaaserim and the 
Khmer languages of CamtsHlia. Differences in customs 
particularly those concerning burial and disinterment suggest 
that the original immigrants were not quite homogeneous. 
£ince then there has certainly been further dilution through 
contact With TMugs, South Indians, Malays, and Chinese. 
The purest type is found in Ehniira the people of which have 
an aristocratic contempt for all other Nicobaro* to whom 
they are superior in culture and in tribal and economic 
organization. The Car Xicobancse arc quite clear al>out their 
origin. They descend from a man and a dog blown out to 
aca on a raft. As proofs- of the correctness of tliis pedigree 
they point to the ceremonial fillet said to recall the cars 
of their ancestress and to the loose end of the Kieoi or loin- 
cloth, which symbolises her tail, and also to the fact that they 
alone among the Xicnburese do not eat dog. The compleikm 
of the^Xicobarese is yellowish or reddish brown, and the hair 
straight, Good looks are not their strong point, especially 
among the middle-aged and the elderly, whose teeth are 
uekcind and carry heavy incrustations of lime and hotel 
nut. They are of ^ stature but m namTk&hi 

■ culor The gait is sluggish and slouching but when climbing 
a coconut tree, paddling a canoe, or building a house they 
show great «tmjy and application. Europeans who land 
f t a few hours talk of them as lazy, but laziness i s a relative 
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term. They are no more lazy, taking the climate into considera¬ 
tion, than rich men in England who ham little work hut many 
oci upations. In Car Nicobar no one is poor or looks unhappy 
and no one need ever be hungry ,bo it is obvious that the output 
of work is sufficient. The excellence of their houses, canoes* 
and other works of their hands show them to be able and 
persevering craftsmen. Their dress or its absence you have 
noted. To it they are fond of making laughable additions 
in the wav of heod-draaG + Top hats were the favourite but 
are now oh rare as they are in Piccadilly of a forenoon in 
August. They make up the deficiency with soft hats, boaters, 
pauannis, and guy coloured jockey caps. With the fop hats 
have gone most of the names given to the chiefs and others 
by sailing-ship captains, names such as Corner Grain, Davy 
Janes, Ally Slopcr, or Tin Belly. The mere introduction to 
a naked savage grotesquely hatted and Announcing himself 
in passable English 93 Tdr. Fell or Captain Dixon puts you 
in good humour for the rest of the morning, hut you must 
laugh with him and not tit him, for he has a keen sense of his 
own dignity and that of others. 

The main foods of the Xicobajesc through the ages have 
been firstly the loud bread fruit which is a Jorge cultivated 
ptjndnnu* and not the tirttxwrptix of the South Seas, and 
secondly the coconut. The place of the former is largely 
taken now hv imported rice hut the coconut remains in 
favour as drink no Jess than food, for few’ IGcoharese drink 
anything but green coconut milk. The fruitfulness of the 
trees is immense and it is well that it is so. for a man of 
prosperous means uses up 300 nuts u day ou his household 
and his pigs* dogs, and fowls. The food most beloved of 
all is pork, and the Nicobftrese seta more store on his pigs 
than on any other of hia property. 

The people are undisguised aiiimists who feel at all times 
the pressing need to scare away the evil spirits that are ever 
ready to do them harm—or, failing that, to propitiate them. 
This is carried out through exorcists known here as menhuima* 
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In Car Nicobar the novices training to become mailvatuts 
are called tnai fm. Much of the propitiation of evil spirits 
takes the eminently practical form of feasting. Every' two 
or three years in Car Nicobar that is to sar. as soon as the 
stock of pigs has recovered from the slaughter on the previous 
occasion—there Ls au ossuary feast held hy the entire village. 

weeks or so before, they erect on the well-kept village 
square a very tall mast from which at some hazard they 
suspend all manner of choice foods for tile dead. Rows of 
pig pens are built all round the square and ai the time -Iraws 


near great numbers of pigs are snared and penned. Mativ 
guests are invited and the festival begins with a whole night 
of Binging and dancing round the tall mast. The next day 
is spent in lulling and eating pork. Thun the mast is cut down 
and thrown away. Rome of the boars are semi-wild and these 
are let loose, one at a rime, and played with by an unarmed 
on w uj,.i object is to seize the hoar by the ears before the 
otter gashes him with his tushes. The guests leave that 
evening, and then next day comes the digging up of the dead 
of some two years ago. After a night of vigil the t»ncs are 
<a*t into tin* ossuary, a piece of rough ground covered with 
undergrowth. More feasting follows, with single-stick play, 
wrestling, and a Isiat race, and u final great dance brings 
the Jong orgy to an end. 

Immediately inside the entrance to Nankaur* harlwur 

, n Its protected (Kisitbn allows the 

10 ^ to 1» built on the water. In the shallows arc planted 
wm ions bearing tufts of grass to scare awav spirits that 

r? ?* thp *»- Tti tiw" background 

whirl ® 1 * 88 rrowneti h .v cusimrinn trees under 

2?a tnlented d * —*~i 

Settlement. ? soidief wLf>n * < ha .W of the 

is Ihe at P,d : ifiIand off Little Nicobar, 

love -t imaginable and hard to beat for socnery anv’ 

i re ui the tropics. Behind are the wooded hills of Little 
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Nicobar rising precipitously to 1,700 feet, A piddle of n mile 
or less 1 finds you oil one of its beaches r Its 58 .square miles 
only support a population of 57. Kanatla or Pulo Eabi an 
the west of the Great Nicobar is generally visited by the 
station ship. 

in the interior of Great Nicobar live the Shorn Peru The 
s ho re Nicobarese dread these wild folk so much that, except 
at Kona!la, they have evacuated the mainland and live on 
two or three s run 11 islands a mile or two off shore, A curious 
bitrter is carmvl out by the Shorn Pen depositing rattan 
cane at certain try sting spits and coming back later to take 
away piece goods and other things left in exchange by the 
ahore folk* For many years no European 1ms encountered 
these shy elusive people, hut the census party which I and my 
family accompanied in 1931 were fortunate in finding a small 
tillage ol their’s on the Alexandra river. Paddling very 
quietly up-stream we came on one of their huts on lofty poles 
-and were round the bend and at their village before they 
had time to run away. The village and its inhabitants arc 
dirty and degraded. Our anthropologist. Dr. Naidu, made 
the most of the opportunity and took measurements of a [I 
the Shorn Pen present. 

The Christians in Car Nicobar number 340 out of a total 
population of 7 1 500. but as they in dude all the educated 
Nicobareae they exercise a growing influence in the island. 
They arc expected to B and do. live a life of greater self-control 
than their pagan brethren ; less of t lie prolonged feasting 
and toddy drinking, and excessive chewing of betel nut 
which the older pagans indulge in, and less of the promiscuous 
love-making of the younger ones, and, of course, an avoidance 
of superstition P exorcism, and other animistic practices. Like 
converts elsewhere they are exceedingly devout. For the 
rest, they are not kept apart hut are encouraged to remain 
Nicobarese and to excel in manly eporta of every kind. Here 
l must stress one of the moat charming traits of this people. 
All wish to exeel but not. to win at sports. Thus it is that 
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canoe races have no start and no finish- Betting m naturally 
unknown. 

Taking the Nicobars a 3 a -whole -what has been the result 
of annexation by the British and what further results may 
be expected ? The Xicohare&r- had long enjoyed a settled 
life* a strong social system, and a distinctive mdture an it 
for centimes bad been in touch with the outer world. 
Consequently our assumption ol control did not disrupt 
their life or introduce new and fatal diseases. On the contrary 
we excluded all interlopers and exploiters and only allowed 
foreign traders in on sufferance. At the same time we left 
the people very largely to themselves, and interfered as little 
as possible in their internal affairs, except that we suppressed 
devil murder and dealt severely with all crimes of violence. 
The effect on the population has been that in the central 
group, where wo found stagnation ami apathy among the 
natives and left them to themselves without supplying 
them with education or adequate medical aid. the population 
has slightly decreased. In the two northern islands where 
the people were active and virile and where educational and 
medical arrangements have been better, there has been 
a considerable increase in numbers. The population of Car 
Nicobar lias doubled in thirty years but. saturation has not 
been reached for the island tan still export 5*0QQ P Q00 coco¬ 
nuts per annum. The rate of increase is unlikely to present, 
any great difficulty for there is room on Kucha J anil Great- 
Nicobar fur any surplus numbers from the North for a verv 
long time to come. The question of quality is more important, 
thau that of quantity. Here we find Mr. Bouington^ Census 
report extremely interesting. He bas two misgivings. The first 
is that the substitution of an Assistant Commissioner for 
^ mean cventnally that the Captains of the villages 
will lose their authority and the tribal system will collapse. 

* m estimated the degree of interference that 

Gestured, but he has done a service in pointing out the 
probable consequences of too much interference. Mis second 
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misgiving is about the consequences of the disappearance 
of existing tabus ns a result of conversion to Christianity, 
or of sophistication through other means. He quotes a very 
interesting work by S. H. Roberts in Population Problem* 
of the Pacific in which the WTiter says *' Destruction of tabu 
and its consequent interests destroys the sociology of primitive 
tribes and their minds arc left a perfect blank The tabus 
Mr. Bonington has in mind are those which stimulate inter- 
island canoe voyages with their hardships anti dangers. In 
his Argonauts, of the HV-rt Pacific Malinowski has also pointed 
out the tonic influence of such voyages. So far there are 
no signs of any weakening of the trade tabus hut Mr. Bonington 
has performed a service to the Nicobwese in drawing attention 
to their value. 

In conclusion you may be interested to hear what the 
Kieobarese think of the impending changes of the Constitution. 
On the day 1 said good-bye to them in 1931 the nine Captains 
of Car Nicobar stepped forward and presented a petition 
begging that they should never be placed under the control 
of Indians who would inevitably min them.. They begged to 
be put under the Column I Office or, failing that, to be handed 
over to Burma. The petition was forwarded by me to 
Government, 


Excavations at Kflkzu (Qasr SemamokJ 

The Italian Archaeological Mission to Mesopotamia has 
begun excavations under the leadership of Giuseppe Furlani, 
Professor at the University of Florence, in the mins of the 
old Assyrian town of Ivakzu, of which the tell is now called 
Qasr Semamok and is situated not far from the Zab ul-A'la 
and to the west of the town of Erhil. the ancient Arba-ilu 
and Arbcla. The excavations were begun in February and 
closed at the end of April. 

The results were quite satisfactory. The Mission has 
discovered near the Curdish village of Sa'dawah a trace of 
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the walls of the city, built with baked bricks by King 
Sennacherib, im in proved by an uu^riptioa of thig king 
impressed on many of the bricks of the wall. To the west 
of the tell a necropolis has come to light, belonging to the 
Parthian period. Some beautiful sarcophagi glazed in green 
were found there, together with many vases of different 
shapes. beads, objects of bon and bronze, cylinder-Beak, and 
many other antiquities. 

Professor Furl an i han been able to trace the course of the 
walls of the town and lias discovered outside them an Assyrian 
hotair posterior to the time of Sennacherib. According to 
thfl inscription found on them, some of the bricks hclouged 
to the palace built by this king in the royal town ol Kakzu. 
Fragments of inscriptions scattered on the ground prove that 
there was at Kakzu a royal palace in the middle-Assyrian, 
period,. 

The Mission bus also found preliidtoric objects and some 
potsherds belonging to the same period. Some prehistoric 
finds have also been made in the neighbourhood of the 
concession. The excavations will be non tinned in December 
next. All the antiquities brought home by the Minion 
will bo deposited and exhibited provisionally in the Musen 
Archeologico at Florence. 

Islamic Research Association, Bombay 

.An appeal has been received in connection with the proposal 
to found an Association for Islamic Research in India, The 
initial rate of subscription lias been Ibced at the nominal 
sum of Jfo. 3 per annum. As soon as funds permit the 
Executive Committee intend to publish a Journal to which 
the niOHt eminent scholars will bo Invited to contribute. 

All contributions should be addressed to 
Ami A. A. FEsq*, 

Secretary, Islamic Research Association, 
43 Chaupati Boad, Bombay, 7. India, 
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Notice* 

On account of the Su mm er Holidays it would he greatly 
appreciated if correspondence could be reduced to a minimum 
during the months of August and September* 


The hearty congratulations of the Society are offered to 
Sir John Marshall upon the recent award to him of the 
triennial gold medal for historical research by the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bombay. 


It. is hoped to publish in the near future, as a Supplement 
to the Journal the EA.a. p an Index of the Contents of the 
Journal, for the decade 1920-9. For this reason the contents 
of the October Number for 1933 and the Numbers for 19M 
must be correspondingly reduced. The Editor regrets that 
the reduction will unavoidably necessitate a slight delay in 
the publication of certain articles and reviews. 
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from about A.r. 3tnj, 

Vol. xsi, Part i. Jan., 1931. 

Bhandarkar, D. R. Mathura Pillar Inscription of Chtmdra- 

gnpttt IT : 0. ’E. lil. 

£kstri h 8. fi. Ajjunavada luserijitkm of Yadava Kannani. 
Fkka 1182. 

KoniPW, Slen. £*addo Eock. Inscription of the meat U>4- 
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The Indian Antiquary. VoL Ixi, Pari dcclui, Itee., 193d. 

&<fctore, B. A. The Vijaytumgam Caaqaesfc nf Ceylon, 

Mitra, K. Tiie Gav-diLQf Testi^l: Ttie Cull of the Mother 

Goddess. 

YnL Ixii* Part dcdsxih Jan., 1933, 

So] el ore, R, A. Dynastic (krotinrnty in Vijayanngtitti History, 
Temple r the late Sir R C&pclan (The Rnby Mines District of 
Burma). 

Yul, lxii h Part deelxxiih Feb,, 1103, 

Eeu, Pandit B. X, Kao Chmidnufent a Forgotten Hero of 
Mjput&nl. 

Richards, F. X A SinhdcsePandvan Synchronism. 

Yofc Ixii, Part ekscbcxiv, March, 1933. 

Temple* the late Sir R. C. B&ncal and the City of Bangala 
(contributions to old controversy). 

Journal of the Am&ican Oriental Society. Vol. 33, Xo. 1, 
March T 1933. 

Kent, R. G. The Record nf Darius's Palace at Ssjsii. 
r h a pin. H. B. The Chhm Master Pn-tai. 

Journal Asiotiyur. Tome eexxij Xo. 1, Juilkt Sept,, 1932. 
Bodding, Rev. P* 0. Xen Cantab. 

Benvenfet*, M. K Les cla&ycfl sue sales dans In tradition avestique. 

Tome ceiii r So. 2 t (Jet.-Bee. T 1932. 

Fcrrand, Q, Quattfi toxtes epfgr&pluqiiatt niabtyo^arLslrrits de 
Sumatra et de Bankft- 

The Journal of the Burma Reitareh Society. Yd. xxii, Part ill* 

Bee., 1932, 

Holliday, R, The Mon Iiiseriptions of Siam. 

Jywmoi of Uruwxiti. VoL ill, 1933. 

Mahon* CoL A. li. Recent Archaeological discoveries in India. 
Mirinov, Professor X, J). The PrajhapurainLtabrdayasiitro as an 
Inscription. 

Roerich* G. do. The Tibetan Dialect of La hid. 

The Journal of the Siam Society. Vol. Jam, Part L April* 1933. 
Hutchinson, E. W. The French Foreign Mission in Siam during 
the XVII Century. 

Lmgat T R- History of Wat Pnvnranive^a, 

Malayan Branch Boyd Asiatic Society. Yol. x, Part ill, Dec,, 1932, 
Winsied, R. O. A History ol Jnhore (ap. 1365-1895), 
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0 Qrimtt Porluffuen* No, i. Oct,, 1932 . 

Pereira, A, B. de B Hintoria religion de Ocm (1496-1542), 
Quadras h J. Turn bo de Diu. 

Figueiredo, J. de, AdminiHtra^Lio lie Justi^a na India autiga. 
Costa, Capt. A. D- da. Oa Padres MatemAtieos no ObserratGrio 
de Jaipur. 

Pi^urlencar. P. O Descobrimento dum Sunt nano Shivuitu do 
Hccnlo XTV em Vetha-Goa. 

O&tasititiseftt; Zeitechrift. New Series 9th year, 1/2 Heft, 1933. 
.Tiger, Fr, Dt-t artpeblsche Steindruck di-*. Eeng-tschM'u vom 
Jahre 1210. 

C(XHJiaci<wsmy ]r A. K. Hindu Sculptures ut Zayton. 

Goetij H. Ge.achickte dor in disc hen Miniattir-Medf?h?i* 

Pah-ffiine Mrjdomfimt Fund . rtnth Vi nr, April, H+ 33 , 
Crowfoot, J, W. The Samaria Excavations—Tbe Stadium. 
Kenyon. K. The 8 rtmaria Esoji, rations— Tbo Forecourt of the 
Auguste tin i. 

May. If. G. Supplementary Note on the Ivory Inlays from 
Samaria. 

Nandi, J. P. The Rxnavatiuti? at Jerash, 

RfVUe de* ArU t Afiutiqufjt, Tome vii r No. iv, Dec. T 1931. 
Maspero h IL La vie privfe en Chine k P^poque des Han. 
Cuntenau, G. Monuments meso|Hut jiinien* nonveElement acquis 
on pen comma. 

PrEvln-slri, J + NoteR sur I‘age dii bronze eti Indo-Chine, ii et ill, 

Tt jdwh f ift r-uor indiwhr T tuil- T Lftrrrf- *' r r 1V Xrw Jtu*ide + Dee l Ixxi i i „ 
Ailtvering 1, 1933, 

Bergman* Dr. K. A. M, J^n Pieterszoon Cixm, Een Ft-yehoprapbie. 
Wiji t P. Head-Hunting Expeditions ol the Tugerl into the 
Western Division of British New Guinea, 

Thr Toga Gahdif). Yol. ax, No. 3. March K 1933. 

Ikenchi, TL On the Ilting-Sthing of the Mongol Empire in 
Korea. 

Tiuda, S. Da the Confocian Theory of Li and Yo (via). 
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Amari, M-, 9toria dei Musulmani di Sicilia, 3 d *- ed. . . . call 
note 11 eurii iti C- A. Nallinci. \ ol. I. pt, 3, puj. i-illii, 
3&>-tt77 (Fine). 10| x 7. Catania, 1983. Bought. 

Amsterdam Ken. Akad. van Weteiihehappen. Yerhandelmgen. 
AW Letterkunde. N.R. Dl- 37. No. 1. Dl- 33, No. 4. 
Dl. 29, Nos. 2-5. DL 39. Nos 1-4- Dl. S3, Nos. 1-3. 
Mecledeelinden. Afd. Letterkunde. Dl. 69-74. Prijaveia, 
103th. 31, 32. Aw*lrrdam, 1930-32. Exchange. 

Anand, Dr. Mu!k Raj. The Golden Breath. Studies in Five 
Poets of the Now India . . . (Wisdom of the East Series). 
7X&. London, (1933). From Mr. John Murray. 

Andrews, Roy Chapman, The New Conquest of Central Asia ... 
(The American Museum of Natural History. Central Asia tie 
Expeditions. Natural History of Central Asia, vnl- 1). 
11| x 9. New York, 1932. From Mesurs. Putnam. 

Amnl» du Siam, Vol. 3. Chronique do Xieng MSi. Tr. de 
C. Not ton . . . 101 x T - Fari*, 1933. 

From 3l«srr. Paid Gtuthntr, 

Antioch, Documents in edits pour servir fl 1’histoire du Putrinrr'nt 
Melkite d’Antioehf. 3, Histnire de Raidnimya. Par Habib 
Zayat. Ambk\ 10 X 6J. Hari?#a (Lihiw), 1032. Bought. 

Asin Palacios, M., Vidus de Sadlones Andthwea. La “ Epistola 
de 1 :l Stintidad" de Ibn "Arabi de Murcia. (Escudos de 
Estudios Arabes de Madrid y Granada.) SI x 5i- Madrid, 
jij3g r " from Mestrs. Mat ft re. 

Abwiiu. Tutigkhungia Buranji, or a Chronicle of the Tung- 
k hung in Kings of Assam. Ed. by S. K. Rhnyan. 

Asaninr Pad Yti-Buranji, or a Metrical Chronicle of Anun- 
Ed, by 9. fc. Rhuyan. 

Deis]hui Asam Buranji, with several shorter chronicles of 
Assam. Ed- by S, K, Bhuyan. (Dept, of Hist, and 
Antiquarian Studies, vols. 3, 4. 5.) 1+ X 6, Asmmesc with 

Eiuftish Iitirotluctioiif, [fimilnh f], 1932. 

From the Governmentof Assam. 

Bauer. Theo, Das lnschriftenwerk Assurtiampals - - . ncu 
beartwtet von Th, Bauer. Teil 2: Bearheituug (Aasyrii- 
logieche Bill!.. K.F-, Bd. 2). 13 X 9 Leipzig, 1933. 

From if, C. Hiitrichf'Sehi' BuchJumdh/tig- 

Ribliotheca lslamica, No. 3. Orthographic n, Punktierung des 
Korun. Zwe: Schriften von Abu Amr 'Ujman ibn 9a‘id 
ad-BfinL Hersnsg. von 0. Pretze. lOJ x 71. Istanbul, 
1932, From the Deutsche Morgmlantiische GetrUschnft. 
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BroloiTt Bemhaidp Alexander*.^ Kampf gegen Porna . . I Bonner 
OrlentaliatisdiH Studien* Heft 3), 1 !> 6 V St *Aly*irt, 1933. 

Fram AIfjtsrsu 0’. A "oh fkn m mer. 
Bnmil, Henri* Lea Feint urea Ktipestres Schemaliqlies de la 
Pmnnmilc Iberique - _ _ I. An Hord du Tagt 1 ^ 2 . Bassiti 
dn G (Indiana. 13| X 10J[- Logoff* 1933. 

Fran i tfn: F^miuthii 

Rrii:i:-3i Miiscmn. Vuuoihirfn Texts from Hie hyteDm.ii Tablets, 
t*c T in the Britinli Museum. Ft, 2h . , + 14 9, London, 

190S. R&wjht. 

Rud^e, Sit K. A. Wallis, The Alexander Book ih Ethiopia.- The 
Et.hiopic VaEvions of Pseudo-Cad eb theme&, the Chronicle of 
Al-Maki n, til e Naira i i ve of Jose ph he n G ori on, & nd a Chf i st urn 
Romance uf Alexander. Tr. from M&S. ld the Brit. Museum 
and the Bihliothftque Nationals by ^ir E, A. Wallis Bud^e . - . 
8 x ■ London ¥ 1933. From ike Ojftrrd f ni r vrsity Preafc 
— - Tin- Rise and PrognMu of Aanyriolopy- 9 >’ fh London $ 
1925. Bought. 

Cuknitta Gazette, Appendix . .. . tith April, 1933. Bengal 
Library, Catalogue of Books Registered in the Presidency of 
Bengal during the ipiurtcr ending the 3(ith .Inno ( 1932. 

14 x sf. Cokiata, im 

Front the High Commix iiofitffor fttdia . 
Census of India, 1931, 14 <9. 

VoL G. Bengnl add SilddnL Pi. L Report, (Calcutta t 1933. 
VoL 0 + Calcutta. Pta. 1, S [m one], Fofctitta, 1933. 

VoL 7. Bihar and Griaaa. Pi. 1. Report- . . . Patna, 1933* 
VoL 12. Central Protince^ an d Berur. Pt + I* Report. 

Ft, 2. Tables . , . Nagpur. 1932-3, 

VoL 13. Coorg . . . Almira ft* 1932, 

VoL 14. Madras. Pt, I- Report. Mudm*, 1932. 

VoL 16. Delhi. Report and Tables. Lahore, 1933. 

VoL 17, Punjab. Ft, L Report. Ft. 2. Tables. A<iAore t 

1933, 

\ ol.19. United ProvEnces of Agra and 0mlh. Pc. 1. Report. 

Ft. 2. Imperial and Provincial Tables . . . . J llahaibatf r 1933. 
Yot. 20, Central India Agency, Ft- I. Report , * * Catcafta t 
1933. 

Vu].2L Cochin. Ft, l. Report. Ft H A. and B. Table* 

[in one}. Enmkalam, 1933. 

From /he Government of India. 
4oL 22. Gwalior. Ft*. 1, 2. Gicalhr, 1932, 33. 

From H.H. the Maharajah nf Gwalior* 
VoL 28, Travancore. Ft. 1. Report. Ft. 2. Tables. 

Tn*-amlmm w 1932. ram H.ll. thr Maharajah of Trarancorr. 
“(“? The Oriental Institute, [by] J. R Erected. (The 
Lmv + of Chicago Surrey. VoL 12.) [An aeeoimt of the 
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Institute anti of the wort of \t< AmLrcological Expeditions 
in Eirypt and TVeawm Asia.] 8xl). Chicago, ( 1B3a b 

From ihr Coatbridge University Press. 
Columbus, Christopher, Select Documents illustrating tbe four 
tovbccs of Columbus - * * tr- and cd. . , . by <- ■ .lone, 
Vol 'i , . . (Hakinvt Soc., 2nd Ser., No. Cl)- J* X hi. 
Lomim 1033. , ^enptum. 

Cooashs, Henry. Medieval 'f< roptes of the Dakhnii . . . 
{AiEhfftilogical &irvey of iodiu- Vol 4S. Iiftpcnul ScrL^s^ 
13i ■ 1HkX, Calcutta, .1931. From f/j-r. 1 Government of India. 
TJiilnelli, Giotto, Le Condizioni delle G**L iHelaziom Seientitclie 
della Spedizioxi* Italknn D« s Filipps titll HimMiua, Ca»- 
nru in t* T urchwtJm G in we , 1913-14- Fv r, 2, vol. S-1 
_ j Tipi UnuinL (As above, vc*L 9.) 12| x 9. iJoJqffiwi, 

(1^24 12^5) JVorft the A ^J/Zi-or^ 

_Pnesc * Ueutidel Camcorum. Vita dl Carovuna nel Tibet 

occidentals ... 3 yhIs. !1 < S. I’ireXHi l.i- i. 

Fropn itir Author . 

Davidson E F , Edward Ilincks. A Selection from bis Correa- 
Umdence, with a Memoir ., - 9| X «. London, 1&33- 

I From the Oxford Umvcmly Pres*. 

Delhi, Central A*ian Antiquities Museum. Catalogue of Wall- 
paintings from Ancient Shrines in Central Asia and Sisian. 
recovered by Sir A. Stein . - - described by b. II. Andrews. 

II x t| Delhi, 1H33. From the Government of India. 

Donlddsi.ii. Itwigbl M.. The ShPite Religion. A History ofDiam 

in Persia and Irak - . . (Fume's Or. ReUgmon ^nea, 
vql 6 ) 10 x fit. /.Ufiifo^i 1933. Mvsst.*- Fustic. 

Eneydoptedie of Islim- Vol. 3, No. 47. nl-Mubulkb MuTn al 
Din Sulflimfin Panrida. 11X- J- Lejfden, Lovdtrn, 193J- 

Bought. 

_Fuse. E- Wahar-WedjlhL ll :<71 Leyden. Lovdm, 

Bought ■ 

Fai-re, Colonel B- f Fes Socictes Becrf'ios en Chine . . - 71x5, 
Arrfs, 1B33. From Messrs. G. P. Mfumwieuve. 

Filchner Wilhelm Kartenwerk dor Erdniagnetiscben K-rsehungs- 
expedition urich ZentrobAflicu lBSMf-38. Teil 1, Chin* utid 
Tibet 1 . . . [with Kartenteil]. (Petermann’s Mitteilimgen. 
EndJiir-uniiaheft Nr. 215.) 11 3. hotlm, 1033, 

t From (he Author, 

__ Kunibum I^chamba ling, Da* Kl-i^tcr dei- Hund^rttaiipciid 

Bolder Maitreviig. Eiit Au^idmitt uu> utid Unr; des 

h^irtigen Lunakcuiifl - . . H X l.ripzuj, 1933. 

Frem the Author* 

Foster, ftr William. Inland a Quest of Eastern Trade . . . 

9 X B- Lvntfon, 1933. Frtm Me#*r*. and C Black* 

Finicart, C* t Tomhcs Thebamef. P^t G FoueLirt . , + 3UrceUa 
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Band et , » , fit- Driotou. Fa?c. '2 Neeropole de DiriP 
AbuVNaga. Le Tombeau de Pane hay. (Mem. de lTnst P 
Framed? d'Arch- Or du i'aire, Tome 57.) 141 x 111 It 
Cam, 1933_ “ Exchange, 

Frankfort t Menri, Archaeology and the Samcmn Problem , . , 
(Oriental Inst, of the Chit, of Chicago. Studio? In Ancient 
Or* Civilisation* No. 4). 10 , 71. Chicago (J932J. 

From fAr- Cambridge Cmverfdtg Press. 
Friedrich* iokun^ Einlujirijrui ills Urart^ische. Itraminntischer 
Abriw umi ausgewlhlte Tcxte imt sjTiichlichen Erhmtemngen 
- - - (Mitteil tinge n dcr YaiiJeraidati?ch-Ae|!yptifiuhen GeseU- 
schafT„ Bd. 37, Ileft 3j. 10 x % Leipzig, im 

From J. C. Hinncks-schr Rnchhamlhufg. 
Ciregi>ry. William K., Fi*h Skull? : a study of the Kvolntii m nf 
Natural Meehanism#. (Transaction? of the A met. Philo¬ 
sophical Soe. + voL 23. pt. 2.) 12 x 9| + PAi/M ^Aoi. 1933. 

-Prom Amartcra PAfkmpAicttJ Society < 
Grierson* .JMr G. A., A Dictionary of the Kashmiri Language* 
compiled partly from material? left by the 3 arc Fdt la vara 
KAnla . . . a??iiHtvd by II. Mulninduriiiia £antri - . < (BihL 
IndL No. rn t pr, 4.)' 13 x 10$. Calcutta, 1932. 

From the Author. 

Hack in, J. f NouvcUea Recherche? Artlit'olo^iquea a Esinnyan. 
Par J. H P avec la collaboration de J. Carl . . . (Mem. de la 
Delegation Arch. Fran^aise eu Afghanistan, Tome 3). 
15J x I U. Parte^ 1933. From Alt ers. G. Yan OrsL 

Haeniseh, E.* Lehman p der chine? esc hen Schriftaproche * + . 
3. Chreatomathic, Test band . . . 01 x 6|. Leipzig, I&33. 

From Yertog Asia Major , 
Harimrans VandyofHidhaya. VangTya-?aIj<]a-ko?n. [Bengali 
Dictionary, vol. 1, pt. 1]. Bengali II x 9. Calcutta, 
1332- . From ike Author. 

Harvard Ytnditiig Institute Sinoliigicul Index ScTies* No. 9. 
lodes tv Thirty-three Collections of Clfing Dynasty 
Biographic?. Supplement No. 2. Hm Shih Jan Yu re-edited 
lind indexed. Supplement No. 3. Ming Tui Ch'ih Chuan 
Shu Kao by Li Chin-hua. fid. and indexed!. 1QJ x 7$. 
Peiping, 1932- From (hr Harvard-Yencking Institute. 

Hormaxyar Framarz, Tin: Persian Rivnyat? of Hormaxyar 
rramari and others. Their ve rsion with inf reduction and 
isoies by E. B N. DWbbur. . . . Published by the E E, 
Camn Dental In,t. Bvmb* Vt 1332. ' Ereha h^. 

n nun;, ^ Eedneh. __ Le? Im^crri pti mm B mites Hiftrogljpbi q ues. 

. . 41 p jMclaftraeirt mi hi dune srammihre hittitc - - - 
,, T ; 1 (Mnnogafa Archive Orientalrnho hsued hv the 
CzechwlQT^t Or. Institute, vol. 1.) U4 x 7* JWK1903. 

From the Cttckoslomk Or . Institute. 
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Ihn Quzman, El Canebnero del . . - visir . - - Abu Ilnkr ibn 
Abd-al-Malik* Alien Gusman (Ibn Quzniwn) . - - Translated 
into Spanish by A, R, NykL (E.^ruelnti de E^tudioa Arabes 
de Madrid j Granada.)! 9| X fli- Madrid* \ 933- 

From Mc&$r$- F. Jfoeafre. 
Tba Yamlu + * * 100 abort peem& The Persian test with pm- 
phrase. Bv Bng.^O^a. E- H- ftodwell . „ . 10 J - 4, Lrotd#n f 
1933. From Messrs. Itojaa Jftniif, French, 5P rflhfrr afut Co* 
Indian State.- Foroea. Army List . . . 1st January, 1933- 
10 x 61- Cafcutta. 193ft* From the Government of htdu i. 
I*bahnm, Abu Rakr Mubar'iiiilad. Kstab aJ-Zahrah . . . First 
Half. Composed by Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Abi SulaiTniln 
Dawud. aM-dahanj . . . ed, T - . by A. R. Xykl in collabora¬ 
tion with Ibrahim Tuqiln . , . [0 t + In.st- of the Lniv. of 
Chicago. Studies in Ancient Or- Civilization* No. 6.) 
Chicnflo, (1932). From the Cambridge University Pres*. 

LsmiiTt Ibn Al-Kasiini Al-Kalj + A Facsimile of she MS. of Al- 
Kitab aLBaxi 1 Fi TLughah by Isml'il Ibn Al KiL ira Al- 
KitlT (Or. 9611) Fd. with an introduction hy A- S. Fulton 
, . . (Brit. Mus, Dept, of Or. Printed Books and MSS.). 
12 X 10. Loudon. 1933. 

From the Truitts of the British Mit&um 
Ivanow, W* t A Guide to [sra&ili Literature . , . (ILA.S. Prize 
Publication Fund, vol. 13J 9x6. London, I 933 

Jacob p G. and Jensen, EL, Das etunteisebe Sehattentheater - - 
10 x 7, Stuttgart, 1933, From Messrs, TF. KohUuimmer* 
Jttlfll ul-Dln RustiT, The Mathanwl of Jalaiu-ddin Riimi, ed. . , - 
bv R. A. Nicholson . . . vol r 5* Containing ibe 5th and 
fith books and indices. |E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Ser., N-S, r 
IV| 5.) 101 X 7. London, 1933- 

From the E. J. B- GUtk Memorial Trust. 
Jarring, Gunnar, Studied zu einer Gsttlkrkisehen Lauilehre . . . 

10 X 6|. Lund, 1933- From the Author. 

Kak, Ram L-hand, Atu'ieiu Monuments of Kashmir, (India 
Society ) 10£ x 6. London, 1933. From the India Society 
X W ary alrat hit r Tbe Story of Kalaka,Texts, history legends, 

and miniature inLtntLtiiTM of the Svetambani Jain hagio- 
graphkal work, tbe KllaWarynkathn- With 15 plates. 
Bv W. Norman Brown . „ T (Smithsonian Institution. 
Freer Gull cry of Art. Oriental Studies No, 1.) TTos/j i mjIqh b 
1933 l From the Smithson inn Institution. 

EIinKi , David. David Kim bis Hebrew Grammar | Mikhkil). 
.^v.-* iemat icully presented and critically annotated by W. 
Chomsky. Pt. 1. 9£ x bjr. Philadelphia, 1933. 

Kom r V- F. t De Dorp-republick Tnganau Papringsingan . . 

10 x 31. Sant poorly 1933. From Messrs. C. A. J/eejr.. 

Levv h Reuben, An Introduction to ibe Sociology o£ Islam . . - 
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VoL 2. (HerWrt Spencer's Descriptive Sociology Series.) 

9 x 6. London, (1933). From Me*Am Williams and SorgaR. 
MfififtHater, K. A. S. s A Century of Excavation ie Palestine . . 

9xfl. London, (1925). ' Bought. 

Macdonald, Duncan Black, The .Macdonald Fresrmatbn Volume. 
A tribute to D. B. M* ► . * on his seventieth birthday, 
9th April, 1933. 10 X 7. Princeton* 1933. 

From the Oxford University Prrs*- 
Mader, F m Chrftstomjitliie de P Armenian Modemc uvec vocabu- 
laire . * . (BibL de ific. Nut, des Lairgues Or. Vivantes, 
tome 12 ). 8J X 5|. Paris, 1932. JLn&ange. 

Madras, Government, Index to the Revenue Dept. Proceedings, 
lSOL 13J X 9. Madras, 1933. 

From the High Cornmurnmerfor India. 
Madras, Records of Fort St. George- 13J x 8J. Despatches from 
England, 17-1^9. VoL 52 Madras. 1933 

- Fort 8t- David Consultations^ 1732, Xul 2. 1716, YoL 3. 

31udms r 1933. 

- Letters to Fort Sr, George, 1742. VoL 27. Madras, 1933, 

- TeUicherrv Consul ta t i ons, 1726-7. Yol , 2 . 1734- 5 + 

VoL 7. 173SML Yiiia Madras. 1932, 33. 

From thr High Commissioner for India* 
Man, E. H. h The Nicobar Liu mi- and their People . - . with u 
Memoir * * . by Sir David Fra in + * . 9 v: 6, Cmld/ord, 
(1932). From Miss Man. 

Mawunll, Dap kitab ,l Adah ed-dunja wa T ddln [fiber die 
richtige Lebensart in praktischen tmd moralifichen Bingen) 
dess Qadi AM 1-Hasan el Barm, geimimt Mftwerdl . , *. 
ilhersetsit (voti O. Reseller) T]. l p 2. M x tij. Stuttgart, 
1932, 33, Bought 

Meissner, Bruno, Berfcrig* mm Asayrischen Wdrterbuok 11 . . , 
(Oriental Inst, of the TMv. of Chicago. Asavriolagical 
Studio, iso. 4.) 10 v 7. Chicago, (1932). 

From the Cambridge Uniaentity Press. 
Mills. Lennox A., Ceyhm under British Rule, 1795-1932. With 
an account of the Eaet India Company's Embassies to 
Kandy, 1762 1795 ... 9 X Ik Londm* 1933. 

FfntA the Oxford University Press. 
Myamma Min Ohchokpon Sudan, with Appendix to Kina Bodaw 
Phaya y Yazntbat Bicaw J ' Amoindnw Tangyi ”. Ft. -!, 5- 

10 >- Rangoon r 1933. From the Government of Burma. 
Oppenheim, Baron Max von. Tell Huhif- A new Culture in oldest 

Mesopotamia. By Baron M. von Oppenheim. Tr. by Gerald 
U heeler . - . 9x6. London, [1^33], From Messrs/PtUnam. 
Osgootl Margaret rushing, The City Without Walls. An 
Anthology setting forth the Drama of Human Life . . , 
#§ X 6, London, (1932). From the Author. 
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PautT, Edmond, Leu Palais «t tea Maiaon* d fipoque Mugalroara, 
an Cain? . . (Mem. do 1 Inst, Francis d’A ideologic Or, 
au Coins Tom, 62,) I4| X Ilf Fe Cat™, 1033, 

Exchange,. 

Peshwa Dftftnx. Selection* from the Bedwa Daftor. So. -j- 
B&lujimn Peshwa and events in ibe Kortb {suppl ementa ry), 

1742-1761. , _ , 

__ s f o. 28, Peshwa liulajtrao, Kwmntak Affairs, 1740-1781, 

|0x6f Bombay, 1933. 

From tfo Government «/ India. 
Pbilliy-. II. St. J. B.. The Empty Quarter, being » description of 
the Great South Desert of Arabia known «k Bub* u! Khali. 
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Early Aramaic Dialects and the Book of Daniel 

Bt H. E. ROWLEY 

"VT EARLY nix yeans ago, G h E. Driver published a paper 
id the JWrnd 0/ LkemtuTei 1 in which he 

examined some ol the arguments dealing with the Aramaic 
of the Book of Daniel, which had been presented by Charles 
Bunt flower in his work In ond Around thr Book of Daniel. 
Three years Liter, in the course of an examination of the 
relation of Biblical Aramaic to other early Aramaic dialects , 3 
I took the opportunity of replying to a number of inaccurate 
or misleading statements and untenable hypotheses on the 
subject of the Aramaic of Darnel which appeared in the 
writings of certain defenders of the traditional date and place 
of origin of that book, including Boutflower. A rejoinder 
baa now appeared from Boutflower’b pen, dealing with a limited 
area of the field, its the form of a brief monograph, published 
under the title, Btiddu-Adri, o r Tftt: Ammaic of the Book 0/ 
Daniel. In this little hook Boutflower replies to Driver and 
myself, and presents what ho fee)s to be new light on the 
subject. A superficial reading might leave the Impression 
that there was some ground for his theory^ but a little 
examination reveals such omissions and assumptions and 
such misuse of evidence as to vitiate the argument. Indeed, 

1 Tht Armnutf nf tfa Hook of I hood r SG!*K P pp. 110-19. 

1 The Aramaic nf the Old Testament i ^wfnmrmitkal nnd Lexical Study 
trj t(jf Itetatfaftji with nth ft Early .4 ruMfiu'. IHakfir. 
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the Teal issue is that of the validity of the evidence wi 1 possess, 
for fundamentally Boutflnwer seeks to set- aside the evidence 
that has survived hi favour of the evidence lie assumes to 
have perished. 


I 

lu ids earlier "work Bout (lower bad seized on u suggestion 
tujide by the late E. D. Wilson , 1 and argued that the cuneiform 
transcription of the name Hadadezer provided proof that the 
phonetic substitution of d for z in Aramaic was much older 
than the sixth century b.c. To this Driver replied that as 
the root "ifv = kelp is not found in .Akkadian. while in 
that language izru - q eurae, it was possible that the word 
had been deliberately altered by Assyrian scribes. The title 
of Bout-flower's rejoinder indicates that it is in the t ranscription 
of this name that he finds Ids all-important clue to prove that 
the booh of Daniel may still be held to have issued from the 
pen of a courtier of Nebuchadrezzar. 

My criticism that the indirect evidence of the Assyrian 
transcription of a single name was precarious testimony on 
which to base far-reaching cun elusions as to the dialect of 
Damascus is countered by the production of further testimony. 
This comes, not indeed from Damns™, but from Hurrin. 
The same testimony n used to oppose Driver's suggestion of 
a deliberate alteration of the name of Hadadezer, ior we 
have arrayed not only the names Ata-ulri. Ait-Mri* Atar-idn, 
Bel^rran-ulri, Ilu-idri , MilU-Uri, XashikxddrL and ®’-WW. 
winch appear in the Hurrin Census, but also St-di&r, 
St -afoul}, and Nanhkhv dmn, where no question of the 


1 nil* ippcAH to be a. niiaprirtl itwAm-uIri rj R r>hF,-vr 4 n ■ * 

ss? tes ^ rf™* ^ ^ ^ si- zz 

'£/; 'r 1 er ; L ™ L in the 

r™ “ , 1 ' ^ an p L7, where d* mkukei otvur 

ID the Sira iht>rt hues cojuad from Torrev- 
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avoidance of izm could have arisen . 1 Moreover, Aramaic 
evidence is adduced, from the Elephantine Papyri, in the 
form of the names and On this 

evidence the conclusion is htillt that the variation 
between z and d in Aramaic is not governed by the time 
factor* as has been supposed, but was geographical in its 
i liatrihu t a i m . Bou t i lower a [ npears. in deed , to 1 jii ye two t 1 ivories T 
between which his mind Ls not clearly made up. For while 
sometimes he argues that, from earliest- times there existed 
in Aramaic both a denial and a sibilant dialect, the latter 
of which alone Las left any still extant remains, save relatively 
late ones, at other times he argues that the dental dialect is 
the original type,* deserving alone to be called Pure Aramaic:, 
and that wherever the z is found, it is the res nit of foreign 
influence. ITe would appear to hold that Damascus was the 
classic centre where this pure dialect was spoken in all its 
purity, though he has still been able to adduce nothing more 
than the foreign transcript ism of a single name from this 
district to support kis new. He holds that this Pure Aramaic 
was spoken* however, not only at. Damascus and ITarran r 
but much more widely * His theory of the date and origin 
of the hook of Daniel requires him to include Babylon in 
the area of this dental dialect. He has therefore no hesitation 
in doing so. The fact that the surviving examples nf Aramaic 
from this district, down to the end of the fifth century e.c\* 
are hi disagreement with his theory fie frankly admits, but 
discounts the admission with the assumption that they were 
written by scribes whose native Akkadian usage, in the class 
of words affected. Influenced them to follow the practice of 
their own tongue when writing Aramaic. 

He faces the fact that uo ancient specimens of this Pure 
Aramaic have survived, hut attributes this to Moslem 

1 Meet of these* name*, together with uthnrs from Sfe*OfK>frztt£mii IgceIs, 
am? noteiL by HitnmiriLrtniir in ZA FT* X.K., ix (3B27), $5. 

1 In this itn|n mInlI■!u bypOtlic'BLJf Eoutflower wrw jintifj jmtrrl Tby JaHn , 

who rlai.. in dr hums- of th* * violence, I hat "7 La yonnger thnu 'T 

|af. f>!> EkpfnTi,tn rr Papyri irnj ch'c -EfileAer K-r^.y^ fn mj-i, ]013p pp. IS f.). 
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destruction in the area where it was earliest employed. Tn 
view of the fact that no Aramaic inscriptions at all have 
been found in the area where he assumes the dental dialect 
to liaise been found in nil its purit-v. he feels able to assume 
that had there been any they would have employed the d. 
He then oIri i db some support by invoking the Mmaean 
inscription* to prove that the Arabic 5 goes back to ancient 
times m the Arabic group of laugiiLtgee, and hv proceeding 
to hold tins to be valid evidence for an ancient dialect of 
Aramaic employing the d m 

He argilew that the dialect of Tenia waa of the denial 
variety, and ascribes the fact that the inscription on the 
Terns atone uses ; to the influence of Kabonidus acid his 
Babylonian mtmirage, during that- monarch's long residence 
them. 

Turning to the Aramaic Papyri from Elephantine, he find* 
that while the pronoun b employ the root-words predominantly 
employ d< He concludes that a z-dialect and a (/-dialect were 
both represented in the colony, but that the original and 
dominant dialect weir the one employing the d. The fact that, 
even in documents which use tl m we find z in the pronoun h 
is once more laid at the door of “foreign influence M . The use 
of Hi aT *d w iti the Papyri, in classes of words that have 
IP and ^ in early Aramaic inscriptions from other localities. 
h adduced us further evidence that the dialect of El opium tine 
was of the denial variety. 

The theory that the presence of £ in writings from districts 
that are held to have used an essentially dental dialect ir? due 
to foreign corrupting influence, fkuitflowEr supports by the 
argument that the change from dental to sibilant is an easier 
one than that from sibilant to dental. 

II 

The improbability ol the theory is apparent from this 
summary of the arguments by which it is supported. For it 
will be seen that it rests on a prion arguments, on cleihietions 
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from silence, on the dismissal of evidence, and fill all y on what 
appears to be the in ore solid ground of fact in the limited field 
of the Papyri and of the Akkadian transcription of Aramaic 
proper names. The full weakness of the argument will become 
more npjiarcnt ns we examine it more closely, and we? shall 
find that- its manifest improbability will give place to the 
certainty of its impossibility. 

It is t from the outset, clear that the theory which requires 
us consistently to assume t hat all our surviving evidence is 
misleading, and to be replaced by sjH Culation an to what- the 
character of the dialects really was. labours under serious 
difficulty* We are told 1 * that- the Babylonian and Assyrian 
Aramaic which has come down to us represents, not the 
Aramaic that was actually spoken in that area ? but the 
Aramaic that was miswritten by Akkadian-speaking scribes* 
Again, we are told 1 that- the Tama inscription disclosed, not 
the dialect of the district as it really vr:i,s f hut as mis written 
under the influence of Xu bo nidus and his court, 3 Wo are 
further told 4 that the Egyptian Papyri unfold the Aramaic 
of Elephantine, not as it was m itself, hut. ns corrupted by 
“ foreign 11 influence* And for the evidence as to what these 
dialects of Assyria and Babylonia, Tema arid Egypt were, 
in their tin corrupted purity, we are offered nothing but the 
evidence of a few proper names from Damascus and Harrim, 
and the rare use of d in the Papyri. The theory of scribal 
perversity reaches its climax in the assumption that when 
Assyrian scribes wrote Akkadian inscriptions, they preserved 
the true Aramaic usage in their transcription of proper names. 


1 Dadita,- t idri r pp. 11 f„ 
a Ibid.* p. IS. 

1 EcusifloyiL-r H-umfwhut. kcmuietently (ibi-J.i that the Tema 

Inscription is " H written in thlt disJrct of this Aramaic whioh praynlld 
in A-syriii and nL Dibylon ", thcogli hr- ha& claimed nbori 1 th.it 1 1■ ■ • djalrut 
of Assyria and HaLylonw vrw ivally deuUil. but wm miawrttlcn by 
Akkrvdi an-speaking ^rihpa. Here. u- j t: I™ where-* lie Aoe* ri l>L shuu quite 
to Have.- made* up hU mind whftt hm pattt|an is. 

4 Ibid,* p. SI, 
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but that wlit 1 n Assyrian anti Babylonian scribes wrote Aramaic 
texts they followed the usage of their native Akkadian tongue, 

Nor is our confidence in the argument increased by the 
further sumptions by which it is supported. Where evidence 
exists r as in the districts just mentioned, we me asked to set 
it aside. Where no evidence exists, we are asked to surmise 
wlrnt its character would be if it did exist. Tims we are 
told 3 that 14 it may be presumed that if we had ancient 
inscriptions from Damascus and the neighbourhood, we .should 
find that the dental forms H and 7"2"r which we meet 
with in the late Palmyrene and Nabatean, are no creatures 
of yesterday, but have an equally long descent s \ But no 
valid case can be built on silence. It is true that Bcnitflfiwcr 
oilers a plausible suggestion to account for tlmt. sii+'nce s 
attributing the absence of testimony to deli borate Moslem 
destruction, but whatever the reason may be* we cannot make 
good the absence nf evidence by surmise. 

Our misgivings are still frirther strengthened by the 
irrelevant helds to which we are carried,, for we are taken 
to Minaean and Ethiopia We arc reminded that the Minaean 
inscriptions prove that the S of Arabic goes back far in 
time* But no one has over questioned or denied thLs. The 
point at issue is how ancient is the usage of 1 in Aramaic, 
and no evidence from the Arabic group of languages can 
establish this, Boutflower argues 3 that because the Ah and 
the z are both represented in ancient Semitic, the one in the 
Mmaeanand Sabaean inscriptions Etnd the other in Akkadian, 
and because both are represented in modem Semitic, the one 
in Arabic and the other in Amharic, therefore both d and 
i were found in ancient Aramaic. While this is nowhere 
explicitly stated, its implicit assumption is the only possible 
justification, lor the introduction of this material. But the 
argument is a manifest mn-mpritHT* The undisputed fact 
that both dti and z were found in ancient Sent die in no way 

1 llid.p p, 22* 

3 IfcicL pp. 24-35. 
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proves that then; were two dialects in Aramaic, a dental and 
n sibilant-, existing side by side from the earliest times. It 
can no more prove this lor Aramaic than for Hebrew or 
Akkadian. 

m 

It may be frankly admitted, however, that the cuneiform 
transcription of the group of proper names, to which 
Boutflower has drawn fuller attention than his predecessors, 
does provide a real problem, ft is now clear that Driver's 
suggestion of deliberate alteration, to avoid, similarity with 
izru, is improbable. May it not be, then, that Bout-dower 
is justified in assuming an early dental dialect for Damascus 
and Harran, even if the evidence is so definitely against him 
in transferring it to Babylon ? I think not-. 

In the first place, it is extremely precarious to argue the 
character of a dialect on such slender evidence as that of n few 
proper names found in a foreign transcript. And so for as 
Damascus, the supposed classic centre of tliia dialect, is 
concerned, the evidence still consists of a single such name. 
Let- us see to what false conclusions a similar procedure 
would lead us elsewhere. 

In CIS. ii. 77, which in dated by tie Vogue in the eighth 
or seventh century b.c., and which comes from Assyria, we 
find the name "HpCT- Similarly, in CIS. ii, 87, we have 
a seal of uncertain locality, but in the Babylonian style, 
assigned bv the same authority to the seventh or sixth 
century bx\, which reads mjJttW?- It Ll * surprising 
that Boutflower did not adduce these names. Since they 
are written in Aramaic characters, they provide much more 
valid evidence of the usage of the Aramaic dialect of Assyria 
and Babylonia than the Akkadian transcription of the name 
of a king of Damascus can provide of the usage of the 
Damascus dialect. Yet if we should conclude, on the basis 
of these two names, that the Aramaic of Assyria anil 
Babylonia, from the eighth century B-C. to ihe sixth, was of 
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the dental variety* we should make a demonstrably fal&e 
deduction. For the usage of the Aramaic of Assyria, and 
Babylon m f from the ninth century u.c. until the fifth, is 
uniformly with save in Buck isolated proper and 

against even these ran he apt other proper iki cups, where s 
is found, Thua r in CIS. ii, 43* I, we find in 43, 13 L 

we find ^nd in 46 

Similarly* aa Bout-flower himself reminds us, 1 we find that 
cuneiform inscriptions refer to a place KkatariHa, which is 
identified with the Hadmek of Zech. Lac, L While this name 
is probably of non-Scmitic origin, 3 and therefore does not 
hdtmg to the doss of words under examination, we might 
naturally conclude that it contained a dental. For here we 
have two foreign trim script ions r both in languages which 
normally have ni hi hints in whole classes ol words where later 
Aramaic has dentals, ami both have the dental here. The case 
is therefore stronger than that of Dadda-idri, where a single 
foreign transcription with the dental b known. Yet in the 
only surviving Aramaic inscription which mentions the pbee, 3 
the name appears as Hfizrak, and the local dialect is shown 
to lie one which used z in those words hi which d is found 
to replnre it in the biter Aramaic writings. And since foreign 
evidence would here so clearly mislead us as to the name of 
the city, what confidence can we have that foreign evidence 


1 [bid., p. 14. 

1 LidsIiJiraki fonjflctnr™ that thm initial cmutmnt [ B of HifiitC orifftn. 
CL fur a?™ ifj.he EptywpMk, iii, J7,% n . 

^ The in^.ripdon off Zakir of Hamath. Liddmrrild (ibid., p. Ill and 
PotaJUld jJJfitfK nrzh/rJ&jifpir, si (HH)*sl r p. '22*1) hold I bat, it ™ V^UaHj 
-cTrCtod a I IJ&zrak, t h before thci pliwf 1 -n-F diKOTury wim dLHi'htftrdL t he 
form et tuui nxmiftHi Ibc pc nihility that il mipht m,f Lutf W found in 
lUt pU« where it originally stood (op. dt, liS, p , ITS, o.). It was actually 
found nt Aflfe, near Ak-ppo (ef. %nff. ui (1B22). yip. 17A f,) s whiflb wvms to 
Iff mcntlonod in the irukiripljci q (6. J]] r and Lb* writer in Syria (loc. flit.) 
holds that it wia rnwtaj there, ami UOt at H.izmk* conji. tnring a aborts! 
battle- AfLfi after the breaking of the F.irgo of IHfAzrak, of which the 
inacripticm .mrea no indbatioiL. In any ca-w there tan bo no doubt tfuit 
it reveals ihc di&Jrct a[ flarrak. 
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can be relied on to preserve the native form of the punt of 
the king of Dampens ? 

It mudt be remembered that we hnv-p the same name 
preserved for ns ill Hebrew sources as It b 

true that the reference there is not to the same person, 
hut to an earlier Aramaean king of the neighbouring state of 
Zobah. Tt is abet true that since the name readies its in 
a Hebrew document, we cannot Ik? sure that it presents the 
true native form, But precisely the same consideration applies 
to the form as preserved in Assyrian documents. It should 
be added that we have the mmr name in an Aramaic form, 
preserved on a seal, probably of the seventh century B.o. P 
found at Saqqara in Egypt, which rends 

Wo may further note that while Boutfiowcr has drawn 
attention to two proper names m the Papyri, in which d 
stands, they would provide a wholly misleading clue as to 
the nature of the dialect of Elephantine, even though they 
are found on the spot Itself. For, as we shall sec below, not 
only did that dialect in the fifth century b.G. show an 
overwhelming preference for s t but even in proper name* the 
d was the less common usage, 

A further dlustratmn of the invalidity of Boutfbwer'a 
method may he found in the Assyrian, transcription of the 
names Damascus and Samaria, For the former the ciineiform 
tests have DimaSkv t and the like, and for the latter Samerina . 1 

Since the Arabic for Damascus is Jh£*o f and since 
Arabic r normally corresponds to Hebrew and Aramaic 
r or £, the BshliDal FTehrvw form may hi' relied 

on to preserve the correct Aramaic sibilant, while the 
Akkadian form does not. In this case, however, the usage 
followed in the cuneiform texts agrees with that of Akkadian, 
which normally has corresponding to Hebrew t*. But. in 

1 ^ ftnrcuitd viii* 3 i I KitLgi xi, 23, 

1 CIS. ii* 124, 

1 l am indebted to G. K- Driver fur drairim* my attention to lliia point, 
U'hjjcfa tH.'-rni'i r'ic^'llFntJv i o clpefM? the invalidity of Bunlilarwi t'b arjitfniL'bl., 
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the case of Samaria tbi-s explanation fails. The Old Testament, 
presents us with p^»!SIE^ and while by the normal mle 

the initial Hibifaiit would appear in Arabic as j*, in Akkadian 
it would be represented by £ r The Akkadian transcription 
of tins word, therefore, b out of accord with Akkadian usage 
hi the class ol words affected, and equally out of accord with 
Hebrew and Aramaic usage. It would be but a Tnbleading 
clue, both as to the name of the capital of the Israelite kingdom 
and as to the character of the Hebrew dialect in the matter 
of sibilants. What confidence can we have, then, in the due 
of Dadda-idri to give uh fit her the true native name of the 
king or the true character of the dialect of Damascus ? 

It is therefore clear that we must wait until we have some 
much more solid evidence before we can build anything 
whatever on assumption us to what the character of the 
Damascus dialect really was, 

IV 

Is not the rase of Harr&n, however, much stronger t For 
here we find a whole array of names standing in cuneiform 
with *1. On this, two things must be said T First, that even 
if it were definitely proved that the dialect of Hnnuii did 
employ the d, thin would provide no proof that the dialect 
of either Damascus or Babylon employed the d r In the case 
of Babylon, there b direct testimony to the contrary, and 
while there b no direct evidence from Damascus, it is much 
more likely that its dialect was closely similar to the Aramaic 
dialects of the neighbouring Syrian states, whose inscriptions 
Lave come down to us, than that it was similar to the dialect 
ol the more remote Harrikn, if that were materially different* 

And second, there b nothing that can really be called 
evidence that in IbirrAn a dental dblect of Aramaic was 
spoken so early. For while proper names may be significant 
of much, their evidence can only be used with extreme caution. 
They may reflect n variety of foreign influences, and be no 
Evidence whatever of native usage, or they may be completely 
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mMsading. 1 Migration and inlermarriiige may bring in foreign 
nfttrffta *lku 3 f the names in d from Assyrian. and Babylonian 
Aramaic inscriptions, and from the Papyri, tell us nothing 
until we know something of the persona who bore them. 
In the Papyri, in particular, wo find ho many influences 
reflected in the proper names that we could not affirm with 
any certainty that the d names noted were not of non-Aramaic 
origin, in the form in which they appear. Similarly, we can 
have no certainty that the d names found Ln llarran, which 
wnfl a great centre of trade, were not of non-Aramaic origin. 

It is a curious fact that practically all the names collected 
by Bontfinwrr contain the element ■ idri. It is true that he 
adduces three other names T [ml of these. Si'-afuuli has no 
Evidential 1 value, since Johns notes 2 that the reading of 
the crucial syllable -di Is quite insecure, while Si’-dikif 
is connected by Johns with the Hebrew 
l Kings iv, 9.* Neither of these can, therefore, be used with 
any security in the present connection. Nor is the third name. 
NaShu-dimri^ much more secure. For there in no evidence 
that there was not a Semitic root dmr> beside the root tjmr = 
zmr. Brockelmanrt, indeed, connects the Syriac iioi. whence 
comes — adndrabiiitii with such a root. -1 

x, 

V 

Enough has been said to demonstrate that the alleged 
dental dialect of Damascus and Harran is ns unproved as 

1 Cl. K. Driver points out. for frutmUcfe, that Ln the OJd Trataivmiii the 
nstme Uriah the Hitlilt hue nothing to do with tbo divine name Yah, with 
Which It mEIU* ta connect* end that il b quite rii«ftinet from the gomiind \j 
Hebrew name Uriah, which Wfc find lianu- by Hebrew peT&rmA* hilt b the 
Milium E Ufcnie £ r rm. with the common hypocoristic ending -ia. 

1 Assyrian IhtM/tdmj Bwt, p. 3fl. 3a in&ceiiTe ii the name that Johns 
omit?, it from kb Glossary of Proper Wwe m* 

* Ibid. The referent I ow* to G. R, Driver, who odds that thb i@ 

perfectly legitimate, as frt is often bfffcftated for ti in evmy poriod, whiJe 
actUAj !y In teiria from Harriin we have A ffr/d- 1 w j fri-ii p" (ibkl, r 4, dby,, iii p 
J3| beside AT-PW] &4i {3Cn. fi. L E 71 

* %riacum, 2nd rd + p, IA. Th« reference h egain G, ft. Driver*!, 
to Whom I nnJ indebted for uiUcfa of the foregoing paragraph. 
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it b unlikely. Nevertheless, the curious fact of these names 
v.'utfi -idri r and in particular of the name Dtidda-itln, does 
call for somv explanation, though none that b really satis¬ 
factory bus vet been propounded. Cr. K. Driver mu ken a new 
suggestion, however, which seems to me to be wholly probable, 
nnd permits me here to present it. It b that these names 
arc due to Arabic influence, fro far os the Hardin named are 
concerned, he points out that one nf the influences bearing 
on that great, trading centre would be the intercourse with 
the Arab tribes of the desert* who spoke a dental rather than 
a sibilant; dialect-, It b not difficult to suppose that commercial 
intercourse should bring some settlement or intermarriage, 
fluffkdonfc to introduce some foreign forms of proper names, 
or even to corrupt the common speech, though of that we have 
no evidence. 

But what of the name Dadda-idri 1 Hero Driver suggests 
that the Assyrian scribes may have first learned the name from 
the lips of an Aramaean from IJnrran, r.f nf an Arab from the 
desert, end have written it down as they heard it . 1 The 
Assyrian armies must have availed themselves of the services 
of guides, from whose lips they may well have first learned 
the Dairies of both places and persons. And since -idri b 30 
rommon an dement of Ilarramun names, Hailadezcr would 
as easily lie given a dental character on tin- lips of a person 
from Harran as on those of an Arab, 

It is interesting to not* that the form Sarm-rina, noted above, 
would equally well be explained by the suggestion of an Arab 
guide . 1 For while .Vssyri&na, Aramaean^ and Israelites would 


*■ E \ |>rncn«s Khrtw*i thiil whf'n onc^c s fan 1 uni nnjit^ hun- secured -i plaiT 
\n el LiLn^wciLr. it ie inaccuracy of \Xn Hf*-Llii]£ or frrniqo^ktifiti, due tn thi - 
medium tbrongh which It whb firrst lcanu-d, ja H^lildm corrected. Thus yen 
sjK-ak of Frl-iiig, though tha local prtiniincLatmn U mom like /wryjiFig. 

4 There arc also a nusutH'-r of other nbniri is Amitim inEeripOunis c-g- 
f r.wtJimrtiti Cor .IcmAJil ceq, AsdwJti fur AsbJud^ Iyknl\i/wi lor A^hktkm, and 
Lakisv for LachiFh. l a thiv r-arlicr period, Baby Ionian often aub«t i tnted 
m far j, and in the A in atria Letters we ilrid boceil- conf u.-iion, Thus*, wo ihcrt* 
find f*nkifu In iHtcre from LachiHh, but Lutim m the lctu-re of 
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hnrdly he expected so to pronounce the name, an Arab guide 
might well do so. In view, however, of the fact that we are 
told that in an earlier age the substitution of $ for J was an 
Ephrnimite solecism, 1 we cannot be sure that SiiifKirlna is 
not due to uneducated local pronunciation. 

It may be asked what evidence there is of the existence of 
a dpetificaUy Arabic type of dialect in North Arabia so early., 
There are no actual North Arabic inscription* early enough 
to warrant the assumption, but the South Arabian 
communities, which were essentially trailing communities, 
seem to have had firm trailing connections with North Arabia, 
Thus Margo liouth ways that “the presence of Slinsmn 
inscriptions at El-'Uk in North Arabia wotiM seem to show 
that their power was not confined to the South of the 
Peninsula while the Old Testament tells w o 1 w hat vm 
probably a commercial mission to Solomon from the Sabuearsfi, 
headed by their Queen* It is to be natal, too, that when 
Snrgon, in 715 b.c., made an attack against certain tribe* 
of the Arabian Peninsula, the Queeu of the Arihi in North 
Arabia, and It'amar of Saba, in South Arabia, both sent 
gifts to Surge m 4 Thin would seem to indicate that in that age 
the North Arabians and the South Arabians were in close 
touch with one another. Further* when the North Arabia us 
developed a script, it was derived from that of the South 
Arabians, fi pointing again to the fact of much intercourse 
between the South -Arabian communities and the North. 

of JiTLiEsJ^in, For jUhkektti* hflw-ewr, wf find both in Abdi- 

Aifaa'd and d&cwb*ns. Jerui*aSt‘&i is only m^nlkincd in 

Jrttcm where- f T Fii*a/m is foand, Hut these immrs doubtless reacted the 
Ariayrinji unribes ty direct contact in the [^rioti of Assyrian expansion, 
when i wuuM be tho Titular Ajfiyxmn uai^r— though surviving loiter* 
jibow that in the fitiomoa spe-e-eh iT flttl I (stood flomc-tiinM by nonfuflia-n 
for i. 

1 Jp* xiif 0. 

1 Hautinini, DB, k im 

1 1 King* * f 2, 

* Camhridgr A ntitat Hiitonf, ill. 

h Lidzb&raki, op. cat-. R ii. 
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Moreover, the Aribi, or Arabi p are frequently mentioned in 
Assyrian texts. At the battle o! Kartar we find Gindibu 
the Arabian, with 1,000 namely, and thereafter there an? 
frequent refer cnees to these tribes in the north of Arabia. 1 
That they spoke a specifically Arabic type of dialect cannot 
be proved, but is highly probable. For while we know little 
beyond, some proper names of states and king*, many of them 
offer easy Arabic etymologies, = 

It is true that I have argued above that proper names 
cannot be accepted alone as a sufficient indication of the 
character of u dialect, and I must beware of following an 
argument hert which I have disallowed there. But the rases 
arc not quite parallel. For while 1 have argued that the 
dialect of Damascus cannot be held, on the strength of a single 
name in foreign transcript, to be seriously illfferent from that, 
of the neighbouring Aramaean communities, whose dialect 
is known to us, and while 1 have argued that the proper names 
of Hfirran cannot prove a dental dialect, of Aramaic to have 
been spoken there, and especially if these names can just as 
easily be traced to Arabic influence, in the case of the Alibi 
wo have neither the evidence of neighbouring and kindred 
tribes to set against the suggestion that they spoke a dialect, 
of Arabic, nor b it easy to see from what outside source names 
which yield an easy Arabic etymology could have reached 
them, to become the names, not only of persons, but of 
states. 

But even if these names of an Arabic type among the Aribi 
are insufficient to establish the type of dialect spoken by the 
tribes, my case is sufficiently supported. For whether native 
to the Alibi or not* these names prove the presence in North 
Arabia of *'Arabic" influence on proper names, and so 
support the possibility that the ITarran names may derive 

1 CL HffrfMfyiT , Ruhylmitn Hnd A*jyrit?i T j, 19, “ Die Wuslc lm Wasten 
mui Sfldnii rtt'B- Kurr'En.rF^iHljindtfl w%r wboti bn 9. Jjbrbimdglt tqh + Anthem" 

1 Gf, Mjiqrutiouth, loe r tit., p, ISSrt ; Strprk, Amrbanipel, ui T&* 
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from the same influence, Whether, then* through commercial 
relations with the great trading communities of South Arabia, 
or through intcrcotme with the Arab tribes of Xortli Arabia, 
proper names of an “ Arabic " L-liaraeb r may quite well have 
reached HorrAn, and the names Duddu-idri and Samerim 
may bo due cither to Arab guides from the desert or to the 
influence of the -idri names from Karran and of local solecism 
respectively. 1 


YI 

Turning now to Boutfiower T s use of the evidence of the 
Papyri, we find that here he b no more convincing. He argues 
that while the pronouns almost- invariably have z t the root- 
words generally have d. and that therefore the dialect was 
really of the dental variety. Driver and 1 had both argued 
that there was a gradually increasing use of d over the period 
of the Papyri* but this Eoutfiower definitely denies, main¬ 
taining that there was little, if uny t change during the 
period. 1 3 

In support of this contention he divides most o! the first 
thirty-five of the texts in Cowley's edition * into three groups, 
of nine., four, and eighteen, respectively. The first group 
conies from the period 495-455 s,t\ K the second from 
44T-4SB D.C., and the ihkd from 42&-40A *U\ He noted that 
it is only in the second group that we find d m the pronouns. 
Accepting hb group divisions, we find the folio wing distribution 
of the alternative consonants under discussion :— 

[l) In the first group wn find d 5 timet* including two 
proper names, 4 against z 137 limes, including 34 proper names; 

(2} In the second group we find tl 9 times, of which none 

1 In T 1 PW of the other nsmea mpnlionml in a note uberre, the inrmf* woq|„3 
ram to be this more probable hypothesis 

1 Op. cit,* p. 19. 

3 A ra Tfiaie Papyri of the Fifth B r C. w 1923, dted below u«s AP, 

* I h ATC net lndnded berE th * iuunn which 1 ifiswnaa: m 

n loot 00 to U’lCiW. 
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are proper names, as against £ 35 t imrs T nf which three 
are projier names ; 

[3) In the third group wo find d 8 limes, 1 including one 
proper name, against - 226 times r of which 20 are proper 
names. 

From these figures it would appear that Boutffower is quite 
right, and that there was lrttlo difference between the 
proportions of the first and third oi these jieriods. But when 
it is remembered that the Ahikur Papyri may, according to 
Cowley, be safely dated eti the latter part of the century, and 
that the same authority ascribed the Fapyri containing an 
Aram ai c translation of the Behistim inscription to rirca 
■IJd B^C.j and that the proportions of d to _ in the former 
are 17 to 84 a and in the latter 10 to 44. it would appear that 
there is real reason to belie ve that the d wna gradually bcoonun^ 
more established. 

The figures given above will fturtly snggert to the impartial 
reader that the evidence does not favour the theory that the 
d was the essential usage of the dialect. Let us return, 
however, to examine the first group more closely. In the 
eight dated texts of the group we find the fallowing three 
words written with d t viz,, 2 P 17, 212 S, 17, and 

— 1 ■ ^ IP - To ^hese most be added the two proper names 

% 20. a In the same documents. 


Her* I h*vr net intituled T"OT dP. S F wkietl Cowley 
dmumy ™ctl with -la-T = -trmcmU*. I d.mld Int inclti'k-4 
u to this word in footnote 4. on p. SO nf mv Arnmufa of ih* Old 

; Leaner (Laul. VK d FormenlAtE <£■, I mi li v h. Aramaix-h, 1428, 

?■ > f ,,oll | ttea <£" th t rrjT. w*rr rrrtx* ^ Uto«^ 

to i i® claaa. Tha [oat is miawritten (he note in AF, 01) 37, 17) 
. !T ? T ' , ln>l^ Mttsifltfc I'apnnu «u* 

12* *\ Hf tlult thp (tm " n*:TN* points tn tJw root 
jTji { r - ^)f ho ih foUorrfl by L r ii^!]nd. JJdzbmrwki 

in my judgment, doubt& Lhia (op. dt^ jsL flgffe. hut 
* ” . A|M J‘ r " t!iat nod jT^T 1 art two forms of tile aahig 

k ** t * 3E younger. It serina to mr mvah more 

Jf° as if thji * rT ' JTl CD ^aocti uitli tho root i n BlL wt- fibd 

the proper 114 1ud jtT ill Neb, m. 7. *Wl ia certainly not 
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□a the other lumd, ws find s f 50 times, 5 times, "p't 
7 times, 'dyl twice, m y*yt twiop, rfrt twice, vHrJ ooce t 
n;r 19 tiroes, y 27 times, 'Zt twice, ~[lt once. Q^J on™, 
73 1 times* anti tile proper uomes ITHf]? OMC* fTHDf 
6 timefl t yet 4 times, jr once, and JTSP twice . We thus find d 
5 times* against s 137 times. If we add three further 
Papyri, which Cowley assigns to the same period, though they 
arc not dated, the numbers are altered to fi occurrences 
of d p including 3 proper muttes, and 155 occurrences or z, 
including 15 proper names. On the basis of these data, it 
cun scarcely lie maintained that the few examples with d 
exhibit, the essential usage of the dialei t in this period. And 
since the proportions of more than 25 to l t including proper 
names, or more than 40 to 1, excluding proper names, 
were not maintained in the later documents* it w ould appear 
that Driver and I had some justific ation for f hr- view that there 
was a tendency for d to be more used in the later texts. 

Or, ignoring proportions, and looking only at the occurrences 
of d in the Papyri, we find that, apart from three proper 
names, them are 3 occurrences between 495 and 455 U.n+* 
9 occurrences between 447 and 435 u.C„ 9 occurrences 
between 128 and 4(10 R.e. (indudiijg 2 in a duplicate 
document which Bout flower excluded from group 3, and which 
are tlierefore omitted above)* 10 occurrences in the BeMatun 
Papyri of oi rca 420 b.c +t 17 occurrences in the Aliikar 
Papyri, which belong towards the end of the century, and only 
4 other occurrences in Papyri that cannot be elated, and 
2 on Ostrakn, 

YJJ 

Wc have not yet examined, however, the effort to set the 
root-words over against the pronouns, and the claim that it 
is in the former alone that the true character of the dialect 

connrscfcd -with ]TH. but which may with every probability bo tpd 

with TTIT- Ocnrlcy doeft nnt, I bclwve* ctiwiiEa thceo DfflTOCS, but 
the tact that he tn*ni-1 LtaraEtfH Ytcfoninh in Ibe nnc own and JesmUth in 
the other WPiikl u»m to indicate tin* he deifta not equate tfw two name*. 
ecTOixn 
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is Indicated, It is perfectly true that, apart from the 
demonstrative and relative pronouns and conjunctions, d 
Fmmjl more frequently than z in the ordinary vocabulary of 
the Papyri, bill it is also true that Boutflower has net presented 
a fair statement of the case, tha p. 2d. after referring to the 
(.bird of the nlKJYc^ mentioned groups and the further Papyri 
to which no date can be assigned p and also to the AJdkar and 
Behistun Papyri, lie buys ; is In all these the pronominal 
words are written with sibilants throughout* while the root- 
words with scarcely an exception are written with dentals, 1 ' 
Jo this he adds a footnote that l+ the only rxeeptions ;ire 
;r?r {$ie* read y\ f>, M, 4, and Aiiikar, lino 193 ; 
and "ftf Abitar, line 53”. The reader could! only conclude 
that these were the only exceptions in all the texts to which 
reference has just been made. Them Eire* however, more 
numerous examples, viz. SHf AP 30, 12, 28; 31, 11 j 
30, 4 ; Afu 193 ; 13T (verb), Ah, 53; p2f (noun), 32, L 
2 ; 61, L 10 ; 02, No, 1,4; 03, 10 . 12. 14 ; 68, No. 11 . 2 ; 

71, 23. In these particular Papyri, therefore, which 
contain 40 of the 52 occurrences of d that the Papyri present, 1 
there are no less than 16 instances of in root-words 
also found. 

For the whole of the Papyri and Q&tedta, the facts are that 
d is found in demniwtrnth™ and relatives 0 times, and in 
other words 48 times, whereas z is found in demonstrative*, 
relatives, and couj unctions morn than 650 times, and in 
other words Id times. 

Nor is even this a complete statement of the case, 
Boutflower quotes two proper names ho has found with d T but 
he ignores the names in which 2 s La nds. Yet these again 
heavily preponderate. In dealing with Hkrriin and Damascus, 
he would give to proper names, even in foreign transcription, 
determinative significance in estimating the character of the 

1 Aa I hate collcct-rd a [3 the CKcUffGUcra uf J in Egyptian Aramaic, rrifii 
rfifcitiwo, in my Arumaie nf fAa Old TtA(a?titnJ r pp. 2U L ¥ it irt unnm iaiiry 
to do ho again Imre. 
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dialect. Yet Lere he ignores all 1 rat- the t wo names which seem 
to lend some support to his theory. We mny therefore restore 
the balance by noting that over against three proper names 
which have d, viz. — AP % 19; 3, 23; 65, No. 15, 
"TTJYltf 3, 20, and "TiV 24, 37, we may set 
rrci 5, e and 12 times else, fTCt 22, 66 . 67, yet 10, 3 
and 20 times else, 20, (i and 7 times else, TllJ? 23, 8, 

ITiTN' 52, 14. 17, rrztti 12 , 8; 66, No. 8, jf' 8, 6; 25, 17, 
and “':r 6, 9 and 8 times eke. Tn the proper names, there¬ 
fore, against D examples of d in three nanieo, wr .ire able 
to set a total of GO occurrences of eight names with z. 1 

While, therefore, there is a predominance of 3 to 1 
ill favour of d in root-words, there is a predo minanc e on 
the other side of 12 to 1 in proper names, and of more 
than a 10U to 1 in demonstratives, relatives, and conjunctions. 
And since the instances of these fatter overwhelmingly 
outnumber the total of the projier names and the root-words, 
it is surely out of the question to confine attention to the 
root-won Is in determining the character of the dialect. Let- it 
he further remembered that there is no instance of a text 
amongst the Papyri using d exclusively, hut that- a great 
number use z exclusively. Til view of these incontestable 
facts, it can scarcely be disputed that the Papyri show us 
a dialect which Is still dominantly using z but in which 
d is beginning to appear. 


VH1 


But so far we have not dealt with Bout dower’s introduction 
of the cases of the equivalence of fl and ami of £ and 
” in certain clnssea of words. Concerning these there is no 
dispute. While in some early Aramaic inscriptions, a? o.g. 


1 It eleviiLl bp Hotel, however, tliitt. if Lidzhamlti and Leaniler art riphl 
in thr derivation of rFIT. then the %'J. doOpavn ol that nnmn 
In Eta vnriona rpdllBga woulil h*vn U> bfl ftdtied* muling Use ftgun» 
fp7 B3 Q^aiLIHl 
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the Zf'njirlL and iWrab inscriptions we find and ]£ r ns 
well as I 1 in the eases we Iiaw so far been considering, in 
the Papyri wu find J"| mid £^ + with the exception of a single 
word. Bcmtflower attaches thefte eases to the occurrences of 
T in the Papyri to lend additional strength to liis claim 
that these text? present m with an essentially dental dialect. 
Implicit in the argument is the assumption that the variations 
go together, and that a dialect, that employed *1 and £ 
might lie presumed also to employ T 

This assumption is invalidated by the evidence, it is true 
that in certain early Aramaic texts wfl find tl*. *\ and ? 
uniformly employed, and that in Biblical Aramaic and late 
Aramaic we find £2, and ™ uniformly employed, Bat 
that in no sense proves that the three cases belong together, 
and must, bo found together. The introduction of the rosea 
of n and U cannot make liie rarer oeeurremtji of 1 in 
the Papyri normative for the dialect, or niter the fact that 
the evidence overwhelmingly proves that the mage of 
Egyptian Aramaic was predominantly f t Especially strong 
ie this conclusion when the instances of f so greatly out- 
uumbet not alone the instances of *7 hut the instances of 
fl, t:, and "T combined. 

Further, if the three dental usages and the three sibilant 
usages did really belong together and accompany one another* 
and if the dialect of Elephantum were a dental dialect Infected 
by dome foreign sibilant influence, we should be inclined to 
wonder how it came about that nn infection which had spread 
go far into the field of the one denial had made so little mark 
in the sphere of the utlirrs. 

An impartial examination of the evidence cannot fail to 
convince the student that Early Aramaic employed C 1 , 
y, and u but that gradually these gave plane to J? T 
tTh ftTid 1, not* however, aimidtanenusly. The evidence 
clearly indicates that the change from f to 1 was the last 
of the three, and that this change was in progress hi the 
Elephantine colony in the fifth century b.c. 
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TX 

TLL^ k however* brings us to Ernest Sibree’s dictum, which 
Bout flower quote a in support of his theory* 3 Thri is that the 
principle of least effort favours the change of dentals to 
sibilants, but- is ail verse to the change of .sibilants to dentals. 
But thb n priori argument is of no value whatever, and 
cannot be used to set aside the concrete evidence we hava 
to the contrary here. For. as we Lave abundantly seen, the 
d was grail nail v securing lor itself a stronger position in the 
Papyri* 

Again, in the early Babylonian and Assyrian Aramaic 
writings we find z t but *1 appears in two Mesopotamian 
inscription*, the earlier of which i* dated by Pogtion at about 
200 n.c., iti one of them beside z. In the later Aramaic of 
Babylon the d was regularly lifted* Even i! Boutflower were 
right in assuming the d to have been the original usage* 
that was ousted by Akkad ian-tipeaking scribes, the alleged 
principle of least effort* if relevant, should have furthered 
and established the position of the That the z was finally 
driven out Ix-forc the d Is proof that the process which is set 
down us an n priori improbability did actually take place. 

We tony further note that while the older inscription* from 
Aula Minor use r, the iSo-rdri bilingual of circa 400 b.c. employe 
d beside the z T s 

Again, in one or two of our oldest Nabataean inscriptions 
wf find z p hut then it tlmppeaTS and gives place to d . Here, 
once more, we find the two side by side in one test. 

Surely it is significant that in all our old Aramaic texts, 
whether they come from Egypt, Arabia* North Syria, Asia 
Minor, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia* or India, we find z Y and that 


1 (Ip. nit., p. si H 

' BftUniRartnF.r [ZA H\ l<H% dL* p. ft-') aMh a behind macriptiun Irum 
Ami Minor whic-li tnuplm-j d bn^de ^ given in FSB A . mr* SI 1 IS, p, IH2. 
But tills h the CilicUtro i ONenpliLm cnerf r^ontly nldod by Torft?y In 
JAQS . xsi t, I0LM7, pp- 37© 4, vrhirh iiIlkhtT itudy h&& hIipwis te employ 
□nly f. 
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in no less than four cases, in districts ao wddely separated 
a& Elephantine, Sardis, Hasson Kef, and Xdsntaefl, out 
oldest exampfe of d in these areas are found aide by side 
with z. When to this it is added that in all the later Aramaic 
that we know d was the normal usage, it is clear that the 
only possible conclusion is that the : was the older usage in 
Aramaic and. the d the more recent. 

It is gratuitous to assume that from early times there ware 
two different usages in Aramaic, the one pure anil the other 
corrupted by foreign mflnenoe T of which only the latter has 
left any surviving early remains and only the former any lute 
remains. It is quixotic to make lids assumption when we 
are tohl that the z would be unlikely to give place to the tl, 
and its prospect of survival would therefore lie the greater. 
On BontSower s principled late Aramaic ought to have been 
a sibilant dialect. 

X 

There is a furtiUT mutation I n which we art' referred, 
Jn certain groups of words we find a p in our oldest Aramaic 
inscriptions, but an y in the Aramaic of Daniel anil Ezra* 
ami in all late Aramaic writing. Here it is observed ihuL m 
Jer. x, 11 we find both standing side by side* and in 
the Papyri both usages arc found, though the older usage 
greatly predominates. Here again we find the case of the two 
usages standing aide by aide in a single text. 

Bontflowcr recognizes that the ancient Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria have p P but seeks to rescue himself 
from the embarrassment of the fact that Daniel consistently 
uses y by ascribing Jer. x F II to the reign of Jehoinkini, 
and by assuming that Ezra vi contains the ipsi$sima 
vrrha of an Aramaic decree issued by Cyrus, This merely 
begs the question, For neither of these statements can be 
taken for granted. Most scholars regard Jer. 11 as 
a gloss, while for the evidence that the Aramaic o! Ezra 
La somewhat older than that of Daniel, but certainly younger 
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than tho fifth century b,c., I can only refer to the full 
discussion in the work of mine against which much of 
Boutflo wet's present work is directed. 

Me omits to note that in the Aramaic endorsements on the 
documents of the Murashu Sots, which come from Babylonia 
and are contemporary with the Elephantine Papyri, the p 
is still alone found. This would be an unpromising piece of 
evidence for the theory that- Daniel, writing in Babylon In 
the sixth century R.c., used J. The evidence which has come 
down to us clearly indicates that thin change began in the 
West. It wns in progress in Egypt In the fifth century b.c., 
but it had. not yet begun in Babylonia. 

The change from p to $ and the change from t to 
■’j, therefore, were both in progress in Egypt in the period 
of the Papyri, while neither had begun in Babylonia in that 
uge. Yet in Daniel both are completed. In both cases the 
earliest evidence we have of the later usage comes from 
Egypt. 1 and represents the newer usage securing for itsrlf 
a place beside the older. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
conclude that both usages itegan in the West, and that even 
if we hold Daniel to have had its origin in Palestine we must 
recognize it to have been later than the Papyri, while if we 
wish to place its origin in Babylon it could only have been 
at a still later tkte that these two changes could have been 
completely carried through there. 

XI 

No more convincing is Boutflower's discussion of a further 
point he introduces. This is the question of the use of E ur 
]* for the termination of the pronominal suilixes of the 
second and third persons masculine plural. Fie again turns to 
the cognate languages to show that the is quite as old 
as the E”. s But once again I can only reply that the point 

1 Apart from the sporadic btkintei of proper rouses in rF, which hare been 
suflfciimtly discUflfied ■tu>nr. 

1 Op. cfcfcr* PP- 33 H, 
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at issue is not how old the usage is in Semitic but in Aramaic, 
and that can be established only by Aramaic evidence. 

Similarly, hr once more assumed that the letter of Ekni 
v h vae written in 620 b.cl, in the precise words in which 
it now stands, and that the occurrence of F* once in that letter 
proves that the usage was known in the blast in that year* 
He further assumes that the Palmyrene use ol the ™ dates 
from their ancient tmde relations with Damftsca.^ and that 
therefore the p was the usage of Damascus. But conjecture 
is not proof, and there is no shadow of evidence to show 
either that the Damascenes uaed ” or that the Palmyrenes 
received any dialectic usage whatever from the Damascenes, 
or even that the Palmyrenes themselves used the J* in the 
days when Damascus was 11 the political capital of Aramalca 
and the centre of Aramaic culture \ The earliest Pft1mjT p n p 
inscription we have dates from the year l J Tu_\ r and wo have 
no knowledge at all of the usage of the Palmyrenes before 
that date. 

fco, too, the assumption that an m dialect and an n dialect 
^t' H 'd ^ide by side in a indent- Aram air is wholly unwarranted. 
It ifl ] ':Lsed on the fa tit that we have the two usages aide by 
side in the book of Item, even standing together in a single 
verse,, and on the fact that there may he a few instances 
of in the Papyri. These instances are very few and very 
uncertain indeed. They stand in AP 10 f 4 - 34. fj r 7 ; 37, 4. 14 ; 

II. Saehan holds them to boleminino suffixes, and Cowley 
takes M r 4 a9 feminine, while Driver treats 37, 14 ns 
feminine. 1 Where the evidence is so uncertain it can hardly 
.sustain the conclusion that <r rt is sufficient to show the 
existence of an ?i rliaJrrt in EpYpf, 

hvf?ii if tin 1 instance p in the Papyri were certain, thev would 
no more prove the existence of two dialects than dn the 
instances in Ezra. Fur if there were two dialects, they would 
not both be uaed by the same writer within the compass n£ a 


1 JRAS„ . 1632 , p. 81 , 
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single verse, nearly* at time sueh verse was written* there 
were two uses within the one dialect, and the evidence hut 
establishes that the dialect- was changing. And since in the 
boot of Daniel wo find only the n t we cun but eoudude that 
in this respect tile dialect was no longer in the stage of 
transition, but that the n bad definitely taken the plat e of 
the sw. 

The Aramaic evidence bills us that in the kingdom of 
Zakir and at ZenjHi in the eighth century e.Cp, and in 
Assyria in the time of A^hurbampal, the m was used* It also 
tells us that in Egypt in the fifth century B,e. the almost, 
and possibly quite, invariable use was m . If the occasional 
appearances of n were secure, they would be the earliest 
definitely datable instances of the usage. The Aramaic ol 
Ezra has both m and n freely interchanged. The Aramaic 
of Daniel, however, has only n, It Is perfectly true that the 
Nabataean inscriptions still use m , but since it is known that 
the change from : to d reached the Nabataeans much Infer 
than it did any other district of which we have knowledge, 
their conservatism in this other respect occasions little 
wonder. 

In any case, a usage whose first and doubtful—non-Biblical 
occurrence belong to the fifth century u.c., yet which is 
found to be invariably employed in the btjok of Daniel, must 
still provide embarrassment to the view that that book dates 
from the sixth century a.r, And if the linguistic argument 
is to be allowed any weight at all, then the evidence can only 
point to the fact that Daniel is later than Ezra in this respect, 

XII 

I may take this opportunity ol dealing briefly with some 
corrections and would-be corrections of my work that 
Bout flower throws into the Addenda pages at the end of his 
book. On p. 43 he draws attention to my error in referring 
to the conservative view ol the book of Daniel as " more than 
a century * Y older than the oldest Papyrus, and points out 
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that I should have said “ forty years My error was a real 
one, of which I ran offer no explanation. Happily, my 
argument is mmlfractcd by the correction. 

On the previous page ho oritiefees my statements about 
the use of ^7 to mark the direct object in the Papyri, He 
suggests that I had overlooked the example in AF 5, 9, and 
in denying my statement Hint the usage is found more 
frequently in the later Papyri than in the earlier, lie remarks 
that. I cite but one instance from the Afrijpr Papyri. As 
I professed to cite but examples, no error can be laid at my 
door in dot quoting every instance. I had neither overlooked 
5 . 9 , nor had I failed to find more than one instance in the 
Aliikar tests. For examples may be found in lines 1, 48, 72, 
7 G, 77, llfi r 136# 178. Since the usage is, as Cowley notes , 1 
not common in the Papyri, these eight examples, together 
with the odes* 1 have quoted in the statement criticized, 
should lie sufficient to establish the accuracy of my note that 
it stands more frequently in the later Papyri than in the 
earlier. 

On the other point? to which he refers, Bout flower docs not 
question my accuracy, but endeavours to explain away the 
facts to which I had drawn attention. A good illustration 
is the case of the use of before the royal name 

with which it stands in apposition, in the book of Daniel. 
Xkaitflowcr urges that in formal and historical documents, 
and in humble address, the word ft“^ stood after the 
rnval name T whereas ill simple narrative and intimate con¬ 
versation it stood before. As an example of intimate 
conversation he instances Dan. ii, 28. It is scarcely likely 
that, in the circumstances depicted in that chapter, Daniel 
would eh hid address to the monarch refer to Mm in an 
intimate fadhkm T or would fell to treat him with all the 
dignity due to his position. Nor is it clear wdiv ii. 46 , v, 9, 
and vi, 10 should be set down as simple narrative *\ while 


1 AP-. p. 14, 
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iii p l t say p should be held to require “ stately and formal 
style s *. When Boutflower goes on to add that the reason 
wo never find the word standing first in the 

Papyri is that they contain no passages which can he described 
as simple narrative or intimate conversion, he is letting his 
theory cause him to forget the facta. For surely the Tale of 
Aliikar is as deserving of the name ol ' L simple narrative " 
as the chapters of Daniel quoted, and v,e might even more 
reasonably expect Ahikar to refer to his monarch. in private 
conversation with a third party, in informal terms, than 
Daniel to use such terms in addressing the monarch himself. 
Yet in lines 17, DO, 51, 53 we find the alleged formal usage. 

It is interesting to observe that while Boutflower would 
thus discount the evidence on this point ;lb of no significance 
at nil for the dating ol the Aramaic ol Daniel, the late 
Archdeacon Charles claimed that on tills ground alone he 
cotdd definitely and decisively date it. 1 1 was much more 
restrained In granting it significance, without attributing 
to it decisive significance, and 1 still huM that as Charles 
presses it much too far, so Boutflower yields it far too little** 

XIII 

ft is, therefore, manifest that Boutflower*s ease fails at 
every point. For 

(1) In the complete absence of Aramaic evidence from 
Harran and Damascus, we are quite unable to determine 
the character of the Aramaic spoken at either ; 

i A Critical ExnjH tfrcf Cowmf-htary an I A* Book af Danid r p. ci. 

1 I htre append two further ctinrctiflnB : [1 ] G, K. Driver notw itiil 
Hocilflu'wt : r*M t :jcp| i>i n m ion. on p, 4£, of the name Rnnani-Adjul as Cl Rimnwn 
\b Adiul " sb mistaken. It mrane w HiW Uicroy no me* Adfljl +h 1 the hrst 
Hrtncnf Qc*m rating with th& tie brow 1 root cm- (2) An error in my 
t*wn tffifk may th MnuctEd. Oci p. liiir 17, itie wend NTTK h*i 
sofijehow got wilh two wnnsJd from Ezra, instead of standing in the fa)b™g 
liae with two from Daniel. ThI* eormSion IhtoItm the trariHpoeinoci of the 
words Kl three 1K in tine IQ and 11 two 1 1 in Hue 17, and the miLetltulion of 
41 three '* for “ four” in footnote 0. 
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(2) Even if we could establish that character, we could not 
tranMer it to Babylon in the teeth of the surviving evidence ; 

(3) Tie incursions into the cognate languages ennnot 
establish Aramaic usage ; 

(1) The assumption that d was the original Aramaic usage 
requires a wholly unnatural Interpretatkm ol the evidence, 
and especially that of the Papyri; 

(5) The assumption that wherever 2 is found it represents 
foreign corruption rcste on no evidence, and is supported 
only by an a priori argument which would, if valid, require 
the final triumph of the z instead of the d ; 

(ft) The assumption that no text can bo trusted to determine 
the usage of the locality from which it. emanated sit the date 
when it was written* but that we must uniformly flupjtfw 
that writers either perversely followed the custom of some 
other language, or revived a usage which is supped to have 

been anciently used but. id which we have no relevant evidence* 
rests on a fundamental persuasion of the invalidity of atJ 
evidence Hint could only mate all discussion fruitless: 

(1) Rincc, in the three oilkcs examined, our ancient Aramafo 
texts have ?, p, and while our later texts have *1, 
p p anil J" t and since in each case the earliest noil -Biblical 
Instance of the latter usage in Aramaic that has coma down 
to us appears beside the former, we can only conclude that 
the former w*s really the earlier usage in Aramaic* and 
gradually gave place to the latter. 

It is finis certain that Bout flower^ theory encounters such 
difficulties that it has no chance of acceptance. Ariel even if 
the theory were sound, it would hardly do the work for which 
it is created. For he tells hr that his pbrpOise Is to remove 
one of the obstacles to the conservative view of the date and 
authorship of the book of Daniel, But even if. as he supposes. 
Damascus and IJarmn used ft dental dialect, which was 
originally spoken in Babylong hut. which our existing 
inscriptions from Babylon prove to have been corrupted by 
Akkadian influence, wo should still be at a loss to understand 
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why Danish whose own native Hebrew was a sibilant dialect, 
and who found around him a sibilant dialect of Aramaic so 
aggressive that it imposed itself from Babylon on distant 
Toma, should restore the assumed original linage* The 
assumption that the so-called Pure Aramaic was spoken m 
Damascus m the ninth century e.c. offers uo reason whatever 
why Daniel should have used it in Babylon in the sixth century 
bc, The recognition that the book ol Daniel is unrepre¬ 
sentative ^ the linage of the locality from which it Is held to 
have emanated in the age to which it is ascribed, and in 
particular ol the court circles in which the author m held to 
hate moved, rail hardly l>e held to be in itself a vindication 
of the age and provenance to which it is assigned. 

134 . 








Tnrikh 4-Muhammad Arif Q&ndahari 

By SRI BAM SHARHA 

mABlKH I-MUHAT ff MA D ARIF QAKBATL4RI is often 
cited as an authority in many estunt works of Mughal 
history; Sir Henry Elliot p however, failed to secure even 
a fragment of the work and had to content himself with 
a note based on the citations in other histories. Kor did 
his editor Professor JJowaon succeed any better. Thus the 
History of India as told by her own historians (vol vi) contains 
a very brief note on the very sketchy information available 
at the time. 

Fortunately a fragment of the work was discovered some 
years ago in the State Library of HJd + the Xawab of Ram pur. 
Sir iludu Xath Sarhar succeeded in getting a transcript of 
the MS. in question, I am very much indebted to him lor 
allowing me to use his copy of the MS, That the MS_ in 
question is obviously a fragment is clear from the fact that 
there are cross-references to a history of the reign of 
Humavmi, 1 which f however, is missing. It is not possible 
to be confident as to the end. The MS. in question is the 
portion of the work dealing with Akbar ^ reign. It begins 
with Akbar's birth and doses with the account of a great fire 
at Fathpur Sikri in A.H. SS7 {lbI9-I58U). That this cIofcs 
a section of the work is obvious by its ending with a prayer 
as is usual elsewhere in this work* It is possible that the 
author did not live to complete any later portions of this 
work, but that he intended to do m is dear from certain 
references In the MS. 

An examination of the MS. in question reveals the fact 
that Muhammad Arif had attached himself to Iktiram, 
When, in iGtiG* Eairam fell out with the emperor Arif 
accompanied him ha Ilia dual march to Gujarat and was 
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present at his denthhecL After Bairum's death be carried 
out hia intention of going to Mecca on a pilgrimage. 1 Tills 
done he returned to India and lived in Bihar for some time. 
In 1577-8 (a. it. &S5) he came from Bihar and wne presented 
to Akbar. 1 Presumably then be became an imperial servant 
and passed bis days as a contented servant ol the empire. 
The book seems to have been written probably before Abhor 
launched on his policy of toleration* Though the Jizyn W&fl 
remitted during the period Arif deals with, the remission 
finds no place In the book which represents Akbar as a devout 
Muslim. Probably Arif wrote his work before Akbar bad 
time to i level op his religious policy. II so, thia fragment 
represents the last pari, of Arif's complete book, which ends 
with the year a.h. 987 [ 1579-1580). That the work was 
completed within the life time of Akbar is evident from the 
bo frequently recurring prayers and their fonn + It is clear 
that the author did not outlive the emperor. 

The following provides a detailed table of contents of the 
reign of Akbar dealt- with in this fragment— 


1, Introduction * . , P , * 3 

2, Prayer for the emperor . , . . 14 

3, Prayer for the princes s . , * 15 

4, Birth of Akbar * . * * 15 

£L Akbar in the hands of hie uncle T . 31 

G. Kabul given to Akbar after its conquest by 

Huniaynn and the return ol Iviunmn 
thereto 35 

7* Accession of Akbar # * 3S 

8. Character sketch of Akbar describing bis 
various qualities and illiistmtitkg them 
with facte of bis reign + . 49 

9* Battle with Ho mu, his defeat and death , 71 

IQ. Expedition against- Bikandar , _ _ 7>i 

II. Fall of Bnimm Khan , 82 


p pp. 97-0. 
1 p> 37G + 
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12. Expedition to Malwn undciT Adimm Khan 

and Fir Muhammad, Baz Bahadtlr’a 
defeat and flight * ... . 99 

13. Murder of Kkan-i- A* Earn and Adha ri i Khan s 

end ******* 105 

14* Sending of Mir Muhammad Khun and hi* 
brothers against Adhuiu Elian K ah a rand 
the death of Adharu Khun and his sons 107 
1B r Hkiuth of Shah Abul Ma'ali from Mecca 
to Gujarat P hi a march to Kabul aud other 
incidents , » + , - .110 

16. AMiar wounded ? his recovery h and his second 

journey to Mamin * . . , 117 

IT. An account of the expulsion of 8 All Qttll and 
Bahadur from .Taunpur, and the emperor's 
march thereto * - - * ,124 

18. MJraa HakimTi inarch on HindoHtau and 

return to Kabul, Akhaf’a fort at Lahore 137 

19, All Qnli and Bahadur a rebellion. Ali Quli a 

death and Bahadur's flight * * ■ 148 

20, Attack on Chitor and it& reduction ,. . 172 

21, Capture of Kanthninbor * . .182 

22. Birth of Salim * * - * * 191 

23. Akhar’a pilgrimage to Ajmer , * ,193 

24. Birth of prince Murad , 203 

25, Fourth journey to Ajmer „ . . 205 

2fl. Eetum journey to FntEiahad Sikri and the 

banquet at MumfLir Khan's P * 216 

27. Palaces and fort at Agra - * - 226 

28. Fatkuhad Sikri and its buildings * * 234 

28. Sikandur Uzbeks return to obedience and 

pardon * * * , 241 

29. MuzaSar’s submission to the emperor , 249 

30. Ibrahim in Gujurat. .... 252 

31. Akbur + s march to Gujarat , . * 256 

32. Capture of Surat * * 257 

33. The rebellion of the Afghans at Pat an and 

their defeat * 258 

34. Fortifications of Surat - - * 265 
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35. A European embassy at Burnt p port wine 

presented to Akb&r , , * 270 

36. A royal banquet in the Diw&nd-Khas and 

bard drinking thereat * 271 

37. Akbara return^ toy a! justice executed on 

Hijaz Khan on the complaint ol Cldngix 
Khan’s mother ..... 272 

38. Ujj&tn * . . * *■* 274 

39. Ajmer + . * * * ; ^ 276 

40. Akbar'E second expedition to Gujarat 

against Mu ham mad Husain Mirza - 276 

41. Appointment of MuzafTar as Wazir . - 291 

42. Cirtnmeieiou of Akbar's sons, Salim pot to 

school , 297 

43. Da Lid's rebellion in Bengal, Todar Mai and 

Lashkar Khan sent against him T T 299 

44. (ihin^-nd-din appointed Mir Bakhafai at 

Delhi 313 

45. Journey to Ajmer and back , 314 

45 . Plague and famine in Gujarat. . . 316 

47. He Vi * ni te regul ati ons h onde ty fo r t he me&tfiirp- 

ment of land* appointment of revenue 
officials F „ * * 

48. Mahnmd ol Bbakhar’s death . 321 

49. Khun-i-Khanan in Bengal, war with Dand 323 

50- Khan-i-Khanate death , 330 

51. Mirza Kota’s arrant in Gujarat . . 331 

52. Soli man Mirza’s arrival from Badakhahaq, 

tin reception F 332 

53. Affairs in Bihar, Jnneds flight 337 

54. Khwn-i-Jahan in Bengal « 343 

55. Akbar r * d i n jmt eh I o Mo m ffar K han at Patn n 353 

56. Conquers of forts (e.p. Shivanah expedition 


to Bengal . 35G 

57 + Capture of BdJttM ... . 360 

58. Akhar'n march to Bohtas and back. . 363 

59. Asaf Khan appointed Wadr . » . 369 

60. Hev&nuc settlement in Gujarat * 375 

61. Qntuh-ud-Din Khan in Gujarat . . 378 
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62. Ak bar's visit to Fftrid** tomb at Pakpatno 379 

63. Ttoyal bint in the Panjab ... 381 

64* Conquest of Kumbhalnier . 383 

65, Conquest of Idar ■ 385 

66. Akbftr + H return to Fathpur via Ajmer 388 

6T. buildings at Sikri, the Mosque r - 38S 

68. Royal presfcnta sent to Mecca by Multan 

Khwfljs and his return . - * 393 

69 r Bringing isf royal ladies from Kabul by 

Muxaffcr Husain * 398 

70. Fin- at Fathpur Stkri* great damage 401 

71* Prayer * 403 
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The Origins of the Aryan Gods 

Et A. BERRIEDALE KEITH 

TT is inevitable that efforts should constantly be made to 
* amvo at results regarding the origin of the gods who 
appear in developed form in the Vedir literature and the 
A vesta. It is true that for many purposes inquiries of this 
kind arc unimportant. It matters comparatively little lor 
I he understanding of t ho religion of a people to tie able to 
t race its evolution, for what is essentia] is to know what views 
the worshippers of n defined period had of their gods, and 
these mav be very different from the opinions to which they 
should logically have advanced. But it is always possible 
tb*t a new theory of origins may cast some light on features 
of religion which remain obscure, and the many divine epithets 
of the Veda which are still unexplained encourage efforts at 
further oluddatiom It is therefore not uii.satisfactory that 
Professor Rudolph Otto should have worked in detail at 
his effort lo clear up the picture of the Ycdic pantheon by 
endeavouring to apply lo it the speculations on the origin 
of religion which have attracted of late years considerable 
attention in their attractive presentation in Lkti HctUge and 
Das (kfiihl ties Uberuvli lichen. 

Professor Otto nntnroil yconibats energetically the popula r 
idea that Vedio deities owe in many cases their lading to th e 
effects pro-bleed on" rhu ~mini!? of the people by the gre at 
phenomena of mi true 5 such as the inn, the sky* the storm ^ 
winds, and so forth. TVe must look to man's feelings lor the 
explanation of the conception of the divine, and we find it 
in the specific and a priori hi cully of apperception of a power 
which may best bo termed a munen in order to avoid the 
misleading implications of other terms. This feeling has ^ 
various characteristics 1 m r i t is more than mere t error, it is 
marked by a sense of otherness, rat her than nl mere wonder ; 

1 Gotthiil utul Gviihtit. n dtr ^n'rr, pp r l- IS- 
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it is a consciousness of might, whi ch mvo lvea respect; there 
la a leumifToi the presence of power; which may be iwpresseiI 
as wrath (mfftiyii)* or as glowing flame : there is nisjestyp 
and victorious power, and, by a Datura I dualism of aspect p 
wrath and mercy are assoc iSated From this feeling in its 
various aspect a it is possible to trace the development of the 
conception of the divine. It may tw? within iiklq himself. The 
Kesin ol the Higveda fx, 136) bears within himself the mirnen, 
ad do such priests as the Atharvans, Angimsas, Bhrgus, und 
ho forth. 1 Or it may be regarded as situate outside man, 
whether in nature or the animal world or in the world of 
ideas. But these are merely the occasions of the manifestation 
of the luimen, not the causes of its ejristonrc. 

Applied concretely the principle may he illustrated by the 
case of the Mamta.- They are normally regarded us the storm 
^BpdSi and their character as divine is traced tn the effect on 
the mind nf early man of their enormous power find terrible 
characteristics. But this is a false view.* TwOTonaideratious 
are overlooked! by those, who hold this belief. In the first 
f"place, men living close to nature are not likely to be so 
itnpressed by natural phenomena's to u-Scrlhe to the Marais 
those characteristics of anger and fury which are assigned to 
them in the Apselii, Secondly, the storm winds when 
reckoned as Ms rats are thought of not merely as dreadful! 
but as demonic. The latter character is not a result of 
experience, bnfc is, in KmatianphriiBeology, imposed on the 
winds as a category a priori, YThe storm winds are reckoned 
demonic because man kuows^TieTore he encounters them 
what the demonic 1*0 In the same way we are not to think 
that primitive man derived his belief in hostile powers from 
the phenomena of the cold of winter anti the heat of summer, 
the onslaughts of disease, und the attacks of human foes ; 
rather was he afraid of invisible demonic powers, anil only 
Inter did he locate his enemies in natural events. 3 


1 Ibkt, p. h± k 
3 JML PP . 40. 


1 Ibid., pp, 12, 107. 
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The theory T of course is essentially a priori , find bo evades 
possibility ol proof or refutation. Hut it must bo Admitted 
to rest on very foundations- ppn ettsy to refer to the 
(sense of terror and of uncauniurfis which wo have ull felt in 
a wood at night. 1 but it is impossible to say whether, after 
the many thousands"of hundreds ol thousands of years that 
man Wdavrfoped on the Tart h. our modem feelings even 
in the raise ol the alleged primitive savages have much in 
common^with the feelings of those men who first evolved the 
conception of the divin e- ^ Agnin it is quite kajiOHsilile for us 
to estimate the effect on the minds of early men of such 
phenomena as those of nature in India ; it certainly seems 
natural that early tribes should see powerful divinities in such 
phenomena as the storm winda T or in the mighty sun. +^or 
is the contention that the capacity to regard a phenomenon 
as demonic must be n jrfvyri conclusive as to the o^niuon 
of that capacity* Professor Otto seems too much inclined to 
regard the power to demonize as subjective mid independent 
of the occasion of its application. It is as EogieaL arguing 
a priori, to hold tbit the apperception of an object as possessed 
of a numcn is possible only because of the specific charactf r 
of the object, which for some reason or other evokes in the 
perceiver the apperception of demonic chaanuter* l hat. 
tilings which are strange and terrible evoke in us feelings of 
reverence and worship is at least as tenable a view as that 
we apply these feelings only secondarily to such objects. 

In application to individual cases, it may be doubted il 
the new" theory aids us to any more satisfactory views than 
we at present hold ol the great gods ol the \eds. \hpiu is 
now explained 2 not os a great nature deity, but els the sum of 
vifnu minima r which are characterized by the completeness 
with which the v arc immanent in the forms they assume* 
as contrasted with the temporary rupa s of Itmlra, The later 
relations ol Visnu to the TulasI plant, the Nyagrodha tree, 

1 Ibid., pp. 2 2 -i ; cL Sir Alfred LvjlLL, _J.4i£alif= Studied 1# IB ; RV. i, 
l ie {Aranvani). 

1 Ibid., pp. BS-8L 
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the Salngruma, are essentially Akin to thn bhedabh&kt relations 
of Vkpu to the world in the later Yaisnava dogmatic. The 
nnme ie to he explained by the fart that the ttinuen sliyas into 
(f.ii) each object, or, if that etymology is dubious, the some 
result cun be derived by adducing the root i?".( I and such 
terms as yalUvm, " the outer appearance of a yrf t\” A rknv 
is that which baa as its outer appearance. for instance. the 
&Uagrama. This enables us to explain the terms Nnra, 
Narottama, and Niriyaija, or Piiriiaottama Applied to Yi^nu. 
A Xara la the uuiueri ns spirit which enters an object; a tree 
which is permeated by such a spirit is a dnitwj-nurayt >>n. 
A Narottama is that which haa in the highest degree the 
character of a Nara, a numcn. [t is easy, hence, to understand 
the doctrine of the Avstaias of VLsuu, or his Identification 
with the sacrifice, for is he not the immanent niimen In the 
rite, the Brahman 3 itself ? A natural extension of intuition 
liy 11i-i■ seers, fo whom we owe our thcologv, is the conception of 
Visutt as the antatyamin, and his close connection as the 
essential clement with a world in which he is immanent and 
which, therefore, is real, and no mere mayo. No doubt such 
a \ icw is possible, but there in plainly nothing whatever to 
give it. a preference over the traditional doctrine of Visnu ; 
on cither theory all his traits can Iks explained, aud on the 
Hew that- hr" is at lust a nature gud u much more plausible 
account of his origin is attainable than on the view that he 
is the immanent iiunieii, found sporadically in many objects. 

Varupa, of course, r eases ti> he a nature god. 3 He is born 
of the numinous apperception of disease in man and beast; 
by the dualism essentially present in such apperceptions the 
sender of disease is also tlue remover of it, and with the 
development of society the god becomes deeply concerned 

1 Mrrrc- nenn»% the tVWHD is derived frmu nit " lie aetivfl ", need of the 

< u " • Keith, ifeJigiMt and Piii ( ^ph s „j t/, c r ef fa, P . icn*. 

* r,v,k -" t,r 0tt “ lllia word With the id™ D f ■■ hewhl ■■ ua 

clcmicw, a of the nunwn. Thu ^h, j 6 . however, quite 

mrartaiD, 

1 See Am Gtfuki gfe* Obfrwc.lilichen, pp. \24 S. 
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with the punishment of sin and the vindication of morality. 
This view is supported by denial that- the Aryans or the 
Indo-Europeans knew ,i why god. We learn 1 that means 
not "sky L ‘ but J ' god ", rntthl dtjaus 1 is the foremanrr of 
Mahadevn, and the name Ekadyd 1 means lie who reveres 
one god ”, not Indeed a monotheist, but a devotee of an 
ixfadcwiit. This is a peculiarly unsatisfactory doctrine, 
and the denial of an Indo-European sky god is clearly wholly 
umieet'^sary even on Profess nr Ottn*s t henry T There no 
reason whatever, even if that account of divine origins were 
sound, why the process of t reating heavenly gods h which he 
admits went on Iater r should not have been completed by 
the period of Indo-European unity, and we would be saved 
the effort to explain away Dvaus r On the other hand, Apollo 
as Apopelloik m brought into dose connection with Varuua * 
an approximation which seems to have little to commend it* 
In the view of Profess nr Otto 1:1 the numinous fancy of the 
Aryans was prone to Fee in the horse and the ox the presence 
of the divine. This in Ills view is the explanation of the figures 
of Dndhikru and Dadhyanc, and o f the A gym s; wc must 
lay Wkie any ^ pin w fTki l”‘oT These names from natural 
phenomena. Dadhitrii is the stallion who brings about the 
production of milk in the mares. Later this figure is given 
the name Dud hi bra van, no longer the horse, but a subject 
which poetesses the horse nr mure* The mi me is significant 
of the development of a imtuen. The mimen is first 
apperceivcd in the horse, hut it is more than the horse ; it 
is not so much that the horse possesses it els that it possesses 
the horde r and it naturally comes to be associated with the 
n%sfc of minima, finally with the Rta itself, the principle of 
natural and moral order, which ia apperceived aa a mimen. 

1 GattJurii and Gatthziltn iJw Atirr, 31 T 103-5, 

1 HV+* x* iS3 t 6 + See a, m t 4. 

a EV. m Yin* SO, 10. 

* IMa l7r/iiAJ 1 ha tfx'ncfilUfcheju p. I9L 

1 fAiffAeil urut GvtihfiicTi der .4n>% pp. 73-6, For ft (iflrrmt vu/vr, sop 
^CeRh, op. cit.j pp. ISO, 100 ; for the ei^ent jiBIs -rain, bco MmcdaniEll, I Wile 
^hunmar, § 177. 
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But the obvious objection to this history is that there is not 
the slightest reason tu suppose that- Dadhikra and DodMkravaii 
have any difference in sense ; the suffix in the latter is not 
*vat t which doubtless has a possessive sense,, but -mn ? to 
which cam hardly lip ascribed any such force* Nor are the 
Aavins horses in the Veda* Indeed, Profnasor Otto traces 1 
them hack to the primitive yoke of cattle in which a nuiueu 
is apperceived by pastoral people to exist , an idea later changed 
to that of steeds. The rueful qualities of the ASvins, on this 
view, are to he traced hack to their capacity to aid man by 
the homdy products ol the ox and cow ; their wondrous 
car y no heavenly apparition but an Apotheke ; its three 
wheels remind ns that a three -wheeled cart is an early 
development from the primitive two-wheeled vehicle. True 
Surra i* their wife in the Rujivdti but tbid must not deceive 
us ; it b a late idea, the product of the tendency to associate 
gods with the sky, though why tikis tendency should arise is 
not clearly explained, In fact, the original idea is of honey as 
the lYpini 2 of the Asyleh. their wife, for the power of a gfd 
Lh hypostasked as his? wife, as in the ease of i^acs m the wife 
of India* The name Klastya is claimed at last to have f.he 
necessary explanation; it refers to the brood noses of the 
Indian cattle. This rather interesting conception is hardly 
borne out by the evidence add tired, the reference in the epic 3 
to the nasatifttm janma ns opposed to the aiidajam jurnati of 
Brahman, for that merely refers to Lhe creation of the iubda- 
hrahmuit by Yispu who blows it out through his nose. The 
epic in a very late passage * calls the As vine eons of Mnrtunija 
horn by exodus through tla-o noao of Samjna^ and hence called 
Nksatyn and Basra. The true sense of Niisatya is presumably 
** healer TT * 

y It is difficult also to accept other of the suggested meanings 

1 Gvtthvtf und OatihJltn tier Arier* pp. 7C—SI. 

1 I btil., p. Rtt; JET., L h I la, 2, Far the ftirmatiem see Macdunell. op. 

§ 103 / 

* .JJuM^ini^ p xii, 54 3d, 

* IHd, xlil, |fiO + IV. I 
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of Yedic divine names. Eudrn, of cmirae, is a mimen T and 
parhaps we are to blne; in the name, if it merino ” howler **/ 
a reflex of the fact that, when man has consciousness of a 
mutton, he tends to hallucinate himself into the belief that 
he hears a strange sound. More tempting, but unlikely, is 
the proposal a to understand nnram m.sti as meaning “ banning 
ghosts Tp , a function which might well be ascribed to Agni, 
while the chief Vratya might well be styled nrfcimsai&Ttiti as 
‘"best of spirit.-banners*\ Vtjtsu and dei» a ’ftI3ce appear as 
uncanny " J Glntweaen ” and the latter are best explained* 
as by the commentator on the AtharmMrai Vpatmad as 
svadeh&pmbhaija dyohnuiruntax, Yet there is really no con¬ 
ceivable ground for banishing the dnyis from connection with 
the sky. and that mxtt has anything to do with flume is 
certainly not probable. Nor is it at aJI clour that the prayer 
to Agni J to destroy the indmdci'u# really means stttonLseh^n 
deva's ' r for the term may perfectly well mean +t those who 
take n\unts ns their gods”, on the analogy of SiStiddrni. 
That the daikkim of the Tluildliist texts is the Yedic Dakjjdiui 
as used of Usas is far from plausible. 3 \ 

Professor Otto makea a fresh attempt 4 to deal with the 
myth of the incest of the sky god with his daughter- perhaps 
which 1ms troubled many before him. He sees in¬ 
geniously in it the tvauJt of the misappefebenriftn of an old 
Drxvvidian 7 conception of a bisexual being (tmmuira), from 
which coroes the world. This being was conceived as Rudra p 
and Kudra is Mahadeva, which in earlier times was doubtless 

1 fiotlAtft urni frtjttheUvn df.r Aritr, p L 30. 

* Up, cil 4w p r 29. Tlii» compound i? Jwdd to ennUin 4^^^. iiut this is 
nnlQtely. 

1 tbiJ.H JK 31. For i-ora “good bw Wn]dr\ Vr.rtjfci/iht-iuft-jt WfirltTbuib* 
I, 310* 

- Kdth. op. cU.., p, 7 d_ Sfm? m\ Tib I 04 t U ; I F 87 . 2 , 14 , 

* OatthfU m nd Guithtilm dtr Aricr. p. M, □j 1. Il is not dear to vliat 
torm reftrents- ia meant. 

1 Ibid., 57, 

That the irlu-nv W m>n-Aryan is not errtflin ; ecu Keith. Op. clt. P pp. 61B, 
^20. That jt ia old DraTidiaa ih ijfipn:J¥rd + and that Mobcnjc-dhTD rrvraia 
l>ravidian cifiiiuitiDn ir |fUTeIt apecnlatiTis 
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Mahadyati, and, when the heaven tame to be called thjau^ 
this led to a fatal raiwDterprctatinrL The old myth, legitimate 
in the case of si bisexual being h was no longer understood ; 
tty has do bisexual coiiHtictions, and instead the meaningless 
legend of relations of incest with his daughter Uflafi arose. 
Is this explanation any more plausible than the suggestion * 
of a misunderstood nature myth ? It involves far more 
implausibilities and large assumptions Again, whilt^ there 
are traits common to Kudra and Wuotnn, it is far from 
probable that in the epithet drape we are to see a parallel to 
the mantle of Wnoton wherein he envelops hinlBclf to make 
him invisible. 3 

The Sfitarudritpt * supplies Professor Otto with much of 
his inspiration and frequently is adduced to aid his argument. 
But it h plain that he under-est fmates the importance of two 
dear facts. In the VedEr l rtoraturc we have the product of 
a time of active religious thought and of a marked tendency 
to pantheistic] conceptions,* find of a period when there was 
widespread belief in the existence and activity of spirits of 
the dead. There is nothing in the litany which cannot bo 
explained when these facts are borne in mind, nothing which 
requires lls to go back lu the making of religion and the 
working of the numinous fancy of primitive man, 

1 The view ((rrff&fftf uthl OQtib&iitn dzr p, 103} tha.1 DvaU& Amira 

tmiinb ‘■‘■{autt ami Goilhcrr M , not SJ Honn?n + the lord , 1 id very 
iEnflnuaihk. 

1 Tbo myth maj 1 m? due to a Dnoloilcia <if the rdatipsss of Dy*uj &nd 
with tfiOfiB of IHmtiff and PrtliLvI; of. hWonfJb V«T« .Vyffefctfj, 
I 3 IVJ i OlMbfTg, 8BE.+ xlvi. 7S ; uoE«a on EY. W i* 71, fi ; I, 61, iMb 
' * foitthf.il W GvitheiUn faf Aritr . p. 61 e TcL, it. B p 10, 1; f,-V. h svi. 17. 
The word deem* to bo n -i Agent nn-Lm from tho efui»tiyff of dtft-; eL har*i 
(PN.)s MaedanslL^ Verfk tffuwimtrr, £ |;sl ( 2 J S 

J t>p. cLt,* pp_ 13T-14Q. Tile Late charmiter of this litany is shown by 
uoripLion of the god T Siva, of the cpilhcl itpirtfin whJeh hi dourly 
ft tftyI b of Ylffltt. Ihl&Hor Otto tiff's n new derivation, the oilmen immanent 
in the Otyan uf kf, ■w , pa bnl thla line no special plausibility. 

Tho HeiLsc was probably IngE even to the earliest Vedic sr^ra. 

1 The treaticircLt uf sm:h idem an toipf tn A F. t (Mfteft md {fotthiiten 
iftr Ar\*r, pp. 147-Lij a aonwiims philosophy miller thnli primitive 

thought, 
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T the end of their edition of Ksemendra's Brhatkathn 




appendix of 78 ifohis, which purports to be the twenty-fourth 
story nf the Vetfilaparica vkhisti It was not found in their 
MSS. but was supplied to them by T + S, Juippusvaini 
from a Tan j ore MS + Speyer in Ins “Studio.? about the 
Rathasarit^agara tk (Frrft. d. K. At, t \ Wt'terisckappnt te 
Amslt i Tthim Y Afd . Lett., N,R. viii F 6, p, 14, n r ]) says that 
he lias “ a strong presumption that this portion docs not 
belong to the work of Kaemetidm T \ That such is the case 
ran bo pro veil conclusively. 

It has not been noted, so far as I ran find, that this story 
is nothing but an abstract of Bfinas KMambari fitted out 
with nis introduction and a concluding riddle to make it 
conform to the plrrn of the Vetalapahravimsa-ti and inserted! 
before the twenty-fourth story of the accepted text. The 
complex plot of the Kiidamban is given with much com¬ 
pression [so compressed t indeed f is the abstract that at times 
it can hardly be followed without reference to the KadambaxI 
itself}, but with very close fidelity to the original. Only 
one or two minor divergences in detail have been noticed. The 
characteristic a t*t ittkuTtt of the original is omitted almost 
entirely p as may be expected in an. abstract containing only 
seventy-eight £fobns. f have been able to find only one 
instance where a simile of the original has been retained. 
This is in verse 13 of the abstract. The mge Jab&li is thus 
described : abjaja im *parah ; in the Kadambarl (Peterson's 
mL, p. 43 r line 20) he Is said to be : njmrnm im naliuasttnam. 

What we have, then, in Hue- pari&ista is a compression of 
the Kadambarl written in Mokm. Schonberg. ui working on 
Ksemcndra T s Kavikatithabliara^a I0fi ? 477-504), 
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discovered that Ksemcndrn had written a Padyakiidamban, 
i,fl* a versification of the KadamburL As no MSS. of this 
work seem tc have come to light, we must depend to our 
knowledge of it on the quotations which Ksemendrs himself 
gives in the Kavikanthahhiirana. These are found in 3. 5, 
3- 10 p 1. 2 k L dp 5. % 6. 5, 5. 13, and of those quoted in full 
by Schonbcrg none are &l6kas. Their metre id enough to 
show that our abstract is not the Podyakadambari. 

The question of the authenticity of the ascription of the 
abstract to Kgemcndra must now he treated. Internal 
evidence is lacking in the story itself, Kaemendra in the 
Brbatkathamahjari was making an abstract of a work now 
lost, the Brhatkntha (whether Guqaif hya'a work nr a reworking 
of that work, is of no importance for our present purpose). 
His method of composition varied considerably in different 
parts of the BrhatkaihamanjarL The FaEcatuntra section 
was cut to tlie bone in the narrative, and no ornament was 
added. In the Yetldapaucnvim£ati section, on the other 
hand, Kscmeiidni condensed less violently, though still to 
a considerable extent., but compensated by adorning the 
narrative with ornamental descriptions. The abstract of 
the Kudnmbnrl shows u treatment similar to that of the 
PfiLHitantra. Clearly, in the absence of any uniformity in 
E^mendms handling of the Brhatkatha, no argument can 
he based on the way in which the Kadambar! was treated in 
the making of this abstract. 

The introductory Uoia that was provided for the abstract 
sheds some light on the problem. Each story in the 
YotalajiancayimSati is connected with the frame-story by 
a veree or several verses describing how the king returned 
to the tree t put the trtfiki- in habited corpse on his shoulder 
again, and set out on the road again to go to the ascetic, 
whereupon the wfala began to tell him another story in the 
series* The monotony of the repetition of these events is to 
some extent lightened by providing a different set of verses 
on each occasion. There U no example in the usually accepted 
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text of Keemendrei where the verses introducing one story 
ure verbally identical with those introducing another. In 
mnst of these verges the wtiifo utters some slight sentiment, 
praising the king's wisdom or attempting to dissuade him from 
further efforts ; these likewise are never identical in different; 
stories. The introductory verse for story 24 of the accepted 
text is as follows (9. 2, 1183 ; the text I give m based on 
MS. unite rials): — 

purnih sfoimihfixihilah praha nirbandho f yath maMfrwte 
hhunkftxi gat vd briyafk rajan no red thdm hithum imu 

The verse provided for the abstract ia :— 
punah damdkasihUah pmha nirhavdho 'yam aha nu tr 
bhuhksm gated irigam tdjan no ced cfolm katMm irpu 

This practical identity [which might prove to be absolute 
identity if more MSS. were used) is suspicious. It seems to 
imply that an interpolator, in inserting the abstract of the 
Kadambari, either negligently or deliberately borrowed the 
Introductory verse of the story which even in his completed 
MS. followed the abstract and had the same verse. 

The MS. evidence also speaks against the authenticity of the 
jxirmsht. It m found in three MSS, that I have read, viz. 
my GQT. 1 0 is India Office Library t Burnell MS. 447, and 
is a copy of Tanjore Palace MS. 4880, Q r a copy ol a MS. 
in India, is very close to G n and, though I am unable to 
ascertain what MS. it represents or even where the copy was 
made, it is evident that it and G stem from the same MS. 
source. T is a copy of Tan jure Palace MS. 10218 and belongs 
textually with two other Tanjore MSS., the copies of which 
I denote by II and S. This group RST is close to the group 
QG h and the two groups agree generally in differing from the 
Nepal MS. P. It seems probable, then, that the pifi.iitfa 
was inserted [perhaps by a Tanjorc scribe) In a MS. from 

1 For n hUI et account uf ilicsc M£fi T *&? my article “ Kitintndm 
^ lavi'\ JAOS r M. * pp. 1&M43. 
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which G- and Q stem, and found ita way also into T from 
the former group of MSS, 

Consideration of the contents of the other versions of the 
Yctalapaneavimlaii clinches the argument against the 
authenticity of the 3 mffiste. Ohio (ARM, viii, I) published 
an '' anonym e Eecen&ion ’ of the Ye tula jjufieaYrri'i gain. which 
he recognized correctly as a prose abstract of Kaememlra’s 
vers ion. This abstract agrees exactly in the subject -matter 
and the order of the stories with Ksemendra s version in its 
accepted form. It contains no trace of the abstract of the 
Eukdaiuharl. Furthermore, Somndcva T s Kathusaritaagurn, 
which is based on the same Erhatkalha as KsemeiuInTs work* 
in its VetalapancavnM&ti has nothing corresponding to this 
abstract. Sivndusa s version of the \ ctakpaicaTi^ati^ vhiic 
it differs widely from the two Brhatkathu versions, him no 
story baaed on the JEadambnzL The version by Jambhahi 
dat-ta differs from the other versions in that it contains 
twenty -five stories told by the rrtfih together with an intro- 
due hem and conclusion giving the frame -3tory ( while the 
other versions have only twenty four stories told by the 
vctala, the concluBian of the frame-story making up the total 
of twenty-five stories Its twenty-five stories include twenty- 
two stories which have their counterparts in the other versions 
and three stories which occur in no other version. The 
plot cf the Kadaniburi is not found in this version. 1 

i\e mav conclude* therefore * thaL the pari&istn was no 
part of Kfemendra's work. Its interpolation wm undoubtedly 
due to the same fact which led Jamhlinladatta to give the 
t^etala twenty-five stories^ viz, the discrepancy between the 
title of the collection (“the twenty-five storieftof the tWdf a M ) 
and the fact that only twenty-four were told by the tetala. 
Tbe interpolated story was inserted at the most natural 

1 My MM J an ,bhjiWmU a - H Yarskxr, of thr Vrtthunnevrttiifall Tl 
^ ll ^ ! at Y a3,L * n cnbdidnsy fur th& ffegrtc of Iktetur 

of I idiJHiphy tud iml yet published) in its mlrudnvJ inn treiitH thin matter 
of the fftertes included in JrathsMstitfi versm 
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place, at the end of the twenty-third story and jiiat before 
the final story to whose riddle there was nu answer. 

.la the MSS. which I have used give a text somewhat 
different from that of the edition. I add it here together with 
textual notes* The few textual difficulties are discussed in 
the notes* The printed edition in general agrees with QT 
against G both in readings and in the Lnehision of a number 
of lines omitted m G. At X lie end T and G omit the riddle, 
though their final verse implies it. and Q and the edition 
supply it* 

■ptinnfi skondhasthitah prdha nitbandhu r yatn ahu mi tr 
bkimkmt palm 6fiytim rnjun no mi ttfeTwt kntham Amu I 
tnan i ra ndlt Ira rusk hoi oyiiw nathubhujuh 
fwtjfirtfiim vidixdihyiiiffdm tpnSpalih hldrtiko 'bhavoi 2 


t&tonai kf. id acid da thane condalapcrf ipul rikd 

updyanlkrtath ratmim dadoH sormridam iulam 5 

nijua krtaphaWiamh m prttUih mxihitkfirh nisi 

woe di fgiS Vi vmt 'm d*vo vindht/afti iff bfnitwh 4 

Ixxyiim patnpattu matin' mododara mi 'utaiftih 

A\tkakoti?riva$o Vi Jitnuh Mlmnlipodapah 5 

tamuh vfddhoiuhtefya 'hath jdtuchinna^atch suiah 

pruaa mkUm h irjlmjn mni&h'ha m rjit ah tj 

tiitem dvujuna&nAui jmkxagarbhSd attujjkiUih 

dhfto 'hath jammmwhoB chmkaitmdhiphaldm^tihhih 7 

t'fcadd mbaravrdtaili mmnipdtair ivo "tkofaih 

l-dnaiM mrpaijdjfdiaih mrmprunibfus^e krte 8 

Mprdjitamtrtfapmtas tetih samdmkijti . 4 dhnaUut 

el'fig mkdra mbanah stkavirah hdttMthk$ayQin 9 


la lotah $foindhotf tUih G, Q ilkftiblo ; ' t/’i ?ri fflflAds Ai t£ Q. b na ctd QT. 
ita ratnirewM" QT + ertlMfothmtkh 0 G, "mtipUrnmtL'k 0 tad.- »whi- 
patik km±_ b T htwmi T ad, G . Q ilb^ibk. 

3b ejw?j^n h IonAd r*j> ’inm rofiuidL mj-rr : enj. 

4 a m iathOm t*Q. b (Atin T. 

M rmdi*frfhilta rtL b Jtrwajlal g fjQ_ 

lib Jj\a jtiMH\ po?\£at&fh yttym ed, B ^anamLh&ii'arj 3 QT F VneAa- 
*■>jtiah G. 

&b UTjyftynAakln ih cd. 

JtAH, Ot^QB^R 1933. flS 
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tdfam ridhdyn mrpmm pabdchddifamaltanum 
fctiitikxiptfijh sukair antam wJdyu jaydnu i $ah 10 

ttham f.u talapaba?Ua rh mbatmiMitan ui cyuiah 
nimy* pniapamdndm punyaie$en& mbit ah 1J 

Iotas ca tatmmh vnatmn prdptem munwiwum 
hdfitandmnti mto "ham krpayd mstapovanmn 32 

jabatif janaka* taxya talrd h fij aja iva 'pa rah 
m &irmn tftfm it ah prdha Mm afohja mahamunih * 13 

st'G&jpii I'd hifitt#nah pdka.ni JftiehSd anahhai'aty axaa 
iri tan rnunayag tn rii ca papracchuf mama cr.y'titam 14 
hrm\d ujjaipity{ikhya puti ramya *stiff uvantisu 
rulhatur ritidtemryanidJidnSnSm im vadhih 15 

tarnpidahhidhas taxyam habh tint ’vammmmh 
devi viliiAamty asya itskaiulma ca fmntmvit 16 

nimpalyatuya 'rtdydh patnydh iokem dtMMah 
xmpne pahjot sa tadmtimm pmm&anlam niAdkaram 17 
mtumvaiy at ha "rumdam ivd *&uta janapriyam 
c&ttdmmfhdarimat awpm candrdpljahhidham sulam IS 

pafm m hihm&msya putfaih prapa manorarnd 
mmrmpaya nanfimanath svapndhjaprdptisficitam 19 

himdrasya "ptavulyaxya jamnydh iammad abhut 
kmujakd pttrahkhdkhyd tambulodalaimliim 20 

f/a u fa rdjyabh istkdrlmh kumdrah so 'ifru iaklitmn 
mrsatnlyam mahdtenah prlJmm bahhrnnm digjayl 21 

fcaddcid vittardkdfUe mnjaydrttil camm $ah 
ahdkijammrntm dru/nja kayam indmyudmhidham 22 

sa drstm kmmmdmtijJmm niamdiarafamkrii 

jiflh.rban nd piditit laugh it a rii r-tpuldyh bhuvot/i 23 


IU QT f ”Aniam l*mh m G. 

JSlLi tula* ca intern *m* Q. foia* iatoamri tn B «L, QT flWfck b mm 
tujkttinwn GT. 

nu BuwiTdi c4- ff tartvvinniiah Q, mrrum vUmifak T* *arra- 


Ub fnuiutjf/D^ rnn^ ]wjir n «L : papm^ha GQ. 

Ida ^rnmriixmvb sd-, ^t^niraLih T fc O d Q illegible. 

Iflft ... 3 ( 1 , Usatyt, Omitted in G. lBb wojtm 'Hi- «i. 

; l k G. b q. 

23» E irf t ed,, "Irim Q. r«. 
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taxmmn arntujf dityMdhva&mttiah kaitdsabkubkpaJi 

prdpd 'cohodammh parser sphali Ih ndusundaram 24 

dsmsifMmh satiluh f aim hi&rdva susmram 

tiunld (ptadkvatum tynktaiaspair dkarnkam mrgaih 25 

galvd sudfirmh so 'past/tfc niltinnukhasimbifje 

kanydm murthttaitm xiimhhoi cuddcamhakaldm im 26 

drstvQ 'pavinayiitdim torn karri m taduimtou Mnaih 

so prccJuij janmavftl&Riam nimtya xvakcdhom purah 27 

m mmna pmha hahso r sU gtnxdhn n'ddJdpalir girau 

fo.maku/e m -mam yaitryom maha&wtfim cijljaml 28 

sarnJt medium tdam tmtm mha samprdptnya itusijd 

diglaii munisfdau kunttiu p c£ nda rBbo frap i tijalait 29 

pmdnrUsuh m me kemie smknrmd divyamanjarlm 
mkura ka\rtvkottmfai ckdavrtlith jaMra cti 30 

tlhuia chafiT{imhv\i/tl tala r ham malur ajnay a 


m 'jftasifam smbhatxinam prdpya kd *ham idath ca trim 31 


tadiyasuAjda 'hhycUja manmathatyaymlu (add 

tathd kathiul fa pad ydtd 1 ham tatpadam tftithS 32 

gQt'vS lyamim priyam drstm taira *ham maranodyatd 

bkatiia priyutahhm te bhlr tm J ty uktd sudMMund 33 

piindurihuh grhltvr f ndmt pretydle. wkapinjali' 

sthilu w smi na sake daham taddhjdno vratma myutd 34 

sufira c itramthakhifo ~$ti gamlkarvetulmh pihtr mama 

vwdirtitfam priya lasya jala kwlamban sutd 35 

tuiju mudduhkhutuhjaimd vimhc niyamah krtah 

Ithh pres iid txxHiayit am sakM taralika ?naija 36 

W smrt im vihh ulaiohayd fadhitt r tayd 

drutiii samkrdntatatpuiii» onidrdpTdn " miyau tumm 37 

pmlar jmtvu mahdiveta tatas taralikagim 
otyantadurgrakum cm saUnm ckmrathaimajdin 38 


24* eyit^ tu fed* for awnyt m b C tthcdilth j pHTtvtim <jT; 

L l fixyti m^ cr-fiund L C, c jUJiyEr«#Hiicr T, ed,+ Q illppible. 

-'■n <ki G + Q. iJ E^iblis-., b ed. 

27a id. for A.jkli ?h. 

Kdtur ki i*d T for MJtfma. 

21a td, [or 

idpdd tfiiiubim T + touya ^eeAzAu m G t y&ldJkitdhn th Q ? ywla ham cd. 

33b akia T + vklti l G ed, F Q IHcgibk. 
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tffi ndhtir mn ri rax m rtjada rmnapm naifdrtk i mi m 
mndrapidam sarndddya jfcaici mbarydn padam payaa 39 

mndraplda r pi gandharmpwre ratnayrke sthddm 
tfifcniSflWffli nmjanayor dadarka pmmadaprutltim 40 

tayoh mkatii ubdkwtavitoka narafotmve 

manah paraxpamprrmi-? utm sytiiatfl im 'bhnmt 41 

pfcmodydimt kumdro thd krpuh smnagmlm ija}jnu 
jWhiS sa&iwihikhrnn pamnme stVpadah 42 


tvarayd nyndaminyubdhim drstn1 praptam vutarh nr pah 
kim vaidampdyq nark tyaklvS namptapto >7 T ty abhartsayat 4^ 
paxc&t sfunye tatrai f va r msthitam ivuw 

wwrmptit/anam dbirnya sukurmstth xaiapa tarn 14 

csmlfapTtltim prabhutii tyakt ttri juvaku t/i mam or ditrjanah 
ithitax tat mi f m ptskp Vi iukapdfJfh iuka m soft 4!1 

kddambarJviyoyiirlah suhrdum dQrmxirfimi m 
candrapidas tarn ant whim prayayau idsanSt pit ah 46 

mahttsmum jortipytz xdxnidhum ft 1 adhom ulch t mi 
iXii^ampdyanavrtt didam aptcchaf 'hrutdc *yi turn 47 

dmxta iva xariwlemm ijayaee ai]?okth m mum 
bukavac oaftikpt nTtah mptma iukatmh Mima 48 

tvam mil ram Hi rijudya pa ti ed ft mohdndhyam uyafa 
irutwii iad dtihxaJiataram candidputo *bhamd t yusuh 49 

kfidu mba ri pnyotft &mtw mahfiscetdstirtimv sthitam 
&iMtd ’bhffayaya a purvamMhitapa patmld&aya 50 

mjkvilaih priifitm drMvd ntoham kddambarl y^yau 
indrmjudham mmaddya patmfckhd 'visa! mrah 51 

tadai m mmm tasm&d 1 idatulkat fotpinjalai 
abkyelya sa mahdhHdih prli-yd pretax laya 'bravlt 5 2 

4 la ’WMf 9 T h "bitkmtarir G ( Q iH^ibk, 

42n 'ihak" T <*L, h rAq &° GQ, 

45b /rutty* I# j*i£ pJ B 
4Bb iT4apii ed_ far man ui. 

4S?i In* T mL» AiM C, Q iUcRib]« ; Ml rd. for Hgat&. 

□tob Jt|A.VS6Ajhtjr<»jffltt ei, tahmfArfTh yaifau MSS.: piirvumrth' 1 QT. 
p&rm*ih a 0 ciL 
51 b mwUnihtM T. 
fi2i ttrvd 1; for 
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f sm< paAcdn mayd dm 

mam ttmm saMnko 'ham mpfas tvat&uhnld 'muna 53 

tfi tftiultfanfftfkfijjtii "j5B "‘'rtiwi fjutftftoxtf aparajummui 
may*! os pruliAapo "jpim /mm «/r? l i l eimh bhai'imjasi 54 
mpm^padki tasi/a pi deham myu xramanduk 
tnodmiiiyS hi fmha&vela jiimata ftitpniir mama 55 

Arutrd *ham etar mmiftiktam pundankapitur tmm?h 
iMa&etaA jmdam gardum jm*vrtlas tatiaikdrpakah 56 

vttmiinifoih khi rmjaid utayu vegma i&hghkah 
dmpan mam jawdagras iurfjihrjnn (mm bkavigyasi 57 

ham nhdJkiti pat it ah kwimd tUmh mnudthitah 
iffflmtfudhtih!iidhah pmphi/t or tntlnlpldasga vahahim 53 

iitffiitnu mtiktamj ;w 'ham fpuxlmtni Awtuk^tu I'r 
i'ufctmii ijttiitdmn tig a hi n~ gufpm njonm rJ kapiiijafofj 59 
Imhmbarhii tubdfiam Or juarh pit*vestin'},] vahnim mlgalmn 
vaf&aim ivd "mrfmh atmlrah pravacu gaytinasthUah 00 

hum camlrnkSaiapuryfiSiv Mmm nihu r mja tiinnjaiM 
amml praptapm ‘yam hhavisytili pads ^am 61 

srtUtwi tad guttihuii kht ai mmAayaAua&itaiaya 
fit j i ifjvj pit !r y~, rtf ptpi pd ricatyd patd 'bhu \ yf t 62 

thiiam Iotas tarn wiliiUfh saka rni/jmrr mkfimn 
piltuffi vdamvatyd m tomphiak samdgeuyau f>3 

vqim-mpijtpi tutiaih gat ah p 1 . t mjarikah ksitdv a yam 
id jdbalikathitam Amiri1 jdtih smrtd mayu 64 

trapiftjah r thn mum etya samaAmsya 'viAan tuihhah 
mahSAvctdsrataam gnat am utlyala 'futm eg at ah immSl 65 
h vJdhm caiiddfojdh na praptah kuisitajmkhinttm 
ttinddhikimjiitfa tatra kfipta 'hatii hemnpunjare 66 

^ “tyipfap* T t =l?iptah p° 0 e*L, Q il%jhlr. 

rnlb raa^d|i» Q. 

R5(v huipl cd, F fcunfrj MKS. ■ r irhnm fiMyu TtvittU] *h0, dikttmadkfat^a 
wafu/rifr G„ dzhtytift i t . . nramandah T, Q iUrrglbl^ b mwlt'fin.iajfi uuik a «l, 

firTli janxiatjtmk ewJ., jarfodmam O ; Jtcm^u mL 

5Sb "tfurfho 'ham miriprnptah fl. 

60b td-im eti, GQ, T orjiiU lin^r 

ttSfc flofttofniv* nd. t mivmyiw* T.. Q, .HQlat/a.^ G. 

b ed. 

^ raw^« r ed,; G wL + *fitrna Q. r = jiitaltH4 (nic) T, 


mi 
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wi vedmi he! urn kena dnuwja 'pdyanlkrtah 

mkene "ftham kathitayd kafhayd saha sd fcmpa 

ksayam tjatjaa snmycm *va smsmeismeralarakS 67 

kadambanm smaran kpba im tdjd srwnfepjn tank 

pnpmccha prdlar dhuya candatlih m f py uvuca tam i>3 

demh kutmidvafikiintm hmh kimkaruhrmjuinih 

katlamban virahmi 9 mimjatam sfmrabafidkam 09 

mfiti* bain pundsnkasya podmd Uikpnir asamiayam 

mimmpdyattatdm ijatak id pad em gutoh iuiah 70 

adyd 'pi oapatah iapabhltgd 'gam parimkfiah 

prdptd randahtd rdjan jartaxparsnhhayda mayd 71 

ify tiktm sd r vUad r ijamn t^jahpi^jaritd'mhard 

jhmk ca dayilr smrtvd jakatnh hihriMdmfcnu 72 

candrdpidah k$am tatmin xalasd vdpfajivitah 

kanihr hddambarhk rakre ratm&ayydnanotthitah 73 

pundankas ca tat kale nirgutns candramandaldt 

fmhd&vddih mnmbJigctya cakre ha rpmdhdpit. dam 74- 

haiimrifmrathdv ctya gandJmntddhipait fatal 

duJiitroi eakmluh pntyu viral tAxa w maSgah m 75 

katkaijiivr. *ti vdalah ptipmceha va^tidhSdhipfxm 

anurdga dh ihih kumja raja rm etexu hithyaidm 76 

rajt 1 tam uvadtn mange ca^drdpido 'nurdfpvdu 

mhfdvrttdiilam akarnya gasya eeta$ lot lit phntaf 77 

tii Srtrimi wt.dfo galm pitnar alanibata 

nrpa y pi tam grhttm prdydd aiutamkramoh 78 

OHb Idm nrq*n w ed. 

Wh tmwatewtkma T p MtmmbaTrihatkH G, *mam*itn4*n ed, + Q Ilkgibk- 

70» pudma F ann%i cd. 

72» tejap 1 <d_; a i*tr* G. 

74a *hiU nit" cd., "JgJmfr* MSS. 

7rib B rfrt%dfcn ed_ T r "in ram vdbhrt* 0. Q Llk'gihle, 

7fi 77 are In Q «L only; TSh u in GT onl_ 9 . 

7fta cd, tor twAMdA*. 

77a nfiftirin «L for Qtwdan* 

77 Q illegible from n Jraj gfr through b cH,». „„>{ reads far the end 
nf I) fgr^a-sTjA-itlafji. 

7Sa ii?v litTflff ™a v€i a Gw 



Coins of the lLkhants of Persia 

Bv RICHARD BURN 
(PLATE X) 

J 5T 1930 the joint aitdircologtcai expedition of Oxford 
University and the Field Museum, Chicago, examined 
the extensive ruins now known as Abu Sudaira, three miles 
south-east of the centra! tnound at Kish. Mr. Beit linger 
excavated this site at his own expense, A large city was 
discovered, which, although it contained, no truces of Accadi&n 
culture, is of interest us being in the style of the Ilkhant 
rulers of Foreia and Mesopotamia. This attribution is CTif-irclv 
confirmed by the coins found on the site, which have been 
placed in the Ashmoleftn Museum, Oxford. They number 
altogether lLK) (and some fragments), of which two arc silver 
and the rest copper. Unfortunately they are in a had state of 
preservation, and only about a third can be ascribed to definite 
rulers with some certainty. The earliest is (1) a sum 11 cop p-r 
coin of the Khalifas (wt. 32 grains 1 -75*) T but neither the 
mi [it nor the date can be read, Next in order is (2) a copper 
coin which Mr. Thortmm, who has examined part of the 
find, suggests may be a coin of tlir- Seljfiq ruler Kaiqubad 
{am, *516-634) (wt, 33 grains* *85"), and the attribution, 
though not- certain, is approximately correct so fur as period 
is concerned. 

The remaining coins which are capable of identification 
belong to the IlkhanI rulers of Persia and ^Iraq. They may 
be classified as m the table on p, 832- 

All the rulers of the regular line are represented except 
Giiikhatu (090-4)* and Axpu and Musa [73G). In addition 
there are coins of Muhammad Khan and Sui&iman Khun, 
two of the later puppets act up by rival generals. 

The history of the Mongol rulers of Persia and + Iraq is 
well-kuow'n. In the middle of the twelfth century some of 
their troops had been called in by the ruler of Khwamziu 
to help in his rebellion against San jar, the last great Selplq 
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Ifing, but, the dynasty of Khwimizm was short-lived and fell 
before i-tif- savage raids of its former helpers. In the Erst 
quarter of the thirteenth century Chingiz Kha n devastated 
northern Persia. It was his grandson Hulagu Khnn who 
returned south of the Oxus in I35fi and pursued his career 
trf conquest and devastation through Persia and ‘Iraq, racking 
Kagh diid and put ling to death the Caliph, and sustaining no 
check till 12G0, when he was defeated in Syria hv the 
MamehlkcB of Egypt. 


Date of reign 


A.H. 


.5 

M 

654 

HulagG + 


1 

6G3 

Abaqa 1 


4 

oeo 

Ahmad . 

. i 


685-690 

Arghun » 


2 

694 

Baidu , # 


1 

C94 

Ghlziin Mahmud 


2 

703 

Utjlitu . 


7 

716 

Abu Sa'Id 


10 

im 

Muhammad Khali 

, i 

1 

740 

Silluiman Khan 


1 


Doubtful 


4 


2 33 

Tlie dynasty of Ilkhanls thus founded acknowledged the 
supremacy of the great Khun and lasted nearly IOQ years 
before rival generals began to set tip puppet rulers and divide 
the lunch Though the Mongol* were pagan, Chingiz Khan had 
been tolerant of both t hn&tinmty and Islam, and the coins of 
th^e rulers even before Ahmad, third of the line, became a 
Muslim, bear the kalimj. Anri although their massacres 
^tre almost incredibly brutal, they selected from the survivors 
men of talent ag their nnulsters and patronized learning in 
all its existing branches. Their coins arc thus not without 

Name* ajf* tra.naJi1i-fn.teU ftum the Coin in^cript laris; lit.era.rv funus 
fKrinctiraeft vmy. 
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taste, and except- for those which bear inscriptions in Mongol 
character, arc usually inscribed in Arabic. Hey present 
a great variety of types, and Lite influence of the Persian 
ministers who served the Ilkhanfs is marked by the Shi'a 
formulae used. 

In a few years alter the death ol Aim Said, live minor 
dynasties ruled m Persia and 'Iraq till thirty years later 
Timur swept all a wav. 

As all the later coins which can be deciphered belong to 
ihe Ilkhame p it is reasonable to suppose that they were 
deposited soon after the latent dates of the rulers whose namra 
[ire [oinirl on thenx Muhammad Klmn was killed in 736, 
tsud 8nlaimfm, who married Sat? Peg, usurped power in 740, 
The find was thus probably buried between 1310 and 1350. 

Ten of the coins show the place of mintage. Five were 
struck at Baghdad, three at Hi 11 a, one at Su[faitia h and one 
at Suit&nla or Shlriiz. From the fact that nicest of these coins 
were struck in the neighbourhood it may be inferred that 
Ahn Siulaira was a place of small Importance with little trade* 

W idle t in.' robs add nothing ho the ]xditical history of the 
dynasty, they are valuable in extending the knowledge of 
its numismatic importance. The silver loin of Ahmad, 
with Mongol inscription, is not represented in the British 
Museum h which also has no copper coins from the Baghdad 
mint of fTidagU. Baidu, and Abu Sa'id, The same mint is 
found here on the silver coin of Muhammad Kh an resembling 
Ip M.C. 280, the mint mime on which Ls obscure. While the 
Persian title of padishaft or hiidxteitt was hitherto known only 
,in ^oins of Abaqa and Arghfui, it now appeals to have been 
borne by Ghastan Mahmud also, Other matters are noted in 
the descriptions of the coins which follow. 

W eights have been shown in grains and size in decimals 
of an inch. The coins of this series in the British Museum have 
not been weighed, and most specimens in this find are in suck 
floor condition that it is not safe to base on them the scheme 
adopted by these rulers. 


coins of the il kh anis of Persia 


334 


3, KoiAftC 
654-6B3 

Bag^dful. Date doubtful. 

K 

■ * Kali rna in pentagon. 

JT Margin illegible. 

a'jli 


: : \ ‘ - rE. Wt. 59. ‘35. 

Margin illegible. 

Tlte last two Hues on the obverse may read jw> < 

^ j, but tliia is doubtful. The cuius differ from 

B.M.C. No. 33. 


4—7, Ah ao a 
6S3H580 

Date and mint illegible, Rectangular. 


^y\ 

jJ*. IA1 


4)1 j 

■* r h * 

Margin f 


Mar ^ n ? Keet, M. Wt. 76. -8 x -7. 

69. -8 x -8. 

62. -75 X -75. 

60. *8 x *75. 

Three similar coins are almost defaced, but one has 
V* ^ lH Iwlow the Kali mu, Of. B.M.C. Ko, 58. A fourth 
(wt.. 6.#, 9) has Op^| and jt. Coins of a rectangular 

shape are not mentioned in B M C., but No. 27 (&), p. 25, 
of the Constantinople Catalogue (a.h. 1318) is of this form. 
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8. Ahmad 


my-s 

In Mongol L’liamcterB— 

Khiighaim 
(f djamgha 

Ahmadu J 

dcledkegiiliik 
sen. 

Margin illegible. 


411 

VI Ail V 

4 * 41 V 

a]JI 


Margin illegible. 

JR. Wt, 32, -9. 

Tiiia silver coin of Ahmad, Erst read by Mr. Tborbum, 
appears to be unique, [PI. X. 8 *] 


Ko mint or date. 


9. Arghun 


In Mongol letters— 

Kh ftgftnn 

darngha 

Argluinn 

deledkeguluk 

U>Aj' 

Margin ? 



4>l 

VI 41 V 

4<> Jj-u 

^w*wL-« J 


JE. Wt, 67|. -9. 

[PL X T obverse.] 

The inscription o n obverse is identical with tlmt of n no ni be r 


of silver coins (ef. B*M.C. 6©) t but the name does 

not appear in Arabic letters in the only copper coin with 
Mongol inscription in the B1L (No. 80). 


10 

? Kalinia In centre. 

Margin illegible, 

JE. Wt. 58, 9, 


Mongol inscription. 


m 
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11. EaTdu 


ti M 

Mint BaghdM* Date { 


In Mongol characters — 
Klngftmi 

dnrogka (minister) 

Badnin 

ddedkcguluk 


Kalinm In circie. 


Margin. . . . jL» , , , 

M. Wt. 57. -eg. [RX. II.] 



C.’f. B.JL SBu, which haa no mint. 


12-13. ftTiAZAJT Mimf frn 
694-703 

Mint and flat* illegible. 

(?) jjU sbA Halima {i m Fntflgnn) . 

j l '^l Right 

Above 
Left kIl 
Below 

Two specimens. m. 61. 60. -8,-9. [R1.X.13.J 

Llif- word? <i) -iJJ, widt h appear on moat of the copper 
coins if Ghiiaan Mahiiu*],! m are not visible. The title 

*U4, which is clear, is used there only on coins of 
Abagha, but TSesonhnusen notes that it also occurs on a coin 
of Arghun (Collection of General Konniroif, p, 27>, and Xo, 82 
(l>. a9). Constantinople catalogue, records it on a coin of 

— ll " JLn Mahmud. The name appears to read jlji instead 
of jljle. 
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14. UuaTtu 

Tavne 

Mint Shiraz or Suit an iy a. 

In frame af uncertain skipe. In circle. 

! ill. 

jiU-jl 

* 

4jjl jA± 

Margin illegible. 

Below the word oh reverse is the letter t- or £ 

followed b y other letters, which may be part of Suitably a or 
Shiraz, The type differs from BJtf. 165 and 170 P 


At 

aJ 


Margin Illegible. 
^E, Wt. m. 8. 


15 

Mint and date illegible. 

In octagon with curved aide:n. Kalima and below. 


< Ltl Jj Jf- 


UJI iU . . 

w* itW 

<U1 -di. 


M. Wt 51. 9. 


Cf. B.M.C. Add. 15% r . IDG, 


Mini: anti date illegible. 

In circle surrounded by dots. 

(?) jUJUl 

Lion passant to right. 


1C 


In square, 

y\ <ii v 

^ 4in 

an j yj 

Margin illegible. 

M. Wt 38. -9. 
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17 

Mint and date illegible. 

(?)<- jL li-«1 Kalima in square. 

M “S inilfe E ibte - 

Lion to left. Setting sun 
above. M. Wt. 23. -8. 

CL B.M. 102. 


IS 


No mint or date. 

In small circle, lion passant 
to left. 

Margin (read from outside) in 
bold letters ... i-C ljii.... 
Not in B.M. 


In small circle, sun radiate. 
Margin as on obverse 




JE. wt. 29. '75. {n. X, IS.] 


19 

Id qua trefoil, ? Euiiius in area. 

U£U1 Margin ? 

LJl iU ftcYl 

■ - - usH^j 


I JE. Wt, 31 . - 9 . 

31 r. Tborburn suggests ttut the third line! contains the name 

20 

Mint and date illegible. 

In qnntmfoil* Kalimsi in square* 

- - - 

Li jd*- k m m 

Smu radiate. 

Margin ? 


Wt + 29. -8. 
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Mr, Thorburo reads the obverse doubtfully as jd, 
but the raime yiLi-j 1 seems clear. *Tlic first word of the 
third line may be jlLL,. 


Baghdad. [7]3{?)1. 
In waved lozenge. 


21. Abu Sa‘1d 
716-736 

Illegible. 


. . . Yl 

... jJsi- 


Margin . . . j Jo.1 
Not in B.M. catalogue. 


M, Wt. 57. m. [PI. X, 21, 
obverse.] 


22 

Baghdad. No date. 

Figure of bird or animal Kalinin in circle, 
under arch. 

Margin. 


t£o jIj 


Above 


+ Right * 

y\ (7 ptc) VI M m 46 1 

This coin has probably been double iitruck* but the original 
mi predion caanot be deciphered. 
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Mint ITilk ('}. Date(?). 

In octagon 

‘tLt* 

jJitV! jikUl 1 

Alp- w ' W 
<J^ 

Margin ? 

Mint! Date 732 (!l). 

In small circle* Inscription in 
two titles, very doubtful. 

The second lino begins 

with ■■■=-, which might 

stand lor - . . ^ in ^ ^ 

in which ease the first line 
would be a mint name,, 

or or it msxy 

be the initial 

letter of jU-p n nd the fust 

line would be -W jjI. 

Margin j . 

<i Ua«- * 

■ T -* 

Mr. Thorbum reads j?JoJ 
for cither reading. 


23-5 

Solomon's seal. 

In centre <111 

" Jj Jr 

In angles Eilima, 

M. Wt, 48 . * 9 S. 

37* -a. 

44 , * 9 . 

[PI. X, *23.] 

Iji curved pentagon 

an 

Jji 

Margin 

* ■ ■ 3 j J^, y) - * * 


M. Wt, 18. -8* 

lur an'! there it* ground 


’ T1 “ ““ “ “ ,ettr u " <™ en ' n - Ijnift Lb know.. Ad A Biker * n d e0 pwr 
nnEkt of tUjastii, hut is now-lor Abu Said. 
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27 

Mint ? Date Tn. 

In watT circle. Kslima in square. 

jLLLJI Above 

J>1 Sight 1 

Below lion passant to right. „E. Wt. 31. -‘i. 

In B.1LC, the only copper coins of Abn Sa'irl with a lion 
(Nos, 264-5) show lion to left, not to right. 


No mint. Dote 7 x x. 

aiLui 

Lion to right. Star below. 
Not in B.M.C. 



28 


Killinia in square. 


Above 



Bight 1 »■ 
M. Wt. 46. -9, 
[PL X, 38.] 


29 

-an 

? 

Marg in illegible. 

M. Wt. 26. *7. 


No mint or date. 

In ornamented nrtugn 

jlkui 

A -- 

*.0- jdi- 


an 


KaUinu in square within outer 
circle, 

III upper segment ^ *)], 

JfL Wt. 43. *85. 


A broken coin. Heading of obverse uncertain, but the *:om 
resembles BJ1 2?4. 

1 !Hr* Thiirtum *u£gpstr. ^1 ^ I Ll_l 1. Tbo type appears to be 
unpu 

0tmiam 1933, 54 
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31, Mueam m ad Khan 

73(^3 

Baghdad, 738. 

In scalloped border with nix 

In scalloped border without 

loops. enclosed in circle, 

loops t in circle, surrounded 

surrounded by dots. 

by dots. 

J 

i v ir 

p jWUI g. 

^ till lit* 

*JJI 

„ vi in v 

% <?,>. <a '{ 

* ^ % 


411 J y~J 
jU 

.B. Wt. 20§, *75. [PL X,] 


Cf. B,M. 280, i"be mint nn which,, however, is not legible. 


Mint illegible. (7}38. 
In circle of dots, 

<Lp 

^ jlLLJ 
*L Jhi\ 

~ <? aCjU) jJU- li 


32 


In small circle. 

*a 

Vi *}} V 

JU=- 

^*AJi J 

Margin illegible. 

jE- Wt. 231. -75. [PL X.] 


Tliere is no coin resembling this in B.M.C., and tie laqab 
is not found on coin a in the B.M., which present only 
^.U! and Jj 1 *, 11 lor Muhammad Khan. 
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33. SuXJtfMAN K MAN 


In circle It If-) 



Margin ? 


Kot m B,M. 


743-4 

In small circle. Bird, (? Pea¬ 
cock to right.) 

Margin „ . . JUr- „ „ . 

M- \Yt, I8J. G. [PI X.] 


3L Anonymous 


Mint SuJtaniya. N T o date, 
Ln circle, surrounded by dot^ T 
cnclosef] in double plain 
circle with another circle 
of data outside. 

uu 


Ka ii nu t in KQff. 


M. Wt.5. -75, [Pi. X T 34,] 


There is no coin like this in BjVf.C. it has no trace of the 
name of a king or date, Kuft letters are found on coins of 
Abu Sa'id, tf. BJf.C. No, 173. 


35. ! 

No mint. Date [6J87 [? 9], 
in circle : Goose to left with Illegible, 
bead turned back over 
body. 

Margin j (or . 

^ Sf je. wt. is. *55, [Pi. x, m, 

■ 1 * W‘ k obv.] 
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Kftlima. 

Margin illegible. 

s& i 

Kajima* 

Margin illegible. 


JE. Wt. 35. *9. 

The coin has the appearance of being double struck. 


Centre illegible. 
Margin 

37. 1 

Centre illegible. 

Margin 

aE. A quarter of a coin* 


160 



JRAS ms. 


I'mtb X- 






35 OBVERSE 


i 

r 


! Tv fmw p. H4. 









Specimen of a Khambu Dialect from 
Dilpa, 1 Nepal 

Bv STL’ABT X. WOLFKSi'KX 

nWTv language specimen here reproduced was brought in 
to nr- while in tlit Darjeeling neighbourhood in 1931 f 
having been taken down in the recently revived Limbu 
alphabet by un educated Limbu, by name Iman Singba 
Chcmjnng, 1 direct from the dictation of the speaker himself. 
Though pressure of work on other language* of the 
** pronominaliEcil * group prevented my seeing the actual 
speaker, who was ofi in another part of the hills. there is no 
difficulty in placing the dialect with its nearest relatives in 
the fLirigui&fic Surv^ff. It is, without doubt, a form of 
RuugchhenbEing, and a near relative of Waling. To the 
former the fAnguitfic Survey was able to devote, through 
lack of material, only -some two pages,® to the latter, for the 
same reason about a page ami a half,® no specimen Ijeiog 
available in cither ease, I, therefore, give what follows as 
il small supplement to our knowledge of this little-known 
form o! speech ^ 

1 VilJagr- ftlioat 7 miles WNW* of Hhojpur, in the TnJxsil of Bhojpur 
(Nn. 4, Ea*b|. Sec VanfiiUart, bi Gnrk.ls«‘i> " (/feiulbeGfrr jbr / ttfuvn Arwqfi, 
TiiknUfl, 1*11,1, p m ridT [unci 100), 

s \ am indebted to tbi* -amr young mmm tor much iuJa m i tiim of a 
linguirtk nature,, hi :>E h upon bin nwn lanjpiJiipe nml si]kcm othert of thr 
Nepal |Tr^ I found him a. must careful worker. The present specimen 
wm first taken down in tht- Limbu script only, then again, independently* 
in thin Ratine i^ript with an inter] Lnra-r English Uuukti^ Then the two 
Tensions in the Ufttbu refipt wen collated. eometed, and lacked over 
iL^ikin with thr original speaker mA to the* meaning, thr whole ln'in** then 
rewritten, ■checked once uicjiyv imd finally bronpht in to mr. We then wpiat, 
oTe-r it together, clearing up any doubtful pointa- 

* Vo]. lii, |?t. i pp^ 360-1. 

4 Yol. ail. pt. h pja. SJiT-S- 

4 The only origin*! material deling with what the Surrey 

terms the " Minor Khambu DiaEpclH amnnj^ which that ™W etjecuaaion 
iflonga, is that p^iMnl by B, H- HodpsOrt, firnt in the Jaurttnl nj 
_4 ji'-d/u: Society of £j>hmjql. vuL nvi {1657b then in his JJ i*rdfane«-iu £i«fl 
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Pabjlble of the Prodigal Sow 
WT-ua ha‘hah tt-ca-si ym-ha-nd-St. A-Sa 


suns 

n 


were 


Son 


Ah* 

One man (of) two 

A-bi-ft-pSA a-pd Is “d-p5, a*-j&o dyim-tok-ha 
younger father (to) .nuid " 0 father, my share 

tih-kd |MW" A-cu pddi yah-#* <hjtm^d,\-na 
rao * His father wealth shares into 

hu-ku-paSt. A id nAn-n^pS-S J ku-m a-Sa^d » kti-yfi-kl 

divided. Son younger fite share taking 

to-**- S&f^iAd fQuS* mS-tfi-kJ 

fur off went. That country in gamble playing 

a-ydn~m Kd-rdhkd mAd 

his wealth threw away. That (time) that country in 

whidkwd lu-wa. MS-kd ma-na jjfci ***** mdkd 

famine occurred. That man hunger feeling that. 

tfnjd t&pah Him Ad & hUd-A kdrd. 

country (of) big house at food to wort and heg went. 

Ma-ka Ifim-da-d to-pdfi ma-nd^a mdkd ma tla hah ldd-A 

That house of big man that man pigs feed 

vStda. BSk can-td-im-ld m-d mSt-tu-kJ 7t ^kd ma-m-S 
sent. Swme feeding while hunger suffering that man 

*** ™ ’»% tdnAin. .¥*«-* j bSk hdA-tna-hd-kS 

p lg s food to eat wished. But pig* owner of 

ye-ru. Kdn-kT ma-kd ma-nd unl-tdn-ein 
afraid being to eat not could. Then that man thought 

Sflrilb hTwt S t^' ^ ^ PP - J79 - 2!;V Rfingnl.htol.ang in briefly 

V? ^ in both of lhe«. BniMiag npon Hadg^o, W. \\ Hunter c&Z 

Wvu| llflra hie Compand MsW# of the Inngut,^, of hUhuvl 

H "J k - 4j,la - bnndon. I&tW. ,hd in (be lSl. t V ..J ijj Z i L ’MJT-i 

D f Ua» dial™*,ta^doaihe^o^ mhctthj 
thu, no malermie »sin to I* a vui I n lie. 

I S. HT5I AAJp. 

1 N. /««u. 
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am-pa-o film-da kok fitl-jwa kv-b'dk^-tid 
my father’s house in rice to eat much 


{olf-na ; 
find {[) shall 


ait-ka fr-d& aa-nta mti-na-iid, 
I here starvation (of) dying am. 


Htin-lo aA-ka pjtk a -vd 
Sow T arise will 


lon-itS-kl atn-po-d khit-dd Rdf-no. Nen-kl 

run away will (and) mv lather’s house (to) go will. Then 

Ion '* S-p3 afi-kd am-fro bu-fit pdf 1 

say I (will) "0 father I thee before sin 

mu-tt'iiit, wNw-ffM bii-aU pap 1 mu-wdii, 
have committed, tiod before sin have committed. 

aii-id dm-cd o-i-aa ma on ; aA-ka din-kd 

1 thy son so to be called not am (T); me thy 

cdt '-tnd da md-van-nd". On mlt-fan-cm-kl ><>6-k3 -tnu-itd 
separated son malte ”, This thinking that man 


pis-ini loH-id-ki u-pa u-Jd kS-rd. U-pa-d u-aa-a 
arose running his father towards went. His father his son 

Raft-iw tok-td-kd Idm-til UtAu-kl Mp-HUa-wa 

coming seeing road in going (him) embraced (and) 

nunvu-tm IdkAd-tm m&td. iidn-kl nio-ko vta-nd-d 

joyfully kissed did. Then that man 

H-pd-a Sail m%-td ddm “tl-po an-kd dm-kd 

his father (to) coming did said “ 0 father I thee 

bii-sit pap 1 rnS-HWH. m-naonu tu-sif pap 1 

before sin have committed, God before sin 


ntu-frsn, nn-in dtti-cti d-i-#o md tin, Ah-fU I 

have committed, I thy son so to be called not nm. Me 

dm-hd cut 0 -ntd da md-teaii-nd." ASn-Ja ii-pd-S ari 1 
thy separated son make, But his father other 


1 X, TPl 


* N. tt* ntu. 
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Muiar lo-dl " ff-nj/jA* tlf° ta-ra-?mm-kl hum 

servants asked ** new dotliee bringing put 

tfi&-Id- ?■ m .'ii, cu-kfi-m-mil-da cdk-J- tfid tt'd-id-1* u m. a - hi h dd 
upon (him), finger on ring put f feet on 

JvttS* pu-ud-imm, iu-S jnf-cd se-rd-ntftti. Kdn-B cam 
shoes put, (and) fat calf kill. Then eat(ing) 

niih-nd-md mun-nc, dd-ud-kl o-h§ a/nfa 
drinking merry let (us) be. because this my son 

ini'jii la-m-ta sd-d o kdnld-ki-(d m \ 

lost who (was) come (back has), dead who (was) m saved T \ 

Kddtfft fit p-suh Sq m-pd-Hd-dd yun-dh-yaM, 

That time (at) elder son field in was, 

A -tidm-pak klmdd ld-m-ndrld lem caBdn id-id 
Evening (in) house to coming while house near from 

k'im-dd cd-md lu-wd Mk-m d lu-wd e-mi. Md-sd-u 

house in singing sounds dancing sounds (he) heard T He 

akdd jmukar 4 frd-fU-H 11 B~rmu-mu-ydh Jiha-dd ydntnd-ki" 
one servant calling M Happening house in what (is) vt 

sd-nu, Naukar^d yan-nd 4i Am-m M td-yim-cd, 

naked, Servant replied Thy brother come having, 

dm-pd-Q cu-§ j?SVa sd-ru-k1 ai-md dun-md 

thy father fat calf killed havin g eating drink big 

mii-mu-yan # O-kd dutn e-nu-ki a-r'l fup->'t7ii 

merry making (is ) ft . These words hearing son elder 

i 

Mi c ni-ita ru-a. Kim-da Hdt c -tnS cfm-ti f. A-pa 
vf-ry anjrry became. Home into to go refused. Father 

latn-su bi-tt-i I fen-fu son-tH, Nm-ki a-ca 

road in come having (him) enter (to) entreated. Then non 

* N. lTHrj senior. 

1 N. SpTT /iiiftl. 


■ x, »nrt r 

1 X, ?ftqiT nantrtr. 
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fiflj p^gSftrS tf&ft -n a ** Ka-no / an-kd on-tu-lo Jca-ud-nen 

elder said ” Behold ! 1 si i long thee with 

dm-ku d%-cdh afi-ku na-fztk 

staying (while) thy commands 1 never not 

mu-yak-hu, Kd-na an-kd t/u-tm Mk-cfi^i (tk m 

diaobeyed, (Yet) thou my friends (with) 

yaJt-a-M wtti-ieci-idii- i/uH-ma-hl nk-tdk jAf -cd ru-d-ah\ tntht 
merriment to make even one calf fat not 

}Mf-yuk C 'iw* Nthi-kl d-Jcd dm-cd xip-pd ha-sd ydh-fa 
gavest (me). But this thy &on all wealth 

cd-mu-kl Ul-ijvn wL Kd-ftd tcd-sS nT-tn-dd pU®-£d cu d 

finished having come hus* Thou him for calf fat 

&i-ru-kT nun-nu-md iti-rml-tjfti Nin-B a-pdd 

killed having merry are making s % Then (the) father 

yan-Ttd il Tup-mil-pa ait-h in mtin-H ydn^d ha-saii da-san 
paid 11 Elder son (the) me owned wealth all 

Hm id fin* Nun-nii-n mj iedn-nu-md mUMin din-ne. 

thine Is* To be glad rejoicing making good (it) is. 

ZJe-aa md-lok &-id dm-itl cu uui-m-m 

Because this thy brother lost who (was) 

td~m-M *HI d Mm-td'ki-la, 

come (bark lias) (and) dead who (was) is saved. 

For comparison with allied dialects on which such 
observations are offered in the Linyuislie Survey [vol. i, pt* i). 
t he following may be gathered from the above. 

Pronunciation 

The language possesses so-called 4 'checked finals corre¬ 
sponding cataetly to the same sounds heard in dialectical 
Tibetan They are bene written k u and t u , The following occur i 
In k°: uJf " one " aktdb « one ”, dy£m-tak c -M “ share ”, ke- 
bar-tid « imush^ fSP-Aa “ find (1 can) ", Mb “ v*ty ", pub -M 
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“ arise (I will) ", man pat'-yuk'-ka u not gavftit (thou me) ". 
Inf 3 (in addition to the last example) :^£ut Q -md 11 separated ", 
tif “ clothes ** r pif^a “ calf Kdt-md 11 to go + \ and JSnf-m 
" go [I will) ” 

The Indian cerebrals t (Z) t d (T) f and r (TJ occur, but it 
i* doubtful if they arc original to the language. Probably they 
have crept in from Nepali. The same is probably true of the 
aspirated sonants f (X. ¥J) and (K. *T), assilao (except in the 
case of prefixes) of the indeterminate vowel here written a 1 (aa 
in " America *'), the Nepali Further than this it only 
remains to observe that d represents the sound of a in German 
Mann, not that of a in English pan. 

Prefixed 

These occur with substantives and are of two hinds :— 
(a) pronominal, ((*) non-pronominal. 

(u) The pronominal prefixes are of the following forms :— 
1st person an-, as in uii-£d " my son ” and um-< as in ant pa. 
am-pd “ uiv father”. The latter form m probably for aii- 
inider influence of following p. but the specimen gives llh 
nothing ilcfinite to decide the point. Second person dm-, 
as dm-£ii 41 thy son", dmpd "thy lather *\ Third person 
u- T as u-pd "hra lather”, a-cd "hisson ”, and a-, as in a-yin-fa 
" Ids wealth In the case of the 3rd person we seem to meet 
with u used as an independent element in the sense of “ liim ” 
(accusative} in w-pf7 n-dd " his father him towards 

(h) As a non-pronominal prefix of no apparent meaning we 
have «- ini— a-ldh “foot", a-nam-pak 11 evening f * 3 a-dd 
iE yon ", a-pd ** father T \ Certain Nepali words taken into the 
language also appear to be provided with this element, as 

1 marRti Li mm M m Ebna probably for is agTmwmt with Tbilmi 

mi. Tibetan mi+ etc, ThtTc nppfmEla, in fact, to bo mmm tendency for a cknri 
F, mr f T to interchange? < fur within the dialect ben? under (Hmiidentbfl w<* 
have both ft. ml fft-fei " i ", nmJ in Limbu both nri-pii (LSI.I nhil 

lti-?d h the Utter tuning thf mare wwa\ awarding to my mfnnnimt.4.. In Ibu 
&qaQ tht« towtL wtcthiT a or I is probably a mciminielum prefi m, tbe original 

prunoi.ui baring been nr some fueh monc*ryllflb]e. 
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a^a-ga (N. AffR bhtif}) “ share ,f , a-nyfik (K. W^JT nayat ) 
“ new It ig probable that this prefix corresponds to Tibetan 
non-pronominal tw V 1 , BfforB irocutivfis there ipjears to 
be a distinct prefix a-, as in H-po " 0 father . 

SUBST A N'TTVEi* 

Gender does not seem to fie specially marked, though the 
material* are insufficient to establish the point. 

Number, which, theoretically, in this language takes three 
forms—singular, dual, and plural—is largely un indicated, As 
against the unmarked singular, however, the dual sometimes 
suffixes ns in ha-bSh a-cii-st two sons . The plural in 
the specimen seems to be un indicated, the substantive 
standing in singular form. Thus b<ik is pig < or pig' 
tit 3 “clothing” or “clothes'", a-ldn “foot’ or "feet , 
jiitla M shoe ” or “ shoes This is probably due to the fact 
that- number is also indicated in the verb, and a dual or plural 
verb still makes its meaning dear even if the substantive is 
looselv used in the singular. It is probable that in u-pa-5 . . . 
naukarJJ t*ii “his father . . . the servants asked the 
avstem is logically worked out in the dual -&7, in which both 
verb and object stench This, however, is not at the moment 
certain. 

Case relations are fairly regularly shown. Both nominative 
and instrumental appear to suffix a * ft ^ a ; 

ha-hi-jxi-fi “ his father . , . divided (the wealth) “ x a-ia 
(up-a&ii-a tpiit-na "the elder son said Elsewhere, no suffix 
hs employed for these eases :— CUp-sdn ra rdpa-fta-da phf 
dii-yd)i “the elder son was in the field " , l : a-na . . . «««- 
nS-mti tri-wu-y™ “ thou ... art making merry 

The locative takes -da, as in nu5-i'o f«W« that country 
in ", a-fmWd ** feet upon ”, Bm-da " house in 

i See Ibr writer's fiullirus of TUxtu-Burma » l.imjinstic UurpMagj,. 
§ W fp. m. anil 5 64 (for Kuchin). ( 103 (f« ihe Bodii ami N3g* 
ij 18C,-a (for Kuki-CMn). and S £ III (tor Runncse], 
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The act illat ive appears to stand unmarked :—md-ko ma-nd 
. r . Jut-tv " that man * * * (lie?) sent r \ naulcar hutv-kl 
11 calling a servant 

The genitive is built upon the locative in -da by adding -o. 
ma-kd Rhn-tjd-5 to-pith nm-nd l * that house of T the big man 
{i.e. owner) M T or m constructed with -6 alone am-paro Kim 
,L uiy father's house *\ Elsewhere the genitive is by position 
only — probably the oldest form : pitted 11 tall ” (lit. 11 cow's 
offspring tp ) f an -Ka dxf£m-tdk-M " my share h \ 

The dative either stands unmarked, like the accusative, as 
in :— ari-kii | m-ah-wfi Ll (to) rnc give ” T a-ca . * + a-pa 15 ** the 
son . . , (to) the father said ", or takes the locative suffix 
-rftT: aw-po-a Kimdd kW-m “ my father s house to go 
(I will) 

Other relations are expressed by means of various suffixes : 
-su § * on \ * fc in, s * as in tdm-m “ in the road ?+ ; -nit* iA with +s , 
as in Ka-m-neu 11 thee wit Is ”, etc. 

Adjectives 

Adjectives can either follow or precede their substantives ; - 
pU D -Jd Bra mi calf fat *\ a-cd m-iii-fT-pa ^ son younger ”, or 
tup xun M " elder son 1 \ id-pah Vhn ,r big house + \ Where the 
suffix ~o occurs, as in the first example, it is probable that we 
have to do with a relative clause in which a verb is understood 
(r. inf,). 


XlTMERALS 

The present materials give us very little information on 
these. We have, however, fik~\ afc-fs, and akddk* “ one Ta , 
and ha-bair il two *\ The presence, or otherwise, of suffixed 
generic particles cannot be determined from the specimen. 
We may surmise the former existence of a numeral for “* two ” 
approaching closely to Buhiiig mfc-jn, Duftgmali AML Limbo 
ne-ct* etc,, from the dual suffix -si. -ct. But this no longer 
appears to function independently in the language. 
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Pronouns 


The personal pronouns are as follows :— 



Singular 

Lhml 

FluwJ 

PreRied 

Form 

Other 

Forme 

1st pCTHCin . 

rtft.iMi 1 

nfl-M-ft 

d*-i , 4n-i& 1 * 4 

a A-, nun- 


2nd person 

i J d-w 

dwidfi 

Ihnq^ 


dm- 

dm>ni 

3rd person . 



a- 

n-(?i 

fro-so 


The demonstrative pronouns are: d-kti ’"this 5 , mo-led 
« that T \ The firat element of o-Aoean function independently, 
as in o da " here " {lit, u this at *')> It can also form relative 
clauses (r, jeh/.). 

DemonstTiitivea precede their substantives : tun-45 mG-w f 
11 that nwn’\ m&U (en^dS "that country in T \ dm^a 
1,41 this thy aon 

Yesus 1 

The verb in this language, as in those related to it, should 
theoretically run through three numbers—singular, dual, 

i In-i-A ia said tn be an ilUmitit* rr.rrn. 

i EiciLuave form (tv Hodj5»0li r ifwfirliw*™ h P‘ | S4j- 

1 Hadron (far. rtt.? giw En-7wM*ffl or Irrl-fld r a- Th-fr form hvrt fiv-PH 
] o4 ] cs UJia a duftl. Thfa probably the taw. '- lLi al=> fund km very frequently 
m related language where plurals ahcmtd propt-rly b* employed 

4 fur / Properly it -Inal form, Hodgson (far- n'U hw no pluml for Ithr 
a r 4 peHCd, n-nufklng tbit the iJ third pronoun, like noorn* trandcr- sign 
C ( number lu wfjeetta or verb ". Cf. /-tf/., iii« h P =!«. l n 

» the Jo ttl and the plural of tk third person have the same f&fdi both 
being duilft in -£T. 

B Iu the renmrka that fallow I shall have weapon at time# to draw UpOfc 
ttfo inan-nhjiictive verb c^njngBtiona obtained from the sue wune *e 
the ip^snuim. Aa th*ir analysis would take more aput than tt present 
ufrianbk, without in any great ikgriw illuminating the vt-rh type* 
in the apedmem 1 am hnldlug them ovrr for mum fttturr time. Samples 
adduet^i here, but not found iu the epwimUp are copseqUedtly to be rvfwred 
to that Bdlir™. 
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and plural—for hath subject and object. In practice, however, 
only a fraction of the forms involved: appear to be used. 

There appear to be no particular elements in the verb 
indicating singular or plural number, but in the dual we meet 
with h^. 1 This limy indicate a split in the verbal action either 
at the subjective or objective end—a dual act. that in, atone of 
its termini. Naturally, when the dual act involves both subject 
and object, the same element is introduced, but once only 
for the two. In the specimen above we have the following :— 

(a) Dual subject, ha-ban a-ca-sl two mm were \ 

(b) Dual object, rt-ffi pti-d yan-fia dy£m-ydit-fid hd-ku-pa~€i 
his father wealth (two) shares into divided It is possible, 

also, that -si may indicate dual purpose in 1ak4d*$l ** (to) 
work and beg This form, however, is not entirely clear to 
me, as it appears from bak ca-i-in, “ for the purpose of feeding 
the pigs that -m may indicate infinitive of purpose. 

The occurrence of elements indicating the subject and 
object following the verb root is a matter of some doubt, 
particularly in the case of the former, ]n the imperative, 
however* the 1st person object seems to be infixed as -mY- in 
\n'\-fol prl-anna “ (to) me give ” T ah kd . . . muwah-nd “ me 
. , + make T \ lu the finite verb the occurrence of guch suffixes 
is a matter of more uncertainty. Such a form as mu-nd-hd 
"dying (I) am \ appears likely to contain a first personal 
element, but this is negatived by such a case as yuti-na iia-cl 
44 they two were *\ The whole matter needs more light than 
the writer can at the moment throw upon it. 

The verb substantive appears to be (1) tfuv r or yu, as in 
wao-ko ifu*\ Bi he is", tfuti-iui-yah “(he) was 5 ‘, an-ka y«-M 
“I am \ mfhM tjQ-nd " he was Tl * (2) M which appears to 
function as a suffix irrespective of time (past, present, or 
future), in + e.g. + mil-nd-M "dying (I) am", tok -m 11 find (I) 
shall *\ t/a-m 41 (he) replied Tt , 


1 Eriiflitly from the r imp vhi ^.ird for LB tw fj ' 1 ms lluit mention^ a1h>¥p 
utiJrr nuunk 
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as 5 


It Ewms impossible from the material to positively identify 
any elements of a temporal nature. 

The imperative termination appears to be -no, as in <rh ka 
pu-iiA-fia " (to} me give ”, mu-twa-M 11 make (thou me} ’ . 
When addressing three or more persona -d-afiffl is suffixed, 
a euphonic consonant inter veiling between it and the preceding 
root. Thus hum friMl-ndm “put ye (clothes on him)”. 
mt ia-ntim “ put ye (a ring upon his finger) ”, pii-tcd-nftiu 
“ put ye (shoes upon Us feet)'\ se-ra-num “ kill ye (a calf) ”. 

The simple infinitive takes the suffix -wwr, as iii-tm “to 
eat ”, Xaf-im “to go ”. An infinitive of purpose seems to 
be formed in -7-si :—bakia-i-n " for the purpose of feeding the 
pigs 

The first of two verbs appears to be treated as a species or 
conjunctive participle, and is provided with the suffix -£> : 
M-yu-kl . . . M-ra “taking (it) . . . (ho) went”, Jk-wS 
mi-la-kl . . . p-rd-Jte-™ “ (in} gambling . . * (he) threw away 
(his wealth)", H-sa-kl nw yi-ru “ being nfraid, to 

<. j at he was not 

The u^gativi? verb takes wt<rl H+ not f before it L *a*M dii 
" not am (I) : ', id-mu >m yi-rH “ to eat not was able In other 
cases this becomes man : — Ea-nf. . , . nuin pal -yiiii -ad tliou 
„ . . gaveet- (me) not ". 

Word Order, Relative Pronoun, etc. 

The position of the adjective has already been discussed. 
The demonstrative pronoun precedes its substantive : -o-Ao 
dm-ca “this thy son ", md-id tna-na “that man . This 
position of the demonstrative, and that of the adjective when 
preceding its substantive, is evidently due to Nepali influence. 

The demonstrative 6, mentioned under pronouns, following 
a word functions in a relative Reuse :— d-kf> dm-m rit nm-sa-iti 
o . , , sd-a o " this thy brother who (6) was lost . . . (and) 
who (o) was dead It is the equivalent of other siiffixes with 
the meaning of “the one who”, “that which”, in other 
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Tibeta-Burnum languages, 1 and thus parallels Tibetan -fox* 
as, in cu o " fat J ’, T. &&bi. Id such vbz&a as this last, it 
stands in more intimate relation to the preceding word, and 
baa practically lost any actual meaning of its own, just as 
has likewise the Tibetan suffix. 
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Notes on Sumerian Etymology and Syntax 

Bt s. laa t gdon 

I 

Saxdaxaku £l Gardener " 

A ^QN SODEN, Die Akkadischm Syiumymertluten, I. iii, 7 K 
* has ^gal-nu^guMiir = sd-vn-da-tia-ku, after l “nu-gi£- 
Jwr = nu-fca-ri-bu lf gardener^ ^ AT, 9558 Rev. i r 23 has i=f- 
(gft-im-Hlan) 5- W-on-Ai’iMi-i». after nn-gi&ea&r — nu- 
karihu . Meissner t ZfeitNSjpc, i, 8S T a. T7 is to be corrected. 
This k not Sandabakku " librarian 11 , SJL&n-da-oa-ak kin 
si ha-ii 44 The gardener of the garden of de&ires rt ( EbeLing, 
EAR. 153, p. 274. 35. So correct JRAS. 1921, 188, 35 ; 
Ebeling, Berliner Beitrtge, l 3, P- 24, 35. The early form is 
GAL'XT (sa-siu-tfl-nn) = RA, 21* 178, ii, 15; 

earliest occurrence DSrP&f^ 14, 121, No. 88, ii, 1 T where 
Id?grain fixed the meaning, GAL-NI+ €T. 10 P 49* 12-17, 
5-6 ; RA, 21, 24, No. 26> 5 ; YOS. i, 12, iii, 4 (early text) ? 
ZA. 29, 79; VS. 16 ± S3, 8 12; 118, 6; Reissner, TO, 12, iv t 6 ; 
other references* p. 10. Sec Dossin, RA. 21, 182. r^sa. 
Wurhi. 48,10. GA L-KAK only in tatc texts, YGS, vi, 10,11 J 
i T 45 t ii, 27 ; JRAS, 1917, 724, 20 : Stiaaa, Nhk\ 22 + 12 ; 
72, It; Sidney Smith, b T h 54. A .4 it is, the re [ore, 

an error (or A /. [See also Landsberger, ZA. 41. 189,] 

II 

f#L (dmtf, atne, dm) — maStakv 
The original sign for mz&l&ku 11 chamber! room* sanctuary , 
is f^Tanm* CT, 15,8, 4; 15,24; 12 ; Cbiera, CWr, So. 1, 

T _ 

iv. 2 anw-ka&am-ma-ht =■ iv, 28, Var. fama) kalam-ma 
= maitok m3tv, CT. 17, 33, 8. CT. 11. 28 A 31 hiia another 

jills. ocroacir 1^33. ^ 
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fabe variant 4. (am) = mtiitoiu, Sgl, E 1 . lor whirsTi the 

*TT— 1 

Ash nr text VAT. 971 o Rev. ii. 15 has " T ^=* (im) t Meissner* 

>*f- _ 

Bt : lra£p\ ii, p. 82, n. I. The form ^TTTT glossed [aj-nie = 
maituhi, Pcn-bel, PBS, v, 108, Rev. 1€>. TIOs form I shall 
designate as dma. 

At La gash in the Lugalanda peri end EfTf! has been 
interpreted by Allot tc de la FuVe, RA_ 7, 143; 9, 143, ns 
lr house of the woman Le. house of the wife of the patesL 
fsow it is certain that utuu. ama - maHtafo* U usually used 
lor the chamber of the mother goddess in one of her temples. 
So Reisner. SBH. 14. 7 - Lungdon, SBP. 74 = BabijI, Lit,, 
p, 36 ; CT. IS, 8, 4 ; 15, 24. 12 : Zimmern, KuMieder, 19 ; 
E-ubinis amn,-Eu [tn], DECT. vi. 37, 7. auia-mi pi-el-U-na 
— ma&taki-su [sic J] ultifu, Her (Ifihtnrb) sanctuary which 
1 j as. been defiled, Clay, Morgan, iv, 9, 13. Bee for fimd ns 
Iahtarb. fiauttuary, SBH. 97, 67; 113, 22; 116 t No P 61, 
Rcv + 6. 

It would be fit-range if fi-BAL — maiktku of the syllabary 
b not the Mice as B-SAL at Lagash. Cf r c ESA L gan S 
$-SAL-ia *Ba-u egir-ba "The temple of the sanctuary, the 
field of the temple of the sanctuary, Bau its lady "* Th.- 
D&ngttl* SAK, 50, lx, 12-13. Hence read e-dmagah e-Ama-ha. 

In AJSL. 33, 197, 241, ~ZWh fa-ma} = FNaatofru, and L 242, R 

Hr-- 

(gloss broken away) = In hi rdj&u. With i-dma-ia cf, Aamfl- 
tia-kit — hit ma$tak\ -£a ? SEP, 32, 22, where 11 house of 
her chamber ” refers to the temple of Ishtar in which her 
harlotn dwelled. 

iiind —maSlaku in Eb ling.KAR , 97.8 refers to the sanctuary 
of Kinurta, and to Enlil, 16, Hev\ 7, In view of the connexion 
between E-SAL and Bay at Lagash, and the constant use of 
amd t ama, for the sanctuary and temple of Ishtar, it h 
probable that dmo at Lagash actually refers to the temple 
of Bail- I know of no passage where thb regular meaning 
of E-SAL r E >■ SAL, b not suitable. 
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The Sign BU-dottbled Criss-cross 

VAT. 9711 Obv. i, 9 = Sleiremer, BeitrOgs, ii, 86, 25. haa a 
yi^u called M-if-fliitHifl'fi rji-lim-tmt-u. Le. 74'- doubled criss- 
cross* This is not the sign SAL 689, discussed in PSBA. 19)4. 
IU5, But &X HA. 15, 107. In VAT. 9711* the copy placed, 
ut mv dispoHul by Hnwardy, has [Ji 7 - ([u]-riiii — adiitjn 
“ wenpoti", loan-word from gis- Jli'f-T (ii-dug) — kniku, 
MAG. iv, lii, 3, 10, 241 ; glossed also gi-fa - ktikfr.t, 1. 243. 
lu VAT. 071 l, i, 10-11, two ideograms glossed v nit ?» ttdugu, 
Meissner, ibid,, 11* 26-7. Then follow ^ T and fcf SsT* 
both probably explained by \ydugu\ Sow the gloss on these 
si^ns is read lid-dtt by Meissner, and Howardy’e copy also 
bus fid-do. Since one of these ideograms, gis- MAL, ls 
regularly read 4 7-to - kakkii, it is altogether probable that <^I 

really and Si-da is a variant of S\-(a. lid is a Semitic 
value of this sign and not expected in a Sumerian word. 

IV 

Rig-u 2 — sarli enzi " fleece of a abe-goat ; also stirtf* 
“ h«r of humane” Meissner, SAL 8266. entered CT. 14, 9. 
Rev. 14 as (gt-ir-ft) aml sig-ilz. apparently taking it for a 
title ; slg-uz is rendered kar-ti en-si “ fleece of a sho-foat ”, 
KA 14, 10, 31. This is certain from Poebel, PBS. v, 13J 
Obv, ii,’l4 and Km, 6U9 Rev. iii, 3 (RA, 14, 11), [^]ti 
The natural rendering of CT. 14. Rev. 14, is bi-ir-ti awl, 
Sard ew:i “ Hair(l) of roan, fleece of a she goat . I do not 
understand the Sumerian, ? -AL-NITAIT. 

On the other Land (aig + uz) seem* to 

be a confusion for JEU£ C3! (mnnaftb) = brtu. 

See the Babylonian form in Clay, A OS. i, 53, 187 — .15, 5. 

So in KAK. 94 Obv, S, commentary on Maklu i, 132, eig + dz 
MiiU where the passage in MttBd bos alg-mu iWura, w. writ 
“ my baif Same passage, KAR. 80, Obv. 32, iar-ta inilaiti. 
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" tLcy plucked the hair" ; also on duplicate It A. 26 p 21; 
Aar-ti ith-lii &u, Gray, Skamask, PL v, 1.9, It is, therefore, 
uncertain whether mrtu or Aarti enzi (not sipdt enzi) is the 
reading in Shurpu y-t1 p 103 + HO. 

Since sig -f- iiz = munAub is it? possible that flmeE sig + uz in 
CT, 14 h 9, Rev. 14 =galfohu ** barber ” ? Cf. kuB-intinluh = 
gallabu, CT- 19. 30 T K 45S0 t Rev, 9, and SU (mu-zbir)- 
nmnsub = Sadrf u barber ”, RA, 17, 169, K. 11196. 5. 
Hence Ai-ir-U gattabi ? in CT, T4 P 9. See also Big + xiz irti-Au 
** hair of his breast ” and R lap-pa Ia4&-Au 1 hair of the 
f wings 1 of his cheeks M p KAR. 307, Ob*\ 13 ; R 
“ hair of hU suhatu *\ I. 7. 

Y 

ARUTU "relatives, relations" 

King, Boundary 6, 80* Aaplanu a-ru-ta-hi me kamii 

aj ulamhiTv waa rendered by Stdntnetier, OLZ. 1920, 149, 
41 Beneath in hi* nakedness may he (Slinmash] not provide 
him with fresh water”. But FoeboL PBS. v, 102 T Obv. iv, 
4-8, has PAP(pa)=raM i f isaridw w a-m-tt-tum, nt-a-du, 
abum. The general sense of pap, pa(p) is 11 male relative 
rSdu = ra-du — ma-nr “son", ii Raw. 30 T No. 3 h 2, is 
the same word jvs fidu t rfflu " heir ", apparently for rddi'u 
> rddu. It k f therefore, obvious that <triitn means “ relatives " 
and the paaaage in King's Boundary Stone* means “ Beneath 
may (Shnmash) not causa his relatives to receive cool water 
Le. in the lower world, i-na a-ru-ti ir$i4im me [ImUti m + /], 
Eheling, KAR. 184, p. 4-2, 48 h “ among the relatives in the 
lower world [cool] waters . * . +1 EbeJbg. Tad ufid Lehen, 
82, n, &), approximately right GeUtrrn u spirits 1P . Another 
word u fl-ra — a-rutu-mn 11 counting, multiplication " p 
Foebel, PBS. v p 148, 19, or read a-ru-ihum, loan-word. The 
derivation of arutu is unknown to me, A prayer to the 
ghosts of a family hna, a-mi a-tu-ti-fcti-nu me ka-xu-ti la-u§-ki^ 

1 Tod und Lrixm p. 13* ^ unpub^ll^l tut Utt-ki {mfe)) ,l l will 
offL'r h \ 
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“ I will give cool water to your relations to drink ", KAR. 
237, Rev. iii, 23. 

VI 

VKXIN-SEB “ ft tit le ” 

-JfC 7 i» usually employed as a title of Nannar, tie 
Moon-god. d Ukken(eu)'RU, €T. 24, 30, i v, 8; Var. 18, 12, 
J T T KKIX (un-ki-en) without RU; also Sehroeder, KAV. 
51 Obv. 20 and CT. 25, 32, 9. [ i ukkeD](en)-RU = “Sin 
ud-da-zal-td, 1 Le. ukken-RU explained by “ Sin of the 
morning light ”, CT. 24. 39, 21, Tiie phrase, therefore, seems 
to mean ** He that brings light to the hosts of mankind , 
taking RU as sub, sub = elhi, ku-ppuru, iiwsaht, If so, then 
uUdnriub is a title of Sin as the new moon, first light of the 
moon, hence, bv analogy with the tuns morning light, 
explained by ttddazalh. 

These testa make it certain that u&hVi, early sign Thureau- 
Ihmgin. REC. 38®, it the reading. REC. 389 and 380 '■^TTT, 
are so similar that the early scribes confused them. 1 
G add-Legraiti, Ur ExcaV, 139, i, fi, among titles of Namiar. 
has turn viifin (EEC, 380) -sub ihc-w a-ri-eS kalag ~ ritbu 
mwmmmif puhri sa parsi-Su ana familiali sukura " Prince, 
who brings light to the hosts (of mankind), whose decrees are 
made precious unto adoration IT . The sign here is, certainly, 
aJckM not {idi (REC. 388), although the editors say that a 
variant has Already in PSBA. 1913, 72, 31, I had 

identitled the sign and the title in early texts with uifkin &ab 
of the late texts; Zimmcrn, KultUeier, ]99, i t 31 ; ii, 9 has 
REC. 386; here uikm-lwh in both passages is u title of 
Anu; in ii, 9 = PttBA. 1918, 74, 9, ukkin-ivb-gal. Roth 
Zimmem 5 and Witzel * in their editions of this text read 

1 Here apparently ta a verb = nummuru Pi cmm to Mat ?l f CT* Ifl, 
42, 14. Or Nfttnirmu w morning ” | OF. 12* 4 Sa7. 

1 Set 1 Deimel, La., pp. 91-2, 

» - J Kcm% UpitlibtarV Vtrgbttiicliung ri ; n dtf Kvnfyt- 

S&Am* GtorlbeAafl VoL ft (1916)* appeared after my edition in IflH, 

* KtUiiuckriftlich* Sfvdkit, ft (lU^b), appeared aera yean after my 
edition, Wlih TeJereiicc to Zimmern only* 
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dirujir uru i (ru) 11 The god of the city \ for my Jw ukkot-ituh. 
Now it is clear from Ur Excat:, 139. compared with CT. 24. 
3G. iv. 8„ etc., title of Nannar r that e tiL^ sign In 199* 

is intended for 

Also Chiern, Crazer, ]2, 9 n has w parage concerning Xergnh 1 
d Ner m g<il ama Ha id'kin-Sub $u$-g{ 4 r-r>i gal-gar dr-ri-e$-kafog 
{ - 4 -Nt i rr$&t t/tipht &ak& muvtammir ptthri maltl mxtfbbatt 
mb-kart 1 an nr m tunudati Hi turn) 11 Xergal, the huge, the Lofty, 
bringer of light to the hosts (of mankind), full y i terror, the 
great one of the wall, hr who i- held precious unto adoration 
Here the sign e> not urn but fffittit, although written EEC. 38th 

Hence uidcin-itth originally a title of the moon at its monthly 
new birth, i.e. during its period of darknes3. For this reason 
the moon as a deity in the under world is Nergal, nud the 
title bi then applied fo him, Note that the Cavite title of 
NVrgaL stt-tp'Htii'-wi h also Nnsku ’* god of the new moon 
Delltzack, Kvs&lrr, 2n, 13. 

If Ann has the title vtkkin~$ub in Kullli^drr, i n 31 ; and 
ukkin-&uh-gal of the godd ii, 9 P that is because Sin the moon 
was identified with 4 A-num on the 30th of the month. 
Ren IV Raw. 33, iv, 1, 30th day U d A mot r d Anfd; also 
33* r ii e. 44. Ebding* Tori und Lebcn, 1G6 P gave a rendering 
of Craze r 1 12, 9 which in view of the parallel passages was 
almost completely erroneous. A parallel passage addressed 
to NLnegal proves that ukkui in the *ign in question here ; 
JR AS. 1926, 68U t €5—7, nir-^al vkkin-m tjm 
“ Exalted whose word among the hosts (of mankind) b, pro- 

eminent r \ 

i The ffli.Hm during its period cf rclipee was iik-taitird with Nci^al* 
m flu flu- of NerpraL 8 m W K&w. 33* iiL 25, 27 Eli slay, U -^Yr 

bo rtlitCi 35. in. 3(1. 3a, Iii, 33. Ilsth day, f*nlJjitfit M J A r tryql (Lc* eclipse of 

tiiK mixta}. Cf. LandfilHrirHer, frkfflsttcniirj-, U\ m 

* \jtil-gar ; cL flam* title bdr^ul an~ki r ILicL* L 1 jjrjr luf bar. See 

K. 43U5* iii* 25 ic. Baf)T/io7\iaf?n T vti, £HS, amfl 41 jirmE on« of thr 

Trail T \ wall iftapPL-tur. jfdi-jtdr of UptH, Sftua^ NU\ 3G5. 14. A* 

titls of NomaL the " ^rL-aE ono of thr wall 1 ' refers to thfa god » keeper of 
ill* ntythol^liMl Wall of hruTeti and earth. 
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The confusion of with uni Rrminow, So. 888 = BEC, 
358, and &tu . Hr, 040 - RA. 21, 98, ii. U, * due to the fact 
that urn-bub, <jrniub “the desolated city 77 actually occur 
in liturgical texts, —^TttT in late real! T * confusion 

of two signs EEC. 359 and an marly form Jyj 1 (x), urn 
(EEC. 359)-iMfr-&a, PBS. x 4 PI. 73, 7 ; hut vru (EEC. 358} 
yufm. OECT, i. PI. 15, 18 - Kfidmi, Miscel. 8, 19; m 
GECT. i, 58. 18, But unt (sign x) -hd>, Hadau, Mistxl 13, 
v. 7 ; BE. 29, 1, iv, 19. unt (Br. 940) iv Raw. 11. 

B 49. ukktn (REC. 389) is actually written with sign x 
( = tin*) in none passages, e.g. Crozer T 12. 9, 


vn 


POS'mXiU) tIE, EA — hIMA 

The postfix ge, ka, commonly regarded as suffixes of the 
Sumerian genitive in direct and oblique cases (Sumerian 
Grammar, itt Ufr 6) 1 is also used for yim > gi > “ ktttm 

“ like as, after the manner of, in capacity of " Qxth essenliae). 
aim > gi-€ — Jm-mju {= Hma, PSBA. 1908. 82. 13) is 
proved hv AJSL. 36, 1B8, 27. ddg-gi, Yar, dag-gnn (kuna 
tobti), ae (her) sent, Jit A*. 1926, 36, 25; t n&-a*-w-gc, *«• 
ffim ; H bhHh-ge, Var. gim, OECT. 1, 52, 2G-7 - Chlera, 
Vruzar, 16, 13-14. Here ge seems to he a simple phonetic 
syllable for giin and not the genitive suffix, ka = hma is 
used in MWw-ta, Vur. gim, AJSL. 39, 170. 14. See also 
(i-db-btir-jbo (n)t'dfll " Its reservoir he made like the 
M m \ RA. 6, 79j 14- Here hi is surely the oblique genitive 
a^tfy-fm-ka 11 waters ol the yea used in an adverbial 
§ 134 r precisely as h tlie oblique ending a (also nsed tor genitix e 


1 ThorauOjallgfe, RA* 8, ss, regard e i and ffu* inmgank I itteM intro¬ 
duced between the gtniEiTG Inflation r? and the nominator cn my * 
bfallqiuff. Hence Off* «-*>«** Tbja F^lj phodrtlO ujUnitiOn 

Ld difflrolt to niudL-rt-tjuid. Why should the SnrnerLun cW* » * * 
Er-f-Lrate these vowMh and why th^-n W the LfitKrrw&lio glide » n^ti riLirnm * 

in^T > aiju t| 38. 2b at sbeu1 ^ ,T2fl ^ " 1 “ ilot ma & 1 
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§ 78) in uh-mg-gn mM-tui-nt-JoJ, ThureJiii-Daiigin, 8 AS. 46, 
Cones Bp Cp ii, 13, It. must be assumed then that the ending 
a has t he modal ad Serbia! sense 14 like ” corresponding to 
fcittu I and the Arcadia ti ending -ts. I conclude that ge — tin}a 
is not the genitive ge. but that ia — kima is the oblique 
genitive ta, In this connexion more light is thrown on this 
point by the passage, Re issuer, SBH. 80, 19^25, A good 
many variants of these lines rectify my edition in SBP. 132 —L 
Here SBTL 80. 19—25 — A ’ SBII. 26 34 — B ; Zimmern, 
Kvlflieder, 25, rii* 40-46 — C ; ibid,, 7, Obv. 16-22 = D ; 
8BH. 66, 19-32 - E. 

Line? numbered from A, 

19. bad *-si ba-ra-gnl tu Mgu)-bi am-nigm-ni 3 

id bit iMn-bai au~um-ma-lu4u is-za-nrin-riu 4 

Of the temple its dove cote is destroyed, its doves scatter. 

20. mi, kii-na-bi ba-ra-si-il 5 ki *-0-di-ba T hn-an-puL® 

20 kl . [AdS-ift* is -fta- ]al-Iot a-Mr tab-m-lu-ku rMo-ioL 

Its gate is shuttered, the place of it? observation {tig- 
yuTQi) is destroyed, 

2 i ffliJ ur-bi mu-hi u-wum 3 gub * D -ba-gim ii-d£ n ha-ku- 
kn-gn 11 

i B26. / W. 

1 C40. vz Hl duet '\ hen™ bdd^i, Mi-bad nla " linre-cut* juiri duel- 
pBCl 

* E J &. t 

* TUui lino on B h I>. 

* D h ti vff. 

* C, IK omit. 

1 V. U. bu Dh ba-yul. 

* E Eio* another text* [ti] fi-di la-ha in-ttit ^ o^nr iab^m-iv uJ i,Ji 

the place of tvbdcTVntloti jLe. ?) It h&a not n . 

* C-il!, U'Diu-KH-e ; also U Jfl, 

J5J B ^19“f 4- ; D 3 B-; E —IX Mato Ip* ngmi nj t th* 1 limm] 

9 > ff ae 1“ iffe-foff = trap hunt* bttt RA. 2K, 

J3£\ II LI. Cf. loj > tnL pil£ f proving j h nou^ not #iard j. =J 

t ?u7ii l ATU- i. (50, but = irt^u, K. 4J69 + Rev, 14 |Ra,h P rd. PL j T ], 
These ITt examples oi f»nt & sonant. Initial $ in jajam = AnEjw, but 
JRAS. mi, 171. 35, me root u jfcTim. jffiim. Fse* 
also FES- i. 252. 3&- Ini tin] A mnpt be Eisnaaed in 
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Of ita roof, like one whom the £tHw demon has crushed, 
the light of sun-rise is turned into darkncsa* 

22, se-ib emg-zi-hi amn er-ra-gim 1 er-ra. a -ag-g& ku. 

22 b „ *a li*[biMi restu cMu4u] ki-nm um-mu bi-H-lum etmi 
hi-ki-lu 3 iMn-jxd-ftJ. 

The crest of its brick wail aits in mouruing like & weeping 
mother. 

23. gi-salda *-bi e tik-zi-a-gim kidm-ds-bi-nS. 5 
23*. gi-sol-l\i-kti kt-ma . , , iWn-Iif-M h 

Its gisallu like . . . Las gone hence l (is defiled ?}. 

24, gi-gur-us T -bi mu-ln srig-gig B -ga-gim B ad u ai-gtlr-gor-ri 

2t h . mur-ifu-iji $a ki-i$ iib-bi it-t(i-nii-rig-ra*ar u 

Its chamber pavement (i.e. those that- tread the pave¬ 
ment) skelter in flight, like one in spasms, 

25. bdr-ra ag-bi su-din-{gd)-dal-la-pin dul-du jil-glr-gir-ri. 1 * 
25 b . [. , + f« It-iM «i-rfw-nu pi-rwi imi ni-gi-if-fi tt-ee-ri*^ 

Note the variants gim > ge in lines 22 +- 24, 

fluAliJ > mtvi > = uiiu s aohir > Aoinr = iaharratu. It ia eortftin 

that ihla Round ttbjS (Kinunt ms l^eEE ^3 tnird i-Pd no ffi=t ni3c can fen? 

par initial (f, eapaat, cf. tffll; gkased gul, ScfanKdflr, KM 1 . 

ti4 + & 

B Ms* 

li D vmit* jo; E £3. ba ku ttu uX* pi. preterite ! Root bt-km-p* > Lm- 
tu = Au. E24, [fi-Je-tfi tWnM^a. Here * eunfiso ' n 4^ uda. 
iftanfu *= j&sn#4 - It 1 of rf J. 

■ C43* DID, er*ra-gc. 

* C f 0. er-rp. With thij line lK-ginj ihe liilingu*! duplicate K. 49S5 iei 
Uuipt. A&EvT. ISO. 

* H 30 + frolic, 

1 B 

1 CL D. On CL D P this line folJomi J, 24. 

* This line from K, + E 29 , ti&Wd L 3 of a/ 4 h “ to far sway ”, 

ribTt I Or of la'm i+ to defile " I 1 

T C 44 omita M#, 

I E33, jn, 

* C44, I>20 k ffe. 

ifl B omit# lu. K.49B5, jrw-[™?1L 
11 Onl^ on K. 4905, 

II C, D f gi-wi, SBP. 0p L6. 

« For rfdral = Arab, wtrtl F .Snm. (TirC firgitri {gitfti} 11 to flw by night 
t. 8BP- tk 16. n. T. *M ; t*') = CT. 12, 25 A 7- 
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An esnmptc of hi, var. gim ia Genouillac. TCL xv. 02, 3; 
Chkra, Cr&m t 33, 4 :— 

mU 'Ipn-e a tid zal-li-da-ka am ^uin-gi 
Var. d qd-zal-U-da-ghn luir-un-giiL* 

11 The bird (Zle) roared 05 the sun aroee.” 

Here gim Efts tie temporal sen^e ** ns *\ when. 


1 For K1A x hu\ tuJtje- n~m njim-bn-iLl'-gU'TL, i* h 12S. iv. 22 = 

X ■rinm-bfi i * * 4 -in-gL ht ‘.'T- I”. 4.^ K-j £47 ii, i- Nato fileu ui-r-iii)- 

tbB-mb-id, vat. of usubA |wvm, Qr-SA — mmftvn* AJSL, 3-A HU, 17. 

4 This id m‘U-% 1M-BU (mfr-giJ) = iapumU- 





Maimonities on Listening to Music 

Rt HENRY GEORGE FARMER 

I 5T fill ages then. 1 have been purituna who have looked upon 
^ wine, woman, and song ” a? things to be avoided. In 
the East especially, and it was in the East that the phrase 
was horn, the proscription ol this trinity of joys was a question 
of serious moment. It was the cry of the old Hebrew' prophets, 
and it was echoed by the early Christian fathers, as well as 
bv the purists of Islam* To sonic cstent, one casi appreciate 
why wino und vroman catae to be proseribed* but t h^t 00^(3 
was included is not easily ictj ■rIicu oho 

how music is capable oi affecting the peoples ol the East, 
coupled with the (act that music with them has invariably 
been found as n concomitant with wine and woman, it will 
he more readily appreciated how listening to music ranie to 
be looked upon, us Burton said, us being unworthy of, if not 
unlawful for. those who trod the path of righteousness. 

Just as the Christian St. Clement of Alexandria thought 
that “ if people occupy their time with pipes and psalteries, 
etc., they become immodest and intractable so the Muslim 
lbn Abfl-Dunya said that 11 all dissipation begins with music 
and ends with drunkenness 1 '. 2 With the Jews, very much 
the same form of condemnation of music was to be found in 
the Middle Ages, and there is extant, a responawm of the great 
Jewish philosopher. Moses Muimonides, on this question w hich 
is worthy of attention, not only for its own rake, but a 1*0 
because his attitude on the lawfulness nf listening to music 
lias been misinterpreted in authoritative quarters. Yet before 
dealing with this response it seems advisable that we should, 
first of all, appreciate historically the attitude of Judaism 
towards music, 

1 T'adutjfjt/u*. bk. ii P chap* iv* 

* Ste^t&bihliothrk Berlin, MiS. KAU T t 512, V, 
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§1 

The Jews asd Music 

We are not concerned primarily with the music of the 
temple or of the synagogue, but rather with secular music 
— the muide of the people. It is generally accepted that 
the ban on musical m^mme-nta and secular song dates from 
the fall of Jerusalem, 1 it being considered an act of mourning 
for the destruction of the temple, the text being : ” Rejoice 
not, 0 Israel, for joy. as ] other] people" (Hosea, iv T 1),- In 
jKiint of fact. however. the forbidding of magical instruments 
ami secular song was much older. Isaiah a and Amos, 4 as 
wuJI ns Jesus ben Sirach, 5 had already fulminated against the 
vanities of this world as reflected in " wine, woman, and 
song Much of this was probably a protest against alien 
practices that had crept into the land of Israel. The orgies 
"f the Babylonian-Assyrian Ishtar worshippers with their 
tbbuhu (reed-pipe) players, and the Phoenician Adonis cult 
with its vbftuha [ — afitiifids J music- could not be tolerated 
by the Jews, Even apart from the cults, reed-pipe players h 
especially in Greece and Rome {and in the latter they were 
Semites who actually carried the name of ambubatai), had 
a bad reputation/ Indeed P the Jews actually objected to 
Creek musk when it threatened to make headway in 
Palestine. 7 

After the destruction of the temple, mourning for Jerusalem 
was the cry of the Jews : If I prefer not Jerusalem above 
my chief jov ' (Pkulm. dsaomh 0). Music meant joy T and to 
the Jews there could be no joy with the temple overthrown. 
This, together with the older proscription of 41 wine, woman* 
ami song f t meant anathema for secular music. That the two 

1 0- OiUin r "a. Jcirieh Encifdr*p&4vi a ii h 432, IdcJsahn, Jewiik .Uwarc, 02. 

* Ad Biblical quotation* atr fJtuu the Amhoriaatl Vtftoiotu 

a IwipUi. V t 12 i Uiii + IS-ifl, 

4 AmO@, fJ, 5. 

b EfcJcaLa&tirus, is, 4. 

4 Hurate, Epiet.. i, 14. PnpuLfl, On&m.* a.*, 

* JL 156, 
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must be taken into account is evident from the ilicta of the 
scmi-fanaiwi u±ilI amomim such ns Abba Arika, 1 Rabbi 
HoskaYa, 2 Rail Buna. 3 RabaA and Rain Yoseph bar pivyuA 

With the advent of Islam the outcry of the legists against 
secular music was strengthened when the tour great Muslim 
sects, the Hanafj, the Malikl + the ShaEri, and the Ilanbali, 
decided against listening to music. Indeed, there is little 
difference between the opinions of the Jewish amoraim and 
many of the Muslim *utamd on this question. 4 It is also 
interesting to note that, us with the Jews, the name zimn 
(reed-pipe player) came to be used for a lewd person, so with 
the Muslims the word sawmdra (female reed-pipe player) 
became synonymous with courtesan. 

Yet the proscription was no more universally accepted 
by the Jews than it was by the Muslims., With the Jews of 
Ai-Hij&z and .U-Yuman it does not appear to have obtained 
sanction. In Rome, up to the fourth century, we find 
professional singers, actors, and poets among the Jews. ■ In 
Babylonia and elsewhere, the censure of secular music was 
objected to and the movement was sufficiently strong to 
obtain some modification A The residue of the proscription 
amounted to this. Musical instruments were forbidden 
generally, although at Purim and at weddings they were 

1 Abba Alik* fd, 247) said ; iJ Tin- r &r that liatens to the retd-pipe ahaSl 
cut off." B. j'S’crfa, 4Sii- 

* Rabbi (£L 219) mid : “ ITiete aru player? of tbv hydrant w 

{tfvattfr) and ibr [ttfU^pipe {leroMinj in Ibe land, and aueh a fond uhould 
be destroy«L fr Berz*&i{k rg^o, See Fanner, Th* Orpin n f the A*ekM* T 

w Hab Hulls (d. 297! forbade ewular music, bnt I ha edict caused ao 
(wriuuj an internaption ol social life that Rah Hiada wu coeuprilpl to 
annul it. 

4 Rak {d. 325) said : 11 Mn^ic in a house must britiir that bnuee to 
dffltrmjtfcm/' B- Bijiu* 4Su. 

1 Rah Voficph [d. 333) said s ,r If men sing and women C^apond, the 
remit ia lirFfitiffluncis" B , 5^1), 43<J. 

* Fanned Bist of Awhvm Mu*ic* chap, li. 

* llerlincr, Gr^A. dzr Jvden i* \ (!}, lib, 

* B. Sola. 4!w. Abraham iV Jfwiah Life ia Me 1U44U A#** 
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permitted. It is curious to observe how this proscription 
was eroded by some Jews by their employing Alushm and 
even Christian musicians, 1 

Dp to the twelfth csntmy we find the Jewa in the East 
following music as a profession, 3 whilst in Ah'Iraq, the 
twin-cradle of the ro/^roba. youths netually recited the psalms 
at holiday time to the aix^mpaniment of musical instTuineutSj 3 
all of which shows that the old proscription bad spent its 
force in these parts. In the "West, excluding Spain, Jew's do 
not appear to have fa rennet! music as a profession. 1 In xSpain. 
however, under the Arab sultans and caliphs, the Jew?: 
encouraged it both as a [profession for practitioners and as 
u science for scholars in spite of the frowns of the legists. 
Indeed, when the Christians became masters of the land, 
they complained of the ostentation of the Jews in that they 
outshone their nobles, one particular object inn being that the 
Jews instructed their children to excel in music.® There are 
sevrra] outstanding names of Jewish i iftu&si in music from 
that of Al-Mansur in the ninth century.* to that of Ishaq ibn 
Sinran in the twelfth century, 7 Even men of high birth such 
as Yosejih ben Ephraim, the treasurer of Alphonse YUI 
Ed. 1314) of Castillc. were skilled musicians.* In the Christian 
courts of Spain, from the twelfth to the fourteenth century. 
Jewish musicians could be found.® 

As for the theory or science of music, thin certainly formed 
part of the curriculum in higher studies from the time of 
Ishaq ibn Klitaiman (d. c, 932), better known as Isaac Israeli, 
who said that music was the last and the best of the four 

1 jMjrahamj, op. cit. + Lr. 

1 Abfo.hftin^ op. S4G- 

■ K*bbi Petaiy*, 'The Travel*, of Rahlrt Frta^hia^ 47, 

* AhrcJiam.% opr cit^ 240, 

1 Ftskin Sephardim*. 27 Q, 

* AI-M*qqarr F ii F SS, 

* Rilx rt La Alaska in* Cantiyaf* 72. 

1 Finn, ep, eiIS5. 

1 FinmJ, ifirt, Farl* for the JJiutnzJ /njfiirn£r t ISA, 
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mathematical sciences that had to be mastered. David 
aI-MnqinnniaB (tenth century), Jcbudu ben BarriKai (elevenUi- 
twelfth century), Jekuda ha-Levi (twelfth cmtiny), Abraham 
ben F| ivy a (d. 1130), Abraham ben Ezra i. 1108), and Yikmf 
Ibn Aqnln (d. 1226), all show in their writing? that a knowledge 
D f the tkeorv or science of music continued to be considered, 
n, desirable ac^mpliakuimt in scholarship union £ the Jews, 1 

§2 

Malm oxides l.jn Synagouicai* Music 

Having viewed the position lit which secular musics stood 
in the Middle .Ages among the Jew, we are able to appreciate 
the attitude of the great Jewish philosopher, Moses Maimonidcs 
j 1330-1204). towards thin question, Idekohn, the author of 
the excellent Jewish Music in its Historical Devefopmmt 
U929), say 9 (p. 126) that ^Maimonidea was extreme!y 
antagonistic to all jhnetrv and " music . For this statement 
he gives one (No. 129) of the resjmsa in PeVr ha-Bvr as 
his authority. Reference to this response, however, reveals 
no corroboration for this statement. Indeed, there is no 
mention of either poetry or music as such in this response. 
That part of this response which concerns us reads as 
follows 51 :— 

Request*. ** Alny it please A our Excellency - , + to decide for 
us concerning the custom of canton to intone 
piiiyutim [Lit., to suy melodies and piyyvtim'] or other 
soups of piatw [ht., songs and praises] or songs in 
honour of a bridegroom or a circumcision otCn which 
they insert between the Benedictions preceding and 

i Wclfrao, The tif Sckwe* in Atedra rrU? Jewish. Fkilowphjf 

f Hebrew Union College Jllhike Vuhimr, Utndnnuti, 1M-=U- Uiidc-inann, 
judvtfM rnltrrichtjircwn wfftrad d*r Spanish *<msAi*fl&en Fcrwdt, 
Ihn L AqnIn fitudied niutiie-matirs, which linubtlraa Jm.-lndtd the theory of 

imi&ic, under Miljmrmidea at FutfSt $*x ahu Jtwith Enf.t?dapa:dia t i, J08. 
^l>tTiBchliL , ii3tT + Jzwirh Liitratim^ 3J7- 

= lilelftohn quntw tr.-.m Hr Lfmlhrrg £I&49) edition. Tim not Wp 
available, (he Amsterdam (I7fl3j edition h*a been used hot. 
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following tbo item** in both the Morning and Evening 
Services and also in the Evening Service of Festivals. 
[These inte relations are m lengthy] that the 
congregation us unable to follow the cantor [they lose 
interest in the service] and they become unaware 
ns to how far he haa reached in the service* i.e. 
whether he b still at the [voluntary] pggftf or 
whether he has reached [the obligatory part of the 
service &s formula ted by the Jo^nud] the paragraphs 
both before and after the i£tnnA k with the Benediction 
formulae that they contain. Therefore, may our 
Master Moses (Maimonid&s] instruct us what to do, 
namely , should the nantor ha y rbese [interpolated 
composition*] iu the framework of the Benediction 
prayer [io- the form of service as fixed by the 
Tulmitil] or after reciting the Benediction -|uayer r 
or before commencing tu say that iodVJ&ii which 
follows the prayer beginning - - - Should he then 
hay these jritfyufha ami then proceed with the 
.statutory service [as fixed by the Talmud] without 
any further interruption, or b it immaterial ? T ' 
Response [by Mnimooide&h 11 It is quite wrotig to |-rmit any 
interrupt hni in ibi- pdragtH}-! a preceding or following 
the .fhrwa*. but if there in HUlue necessity [Le. by 
reason oE -tome local post-Talmudic custom to have 
then lot thorn be said before the paragraphs 
preceding the Severthclo^, he the cantorJ 

may not break up the Benedict km formula nor add 
to it.” 

It js clour, therefore, from this response, that it was not 
music per « that was under discussion, hut merely the 
pemMShibility of certain melodies ami metrical poetry 
(pitji/utim) being used an the am&gogical service. Far from 
Mai moo ides being 11 ext remely antagonistic to all poetry 
and * music t f \ as has been supposed, he actually allowed 
them ui the synagogue under certain conditions. 1 

There had been opposition to jriyyutim as early as the 
eleventh dfentuzy, as we know from HanamJ (d. 1050} ami 

1 See elIbO Nos. U4 arul J 30 of his 
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Hal Gsion (d. 1038J, although in the following century 
Ya*qob beo Melr (d. 1171) had defended their use. It is 
interesting! however, to have the considered opinion of 
Mnimotiides on the question. The latter hod himself composed 
poetry, and it nmet be understood that his condemnation of 
singers and preachers " who imagine themselves able to 
compose a poem ” is not directed against poetry itself, but 
against what the poetry contained. {More nebu£fnm+ i t !ix.) 1 

§3 

Mai u o &ides on Secular Mr sic 
M aimonides deab with this question in another response, 
but unlike the previous response, which is in Hebrew, this 
one is in Arabic, although written in the Hebrew script. 
The test of this was given by GoEdzihcr in the Mountxsrh riff 
fiir Ge&chuht? und Wwmmchaft des (xxii. 174) 

of 1873,* and was bused on s manuscript in the possession 
of the Chief Rabbi Bernstein of The Hague, It was accom¬ 
panied by a translation into German. The text was also 
published bv Abraham Schmicdl in Kisig Graebcr T a Hebrew 
journal, Brth ufar hn-xijtharoth (Year i, xxvii) in 1897, together 
with a translation into Hebrew, A Hebrew version also appears 
among the rt$p<mm of Maimonides in IV er Jw-Dw (Xu. M3). 
AVqob ben Asher (d. 1340), the great Jewish legist of Toledo, 
has referred to this response.* 

We do not know the name of the person making the request 
nor do we know the date T but aa the Daldfat ul-Miflu is 
mentioned in the response it must have been written later 
than 1190. Here is the request and the response in question. 
The texts of both Goldriber and Schmicdl have been used. 4 

1 For ii ccmdae Account of liar use of the bw rdelarihiip Jewish 

Litum if* ffrrrfopmwi (1933), fihap. v. 

3 Cf, Steuswtmifiiier, /Jm ara&. Lit. titf Jwlen, -3-- 
3 Tur Otiih haytfim,. f. o6U, t'strel bv Goldxiiicr. 

* c = Brnuleill Codex j G Goldstar text j S = SdxmiedJ tf-xt. 
prafcsaST IX 3, JMxfpolioatF Hias boon goad enough to auggut several 
CEnendfltiDDi of the text* and he hit# ftlfto belped nae with One or two pomls 
in the IrftflsIatLDia 

j uac ocTUEEb 19S3 -B® 
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njAn j?ae nr b- *rhm* 
tsrbr *iraV?K rwnwo^c 

ist 1 ?* ac; |K ciSpa 2svhn 
^ zx~- *r6a nKPKpwWt 
nPjcn enP; vrthp ‘bp"' cb 
n;tn b"t c rh'ph 
-Tvbrhtt p ipi nppn mar 
in -ar^N pao p pne n't ]n 
‘I'n-r in * 'N“’n l n n'iin 
"cr zri a ruhAvt p jnPnVn 

N 2 E T CN"“ »T 13 JI CCj*TN 
mAw ‘Pn NTHjflctri ‘n:*o*i 
bin?' notpn Pn hap "2:ba 
■fn rap aa ,oi ?N 

rfph» mm '$b mu Nr; 
mjm N-yap 'hr .Tim-icm* 

'»Tn ’"nnn *n ab ntn;j* pai 

S : bxD- ■ S : iTT^X. 

c: frxpv * g : nxna6x. 

8 : TTOP. ■ C : nifSr X^N. 

This is Fr<»tes°cr MirgoliuulVs ern nidation at the pemgt-. 

s ; Sinn xnarun eb:^x *t:dd ajr. 
g : cx-n lerQTBi esj^n irsta <* iscii 1 x 2 j^rv 
G; KTOt 
G: "TZ&X. 

C : rx. 

C: rrtjrt. 

tirimm Maigoliaml’a enundfc&v. 5 and G; imp, 

Gt tti. 
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Tit^s J *a x e mar vhi nnrro 
1 Im^Kl tjts ^pbs rsr 1 :** 
cb&k ’npa *fri rb arr 
'nppa 'inTMt 1 ? ‘tk^bik njrci 
jK 1 ? •rvrkx mottV? jnoa ik 
tto ,:s ’ rrjHtt^w ' naan^s 
T2s L a a ana 1 arm 
"sira npi .tiitc c'arn ’'-cm? 
pa;c si^spi fri 11 pa;S** mb 
Iwnbu^K mbs ,a( ?s"iMCs 'by 
D-ipaca 11 rnttsj^wt rru 'bp 
"‘rail 'd by ctibh sn'np irr. 
npi tip ^a D.T? cm Tina 
s 1 ? ]k rrDK rrm -e sra 
rns-aj^s HtfpsVf* |'a pns 
S *|¥l BUT NCJS TaiJ^Kl 
's "nKiabu 'zydra acre ^rr 
np-pn^a rrsa'rsi ‘rnsps^s i^n 
"smii rhy b Kripat can 

1 Ldk wofjld have been totter. G : 

* Not \n e. 

* | J TfffE»BEO'r MartfDlicroth'H I'HKurhiiionr 8 vnd G: H,pTr 

* C ! '[N -, JtTS^ * S : miRgralB N'nbs. 

* G : C‘3n»riw. 1 G : 

» S : 2TCP. • G t r 2*1W, 11 G s f 3 - 

i) fi . pSJ^N, u G : IwifrCM. 

■■ G: IXINZS^Ji 1 , 11 Misprint in G: ^ST. 

i» Ct “poalJK. 14 c: nfu. 
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■pin ’ttz 'xrrhv -'jnb '-xz 
yen pitm n*u*tB*rr rurtri 

kjj^k yen itt.rm ~z~ mSu 
yen pwm neicn *rer "yx 

*"£ ’fn |Kn ]N1 iwiufat 
Hcnrr j«n :s"ir n-c* nspe 
ttt '^Kyn nVip vrr yarn 
p ¥m **ji hm nr 
M;«n jnb amira 
■oani pwrr tn: rami* 
rmy inma 'rp Vr s-Pip*: 
jwn T np: -:n rcs« -;r^ 

JN TIT jufra^wa pPTTM 
*u pn: pt iispo^i* 
vfo L yn scS pr kVi crip 
na -c bwan *n k^n Sip 
rnunw u vh St?an 'hx m' 

H T3 Sa ja *irj 8 BfciStf "npbi 

1 G i |K3 

* C : *s*w 'to?. 

■ S ; '3. 

* G1 Ppm. S : C]1P. 

1 c = mia 
*s: owad 

* G: Tp. 

' G: umpVt. 

* PnftHarUH^Bmth^emeniltiUpn. G : nr:xaSn H : fTJND3<tot, 
» Pert*p» TO - jy-. 
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n¥nt *s ‘Krtonorw 'c vh\ 
pjV* irn *■; *?:" ipi 307tn 
rrjtsr n*s ,s“: rhu^a *c 
L "s‘psz ~:n w X rj'rts t 

ttnri x i:p wp 

*m jnSn in V'r muf™ 
irr »aa 'nTcwri nrw 
■01 1 kqki mt'i S’3 
jfew n'h cto cn *KH 2 nr:*: 
p (4*71 PK3 P N" ‘MW3 “KT 
*ano2 ’crVip p ajo^TKi am 
KQ ’Tjj?* onu?3 1 O'TCS 
-CCC^K 3tt‘T3 l 7K fWOWpta fT™ 
■s «rN •pn v is 1 ”: ipi 
7 *e irxzz rrs s*o iWr^K 
■ nw^K pi&ra .vnr _l !< T^i 
, 7 wi anai ffibtn 11 swi 1 ?** 


* o ■ Vkdtik- 

«S t ~cs. 

» g : rnrannn. 

< Ot mimn. 

1 Mii*|irint In G-: MONT, 

* g rtc. sro n:r vfoo "-t sa>n b J, T. 

* G; C3^3- C l ESbip. 

* FloleMif Marpiliuinh’-i rmradftli«J- Fcfhap* should be 

inwrted lutwccn “fiF and Mtt G and S n*d 

* Si 5 N-»K, 
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Tranglatwn 1 

Request. ** I* it lawful to listen to the singing (jg&rrca*) in 
tho fun] lads Imuwashxhahat) oi the Arab;*, and to the 
n?cd-p!pe (ajmr) ? " 

[by Abiimomde*]. * A It ip well known that tbs 
reed-pipe itself And the rhythms [hpVtlt}, all of them 
are forbidden, even if there had not hmn said about 
them any saying at ad according to the pronounce¬ 
ment.— A The ear that listens to the reed-pipe shall 
be cut off.’ 1 And the Talmud has explained 3 that 
there is no difference [between listening to the reed- 
pipe or hearing stringed instruments or to the 
modulation (toQopJ of melodies (o/jaa) JijKirt from 
the prayer. And it is pxo[^r to break in the soul 
and unlawful to comfort it. 

IS And they [til# Rabbis] support themselves on 
the prohibition [of] the Prophet, He .-aid,— s Rejoice 
m>t T O latael, for joy, ns [other] people/* Ami we 
have explained the cause aE that thoroughly; 
bticaoM, art for thin sensuous fiveuky. it behoves us 
to tame it T and repress it, and tighten its rein ; no( 
that it should be excited and re.snmiltated (lit* its 
dead made to live). And one should not judge by 
(lit, look at) an individual man, who Ls exceptional* 
and rarely to }h? found P in whom that [ music] occasions 
delicacy of mind and qurcknc.-- of i mpressionability 
necwwwy for the perception of a nownrtum imtrgul), 
or submission to religious matters. Legal wisdom 
only writes In accordance with the majority and the 
prevailing liecatae,—' The wise have spoken con- 
teming whftt ordinarily happens/ * And t he Prophets 
have explained that to us i and have spoken 
prohibiting the use of instrumental music by way 


1 Thifi tramlfttton differs nuiricrably fnntn iJmt made by CMdsuher, 
M- Sfttfti 4Pfl. Cf. the attitude of jUsillnm.mad who put hi.-* lei 

hi* Wtm whfin he heard thr reed-pipe [mizan&r zamr) fom* played. I bn 
Khallikan,, Bia$. Diet,, iii, B£f. 

* Gitim. 7a. 

* Hu sea, lx, |* 

1 B, Sk<Ma& 6Sa, 
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ol hearing them deYotiOiraUy, and it ifl their paying.— 

1 That chant to the sound o£ the viol (nebeZ} w [and] 
invent to themselves instruments of music, like 
David. 11 

" And we have already explained in the Commentary 
oil Aboth 1 that, there is no difference between Hebrew 
and Arable words ; only such are prohibited or 
permitted in accordance with the meaning intended 
in those words. And in reality it is the hearing of 
folly that ia prohibited h even i f tu tored [aocompanied] 
by afednged instruments. And if melodised upon 
tln'm there wo old be three prohibitions :—{Hike 
prohibition of listening to folly (follies of the mouth) 
(2) and i he prohibition of listening to singing (i/fi imV), 
l mean playing with the mouth* and (3) the 
prohibition of listening to stringed instruments. 
And if it were in a wine nhop [where the listening 
occurred] there would bo a fourth prohibition* as in 
the Baying of Him Most High,— And the harp 
{kinwnr) f and the viol [nehel), the Ubret (. topk), and 
pipe {hatil) t and wine, are in tlidr feasts/ 3 And if 
the finger he a woman* thou there is a bfrh 
prohibition according to their [the Knbbis | saying, 

1 A voice in a woman is a shame,' 4 Then how much 
[greater the prohibition] if she be singing, 
lb And the truth is made plain by proof, and tins 
is that that which la aimed at in us, is Thai we should 
be a 4 huly nation \ and that there should not be to 
ns either wort or word except in perfection, or what 
leads to perfection ; not in the stirring up of the 
r^nsnoUB faculties to the neglect nf all that i* good 
[or whenever hi], nur in letting them run loom in 
diversion and play. 

ifi And we have explained with sufficiency to thus 
purpose in the fJtilufrri at-ha mw]/ 1 in the last part 

1 Amos* ?i, #i. 

»t 17. 

1 laaiib, v, 12. 

* B- itendb^ 24ti, 

i SjBn in Hebrew ah the J fun twbu k^im. 
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of it p with words that will carry conviction to the 
worthy. And that which the blessed Gaonlm h:tvc 
mentioned is the setting of melody {talhln) to songs 
and pluses, &« the blessed author of hnlukuih Bald , 1 — 
As for improper subjects being in them—God 
forbid i This was not heard in Israel either from 
daon or illiterate pen^n. And the wonder is at 
yonr saying, — ' in the presence of pious persem*,/ 
for, in my opinion p they are not pious so long ux 
they attend wine bouts- And we have explained 
enough regarding that also in the DahlJat a/ Ad'irw]. 
Tills is what seems right to us regarding listening to 
instruments of music. And Peace. [Thus] wrote 
Moses rMaimonideaJJ’ 

§4 

Commentary 

We may suppose that we have in this response nf Maunonides 
a new ethic for the Jews on the question of listening to music. 
He states the orthodox view of the older teachers that singing 
and the reed-pipe were anathema. He does not, however, give 
his precedent for his objection to rhytlmi (7q<?) f nor does he 
answer the question regarding the use of the Arabic ballad 
[rnittn uHtsk tfh)' Probably he considered that the latter was 
beneath hh notice. The Jews held that the Arabs only sang 
of 11 lust and war ' T in their poetry. The statement was not 
strictly correct, although the early popular muuusMuhsti 
were mainly erotic in sentiment, and it is highly probable that 
this type of ballad which was introduced into Egypt by Tbn 
hHiLH al-ftlulk during ^lainnouidea lifetime was of this character. 
As for rhythm* this was the great feature of all instrumental 
music which was itself suspect. Further, the rhythmical song, 
which was of Arabic origin, was finding a place in the 
synagogue, much to the disgust of some legists, 

Hal Gann (tL 103£) and Ishaq al Fas! (d. ] 103} had objected 
to the rhythmical song r and the latter had a weighty influence 

1 Ithiq Bl Fm (d, IJC3) a Btmloih. f. ^ Quoted by Gdldiltor, 
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over Maimonides, Slill H as? we have seen in the previous 
response, he allowed such things when local custom demanded 
them, 

lake the excellent legist that he was, Maimonides realized 
that prevailing eustom rould not be ignored and wisely he 
expresses the opinion that. " legal wisdom only writes in 
accordance with the majority and the prevailing ,T . What 
J * prevailed ’* among the Jews in Spain has already been 
mentioned T and we may assume that in Egypt, where this 
response was written, things were very little different. The 
pit/tjni was certainly in favour at Fust at. 1 It would have 
Wn to little purpose to have continued to condemn an art 
that had become a definite part ol the social and religious 
life, of the Jews. All that could be hoped in the circumstances 
was to control it. 

Even apart from this* MumonMea was doubtless impressed 
by his mentors. Among the Greek authors that he knew in 
Arabic be found Plato and Aristotle in praise of the art. 
Among the Arabs + Hi main ibu Ishaq (&. 873}, Al-Farabi 
(d. 9onj, Ibn Sina (d, 1037), Al-Ghuill (d, 1111), and Ibn 
Bajja (d, 1138) had all dealt with music in its practical, 
theoretical., nr mural senBe. In the face of this he could not 
merely repeat the old proscript ini] as it stood even though an 
illustrious predecessor such as Sa adya Gaon (d. 94-), kkuself 
bom in Egypt, had partly approved the objection. 3 

Fortunately the ground bad already been broken by another 
illustrious Jew of Spain, Ibn Oabirol (tl. r. In the 

latter's hWi ai-okhlnq- generally called the 11 Ethics* it was 
very diMreetly hi hi down that it was not lisleuing to mere 
notes {naghamfit) of music that was forbidden, but listening 
to indecent things that might accompany such notes in 
a song. Yet, as Ibn t'Jubirol pointed ont ? one ought to 


1 Mann, Th f Jtwe in E$yp find Palestine utokt Ih* faf J T SflV-iTO.. 
1 Ep pilfcanp p, Sand)® (7wn : (‘frfr Jtr £lh T Schrifi , , . tSex&h, 

d. mhM. dts M r -A * r iv. 1003K P- 71- 
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know the places where it is necessary to pa7 good, heed and 
those wherein it is not fitting 1 to hear at all/' 1 

It has to he admitted, however, that in this* response, 
Maimonidea has little scope for the development of his 
argument, and one h m to look elsewhere for fuller corrobora¬ 
tion* and especially to his Skcmone pera&imf Jn this work, 
which was written ns an introduction to the Commentary 
on Abofh r Miiimonides recommends "the happy medium,” 
of Platonic teacliing for the sustenance of a healthy body. 
The man who refrains from eating viands and drinking wine 
simply to satisfy one particular desire is no better than the 
glutton nr drunkard who goes to eveeas to gratify another 
particular desire. 1 * L The perfect law which leads us to 
perfection.” he says p . . . + ' aims at man’s following the path 
of moderation p in accordance with the dictates of nature/' 1 
Just as the body can he sick by deviation from the 
path of moderation, so cun the sonl. s And 3list as the body 
physician can attend to the physical frame of mam so can 
the moral physician care for the son] of tnun/ 

Maimunides. as a moral physician, recommends the 
cultivation of the senses ‘ for the purpose of quickening the 
soul 1T T Hearing: "By listening to stringed and reed-pipe 
music/ TT Seeing: "By gating on beautiful pictures/' 
[p'iMELLTNG :] * £ By strolling through beautiful gardens/ 1 
[Feeling :] tL By wearing fine raiment/’ Tasting : " By eating 
highly seasonal deEoacies/ 1 Such things, he assures us P are 
“not to \.tr considered immoral nor unnecessary *% and he 
cites the Rabbis, 41 of blessed memory/* in support of his 
contention. 


1 TAt Impmi'tmtni o/ Moral Ovalities . . + bp £h+ Gubimi . * . i Hdifteilt lav 
S. Webc, p. 36. 

1 T&* UhnpUTM of MuimtniiU* on Ethics . . . Kdit^J , h , by 

J. [. Garbnitf. 

* Chap’ it- * Chap. it. 1 Chap. liL * Chap, v* 
f CL tbr BUtemfnt b AfaijftNjiiiJw by 'iVlLifi AJld Abnkn^ ip, 141J 
that “ tMiLiir: hmj nu eharja* fur him " + 
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s “ The real duty of man.' 1 he says* l< is that m adopting 
whatever measures he may, for the well-being and preservation 
of his- existence in good health, he should do so with the object 
of maintaining a perfect condition of the instrument of the 
soid,” 1 (Seeing that music administered to th+ i needs of the 
send, n* Plato had taught long before, it could not be otherwise 
that Maimonides should have believed in its permissibility,, 
on condition that it, was used in moderation and did not 
acompany forbidden things. 

In this respect be ivas in agreement with the liberal Muslims, 
In Arabic there was quite a Library of literature on the subject. 5 
Some of it r such as the Dhtim m ul-tmlahi of Ibn AbrbDunya 
[d* 89-1], was a violent diatribe against music. Other writings, 
such as the Iht/S v u lum ai-rfln anil the Biwiiriq almmnf of 
Al Ghnsili (d. 1111) and his brother AbQ’l Futuh Majd 
al-D m (d, Il26) K a ™ro reasoned arguments in favour of the 
art. Al-GhazaSii and those like him, who argued as a general 
proposition that it was lawful to listen to music, kid it down 
that listening was forbidden in the following cases : fl) If 
t he singer or player is a woman ; (2) if the instrument used 
is already prohibited 1 : (3) if the content of what is sung, 
or if the deeds or actions in the place where the flinging or 
p laving occur, are already forbidden ; (4J if music incites any 
particular Individual to commit forbidden acts, that particular 
music is forbidden ; (ft) if one listens to music for its own 
sake and not for recreation. 3 

This is practically what we see in the above response of 
Maimonides and also in his Shpmme ptrojim, Le. the necessity 


1 Chap- v. 

= Tanner, HU*. of Arabia* Music, chap. IT, and pp. lUL, US, 19". 
a Fur thn Riirrirtq al-tuTwl* ** StMtabiblkithefc Kerlin MS. (FutetmUL, 
ii. 400). t 17. 

* SuTeraJ particular i ft »t.ra m-enls. notably the tu^i (un hi>ur-^lru« 
shaped drum], wo* forhfdcbn because of its nse by the 
s*m Farmer The Orpin of the. A ncienh, 0. 14. 

e £** tL b tfaflglatjon into El^lkHh by Pruleasor D- B. MncdotmM in 
th* JRAS . (ISOl-S)* 
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of distinguishing between the implement itself anil its line. 
For instancy Mai mould e& recommends mathematics for the 
purpose of sharpening the mind. If, however, a mail were 
to use mathematics for the purpose of committing a forbidden 
act such aa falsifying accounts, that would not make 
mathematics unlawful. So with music. Per se, music was 
permitted hut it depended entirely to what use it was put. 
As Mkimxmidea ftaya : 11 In reality it is the hearing of fnlly 
that is prohibited." That is why he made " folly ft his basis 
of objection : (jj Folly is prohibited ; (2) and (3) if singing 
or a musical instrument accompanies the folly, f he prohibition 
is greater ; (4) if folly occurs where there is wine, the objection 
is greater still; (5) il the singer [or player] lie a woman, the 
accumulated disapproval is the greatest. 

Did Maimonid^ know the Ihtjil Utlt Qm uf-tf in of Al-Ghazali ? 
Borne of his arguments suggest that he did. Yet, on the other 
hand. Maim on idea does not breathe a word about the divine 
influence of music and singing which Al-Gharalh as a sitfi, 
praises. In Al-DhazalT. Maimonidcs had a mail 'alter 3iis 
own heart " in many w ays. In his RKenurme pemgim, 
Mftimo nides deals with the " partitions ” which prevent mu 11 
from comprehending God. Only those who attained the ranks 
of the Prophets could pass these '' partitions and the greater 
the Prophet he says, the fewer the " partitions A! Ghasall 
believed that these 4< veils ’% as another rails them,, could 
only be lifted when man attained the supreme stage of ecstasv 
of the soul, and this rapture, he says, was reached by listening 
to music and singing. 

U2. 



On Some Assyrian Minerals 

By R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON' 


0ONSEDER the following passages from vocabularies 1 

fl) CT. xiv, 3, K. 4325, iv-vi, 11. 18-25 : ib, 5, K. 4368, 
iv-vi, II. 8-1(1; uud for col. it, presumably 81 7-27. 147 
(Meissner, . Sujipl., pi. 27) :— 


16. totpKS 

ifi, itipES. PEi) 

20. t**PES.PE$ 

Si. ■■ irifl-il-a-iti Jiq 

Zi te*ZUH r SAKsQUB.BA 

£:i L 

i!4, la ^Aag-gi(-mut * 


[Pw#v7ri#il re- 
Btoration from 
*1-7-27, 147! 

= u-itif-toJ: 1 = (UllCtftlin 

Inwrai 

= «-£i-£Muoi ?] * = 1 U-kt^d-Mum 

— ?] vi¬ 
sa [ Fi !j = mu-Ji'-iV-CBm 4 

= SU-u (i.e, #f|f AiTytWfd} = in-ni.-hu 6 

SC-it (i.c. fmtfktiiu) = ? §J 3 -un-niI- 

hm-tw 

« lnf.ma-itu 1 = 


(3) CT. xiv, U t K. 4398, IL 10-13, dup. ib„ S. 995, 
ivy. 4-7 


1 Abbreviation* s Am in JAL4£.. I929, NOl, additinna r Bu^ii 

d. Mudi Orientali, vii: MA- ffritrag* z. A*«rtr.- JfTAG. = 
JfftOfiT i. ObrtHiefci = my (Ml*it Ckt-mi^ry ; ft = 

Ra^Lin^ti. (’ufl. iiitfr,; HA* = £**■« ; £.4* = £«*■- /, 

I on much indebted to Dr, Jfcrfl fli%wfck, . fur bis rt*dy Wp in 

qiinffc-ioiiH PiivolTTQB cheml&try. 

1 From CT mi, -ft, Rnu 33ti 4 ; ■» aUo Deimrl. No, 3*0, 10, and 
[h r NflO for an addiliftfi. 

4 PrcaumM from CT. ™ii 23 + Rm. 33S, 3, which pra the additional 
- - $mr-ta-a*tvm M but it ia not A certain oqnifllen^ 

4 Cl. aleo equivalrticr, OT+ iir, 15, 13: IX h. 15: imi’f«]^nni, 
i Eqnfraknfc* also, MW3. 30 . feting K. 4340 * 10 ; fttui CT- *ra* » 
Rut. H 39 , 14 - 

i Read thut with SWntt MTAO^ MU, 3. 17; Vat. K. 4303, 

t Rest, from tfT- mi 20, Rm, 339, 1ft fUEekur, lh-> 

■ CT, ivilt, ib.„ AN.AS {= Mmimitf. -W S\4«-» 1905, 4, 9. 
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]0 r MS 
11. tx*Xh\rE& 



IXIM.IXJM J U-BI 1 
= (blank) 


12 , btiU.TU 

13. t**NU.U<TV 




tetiltamir 
= ^44-a-f-fai 


Presumably these miueraJs are in some kind of scientific 
order. To confirm this T rf r those which we already know ; 
(21) ^mmakum " the heavenly-blue", i,e, the beautiful 
blue crystals of blue vitriol (OTP. llG) r with equivalent 
which looked to me hke the origin o£ the Syr, 
ttmsiflin, pUriottim cUprmuvi t garbled fib. 117); (22) imihu, 
green vitriol fib, 112) ; (23) ^imrhahwi, inarcasite, pyrites, 
whence comes green vitriol (ib. 117). Our group (J) would 
appear to be connected with pyrites and the vitriols. Let us 
first consider tQk Erl in this connection. 

(a) ***PBS t "THE PREGNANT STONE ", ARTtTttS 

In ( 2 ) is a group " the pregnant atone + , “ the not-preguant 
stone " h "the birth-stone"the not-birth-stone ' B . Von 
Oefele {ZA, adv s 1899-1900. 357) suggested very reasonably 
that the 11 birth-stone P1 was dtririjSi the ""eagle stone 11 
ol Dioac. v p clx, used as an amulet in pregnancy. The old 
idea that the was one of the Geodes, a globular mass 

of clay ironstone, sometimes hollow ± enclosing another stone 
(Boa took, Pliny. voL vi f 361) was correct; but I propose 
to show that it was the " pregnant stone BP of the Assyrians, 
not the 14 birth-stone”, as V f on Oefele thought, although his 
suggestion was very near the mark.® 

Theophrastus (Hitt. of Stones, xi) sap that- the greatest 
and most wonderful of all qualities of stones is that of those 
which bring forth young. Sir John Hill (who edited 
Theophrastus, p. 27* note), saya that the stone meant is 
the a elites or eagle-stone, famous for its imagiuarv virtues 

1 Perhaps scribal indication of its iJ magical value ”, Lb. I«pW if a iitonc 
for pre-gnajiuy* 

* Actually be applied hi* rm^ration to dntku (which woi jie rfrai time 
mimrad atl^b properly I he uot-hirth-stoue 1 r . 
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b assisting delivery, and he explains that there m n separate 
atnne contained in the cavity of another, which rattles. 
Dioaearides v, els. says that it is a stone which , when shaken 
gives ()iit a sound as of being pregnant with another, and 
is need to assist pregnant womeo. Pliny (NH+ x. 4: xxxvi, 391 
describes it as male and female. Ibn Beit bar (Lederc, .\ 'otic## 
Aw Mamixcr.i xxiii, No, 130) aays that the Arabic stone 
ikfamrkt, uetites, is known a* ha jar d-inJddd " stone of birth ,T , 
and quotes Aristotle as saying that, if it is shaken, the sound 
of another can be heard inside ; and when the female eagle 
is about to lay, her mate places this stone on her, and it relieves 
her. So also Razes ; and EKlhafeki says that eagles take 
it to their aeries as a talisman for their young ; and that ft is 
powdered and put in women's milk, and wool is then steeped 
in it. and if it is carried by a woman who rannot conceive, 
sbe will conceive by God’s grace. 1 

To prove that iak PES r M m = dmnjr* we must begin with 
lc *PE$<PE& V' doubled pregnant stone First, both these 
have the value u?{s)kittatu f(I) r 18, 19), hitherto unexplained, 
which, I think, is obviously the same os the Heb, esi&l 
“ a bunch of grapes fc \ from which a geologist would at once 
infer a botryoidal form of stone lor tQk PES and ttfk PE& m PE§ m 
Rostock's 14 globular mass of rlay-ironstone 11 quoted above 
coincides with botryohJal hematite. 2 The reduplication of 
f **PB& makes tat PE$, PE& the more definitely the clustered, 
botrvoidal form of the haematite. 

Hill (ib r 164) describes the hematites of Theophrastus 
ns sometimes of a plab r striated texture, and sometimes with 
a surface rising very beautifully into globular inequalities, 

1 the Eimdaritv ol tht iflyth of the itnnjf with the famrun 

HiJddi ** birth dng**whfch lie ca^e provides for Keans'y wife in the Asay-rian 
fltoffy ^ Harper, BA. id + 447. K. 8G7B, )S» I3j, Wo can, I pnsniH. flumw 
any panning i4lhHnftioa with ^-n> “ I lie pregnant- Blonn " and the word 
fur u Hflllt ” ffiL For Huh weed with a plant-detcrmitiAlive sM CT, liv T 
26. K. 442^ IL&Sr dnp. ph 31* K. 4381, rev- 1-4* 

1 There HJY n of counsel* other botnoidal fftoow- Pliny, M. KJiimi, 53, 
mention* a tofrpili-f, rowmbting a bunch of grape*, which Roalwt uy» 
may lie AllfoJfc, or borate of lime, a variety of which m known a* hotryclitc. 
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resembling clusters of grapes. More modem writers describe 
haematite as iron sesquioxidcN Usually earthy nr in fiotryoidal 
to it niform shapes (Dana, Manual, 1912. 1S5), and brown 
hfomatite ( = limonite) in nnmimitlary to stakctitlo forms 
db. 200). That this exists in North Mesopotamia is dunvn by 
Aina worth ( Asxi/riti , 269), who says that to the north of 
Marlin is a friable, laminar rock, of a buff-yellow colour, 
which is remarkably redolent with botryoidal huematites. 
These hematites, he sam are frequently hollow, the cavities 
lading filled with naknraOUE spar, and they arc no abundant 
in some places as to form beds. We have. therefore, not only 
an equivalence i&kilbtfu — “ botryniilal form 1 ' — ia *PE$ . 
PES and T ' k PES ( Ll pregnant stone ") in a group of stones 
relating to pyrites, but we ha ye actually botryoidal 
haematites, hollow and filled with calcareous spar, found near 
Mardin, 

Next, that M PE& is hollow is shows l in two medical 
quotations. KAR* 20-1, 115, mwnn ditto NE.ZA ZA sa lib 
UK PE& ntifi i-hn-trfu-iu ?] nlln f . . . -Sit] ti-rft i (?}-kuAi ^u 
tuwihfair[ar) tu-mk ta-sa-[ru-ma ibttlut] " When ditto, a frog 
which the middle of a Pl^-stone of the river cre[ateth |?) r 
from its . , T ?] to its (1) . * . thou shah reduce, bray, 
bt[nd on. and he shall recover| This old idea that irogs 
ccuild be reproduced or bred within the cavities of atones is, 
1 believe, exploded, but it has long been a tradition, and it is 
very interesting, especially for our present proof, to see that 
this belief did exist also in Assyria* 

The second is from AM. 8U T 1, IT, cbm mu XA m-a-hm 
kbat-tru iu-li-tti Sa lib tlk PES lumhhar{ar] tamk im i htmni 
At tt*i isutti-ma ibahit K When a cough affects a man, the 
-dew f?)* 1 from the middle of a thou shalt 

1 TtrWu, I tmrnol *gm with FrofcBscr LiUgdon^. jiiIk, 1*1) thm this 
Ln merely a wyvatijm for ,J frog "* We bight ilmirat say that prima Jack 
tly evidenM i* igfciiut this bring an anlmuJ, dure Ehs'grunnutiut list* 
give m bo wary many fWDtt fyr the vwrkwm aniniiilo, ind thin h not iocfadni 
*mong them* The Hob. toll, the Syr. Mid ** dew % diav perhif* indicate 
ttud We ve here the ward fur the crvatiiJIme raretinn'within the hollow 
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reduce, bray, let him drink in relined oil, and he i^lial] 
recover, 1 h 

If we accept iik PE& aa (botryoidal) hematite * the use of 
thin aa a drug in Assyrian medicine h n rv instructive.. In 
AM* 1, 2, 15, it is to be applied with several other drugs 
for sumfmu (some form of ulceration or scabies) in the head : 
in KAR. 195, r. 29, enuma SAL ditto (= lT.TU)-ma ubuimat- 
pttfrttt-sa tihiktf l<l ihtRa iiZ *PES lujahhtir ftizulr amt SI 
tanadi ^ Wheo a woman has borne a child and her ahumiatu 
(some part of the womb or neighbourhood) has slipped (been 
loosed) (and) she cannot walk, thou nbalt reduce (and) bray 
* A1t PES, put (it) oo the place T \ lb. 50, for the same trouble. 
Uk PE§ is to be mir ed with five other drugs and spriitklei] 
(with oil) and bound on the affected part after anointing. 

Red haematite, properly peroxide of iron, when powdered, 
will produce, with oil of vitriol, jferri pet sulphas. In modern 
medicine liquor fern perimljthtiiiti ia an excellent styptic 
(it is used in aevnnil preparations of iron), and the sulphate 
is tiflcd externally as a lotion for ulceration and erynipelatoiia 
surfaces, and as an injection for urethral and vaginal 
inflammations and prolapse of rectum (Squire, Companion 
to Brit, Phurm^ l908 r 531 ; Booth, EncqcL of Ckerrt.. 743)» 

ftow T Aj was shown above, thu holjiisr Lit mat ikes of Marti in contain 
CHTnaMiaa ftpar (carbonate ■if lime). Ebclifig suggested that we had here 
a atone containing another atone inside, but at the same time, aJthoUgh he 
read c£a<h>!d T ho suggested that it should be &adubi{ = embryo), Talm. Hob + 
fail it £drdAir' r /, fJunck, 4 T Mtdiziv xiii, 11). 

(?) fdhm in my article PKSJt., 1926* 74, n. 4, I translated 11 liquid 
of a cricket M , proscribed tor patting on teeth. Dr. W r J. Rutherford hi** 
kindly drawn my attention to a parntgo in Sir Thoroa* Browne (TSVrfcr, 
ed. Wilkin, Lit 35fiJ: M To objMtrr that insect which n countryman shewed 
Barkollus. found in the dowers of Erymgium cicAonr und. which readily cure 
wart#; as! eoteri* Th*$ktx#im cfcM irtuaifci tuhti* r tf&rimikd-nT prvpvrtumf. 
mrjwrw ianthandi, lire! parrulutn tit, Accppeml ra nudicv*, ef rin^i 

in 4ftjpf&« ivrruti* digits und* rxibdf f vptnr” 

1 Yon Orfelo, Inc, cit, (repeated by Boson. 413)* consider*^ the PES-b tone 
to be the Ac'tfoc hk probably u kind ol hcematitr, 1 p He mill 

It the Jcakamabi -stone, but this in perhaps aa I have mgpntfd on p. M. n L 
property £JtI5I ./xV/Jf. Md,B1 “its magicii equivalence M , i.c, a atone 
for pregnancy, 

JXAy. OCTOBER I&3i5> 
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We may thus sum up t3h PES. h * the pregnant stone " 
(with its forms +l t**PEB of tie river Tr t " toh FE§ of tie son t * t 
see note befovr), ami the redupL form tiil PES, PES. as 
a botiyoidal hfrmatite, hollow, or containing either another 
stone, or “dew(?] Tt (calcarewa spar), the hematite being 
confirmed by its use in Assyrian medicine* and consequently 
it {and not lr,r 7\ TU) is the dcrtr tjs of the clussical authors. 1 

(fi) Uk Sa # ffU { i } tmt . 4h t nr nper bolt ’’ (true or falseJ, 
(nodule of iron sulphide) 

Included in 1 ■ 1 after the botyroidal haematites { f * k PE& r 
in *P£S,PES), sulphate of copper, blue vitriol, hotryoldal 
ehalcanthmn, and pyrites. The various spellings show it. 
to be non-Sumerian. 

First, note Esurhaddon (Layard, Imer*: IK. 45-47, 
col. iii. 25 : ami my Prisms t 21) : " BIzu, a district of remote 
situation, a journey of desert* a laud ol salt {and) a place of 
thirst, 120 double hours of sandy ground, thistles and load- 

3 Thv nLbtfr ec, aivalents, ?] (two words joined 1| P JJ 

and purfdt \t 4 sv iliffimU, although pcrhnps the Jat ter might suggest Hat 
pttti L - the broken off ri 44ip. of grape® (Lev. IS, Id). z)hlbifu can hardly 
he ft corrupt form of but ja pKrhap* to b* compared with Heb- 

.10I'd JJ ||> collet" (l>aJm*n. Amm.IIdi. Worltrb^ 4 (IS). #iVf, fn WIN hi 
biflirt ' ! ovary ", an d the Syr. Sf.llMh^ da-^T rnti ' ‘ drops of blood 1 \ ihr 
Assyrian i presumably having become * by doubting. But Ihis la Uncertain, 
for although forma like ifcroiu from tardftu Hint, it it* not eaay to find formt 
iike intillat\* r An value for ie given in Debut Xo. 39fp r 

Id ^ Jii-Ai ink^naAc ^ - CT. iviii. 2S. Rm, 330, 4 fJa-Au ta ]fc. m-tum). 
Laha 11 offspring" (ombryo), and tak&iti r /. pi. uftfafam ^cam"; the 
group th«m referring to the protection given to the embryo in the womb T 
or t fit an lid hr atone protected by its outer covering. 

M will have bceo noticed, we bare- had one inet&ftCr ol ' J 
fftnnt: of the river ". Thia in cLN*f alsu in Anh-yrian meeti□ ijj-t 1 , cstofnjkll v, 
similar]y io the simple ^PEjS ; EAR- 192. ii r 27 (dnp. AM. 7:i, f* Si. i) r 
where it In p™ribcd to he pitted On a swelling {tahartu), which ie to be- 
fltloinlMi with X (?) and bound OH; in r 4.1iT, 44. J t if* H + it b to ho 

“ red^^ " >tud applied to the spot in iotuo skin trooEde (or fundl&f affection) 

11 may oven be wtm (maginlly) as a bead on a Mcklnotu for a mdW 

[KAR, JKi. jVf m 

There m poaiibJy a [bird form, the WM A.Ah.BA, of the hnt the 
teat \W a little doabtfnl. Thie ie alao used for anointing a fuelling or bruise 
with nthenJ, [KAR. ts.i 
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stone, where snake* and senrp ions like ants filled the ground ; 
20 double hours of the luiid of Hftzu, mountains of wffptfnwt- 
stone, behind me 1 left-/' 

I cannot agree with Mr. Sidney Smith * 1 (Bab. Hl-l. Tested 17} 
that thifl Bazu represents a district in Ardistan. Of the names 
of the eight s ’ kings " which follow, one. Aftbaw, is surprisingly 
Arabic, and it may Ims said that there are great probabilities 
fd the others being Arabs also. Basil has long been identified 
with the O.T. Buz, whose family seems to have settled in 
Arabia Deserta or Fetraa (Smith. Dir.f . of Bihlt'. L 237). 
Hazu has great Bimilarity with El Heart, the eastern coastland 
of Nejd (less probably Huzwa in Yemama, Hummel, Gropr* 
ii, 3H2fi g 557)+ It is interesting to see that Falgrave {Central 
and t. Arabia, i K 441 mentions small scorpions abounding in 
the sandy soil of the Jehel el-Jouf, each about is quarter of an 
inch us length, I think thru we must see the locality of 
thi> Sttgffiiioiit-mmxMui ill E. Arabia. 

JCext r consider the omens from lightning ; 11 If it thunders 
in Tornmuz, and lightning £a kimti 1 ak &uj$ilmut ubu lihln 
Sam ii iMmahila . . . [ina Samii imb, Le. which like 
sn^iZwiifZ-etoue leaps forth from the midst of the sun * * . 
(and) enters [the midst] of the sun ’ (Vi ruUeaud, Adad , 5 , 
15]. Barely, il ever, Is a stone thus mentioned in omen-textB, 
and it remains to be seen whether a colour is indicated, or 
Homething more recondite. 

Thirdlyj in (1) iaramnn ^ tat mg$ilmuL Now fa-ar ma nu ■= 
bt'-lti , a weapon ol some kind (v + B. 41, a-b, 8 + ii. It. 31* 
So. 3, 8 : Bexold, Glosmf, i+ arrow (3}”}, coming Irom rami2 
14 to throw the form being comparable to to&aStanU from 
hd&u. In the plant lists (K. 824# + 82-5-22+ 576+ CT> xiv, 
31 + and 46+ ill—iv) 

11. u na-ni-hi ^ m ka-lu~u 

It H ka-lu-a utAiS 3 a sayi ka-zi-n s la iti wbu-ku kima 
tar-ma-ni 


* Al&a h* litidftbergpr, 7 A - 1026. 7. 

1 I nr-read tkii in 1^22 Art du {DU ). J For poto a m airxl £*gv. 
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i,e r *= the plant U jb*/u, in dommon speech (of h 

product o 1 the) thorn ; it hag no juice, its fruit is like 
lanvumv* u Xaniku also occurs 1L 8846, ib. r pL 31, I. 29- 
There is little doubt that the Zizyphm spina Christie the 
ntbk of the Arabs, fits this. The fruit, " like ttiruvinu," cannot 
be compared to an arrow* or a spear, but iL aling-bolt " is 
a different matter, Tu Mosul I have seen the fruit of the 
Za rur (which I take to be very much the same as the ndbk) 
offers for sale ; Lane (BicL r s T v.) describes the zarur as 
a well-known fruit of two species, rod and yellow, with a round 
hard stone, resembling the ncfi£ + and now applied to the 
medium As sold in Mosul it is about the akc of a shrapnel- 
bullet, spherical, about 4 in. in dkmeter, and yellowish-green 
in colour ; what is most striking is that it is dry and has 
hardly any juice, being pithy or of a dryish pulp. 1 The plant 
is thorny, and hence 1 the word a$ayn ££ thorn in the common 
Aasyrkn speech. Whether *naniht m by some curious change 
due to initial yt. is the same word as wefofr can hardly bo settled. 
Nannaru (= nanmam is a possible parallel, 

* fCtiziri f ^ " juice '■ !) from this and thft folkpWLn| futsaage ah mi 

oji-iunL m^an " juice M . I waa ontirEJy wrong m All . 4$; tht pruper 

translu-tinti of the group ^LiradJtl ta tn :-i J ^*#.41/. TAJt PApLfc .?tfi nhipi 
SsiLpl ia-mi-ri i.y&pt in " (opium-peppy). Like mandraLh {Le, 

hurc-oija): its Email aft-1 Lrmlrf {T) capsaltn bohl the juice " (f'T. iet,. '2*2. 
TU-viltr 43j. SALfI = .nimiiaii - T ■•r-nialej- r \ which I Iultc tran*Ufced 
" lender ,+ (without warranty j m dUfhitdt ; it will ]*■ bhtH tu ooour afcd in 
the text rnhom i ™i-r-liuiil- a few lines further. The opium i- iroliecW bv 
EnjUtinp iMateii in ihc hall-ripe capsule (RhintL Ytg, Kingd.* 047 ; A. It- 
Nc-JLgan r Th* Opium 11 1 . [A similar phra-i< [3 ilsciI about a plant 

whkh may now dflfiuitdy ht- oauM^ml th^ caper [.[[I. 81 ) + CT. zA\ lg 
tec £y~xtI t 13 upi r hi &AM FAfl.fo $Af* & .. (tt 

Ire-eiamiucd i lJ The _4A u Zop-pJant, in common speech Cfcpet + the tiiEinil and 
tender (f| buds . . , Hh (Sa uhc d for pinkie; ct. VT. iit, 10, obr. 1. 0. 
r#****& froELL M*ek. HA. 1320. ISI T S. 1701, uni GT. ii v . 44 h i. IS r 

1 11 cape^budj In aUipetr^ "}.] Hnwcrer mmh wc n%hc 
like to hoc " fcuiaie " ^1 to murk the -apetile of rhe poppv with ita 
it La Enroly bnpueaibtr fo apply it to the cap^r-bod, 

' Th6 oUl PtLnH » Cydopmtia, 1843 , si™. d^ribc^ the ZUypAu 3 
, p ,,lic WnM 1 LH being eovured with thoms. with dnipe QTiitc fdubtBr the 
fruit beiiHf oUu]^, uhiwt thr sire of n eJ™. This eriwtij fits tho aline- 
halt abape, which ia uaunllv that qI an egg. 
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Fourthly we find ^saggilmut forming the“ middle Leaven ”, 
the upper heaven being of luhidanitu-slQiie and the lower of 
offpd-stafie. (EfadJbgp Tod und Lehen, 33, L 30 ft) 

Fifthly t although used m a head, to dissipate 

sorcery (*4d/. 7, I B 6) + and one of the min era! a against 
anything evil {KAR. 213, 2, I8) t has no medical value. 

To sum up our evidence : m *x&ggilmui, mentioned among 
haematites and pyrites, was to he found in a large tract of 
Eastern Arabia h probably Kcjd : it is compared fo the way 
in which lightning “ leaps out ” of the tiuii and returns to it; 
it ia compared to a sling-bolt; it occupies the |H middle 
heaven r '; and it has no medical value. 

This fits well with “thunderbolt ,s or meteorite in general, 
not omitting the erroneous popular belief in the West that 
certain nodules from the clay arc l+ thunderbolts True 
meteorites are undoubtedly common in the jSTear East; e.g. 
the black stone of the Kuaba at Mekka ; the stone at Emeaa ; 
the Phrygian Cybele ; the Diana of the Ephesians. There is 
also the tradition of the rain of stones in Arabia in the birth 
year of Mufiammad, 1 and actually from Kcjd has come 
a meteorite preserved in the British, Museum. 3 Farther East 
one of the earliest falls of stones took place in China about 
644 BdC fc a 

Let us adhere to our theory that ^saggihmd is a thunder¬ 
bolt true or false, eliminating any suggestion that it is merely 
meteoric iron, since A A* .EAR, the proper word for iron, was 
long ago presumed to have been this, owing to the AN 
M heaven ” in its composition, Indeed, at first sight, the very 
fact that m compared to a sling stone would 

hardly be in keeping with the irregular-shaped fragments of 

1 Qugfrdr JiTcmEu, Dus Ah* Twtamati, 193C, 

1 Fletcher, /wi + fn ifittdyt vf JInteoTit&s, 110-1, 71, quoting Mintmb.'Q- 
rll. 179. 

1 in £en«ral Fluster, Op, dL, S 7; M, aivlli ecL t vol. it, ha. ; 

Bcwttrt.-k* Zin.y .1 fflL i, 177. 1 fcfn indebted to I Jr. L. J. SjKDCff and Mr. W. 
tiFTipbeJI iSmitb of tbt UriLidb Mu^iini for much help io [be matier. 
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meteorite 1 hut I think that there will he im ultimate difficulty 
in this. The fact that M 8Wfgilmut occupies the middle heaven, 
and yet tali “ leap ” about it, points to the real meteorite : 
it the false one (far more common) which will explain the 
flling-stonc, even il it be merely the shape, and not the motion, 
which is the base of the comparison. 

Tradition in England regards the nodule* of sulphide of 
iron ab meteorites; F ' rounded nodule* of sulphide of iron 
which weather out of the chalk on the SE coat of England ” 
are +E often called 1 thunderbolts + and mistaken lor 
meteorites aT . B Tbeac would be rightly compared to sling-bolts. 
From an article ( iL Facade-meteorites ,T r The Natural fiisiary 
Magazine, iii, No. 18 P 1931) by L. J. Spencer., it Is obvious that 
a large number of minerals are miscalled meteorites, 
* v thunderbolt," or if fireball ". He 9 ay a that “ in the London 
district the most prolific pseudo-meteorites are the nodules 
of iron pyrites derived me inly from the Chalk. , * „ They are 
found at many places on the south coast ami on the Chalk 
Downs, and have long been popularly thought to be 
■ thunderbolts \ They are heavy {specific gravity 5), and 
when broken open show a radiating crystalline structure with 
brass-yellow colour and bright metallic lustre ”, The photo 
graphs which he gives of them show some to be almost 
spherical, about 1| in. in diameter. One specimen of pseudo- 
meteorite which he describes in full hi the Hangchow 
+ ' meteorite ”, said to have fallen in Hang-chow hundreds 
of years ago, and inscribed in Chinese with a poem, of which 
one interpretation shows that the atone C the Black Tiger”} 
was lit up in the sun after a great storm (ib. p p. 47), whinh 
seems to hold a .similar belief to that of the Assvrian*. 
Mr. Spencer adds that, in ancient Chinese literature dating 


iOnenJIy im-guior " iEnt. Brit, !«. cit., 341); M always WiUarly 
shai^i fragments " (ih., Ilth k^., tdL xviii, 263). 

1 It ir 14th ed. r voU 15, 340. VVc may at unev riimiimte betunmit^ of 
whiizh the mu tradition h&\ kn held, ^ not beinj£ of HEir^jtontf-Hbape, 
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from Confucius,, there are numerous records of stones falling 
from the sky. nr of falling stars turned to atone. 

With this superstition we can now turn back to Hazu. 
presumably Hass in Xejd T where the mgyihnii l - mo unta in was. 
Pilgrim [Memoirs i of the Gt'oL Survey of India, xxxiv, lulj 
says that the limestone of Qath (Oman) m full of iron nodule ; 
Carter (Jmim. Axial . Soc. Bengal, 1S59, 41; IS60, 239) 
says that the Arab roast of the Persian Gulf is a sedimentary 
formation resting upon volcanic rocks associated with tjeda 
of rook-salt, gypsum, sulphur T pyrites, specular iron ore. etc. 1 
OcarlT the Assyrian soldiery associated the nodules of 
Hszu with thunderbolts, repeating the popular error. The 
double belief (a) correct, that stones fell from heaven : (b) 
incorrect, that nodules of iron sulphide like si Lug-bo Its also 
represented these,, would thus appear to be combined in 
lak iogffilmUL That the 1: middle heaven 1 ' contained 
M saggilmut indicates the Assyrian belief lor ihcir provenance. 

The word itself is difficult to explain 

philu logically, Having regard, however, to its association 
in the lists with botryoukl forms, it is at least a coincidence 
that the Syr. g*gOd t similar in sound to the first two .syllables, 
means bunch of grapes *\ which suggests a possible 
(certainly fanciful) translatidh grapes of death " T for the 
whole, Note also the Arab, xtjjil, mystic stones of clay, baked 
by the Ere of helL whereon were inscribed the names of people 
for whom they wore destined (Lane. Ar-JS*g w Lex., 1311), 
The custom of casting sling-bolts in lead w ith brief inscriptions 
on them is worth noticing in this connection. 

I think we may Htill retain the translation 14 hail " for abnu 
11 stone M in uiy Reports Xos. 20 and 201 {refumuii!; to fulls 
of fihnu ); the former is til an omen for the month Sebat* 
and the latter, also in Sebat T includes thunder. (C'f. Thurcau- 
Dangin. RA 1922, 144.) 

* This Latter passage I owe to Boson r :i$&, quoti*4 under copper. 

ISO. 



miscellaneous communications 

THREE LETTERS FROM BUDDHIST KIKGS TO THE 
CHINESE COURT TN THE FIFTH CENTURY 

As eariy 1HB0 tie Bav. Joseph Edkins in his Chinese 
BuddJi ism J stated that 11 tie rapid advancement of 
Buddhism in China was not unnoticed in neighbouring 
kingdoms. The same prosperity that awoke the Jealousy ol 
the civil government in the country itself occasioned 
sympathy elsewhere, Many embassies came from the countries 
lying between India and China during the time of Sling 
Wen-ti, whose reign of more than thirty years closed in 4M. 
Their chief object was to congratulate the ruling emperor on 
the prosperity of Buddhism in his dominion^ and pave the 
way for frequent intercourse on the ground of identity in 
religion. Two letters of Phiiuhurrm, King of Aratan, to this 
emperor are preserved in the history of this dynasty M . 

The two letters in question are to be read in the Sung shu^- 
one of the Annals , which treat* of Chkieae history from 420 
to 478, under the section Biography fi7, Book SJ7, entitled 
Man i p a or Barbarians According to the text, Aratan 4 
was a country situated in Jabn Island, 5 which is easily to 
lie identities as the present island Java* Edkins, however, 
Heems to have inferred that it was a country somewhere in 
India. 

The text aays that in the seventh year of Yoan-chJa * 
(430) the King of .Aratan sent an embassy to the court of 
Sung Wen-ti T with a tribute consisting of diamond rings, 
red peacocks p white thick cotton of Ticn-dm 5 (India), 
eotton of Ytieh-pn country,etc. In the tenth year (433) 
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Fishabarma, 1 King of Am tan, sent another envoy to the same 
court with a memorial, which read as follows :— 

“ Your Imperial Majesty, the Emperor Ever Victorious E 
Our Bud dim, the ever worshipful + happy and stable, with 
Three Divine Mysteries 3 and Six: Supernatural Powers,* 
devoted his wisdom for the world. He is known oa Ju-hi 1 
(The Thus Tome TCuddlin — Tuthfigata} who attained Perfect 
Tlhiminotion *; and his remains were commemorated by 
erecting pagodas and statues in ids peaceful country by the 
Himalaya** [Now there is another country where] villages 
anti towns are to he found scattered here and there, wide 
cities and majestic palaces are so magnificent that they are 
as if only to be found in Heaven. Strong armies are sufficient 
to pacify the murmuring enemies. The country is so prosperous 
that never has disaster happened. Following the unmistakable 
examples of former rulers in governing and cultivating the 
people of the country, everything is praiseworthy. As it 
lies on the shadow side of the snow mountain (Himalaya), the 
melted snow water, which is aft tasteful and pure, flows into 
numerous rivers with full current t until it finally windi* steadily 
to the great sea. All animate beings share their benefit*. 
This country* superior to all others, is known as Chen-tan ■ 
(China)* 

+L Your Majesty, the Emperor Ever Victorious* of the 
Great Hung House with its capital at Yang-chnw, 8 succeeds 
to the throne with virtues approved by Heaven and 
benevolence appreciated by peoples within the Four Seas. 
With Your sagacious wisdom in ruling, not a single soul 
dares disobey. Although [you arc] supported by peoples and 
protected by Heaven, Your deeds and virtues, being 
valuable for the salvation of the world, are the real merits 
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whinh made You our Honourable Lord, the Emperor Ever 
Victorious. 

-J With the greatest sincerity and humble salutation, 

“ I have the honour to be, 

* L Your obedient servant, 

" Pishabarma, King of Aratan, t+ 


Afterwards Ptshabannas son supplanted him on the throne. 
In tin? thirteenth year (43fi) he again communicated in 
a memorial, savin* :■— 

ic Your Majesty, most fortunate Emperor ! Abhoring 
kwdness, angry with ignorance and merciful to all animate 
beings. You enjoy to the full all that You want and like. 
You have honourably sacrificed to Heaven, Dragon, and God, 
Your dignity and virtue are as bright as the reflection of the 
moon in water and the sun just rising. Your universal 
illumination enlightens the ten directions ns white as snow ; 
it also resembles the moonlight in its purity and flowers 
in its colour. With such brilliant character and graceful 
manner, superior to those of Dragon and God in Heaven, 
You honourably revere the Jewel of the (Buddhist) religion, 1 
with the support of numberless pure-hearted priests in Your 
peaceful country. Your people are prosperous, happy, and 
safe. The variegated garments which You wear are as beautiful 
as Heavenly robes. Your fortunate capital, the city of 
Yang-chow, superior to all nations, is adorned with so mamr 
stately houses and majestic palaces, with wide roads and 
flat streets, that it looks as high m the Ken-ta = mount ; 
and it is so well guarded by sufficient soldiers that no anxiety 
Deed he entertained. 

Moreover. Your Majesty, being merciful to all animate 
beings and in order to content all Your peoples, rules with 
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simple laws and purified customs. Your soul is deep and wide. 
By confirming Buddhistie rites and cultivation. You worship 
the Three Precious Ones (Trinity). Your fame spreads far 
and is universally known. All peoples are pleased to see You, 
just as when they see Hie rising moon T Indeed You are like 
the Heaven God r our Lord of the whole world, and are 
reverently saluted by all human beings. I r Fishaharma, 
King of Arstan, have the honour* us if present before You 
and prostrate on the ground, mopt humbly to salute Your 
Majesty, as in worshipping the Buddha, our Venerable one, 
by bowing and beating my head on the ground. 

' It was an immeasurable joy to me that I was called to 
succeed to the throne which was !>equenthed to me by my 
illustrious ancestors. But unfortunately it has been usurped 
by my wicked son T and I liuve thus shamefully tost my countiy. 
Now, with all my heart T I recur to nay allegiance to Your 
Majesty and pray you to save my life H I intended to appear 
myself at Your Imperial Court, making some personal appeal; 
but, owing to the impediment of the rough sea. it was made 
impossible for me. Now I send Pi-jen * representing me, to 
salute Your Majesty. If iny life should be saved, it will be 
due to his loyalty in carrying out my mission and to Your 
generosity, which I do not know how to repay with 
gratitude ! 

" Owing to being supplanted and driven out from my own 
Kingdom. I fed so sinful and eingry ; 1 wkh to regain it and 
to relieve my humiliation. I pray You to allow Pbjeu to 
purchase the necessary bows and arrows, robes and horses, 
and to give him facilities for returning back on the fixed date. 
Finally, I have the honour to inform Tour Majesty that all 
the highly praised gifts which you generously bestowed on 
my former envoy, Jashasaupoloa, 3 were captured bv my evil 
son. Now I humbly present to your Majesty a slight tribute 
and hope that it is acceptable/ 1 
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Afterwards the king sent envoys to China again and again. 
Fin ally p in the twenty-sixth year (449) p Taj-taim 1 (Sung 
Weurti} proclaimed an Imperial Decree, saying— 

" 4 The Kings of Arafon, Bumm, 1 and Baiitang,* living 
faraway bey one] the great aea + come frequently to out country 
to appreciate our civilization and offer their tributes. Their 
obedience and sincerity ought to be put on record. They 
niay all be grunted investiture/' 

Subsequently an embassy was sent to Aratan with an 
Imperial Mandate ; 11 For you. who are emulous of good, 
incline your loyalty towards my Court and esteem our 
civilisation, I am pleased with grace to approve an appoint¬ 
ment, although you are living in remote countries. In order 
to show honour to your title and observe the ordinance, 
I hereby send my good wishes. Have regard to my Injunctions 
and live long in your position ! rT 
In the twenty-ninth year (452) the King of Aratan sent 
again his chief minister, Panwoami, 4 with enormous tribute, 
to acknowledge the Imperial appointment. 

Ed kins goes on to state that “the next of these curio via 
memorials from Buddhist Kings preserved in the annals of 
the same Chinese emperor, is that from * Kapijj * * 
(Kapilavnsfu), the birthplace of Sliakryornimi,* situated to 
the north-west of Benares Iu the fifth year (428) of Yuan- 
chia the King of Kapili. Yudi-ni, 7 seut an embassy' to the 
Court of Sung Wen-ti with a Memorial, saving:— 

It is said that Your country is so well situated that it Li 
by the sea, with rivers flowing within and mountains 
protecting without. All tnsirvcb are plentiful. The capital, 
majestic and dean, looks, with its marvellous palaces and level 
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streets* like the divine city. Your people are prosperous, 
happy, anil sale. When Your Majeaty is on his travels, the 
people within the Four Seas follow. Owing to Your profound 
wisdom, love T ami benevolent and desire not to injure 
anv animate beings. all the nations under Heaven come to 
You and pay their respect. Your nation is m rich as the sea : 
all Your subjects believe in Buddhism, the Highest Rule of 
all Bv Your humane government You cultivate Your people 
in Excellent Principles, You mercifully extend Your charity 
without hesitation to all animate beings. Again. Your 
Majesty, venerating the Buddhist Doctrine and following the 
right. Rules, arts as a Buddhist boat to save the lives of those 
who are being drowned. For these reasons You are not only 
supported bv Your ministers and officials* ho are happy and 
satisfied, but also protected by Heavens and Gods. .And all 
ghosts and devils submit and surrender. Your body i a majestic 
and powerful, like the rising sun. Your benevolence and 
charity, universally shared by all human beings resemble 
a great cloud. lltnstrioiiR rulers, succeeding to the throne 
one after the other, are as bright as the sun and the moon. 
Indeed, this ia the most distinctive and prosperous time ever 
seen in China. 

"The country where 1 live ia called Kapili, with the sea 
on the east. My capital city is surrounded by purple stone. 
This- may be a first indication that my country is protected 
bv Heaven and made safe and firm. My country has been 
ruled by Kings one after another without a break. All the 
subjects believe in Budd h i s m- Other nations conic to ns and 
worship Buddhistic lawis as well In the monasteries we 
maintain the statues of the Seven Precious Ones together 
with other minor gods, aa did our ancestors. 1 myself conform 
to Buddhism and have never broken its law and prohibitions. 
My name is called Yuek-ai (Moon-love), a descendant of 
Sakya-numi. Now on behalf of this country I present to 
Your Majesty all my minister^ officiate, people, mountains, 
river*, treasures, and other things, subject to Your control, 
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I beg with the humblest sincerity to wbdi Yourself gnod health 
and your ministent anil officials happiness 

11 Owing to separation by mountains and &ea&„ I have not 
been able to appear before You. However, in order to express 
my sincerity and respect, I now wend a minister to represent 
rue. Ilis name is called Nrtoda, 1 and that of his father 
Tiemnoahida. 1 He is a man of good character and loval to 
me ever since 1 knew him. So I select him as my repre- 
tentative. H Your Majesty needs any precious articles or 
other curious things, 1 will provide them with pleasure. From 
this soil the neighbouring region is Your country. Ah Your 
institutions and lawn are perfect, I shall order my envoy to 
respect them without exception. Hereafter I hope that Your 
country and mine will maintain the most cordial relationship, 
and embassies should be sent to and fro without interval. 
When my envoy is coming back T I hope that You will, send 
a representative to come with him, carrying Your Imperial 
Order as to what I should do ; and assuredly I shall receive 
him with the utmost sincerity. I hope lie will not go back 
without success. This is what 1 wish to say. I beg vour 
compassionate consideration. Here with 1 have the honour 
to present to Your Majesty diamond finger-ring*. MoLa. * gold 
rings, other jewels, one red peacock, and one white peacock.'' 

From the above tliree letters we learn, firstly, that Buddhism 
was so well developed in China at, that, time that she earned 
a far-reaching reputation among other Buddhistic nations. 
Secondly; it is apparent that communications between China 
and other, southern, natrons beyond the sea were established 
with definite knowledge. Not only is this of interest in regard 
to Buddhism, hut also it is ol importance for the study of 
ethnic history. 1 am greatly indebted to Professor F. W. 
Thomas lor his enthusiastic encouragement in carrying out 
this short translation ; and his revision of some of the 
Buddhistic terms translated therein is of great w eight to this 

CaUNGBHKE H. Litt. 
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Kote ok Mr. Lru + s Communication 

The reference in Edkins Chinese Buddhism (cd. 2 r p, 92) 
to a king Pishsbamuj connects the Ling with the Himalayan 
regions - and, ^ the name has an aspect singularly 
appropriate to Khotan + I had T in drawing Mr. Liu's attention 
to the passage, some hope of light upon the history of Chinese 
Turkestan. Mr. Liu’s rendering having shown that the 
reference is to Java, and the king PLshav&rmau having 
apparently escaped the notice of the historians of that islands 
a publication of what he has written wilt, no doubt, be welcome 
to scholars. 

The letters have him noted by Professor Pell lot in his 
article H ’ Deux ItineraircB de Chine en Indo published in 
the Bulletin de V£efde Fmn$ai&e tPExtTrm*'-Oricni ¥ voL iv 
(1904* pp. 131 sqq. h sce pp. 271-2), where the location of Aratan 
(JTo-Io-tan) in Java is approved. The king Plshavannuu is 
not there named ; nor is there any reference to him i n the 
essay of W_ P r Groeneveldt ( +c Xutes on the Malay Archipelago 
and Malacca *\ in Essays on Ivd& ChinQ, second aeries, vol. i h 
pp, I2G sqq.] r which is frequently cited by Professor Felliot, 
and to which Dr. Bkigden also has drawn my attention. 
Groene veldt does, however, cite an embassy of a.d. 435 
from a Javanese king SrLpa-danlo-ada-pa-mo f^rfpida* 
Do-a-la-varnan). The date of this mission, A.n. 435, being 
approximate to that (436) of Piehavurmanh second letter, it 
must be inferred that either Pifihavarman represents a different 
kingdom in Java or that Do-&4a-VBrtutri was the usurping 
son mentioned in the letter. Dr. Blagden notes the marked 
resemblance between Pfekavnrimua letters and some of the 
others given in Groene veldt + a article, a resemblance which 
in the case of a letter from Java, dated a.d. 575. approximates 
to identity. Wo eon conceive various explanations of such 
resemblances: the original form of the letters may have been 
prescribed or highly conventional, or the letten mav liave 
been judiciously edited by Chinese officials or historian The 
decision between such possibilities may be obvious to 
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Sinologists; we need only observe that letters from other 
parts. Kan-dadi (Groene veldt, pp> 186-7), Po-li (pp. 204-45)* 
have very similar tenor. 

Upon the substance of the letters from Pishavamnm it is 
not necessary to comment. The name Pishamrmun , if 
equivalent to Vjpavannaii (which occurs in Xepal, Ldvi p 
Le Nepal, index), would imply a PrakritLsm* abnormal in 
Mulaisia ; while, ii its first member is non-Indiaii, the com¬ 
bination would* lignin, be unusual, As to the name of the 
king’s envoy p Pi-jm r it resembles that of the * f high official, 
Pi-ytn-pa-mo ”, sent from Kan-da-Ii in the year jld. 519 
fp. 186), 

The letter from the king of Ra-pi-Ii [a.d. 428) is likewise 
noted by Ed Irina (p. 94) and Professor Pelliot (p. 272). The 
latter observes that the equation Kia-pi-ti = Eapilat'astu 
is wrong, since primarily Kia-p'idi is for the Chinese = the 
Ganges; and he refers to a note by M. Sylvain Levi in the 
Journal AtkUttpto, 1900 1 ! f p. 307. where the matter is 
discussed. In the present instance the king's name* Yueh-ai — 
Mooii-hve = Oandrakanta or Saiikanta? affords no hold. 
A ruler of Kupilavastu in a_d. 428 should be a feudatory of 
KuMaragnpta I; but there is no reason why such a feudatory 
should send an embassy to China* or should state that his 
country has the sea on the east or that his land has China 
for a neighbour ; while the king's claim to be a descendant of 
^akyn-mimi would be in keeping with the pedigrees attributed 
to riders of states in Further India. By the time of Fa-Hian^ 
visit to India the city of Kapik-vastii had become deserted ■ 
and Hiuan-Taangs account is of like purport. The citj* was 
probably never ss surrounded with purple stone J \ The names 
of the long's ministers, JiUoda and Tienmoshida, invite 
identi beat ion. 

Ho . F. W. Thomas. 
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THE "THSA AL-'ULUM " 

The review by Principal A. Guillaume in t he Journal of the 
Rotptl Asiatic Society for January, 1933* of Professor Angel 
Gonzalez Pajenaia's Alfarabi Caidfago dc la# Ckttcian {Madrid, 
193^), dealing incidentally with my tests of the Ih#5‘ nl-ulftm 
and Be srim/iis in the same journal, calls for attention. 

As far bade as 1924 1 obtained a photoatatic copv of the 
Escorial manuscript of the Ih§a al-^dum, Tltis I collated 
at the time with the fsujaf test of the same which hud been 
Iflvtn by the Shaikh Muhammad Rida in the Arabic journal 
Al' 1 Irfan in the same yeaT. It was not until 1929, however, 
that I began collating these two Arabic testa with the various 
Latin texts of Be stientiia. At the end of 1930 I secured a 
copy of a third Arabic manuscript* that of the Kopriilii 
Library at Constantinople, through the offices of my good 
friend Rauf Yebia Bey of the Conservatory of Music there. 
In July, 1931, I submitted an essay oil the subject, together 
with the text of tho Escorlul manuscript, for the Thornes 
Hunter Weir Memorial Prize {** for original work in the held 
of Arabic studies ”) in the University of Glasgow. In 
September, 1931. Professor Polebda read a communication 
on the same subjeut before the XYIIlth International Con¬ 
gress of Orientalists at Leyden, when I showed him a. copy 
of my prize essay mentioned above. It is to this that my 
esteemed friend Professor Paleneia refers in his book (p. xni), 
although the printers have managed to give the wrong 
initials of my forenames. In April, 1932, whilst I was 
working at the Egyptian National Library (Bar al-bdub) 

I. airo, as President of the (.bmniissioii of History and 
Manuscripts in the Congress of Arabian Music* I first became 
aware of ‘Utfe man Muhammad Amin's edition of the Ih*a 
til-'ulum which had been punished in Cairo in the late 
autumn of 1931. 

I mention these particulars because, as Principal Guil¬ 
laume remarks* here is a work, the Ih& al-^um, which 
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was allowed to lie 11 unheeded lor centuries tf , and then 
quite a spate of workers, earh toiling without knowing of the 
other s activities—viz,, Professor Pateuria, TUthmhn Muham¬ 
mad Amin, and myself—produce recensions of it within a 
few months of each other. Indeed, there \s actually a fourth 
in Dr. E. A. Beichen who published his Die Wissensckift der 
Mmik ht:-i Al-Fdfutn (Regensburg. 1931) about the same time, 
although his brochure does not deal with the Arabic testa. 1 

Principal Guillaume says, li Strangely enough Dr. Farmer 
omits all mention of ‘Uthmaii [Muhammad] Amin's edition. 1 ' 
In reply 1 can only say that I could scarcely mention a work 
that was issued after I had written my essay on the subject 
and of the existence of which I only knew when too late to 
be used in my article in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. I am grateful to Principal Guillaume, however, 
for Ids calling attention to an occasional lapsus calami as 
well as to the differences in the Latin text of Gerard of 
Cremona as given by Professor Fulencia and me + "Whilst- 
-scverul of these, in my text, arc typographical errors, others 
are due to my faulty reading of the text, Professor Pal end a s 
version being correct. 

As to the Arabic text, Professor Fulencia has certainly 
produced a very faithful rendering of the Escorial manu- 
scripL Yet I cannot agree with Principal Guillaume s 
statement that the erudite Spanish Arabist has produced 
l+ an edition that will supersede its predecessors . or that we 
need not have “ any misgivings about the accuracy of the 
text as a whole *\ The fact is that both the Xujaf text of 
Muham mad Rid a and the Cairo text of ^Llthmau Muhammad 
Aram arc undoubtedly better than the Escorial text. 

Indeed, there are still two other documents to be collated 
ere we can hope to have a really definitive edition of the 

1 Dr. Bok’hrrt Imw intludtnl an eaccutttiifl on the word n*Mtm W an 
ncMpndnm. to hin bmhurr- Ho does not JunfOTCr. retvi to my trtatjMUt 
of tlm question irv my //isfemiHsI FmStS fi/r ifle jtttiirttffl Sfusvcoi tajhan-ce 
I London. 1*30, pp. 103—IU although h* quotes from this irurk on Other 
matters 
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ILm abUtfum as Al-Far6blwrote it. These are :—[l) another 
manuscript of the work at the DSr al-’uhm in Lucknow, as 
mentioned in the TwM-irat at-nawSdir (ji, 141), and (2) the 
Tabb tii-twfwi of lbn ‘Aqnin (d, 1226), the pupil of Maimonides, 
tho twenty-seventh chapter of which contains much of thf 
Ittm ai-uhan verbatim. The Arabic text (in the Hebrew 
eeript) of the latter was published by Dr. M. Giidnraniui in 
Mh Das jiidi.tche Unlemchlswrscn itti&md der spamseh- 
artibischtu Prrinde (Vienna. 1673), 

Finally, may I say a word about my text. This is not 
intended to be a determinate one. I have been concerned 
primarily with the Escorxal text because it is a lineal 
descendant, probably, of the "roup of manuscripts that 
served the Latin translators in the twelfth century. 1 have 
not attempted to edit the text although I have given textual 
variations from other manuscripts. In my translation, 
however. I have, to some extent, adopted what I consider 
to have fieeu the proper reading. 

Principal Guillaume disputes my reading of p. 570, line 10 
(=P* 573, line 17), "and the discourse about the species, 
their structure, and their arrangement hy which they 
hreome facilitated/' He suggests that this should be read, 
“and the discussion of the various positions and orders in 
which the notes agree” (cf. Pnlencia), I cannot accept 
his reading of this passage, Al-Farfibl has finished dealing 

with notes (*») as such, and is here concerned with the 
various species (oL-1) of the tetrachords called genres 
bases of the modes. The theoretical 
“ structure " of the species was often different from the 
practical “ arrangement" of them which “facilitated" 
tlieir uae in instrumental music P 

As to his preference for JJjYl to JljGYl ( p . 571, 

fine I), I may say that I have shown that the Najaf text has 
the former reading. On tlie otter hand my copy of the 
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Constantinople manuscript* the Cairo test, and the package 
in Ibn Aqnm have J-j£l'L I ha^e translated the word 
as 41 opinion! Faknein bus " frames 9 \ Wiedemann Iras 
Si Auididirungm *\ and Gudemann 4+ Ecgcln 
Finally, a word about Professor Falencla’s technioal 
musical nomenckture. In many hjibos this requires 
amending:— 

P . 4S. 2 ? | li sfmidoji „ (= ^j should bp 

p, 49, lines 5 | 

“ mdodiaa 

p. 49, line 1 —■'mdeHat ” (— ^ J, should he “ nmims *\ 

p. 50, Hue 3 —"mop/m' 1 (— (j'ti&J), should be 11 rkmos ", 
Of course, few of us are perfect, and this discussion 
reiterates once more the truth of the old Arabic proverb, 

ii) j'o- " Thy neighbour is thy teacher 
t&3. Henry Georok Farmer. 


A HITTJTE tVOfiD IN HEBREW 

The word J*gl3 “helmet" is a foreign word. This is 
shown (n) by the fact that it has no plausible Semitic etymon, 
and (6) by the fact that it is alternatively written as 

also in Arabic and Ethiopic, indicating a variant trans- 
1 iteration. 

Macs lister {The Philistines, p. 80) writes it down ns 
Philistine, but with no evidence. 

I suggest that the word is Hittite, being identical with 
fatpuJii “helmet, headgear " which appears in the Papanitri- 
toxt, ii, 10, 61 ; Hi, 5; iv, 18. The word is composed of 
the elements KUB “ head ” = Greet Htfiahj, 

Latin caput, etc. + the ancient Anatolian genitive suffix 
-hi [on which see ilrozn^, MDOG., lvi, 42). 

For J? = hi we muy compare Hebrew = cuneiform 

Kitiahhi, 

161 . 


Theodore Gaster, 
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BU11BHQ OH EUDDBO * 

There b lii the* Fours of the Aiigut tu ra-Nikayu, the fourth 
of the Pah 1 gaums„ a Sutta unique in form, culled Lake. 
(This is more likely to have been s Magsdhese nominative, 
than a Puli locative: * + the world/ 1 not “ in ** T or “ as to 
the world \) Opening with a legendary reference to the 
footmarks of the ^akyamum, Bonn, a br ahman^ asks the 
former how he expects to he reborn (lit, become). The 
reply is to the effect that he will not be reborn as X t Y t or Z T 
because, just as si lotus gets no smear from contact with 
water, bo he gets no smear from contact with the world, and 
** therefore am 1 fonhiho ' T . 1 So the verses ; the preceding 
prose Is In keeping with thin, but for the lust clause has a 
separate sentence : r< consider me as truddho" 3 

I suggest it is here more like!}" that the word buddfto, in 
older, if not original versions of the Saying, was sudd ha - pure, 
clean. Certainly the context calls for it, in a way it does 
not call for A± awake " or " wise ", much less for an honorific 
title. The association* too T of siiddA& t zuddhi with not 
spiritual purity only, but with salvation, in both YerJic and 
Pali literature la well known. But the Snttaa, in getting 
.sorted together at some occasion of the kind, mav conceivably 
have borrowed from juxtaposition, oral and aural r if not 
yet In written order. And the Sutta preceding thi one ends 
with verses ascribing repute among men in a man possessed 
of four qualities. As such he in ;< biiddbo, hi his last body, very 
wise, great man A reverberation from this mav have 
affected the present Sutta* And* in the growing Buddha-cult 
(of which the Firsr and Second Conntfla show no trace), it 
Ls possible, that a personal ascription tn himself of the term 
huddho by the Founder may have been judged to lie a much 
more edifying way of teaching than to observe a careful con- 


1 Ti^yrnn. bw&E&dVpni I’Waii hi ijjt'j f 
1 JfeA&Ap ii fntjjr^ dhankiii. 
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gruity with the context , 1 and to lx> also a more " up-to-date " 
prediction. Conceivably the shifting irons sti ddho to huddha 
here muv not for many hhaftakitS have been the jojt there 
seems to he to us. I note that the conn pound huhthahuddfri 
is not unknown in Sanskrit literature, the reference in 
Bothlingk and Both being to n wort Ashtav. of which I has'e 
no knowledge. Anyway it is not- here a clerical error that 
we are up against. It is rather the need of giving fuller 
verbal expression to the growing value ill the supennanliood 
of the Founder. No one yet knows when this begun to find 
expression in such word?; as Tuthagato and Btiddlio. 

jyy C. A, F. Rots Davies* 


The English Factories in India 

In the 1634-6 volume of this series I reproduced, us 
frontispiece, an engraving, from t he Schleswig edition (1658) 
of MandelaloV Morgcnldnditch' Rrtfw, which I supposed to 
represent the English factory at Surat in ld38. In the 
German work the plate comes in the middle of the page 
and bears no title ■ and my identification of its subject was 
based upon the context and upon certain statements in the 
introduction as to the sources of the illustrations, I have 
now discovered that I was wrong in my deduction h. and 
that the building depicted was the Dutch factory, as it was 
about 1G28. 

The original source of the engraving is jl plate in hicter van 
den Broccke s Korte Hitiorfad end* Joumaefoefte Acnteijcb 
eningh£ t published at Amsterdam (and also at Haarlem) in 
1634. This clearly represents the Dutch factory at Surat, 
and was presumably drawn when Van den Bioeckc way there 

1 A Mini'what sinsiltir prefers mu* for * -liJicu-l ion over oonpruitv is suggested 
by our man Jnnir fu^iuascvCice in tli£» rclitlrrlfig ; L “ Search I lie APTiptnnH ... 
(John v, 39) for " Ye m^tAl the scripture* . - * yra ye will nol uoiilfl to 
me../ 1 now adopted in the Rcviard \ vision. 
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iti 1620 -S, He plate was used again in the Begin ende 
Voorifffing (164(3). Mandelslo's editor, when he decided to 
copy it, caused a fresh drawing to be made, in which certain 
details were suppressed and tie figures in the foreground 
wot<? altered : but the building itself is unmistakable. 

1 much regret this error, which has, 1 fear, misled others. 
I can only ask all concerned to accept my apologies, and beg 
those who possess copies of my volume to alter the title of 
the? frontispiece b&oq ruling! 


Foster, 






NOTICES OF BOORS 

Ej.iuf Imsti3ttk + Leyden i Annual Bibliography up Indian 
.Archeology for the Year 1930 h Published with the 
aid of the Government of Netherlands India and with the 
support of the Imperial Government of India, X2J X 9J, 
pp. si + US, figs. 4, p!s_ 0. Leyden; K J. Brill, Ltd.* 
1932. 

This is the fifth volume of the Atuimd Bihltogruphij qf 
Indian Archm>ttjfffj r published by Professor Vogel with the 
aid of the Editorial Board, Professors Kramers and Xrorn 
and Dr, Hermann Goetz, who has lately succeeded as Secretary 
Dr. C. L, Fabrip now a personal assistant of Sir Aurel Stein, 
are now getting used to the regular appearance of these 
magnific ent and indispensable volumes ; we are perhaps even 
getting some vi hat spoilt by the generosity with which Pro- 
feasor Vogel and his colleagues are spending upon us their 
precious information. Still let us never forget that profound 
gratitude under which they have placed us by their Immense 
and painstaking labour, which makes it possible to publish 
every year one of the most important contributions to 
Indolngy appearing at the present time, 

A survey of the excavations at Sagarjuiiikondu -based 
chiefly on information obtained from Mr. Longhunst— 
forms the first part o! the Introduction. Nagarjunlkoueja 
at one time apparently was an important centre of South 
Indian Buddhism, and no less than one large and several 
smaller stupas, six temples, and four monasteries have been 
unearthed by Mr. LoRghurst and his assistants. These are 
here described somewhat in detail. A relic—a tiny piece of 
bone—vvus found enclosed in a gold box which was again 
contained In a silver casket completely crushed by the 
pressure from above. The inscriptions of Nagarjunikondn 
have been published in an excellent way by Professor Vogel 
in the Epigr. Indica, xx, 1 seep 
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The second paper included in the introduction deals with 
the preservation of ancient monuments within the realm oF 
HLE.H. the Kizum. The necessary repairs of the year were 
performed at the fort and other buddings at Eldar and further 
at. Ajanfa T EUnra T nml Pa lum pet. At Bidar a heap of mins 
was cleared up which had formerly been known as the 
Zenana Mahal: and the reason for this was that its upper 
storey contained those screened windows called jal T.* so we 31 
known under the name of jala from the classical poets of 
India. 1 The clearing up, however, proved it to have original] v 
been a magnificent audience hall of the Bidar princes. Everv 
scholar interested in India will also be charmed to Jeani that 
the frescoes at- Ajai.it a have now been so well dealt with by 
the conservators that they are likely to last for another couple 
of centuries. 

Mr. Longhurat during 1930 visited the rock-cut temple of 
Situnnuvasal and inspected the frescoes preserved -nr 
nowadays at least partly spoilt- on its walls and ceilings. 
1 am tinder the impression that something concerning 
Sitannavasal should be found in one of the very numerous 
volumes of the Mackenzie Collection : but I am quite prepared 
to admit that my memory may fail me on that point. 
Anyhow, I miss in Mr. Longhurst'a article a reference to the 
paper by M. 3 ou veau-Dubreui] in the IA U . Ill 45 seq. 
Speaking of the scene depicted in pi. v, the author describes it 
aa £E a Lotus Pond, covered with pink lotus flowers and green 
leaves with fifth and waterfowl swimming and feeding in the 
water, while elephants, cattle, and three men are shown 
bathing in the pond. The men appear to be meant for Jains, 
two are shown with dark a kina and one is os fair as 
a European Why the men should be Jains utterly baffles 
me ; and besides it would tie rather improbable, not to sav 
impossible, to imagine Jain ascetics bathing in cold water. 

The remaining papers deal with Further India and Indonesia 


1 CL e_g. .\[<-yhadiita r w. 34 r flit 
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and contain many notices of on common interest. The 
discovery by XL Sylvain Levi of the Buddhist text illustrated 
on the basement of Bambini ur Is well remembered by readers 
of the Annual Bibliography for the year 1929, Now 
Dr, F, D, K. Bosch lias succeeded in identifying the scenes 
represented on the walls of the third and fourth galleries, they 
being fetched from the Bhwlrachafi, the concluding part of 
the Gfnirfmyuha. In this way all the end]™ scenes depicted 
on the walk of this most marvellous monument will finally 
be identified with episodes on record in various Buddhist texts. 

The bibliography contains 929 numbers and could not well 
be more complete and admirable. 

We cherish the well-founded hope that during next year 
we shah have hi our hands another volume of the imposing 
series published by Professor Yogel and his colleagues. 
Holland, that has always been a true republic of humanists, 
has given also io the comparatively young science of Indology 
a a erica nf very weighty contributions, and some leading 
Sanskrit ists, such as Kern and the late lamented 
Professor Oalnnd, have been Dutchmen. These traditions 
nre splendidly uph Id by Pro feasor Vogel and his colleagues, 
who have reason to expect a deep feeling of gratitude and every 
possible help from their fellow-scholars, 
fifiS. Jarl Charpentter, 


Thu Old and New Testaments in Muslim Religious 
Art* By Sir Thomas TV* Arnold. 94 x 6* pp. xii 
4- 4S, ills. 19, London: Oxford University Press, 
1 m> fis* 

When Sir Thomas Arnold died in June, 1930, he had not 
completed the revision of his Schweich Lectures, given to 
the British Academy in 192ft r nor had he chosen the illustra¬ 
tions. This task wna entrusted to Professor H, A, R. Gibb, 
and there is no reason to think that Sir Thomas would have 
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fnuml fault with his editor's choice. These lectures form a 
supplement to Arnold’s previous writings oa a subject 
peculiarly his own. IDs theSEs is that religious art in Islam 
derived from Christian painters' treatment of similar themes* 
Orthodox Islam being entirely hostile to the painters' art, 
they could get no guidance in painting the sacred storied 
which Islam took over from Judaism, except from Christian 
art, Arnold's view is that the Christian art taken (or models 
was not Byzantine art but the art of the Jacobite and 
Xestoriau Ch lire ties ; and lie brings forward striking evidence 
to show how high was the proportion of Christiana to the 
population in the Muhammadan East. There follows a 
detailed examination of the subjects [minted by Muslim 
artists in illustration of OH and New Testament stories, 
often with amusing deviations from the version given in tbo 
Bilile. All this, the result of years of searching by Arnold 
in the libraries of Euro[>e, is of great value to students. 
It is a pity, by the way, that the list of iUustratioDS gives 
no references to the MSS- from which they are taken : lor 
the^-e one has to search the text. Arnold points out that 
Muhammad took little interest in the Old Testament historv 
after the time of Moses, except for the story of Solomon, 
He also notes that “ the Muslim artists never worked out 
a distinctive type in their representation of Jesus T \ 
The concluding pages of the book, which Is full of 
interesting Tact-; and suggestions, ileal with the imitations 
of Christian paintings and engravings by artists of the 
Mughal school in India. 

The little work renews our sense of the Does which befell 
the world of scholarship when Arnold died, 

K, Laurence Hinton. 


£S£- 
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Persian Poetry is Inuia. By Syeu Basin wx* The Poetry 
Keview, July-August, 1932. 9 X pp. 284-302 (18). 
London: Poetry' Society, 1932. la. 3d. 

In this paper, origin ally read before the Open L'entre of 
the Poetry Society in Hyderabad (Deccan) h the author gives 
a sketch of the achieve men ts of some of the leading Persian 
fioets of Indian origin up to the eighteenth century. Actually 
he goes a little beyond Ms limit, including, for instance „ 
a notice of Snyyid ‘AH JmUL'I — better known its a painter 
than as a poet — who was a Persian by birth. 

The article is too brief for much detail to be attempted^ 
but it is well worth reading as a skilful awniiuiry, by a scholar 
who knows his subject thoroughly, of an interesting side of 
Persian literary history. Persian poetry in India covers a 
vast field, and though the Indian writers evolved a language 
which Persians find difficulty in understanding T the catalogue 
includes some names which cannot be omitted from un¬ 
representative list of writers of Persnui poetry; Amir 
Kfmsrau, Hasan of DcIM, Faizi, and Bedil, at any rate, 
have reputations which are certainly not confined to India ; 
and lit view of the tendency of some Einrupean scholars to 
overlook their claims, it is gratifying to find them 
authoritatively vindicated in an English journal of distinction. 
ti§& Jh V. 8. WlLEJXSON, 


Early Indian Architecture. By Anavua K. Coqmaras- 
waMY. Eastern Art. Volume III, 193L III.—Palaces. 
12 -9, pp, 180-217 (42), figa. 84. Philadelphia : College 
Art Association, 1931. 

It would be diMouH to commend too highly this study, 
which is an arch zoological contribution of the firwt importance. 
It takes the form of a survey and compendium of the relevant 
passages in Sanskrit and Pali literature on the structure 
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a [id functions of the jjr~mlth, considered hero as the palace 
r.f the king fir the dwelling-place of the rich man. The literary 
references are tested by comparison with the existing monu¬ 
ments ol antiquity, and also with the later architect tire in 
which old forms are found surviving. Dr. bVionmraflwamy 
notices* for instance* that the jharokh ^-portrait ol the 
Mughal period traces hack to very ancient times, the window" 
being used and designed for the great man Lo show himself 
to the people. 

Like the rest of the series of which it forms the third part, 
this essay is written in the moat concise maimer possible , 
with numerous references. It constitutes a valuable source¬ 
book for students of a subject which has never received 
comprehensive treatment. 

The Indian palace. in its typical form, was—and still is— 
a group of buildings enclosed by an outer rectangular wall, 
within which was a series o i courts, containing stables* 
gardens, parade grounds, temples, n judgment hall, and other 
edifices. The palate itself was a storeyed bitihling of consider¬ 
able complexity. All its chief elements are here brieHy 
analysed, the longest account being that of the arched window* 
the most intcre&tiiig palace feature, perhaps also. as Dr, 
Cooniam&waniy suggests. Ilia most characteristic* though 
it a simple character changed in later times, blossoming 
into surprising efflorescences. The i ikham , about which so 
many theories have been propounded* may* he thinks, have 
grown out of a decorative reduplication of roof units* 
retaining niches from which sculptured faces generally 
look out. 

The article is illustrated by several beautiful collotype 
plates and many figures. 

735. 


J. V. S, Wilktkijdx. 
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Commentary of Skandahvamin and Mahe 6 vara on the 
X ift feta Chapters 1I-YL Critically edited ... by 
Lakshman SakUP* 9| X 61, pp. xvfii -h 5GB. Lahore 
(University of the Panjabj h 1931 ; London : Arthur 
Probsthnin. IQ#, 

In 1920 and 1021, Professor Lakshman Sarup published, 
under the title 77fe Nighuntu and the Niruktu . , , entiled , . , 
and translated - . . with Introduction . . . Three Indexes 
and , . , Flight Appendices, the first two parts of the under- 
taking defined by this title r namely the Introduction and the 
English Translation, In 1927. he completed the undertaking 
by publishing under the same title the text itaelf. -Some of 
the promised indices and appendices were printed witli the 
translation and the text. The remainder formed a separate 
volume of 1 ml ices and Ap}k r ndice& to the Kirukta, published 
in 1929. But already in 1920 l?c had announced that a friend 
of bis from Lahore had recently informed him that he had 
obtained a complete manuscript of a commentary by Skaudnr- 
vamlq. The announcement was of great interest, because 
Devarajavaj van, the commentator on the Nigkaiptu, constantly 
cites a Skamkisvamin w hom be names ns the author of a 
Nimtiit-ft M, and the inference was that a manuscript of this 
work was for the first time 1 available* It was inevitable that 
Professor Lnk&hman ^arup should follow up this discovery 
at an early opportunity. But when next be referred to it 
(by implication ] n in 1927, he seemed to have come to the 
conclusion that the ascription to Skatidasvnmin was a mistake : 
for he said in the preface to the text of tin- published 

m that year. that " No MS. of Skaiida's commentary on the 
Niruha has yet come to light’ (p, 25). and be speaks of 
having collated "three manuscripts of the commentary of 

1 Prnh-ni r LiLLnlunan ^aruip FtELtrsI in IftiO t" Hvc Xirukta, 

p. 41> imJ focrtnme 4j that AnfrctilM notices it _Vl cif thy work m the 
Bifaliatii^tiGtXiLjoaJlk. PaHs. E can find Jaw Micli notion in AufffWlht, The 
onlv MS. rppistoriNi by him h on« liat fld in KDilkotn's Catalogurn of Sanskrit 
MSS* aaciitJFUjf 9+ tht Central Pwinrt-3 {Nwjrfiur. IST4 n p. S). 
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Mabesvara " (p. 32) for a forthcoming edition. The edition 
referred k that of which the second part (chapters ii-vi) is 
now pu'MUhr-d. the tlr-i: part having been published in 1928. 
and reviewed in the issue of this Journal for July* 1929 
(pp, 621-2). This commentary> based on the three MBS. 
described in 1927 as manuscripts of the commentary of 
MaheSvara (one of which is that discovered and announced 
in 1920 as being Skandaa commentary) k now published as 
++ the commentary of Skands-Svnmin and Mahe^vara 
What, tiiia exactly means was explained by Professor Lalrshman 
Surup in the introduction to the first part of the commentary, 
where he saya (after giving reasons); 11 This commentary is 
therefore not the work of Skunda. The only other hypothesis 
possible is that Mabel vura is the author, , « „ But there k a 
serious difficulty. All the extant 3E3S. attribute some portions 
of the commentary to Skanda, . , , In my opinion the difficulty 
is solved if we presume that Mabel vanda commentary is a 
fita on the bfraxyn of Skanda . . ." He then gives a parallel 
passage from this Commentary and from a citation of Skanda 
in I>evarajayajvan, which indicates that this fiM draws 
materials from Devaraja'a Ska ndaa vauiin, In the preface to 
the present publication he traverses a statement made bv the 
late Hannes Skold in his Untersuefuitig*m znr Generis der 
QUiniischenciymolagiscfwn Litter at ur (1928), that he had been 
informed that the 1920 report of a discovery ol Skandns vamin's 
commentary was false. Professor Lakabman Sarup takes this 
as a reflection on the truth of the azuionneement that a 318. 
of a work ascribed to Shanda had been discovered. But it 
seems plain that Skold intended merely to express disbelief 
in the accuracy of the ascription of the work to Bkandasv-amin ; 
a disbelief which Professor Laksbman Sarup has himself 
expressed in unambiguous terms. Whatever may be its 
relation to Skunda, the new commentary, the publication of 
the first half of which has reached completion in the present 
volume, is a valuable addition to the literature of the subject. 

H. N, Randle, 
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HldTOmE ET FTESTOKIENR BE LAxG^RtE. Collection du 

Ceatennire de I'Al^erk, TV ; Arch^ologie et Historic, 
With an Iotrodncrinn by Steehaxe Gsexx, By j. 
Alazatun etc, 9^ X 7i. (up, 426. Paris ; Felix Aloan, 
1931. Fis. 60. 

Retueil de seise monographies, preface par Ie regie tt£ 
Step bane GselL fr&ppfi an moment on il comptait aborder, 
nvec lc neuvi&me volume de so. granule Hietoire h ^centre de 
I'Empire remain en Afrirpw du Kord. C’est le secretaire de 
la Rri‘w Hi^hru/m . Andre Julie o. qui a dirige la publication 
de cc reeueil, et en a ronfie lea trhapitres aux plus r£put£s 
sp^cialistes, 

Le cadre g^ographique (E. F. Gautier), lea %es paleo- et 
neobihlqnea fReygasse), l'ethnographic physique bcrbere 
(E. Leblanc), la periods antique (Albertini), la p£riode 
chretienni? (Zdlki), l udamiBation (W. Marquis, pour la 
critique dea sources, A- Bel, pour un reaume d'ensemble), Tart 
musulman (G. Mar^ais)* la periods cspagnole (F. Braudel), la 
conquetc fraiif&ise {Gv Yver), les problems du droit mustilmnn 
(Moran d), In lEtteratsm ulg^rienpe (Martino),, les arts en 
AJgerie frungaise (Akzurd), I'University d 1 Alger (Tailliart), 
les sources hisroriques nlgrrie lines (Eaquer), y sont success! Ye¬ 
meni exposes. 

S66, L. Massionon. 


Makers of Chemistry. By E. J. TToiaiyarp. T x 5, 
pp. xvi + 314 t illa + 26. Oxford; Clarendon Prc^. 1931. 
2a + 6d. 

Si le tee it d une scale dceouverte, plein de simiositeg 
iunttmdnes, cat deju paasionnant a lire — recit oil 1'intelligence, 
cum me un detective, pouf suit k r^alite sons tous sea degnlae' 
meute — qua ne pent-on eupcrer atleudre d’une bistoire 
gencrale rjes d fro uveites luimaincs, nu point de vue de la 
psychologic ] Ost pourqnoi 1'liiBfcoire dee sciences, discipline 

69 


01*15. UCTOBEE 1933. 
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neuve, acquicrt on ce moment une importance croissanto> 
attests p entre antnra indices, par la fondatiou dTnatituta 
iTHis-toiie des Sciences aux University de Berlin (1029) et 
Paris (1932} s pax lea serious annuities du Comit6 inter¬ 
national d'Hatoixe dea sdonccSj par ks revues Isis et 
AfxAeion et par la collection Maker* of Science due k 
V impulsion de Ch. Singer, oil le present ouvruge a parti. 

De la mani^ne la plus mteressante et la plus clnire, E< <L 
H. eat arrive a condenser en tmi.q cents pages un expose dea 
Stapes caract£rbfciques de la formation de la ehimie* taut en 
ttcorie qu'en nomenclature et en experimentation. 

La periodc qui nous intereaae ici va de Zosimo de Fanopolis 
k Paracclsc —depiBB lea sources greeques des tilcbimlstcs 
ar&bes jusqa/i lours traducteurs liitins (a propos de la p. 97 
sur R. Bacon j 'observe qne Rouyges a montr& qu'il n P y avail 
paa de preuve de traductions directes dc I’anabe cliezR. Bacon). 
E. J. FL T qui s'est apiNilaliac dans l'£tude des ojuvres de Jahix- 
bin Hayyau, re marque justement qne J&bir et Razi aont les 
deux grands noms de cetto periode muaulmane. Tons deux h 
en effet t out pr6cia£ les met bodes d' investigation et Li classifica¬ 
tion dea substances etudi£es_ C'est pjixce qne I*orientation de 
lour mentalito ctuifc dejii tonte mod erne. Gertes, ik out encore 
le gout des grandes syntheses thforiques, maia its nV trouvent 
plus la plenitude de satisfaction quV svaient trouvfe les 
Qrecs ; 1' esprit s^mitique de speculation but lea nombres, si 
longtemps appliqui k des ebimeros cschatologiques, s'attaque 
cbez eux a rexperimentation dc laboratoirc, oil i'^tude des 
singularites numMquea les plus bizarrea permet de serrer la 
realite de plus pres. Dans ce manuel £l£mentoirc E. J a U. ua 
pas cru devoir fairs etat des dermeres restfiercbea de Euafca et 
Kraus qui scmblent Lien ahais&er In date de Jjthir du milieu 
du Tm* eiecle ik in fin du ix* (de but j'ai constate des 
connexions etroites de vocabulaire entre le H Corpus 
Geberinnujn et lea Qairnatea du ^emen dea environs de 
2 80/ft 92)* Mats ] easoTiriel eat d avoir montrt qu i] faut situer 
le touniant deebif de l alchimie vers la ohunie. non pas h la 
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Kennissanoe. raais mix d Shuts tie 3'Islam ; li Kufa oil, eroyoiia- 
nous, lapport maxuchfcn vint frontier lea rccherchcs des 
premiers alohimiatea ambes., 

742 . L, Massionon, 


DeR GeSETZMaSSICxE IiEBKNftLAUF KEB YOLKEE InJjEENS. 
You Haetmut Fipee, Being section ii T pt r ii T of his 
Bit ? {rentes dar WdtijtszhicMz* 9J X 6j P pp. xvi + 232, 
Leipzig: Theodor Wricher, 1931, UAL 6. 

This is another product o£ what a German reviewer has 
aptly called the author's 11 Yergleiehakraiikheit *\ India is 
tlua time the victim of his Procrustean theory of history— 
or as he calls it a 11 ydlterbiologischo GcschichtaaiifTnasung s \ 
His aim is to fix all history into his preconceived scheme ol 
biological laws and his method may be judged from some of 
the labels he bestows so freely, Ajata&tru is the Indian 
Augustus > Tlaii dm the Indian Cervantes, Tagore the Indian 
Goethe — this from a German in the Goethe centenary year— 
YEiaodhannan the Indian W allcnateiii t Queen Lid da of Kashmir 
is Agrippina, Anauda of Kashmir Marcus Aurelius, and so 
on. The author has other lvees in his bonnet, but. this is not 
an apiarists’ journal. Mr. Ford* of Detroit, we believe, 
once remarked that 44 history is bunk Wc recommend 
this book to all who share Mr. Ford's view of history. 

424 . J, Allan, 


The Life of Husain (The Saviour). By Moulvt Mirza 
Qhtjlah Aeius Am Sahib, T x 4§, pp. iii + 360. 
Madras : Standard Frees, 1930. 5a, 

This book is u full, if uncritical r account of the career of 
Husain with an outline of the events of the early years of 
Islam which led up to the battle — if it can be given the name— 
of Kerbela and the death of Husain. It is the work of a pious 
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devotee rather than of a historian. Intending as a presenta¬ 
tion of an nltza-ShPa point of view, the boot disarm* serious 
criticism. We are content to put in a good word lor the 
memory of the Caliph Yazfil, who really did not desire 
Husain** death and treated the survivors of his family wdL 
The writer concludes with a tribute to the prosperity the 
Husainis have enjoyed under British rule in Jndb- 
17L «T. ALLAN* 


Inscriptions from Aijah + CtTNElKo&M Series, Vol. IL 
{University of Chicago Oriental Institute Publications, 
Vol. XfYJ By D. D. Luckevbill. 11J x 9| t pp, x 4- 
87. Chicago : University of Chicago, I9S0* 22a. fid H 
This posthumous publication contains material from the 
University of Chicago's excavations at Adah, the modem 
Bbmayyuh in the Muntahk area, carried out many wans 
ago.- but never properly published, [Professor LuckenbiJl 
must have spent many years preparing these copies ; they 
ate beautifully executed- The texts themselves are not 
among the most interesting ; many of the royal inscriptions 
were previously known* and the Sumerian accounts are of 
a dull type. The volume is important as a contribution 
to epigraphy ; the scribes of Adnb employed some curious 
forms occasionally, and some of the stone inscriptions are 

poorly cut, but a scientific account of cuneiform epigraph?_ 

will ffuch ever be written '( will gain by careful attention 
to those peculiarities. Adah belongs to the north-east of 
the Sumerian city-group, and we are only now learning of 
the eastern extension of the archaic Sumerian civilization 
with w hich wd may suppose it was in continual communication. 
It b impossible to leave the volume without again feeling 
the loss of Professor Luckenhill, both as a scholar and as 
a man. 

4*6 


Sidney Smith. 
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Studies lv Indian Antiquities. By Hemchandra 
Raychaudhttrl 8 } X 5J f pp. xvi + -25. Calcutta : 
University o! Calcutta, 1932. 

PraK^ta-Frakasa of VakaRECMI, with Rhfimaha's 
commentary Manorama. Edited, with translation, intro - 
duct ion. glossary^ etc +t by F. L. Yaidya. 7 x 5, pp. 
xiv 4 - I5fL Pocma : The Oriental Book Agency, 193 L 
Rs. 3. 

The study which Dr. Raychandhuri has already devoted 
to ancient Indian history is well known. In the present book 
he discusses some of the geographical problems which still 
face the historians, as well as Yedk\ epic* and spec tally 
historical questions. Although he has brought together a 
great deal of evidence, we shall hope to gee some of the 
questions discussed more fully some day. He has shown that 
Indian historical scholarship is proceeding on sound lines 
of its own and achieving independent results. 

Dr. Yaidya's edition of the J *rakrta-prakma is based on 
Cowell s edition, and he has produced a very useful book, 
especially for Indian students. It would have perhaps 
been better to have modified Cowell still more, Cowells 
view of the origin of Prakrit is preserved* but other views 
are discussed in Dr. Yaidya'a own Preface, and he does not 
appear to have come upon the present view of the historians 
of grammar, 

®75 t 78$. E. J, Thomas. 


History of O&es&a from the Earliest Times to the 
Br jit& h Period. By EL B< Banerji. Two vols. 
Yob T t pp, xii + 351* ills. 46 ; Yol r II, pp* xx + 481, 
ilh r 9 d. Calcutta : R. Chatterjee, 1931. Rs. 20 each 
volume. 

The late R. Rakhal Das Bancrji, while a member of the 
Aichieologkal Survey of India, discovered the importance of 
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Molten jo Daro, and throughout Ilia life was an industrious 
atcbjEolugist and copious writer. In these two large volumes 
he sets out to trace the history of Orissa from the 
earliest times to the British period. Illness bumpered Lis 
work on the first, and the second was printed after his 
death. 

Of raw material the hook contains a full supply, hut the 
general Impression it conveys is that of a aeries of notebooks 
rather than digested history. Thus, while it is a useful 
compendium for a student of any particular period m it gives 
references to most of the published material, including several 
Indian periodicals not well known in Europe, it will be found 
difficult to handle by anyone more interested in the general 
history of India. The chapters on the Kara and Blianja 
dynasties are particularly diffuse, and the latter could have 
been lightened by showing the essential details recorded in 
the copper-plate inscriptions m tabular form instead of in 
the text. Accounts ol the Muslim period are also confused 
and badly proportioned. 

There Ls little fresh light on the problems of Indian 
chronology and culture. At p T I Ob there is a auggestbn that 
the phallic emblems found in Celebes and at Mohenjn Pare 
prove a link between early inhabitants of Indonesia and the 
chalcolithic people of the Indus valley, In the first volume 
the author tries to prove that the era of the early Gangas 
began in the first or second decade of the eighth century, 
but a note at the beginning of the second volume shows that 
this is far too late. 

The chapter on architect ore and plastic art; is mtereatinjE. 
But the numerous plates with which the book is enriched are 
scattered through the pages, and the text does not give 
references to them. Most of these plates are excellent, though 
a few. and in particular two of coins, are {>our + There is a 
good map, but it has been reduced m much that names are 
difficult tu read T 

The later portion of the book contains some controversial 
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matter in whi«K the writer suggests that Maratha rule avrs 
beneficial, at all events as compared with Muslim dominion, 
but hardly makes out his case. 

567 . E. Burn. 


Till] Quatrains of TIali. Original Lrdu with a literal 
English translation by G. E. WaHTi, and a rendering 
into English verse by Cl 3, Turn, TJ k 5j, pp. vii 4- 
1DS, London ; Oxford Inivemity Press, 1932. Paper, 
Rs. 2 ; doth, Ks. 3. 

This paper-bound booklet contains the Irdu original of 
101 quatrains of the poet IJall (1837-1911) with a prose 
translation first published in 1904 and a recent rendering 
into verse,, which seems to be based much more on Mri W and s 
prose version than on the Urdu original, A typical instance 
ia the verse rendering of Quatrain 76, where- the words may 
be perfect n are not in the Urdu, but are taken from an 
explanation enclosed in brackets in the prose version. 

The preface states that Mr. Ward's translation has been 
revised by eminent scholars of the Xixam a Rtate. 1 u- 
fortunately I have not got Mr. Ward's book available for 
comparison, but in several instances, e.g. L1 Aon can t have 
both together, word craft and deed craft (Q. 22), and 
“ AH men are dallying with time, one thing which never 
fails to keep its time is Death ? {Q. 96). I fed sure that 
Mr* Ward s rendering was difierent and much closer to the 
original Urdu* 

The vetse rendering seems to me a very poor one from every 
point of view. The author has so bad an ear that he makes 
u flaw M rhyme with 11 core and ** ignore (Q, 5^)* and 
“ alarm T * rhyme with " Islam (Q r 99), while he violated 
English grammar to make E+ Thou labouretb rhyme Avith 
4E breath " (Q. 67), Eh English quatrain* have no value 
or interest in themselves o-s poetry. The extent to which 
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they differ from the Urdu original may Ik? judged by a 
comparison of the 2nd and the 97th quatrains. 

The first of these fuels literally: i€ The Hindu discovered 
Thy glory in the idol, the Magians over the lire chanted Thy 
music, the mnteri/dbt interpreted Thee from the nufairse, 
no one has found it possible to deny Thee/' The verse 
rendering of this is as follows :— 

The Hindu in hb idols doth glorify Thy Name, 

The Parn hears Thy Music sing in the Sacred Elaine 
Yea, e en the unbeliever mu&i grant some Primal Cause ; 
Lo ! God, Jehovah, Buddha are Allah—and the same. 

The 97th Quatrain b very simple in the original: 11 1 am not 
such as I appear to be P nor ana I such as I think mvself to 
be. Even from myself I try to hide my failings vet in spite 
of all this I alone know what I really am* 11 The verse 
rendering seems to me clumsy, un poetical, and very fair 
removed from the original, It runs :— 

The u 1 T1 of men's appraisal is ne’er the essential “ I m \ 
The " I " of mine own dreaming 1 ne'er exemplify, 

Cover I up my failings, even from mine own gaze— 
None but “I** unto myself cun I personify, 

Mr. Tute'a preface shows that he baa a very meagre equip¬ 
ment of Oriental scholarship. The poet appears as « Man hi 
Ebawaja Hussain " (i,e. Muukvi Khivaju l^nsain), and 
we find such inconsistencies as “ Mohammedan ” and 
41 Mohammad \ and 4t Shaifta ** and Shefta ,T (p„ £9j + 
Halib prose and poetry in both Persian and Arabic are said 
to have been admired, by all the most competent ]udges 5 
an exaggerated statement for which there b no authority 
whatsoever. 

It may seem unkind to coudcran without reservation any 
book which may bring English readers Into some kind of 
contact with one of the minor works of an Urdu poet of the 
second rank (Hall s Musodda* ia the only work of hb which 
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could be put in the fust okas), but I cannot see that any 
real service either to English or Urdu literature is rendered 
by a production of this kind. 

779 R. R Dewhctccst. 


Die Religion ues alten Testaments* Rchgbnsgeachicht- 
liches Lcsobuch, 2; Erweitert* Auflage, ]? r Von 
Alfred Berth olet. x G ? pp. n + 144* Tubingen: 
J. C. B, Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1932. 2nd Edition. 
Mks, 5 . 60 . 

This volume is included in a series, edited by Professor 
Bcrtbulct himself, under the general title Rdigionageteh ickt- 
licnet hosebuck* As the author remarks in his preface, this 
will differ from other volumes in the series inasmuch as it 
deals with a literature which is within easy reach of every 
reader and is familiar to many. To the student of the Bible 
it offers an interesting experiment. Normally, a history oi 
the religion of Israel or a treatise on the theology of the Old 
Testament cons Eats of the writer's own statement- of the 
subject, supported by references to the text. Here Professor 
Rertholet has said little or nothing himself and has ttimplv 
printed selected passages from the Bible, illustrating the 
subject. The translation is Ids own and is often illuminating ; 
textual alterations are seldom mode unless they have already 
been adopted in Kaut^ch'a standard modern tmnfdation H 
The result is that we have here the materials for a history 
of the Religion of Israel rather than the history itself, ft 
is obvious that the book would be most useful if it were read 
in connection with a full treatise on the subject, especially 
if the book were written by Professor Bertholet himself. 
It is true that we have already had some idea of bis views on 
the subject, e.g_ in small monographs like Lm Das 
kr. im Alien Testament and in his standard 
RtoUurgexcJtichte Israeh* But, even lacking a definitive 
//($fofy of tie Bdiffion of Ism A from his pen, we can re¬ 
construct its mainlines from the book before us. The passages 
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selected ure arranged under headings which give us a chic 
to the form which the subject assumes in the authors mind. 
He takes Hist certain indications of primitive beliefs, and, 
passing through the * L ^etiological sagas ”, gives some space 
to the pre-Mosaic religion of Israel, In this, and in the two 
following sections (“ Closes " andThe Idea ol the Covenant ), 
there is inevitably grmmd for difference of opinion* for there 
U practically no agreement ns to Lhe extent to which these 
stages in Israels life can bo accurately recon-structed, It 
ia to be noted that he does not venture to commit himself 
to the view that the whole o£ the Decalogue, as a written 
document P is Mosaic. His next division is that of the pre- 
prophetic religion of Israel* and here, again, he includes 
occasionally passages which others would consider to he 
influenced bv the canonical prophets. The longest’ sections, 
quite properly, are those devoted to the religion of the 
prophets, and the hook concludes with some twenty pages of 
selections from the Law, the Psalms f and the Wisdom 
literature H It is in this InaT section that the reader feela that 
the hook Is most seriously be king, No doubt, Professor 
Bertholet might- offer u valid defence on the ground that hia 
ache me covers only the Old Testament itself, but that would 
lay the scheme itself open to criticism, since the Biblical 
sources are hardly adequate (unless they can be more fully 
employed than they have been here) to give a picture of that 
most Important period, the post-exilic age. 

Within the sections it is a little difficult always to follow 
Professor Bertholet's system of arrangement. The passages 
are sometimes arranged chronologically, but not always— 
unless wc arc to assume that pT and E are to be placed later 
than the pre-exilic prophets. A certain logical order is 
sometimes traceable, and may have been in the authors 
mind where it is not obvious to the reader. At the head 
of one or two sections (c.g, the first} there are short summaries 
of the subjects treated, and the book would have gained much 
if this plan had been still further extended. A few lines of 
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small print would greatly have helped the reader to get the 
material into order iis his mind, and to trace more clearly 
the line of thought which underlies the whole. 

As it La, the honk is valuable chiefly when used as a volume 
of reference read iii conjunction with some other work which 
would give an extended treatment of the subject. And even 
so, it would be necessary to allow for the views of the writer 
himself; a reader of Qestcrlcy's first section of the Hebrew 
Religion issued jointly by himself and the present reviewer, 
would not always End the passages he wanted, and would 
note others which did not appear to illustrate the points 
which needed illustration* The book is, nevertheless, an 
interesting experiment, and writers of larger works may find 
it of value for purposes of reference, 

T. H. Robinson, 


The Agmctotural Life of the Jews in Babylonia 
between’ the Yeaes 200 ct. and 500 c.e. By Rabbi 
J. Newman, 71 X 5, pp + xii + 210, map 1, London : 
Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press, I932 + 8s, 
Dr. Newman explains in his preface, he uses the term 
“agricultural life” in a wide sense, and includes many 
aspects of the life of the Jews in Babylonia which do not 
come strictly under the head of agriculture* He gives his 
readers, in fact, a fairly comprehensive picture of the 
conditions under which the community lived in southern 
Mesopotamia, including the very important mutters of 
taxation nnd civil law. The interest of the subject lies in 
the fact that, probably, there was no other part of the ancient 
world—at any rate after the failure of Bar Cochha—where 
the Jew enjoyed so much freedom to live bis own life without 
interference from the Gcntflc. Persian law was, of course, 
enforced but, until the rise of the Sassardde dynasty, there 
was no official persecution, and even after that point there 
were long periods during which the Jews remained unmolested. 
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Df_ Newman's study of the subject is based entirely on 
the evidence offered by the Talmud, and every point he makes 
is supported by direct reference to that source. Occasionally, 
perhaps, he assumes a knowledge of post-Rsblieal Jewish 
literature which only a small proportion of his readers can 
claim but, for the most part, hb views and satatementfl are 
intelligible even to the lay mind. We get a picture of a 
quiet and industrious Talk, often forming a majority of the 
population in the districts where they lived, and carrying 
nn their concerns with as little reference as possible to their 
heathen neighbours, In detail vve find discussed such matters 
a9 the ownership and tenure oE land, the status of the actual 
workers, the crops grown and the methods by which they 
were produced, the animals and birds reared by the Jews 
in Babylonia, the important operations of milling, bjikering, 
and butchering, taxation, and civil law. In all these matters 
attention is carefully drawn to the peculiar conditions of 
the community in Mesopotamia r while little or no mention 
if made of aspects of life in which Jewish communities were 
alike all the world over. The great Academies, for instance, 
are mentioned, liut there is hardly a reference to the worship 
of the Jews, which, must have been centra! in their life, there 
as else where. It should be added that the book contains an 
interesting illustrative map. 

The present book is an expansion of a thesis submitted 
to the University of London, and it has the advantages and 
disadvantages of its original purpose. That is to say, it 
is neither a disquisition on the subject nor a popular account, 
but rather a careful accumulation of the materials on which 
either might l*e based. Few men can do their best work 
with an ess miner in the background, and we may reasonably 
hope that in years to come Dr. bowman may give tis a more 
critical account of a subject in winch, he Haems to be a pioneer. 
E\en if lie himself does not do so, he lias at least pointed the 
wa\, and has collected a good deal of valuable matter. 

T. BL Robinson. 
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Christian Documents in Syriac, Arabic, ash G&savm. 
Edited with a Critical Apparatus. By A. Ming ASA. 
Woodbrooke Studies, Vol. A'. Commentary of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia on the Nicene Creed. 1C1 ■ 6$. pp. yul + 
240, p!. 1, Cambridge ; W. Heffer Sc Son a, Limited, 
1&32, 31f. net. 

In the Mings na Collection of Manuscripts, which, through 
lie generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Cadbury, has now 
found a definite home in the newly erected Selly Oak Colleges' 
Library, Birmingham, Dr. Mingana has discovered in Fvriac 
two works by Theodore nf Mopsuestia (c, a.d. 350 428). 
They are works which have not survived in the original 
Greek, and were supposed to have been entirely lost. 
Fortunately, however, they were translated into Syriac, 
and it Is these Syrian versions which have come to light. 

The first of these works has been published in transcription 
with a translation, etc., as the fifth volume of the “ AYood- 
brooke Studies f \ Dr. Mingana on this occasion has not 
used a facsimile as his text, because the manuscript is in 
many places wormed and has been damaged by damp. The 
Superscription runs: “ By the power of our Lord Jesus 
Christ we begin to write the exposition of the faith of the three 
hundred and eighteen (Fathers), composed by Mar Theodore, 
the interpreter. The work thus claims to be an exposition 
of the Nicene Creed. The postscript, as translated by 
Dr. Minganu, reads : “ Ilere ends the transcription of the 
ten chapters on the exposition of the creed, written by the 
righteous and lover of Christ, Mar Theodore, bishop and 
interpreter of the Divine Books." The word translated. 

chapter is which, as Dr, Mingnna savs, 

more often means !l discourse *’ or ** homily ”, He has used 
the word " chapter " throughout in order to maintain more 
clearly the book character which, he thinks, was iriven to 
the work deliberately by the author or by bis disciples, 

" Homily. ’ however, in our opinion, better describes the 
nature of the work. In any case. “ the revered one ” (instead 
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of iL the righteous '*) would surely be a better rendering of 

^ V>. 

TLt work, which la in the form of addresses to catechimicus, 
is identified by Dr. Mingana with the work called " The 
Book on Faith ” m the Catalogue of ‘AbdlsW, and described 
as x+ The Interpretation of the faith of the three hundred arid 
eighteen ” in the Chronicle of Sc&t* In a letter of Pope 
Pelagius and in the Acts of the Fifth Council it is referred to 
in practical It the same way* the word Fathers fPatnini), 
or Holy Fathers [sanctorum Patrum) being added. When 
^icephorus Theotobcs speaks of ipfiifwla etr to Nlkoml 
cm^oXov, “ An Explanation of the Nicene freed," he seems 
to have the same work in mind. More frequently t however, a 
corresponding work is referred to as Liber ad baptizandos 
This is a title found eight times in the Acta of the Fifth Connell. 
The i( Liber ad baptkalos ” of Farundus represents a slight 
variation. It has to be noted, however, that the “ Liber 
ad baptizandos PT embraces practically two worts, which 
together incorporate all the Christian doctrine which 
catechumens were required to learn before baptism. The 
first is concerned with the exposition of the ‘Xicene Creed* 
the second with an explanation of the Lord's Prayer, of the 
sacrament of Baptism, of the Eucharist, and of the Greek 
Liturgy used m the time of Theodore P The text published 
ns Volume V of the u Woodbrooke Studies >f is that of 
the tot work. The test of the second work is to follow 
soon. 

Before proceeding to give a translation of the work as 
a whole, Dr, Mingana gathers up the quotations found in 
the Acte of the Fifth Council, in the synodical letter of Pope 
Fclagius. in the works of Facundus, and in those of Marius 
Mercator. 

A work of this kind is by no means easy to translate ; 
but Dr. Miugana, having spent a lifet im e in editing and 
translating difficult texts, is not likely to go far wTong. His 
translation on the w r hole is oot too free. If one feels that 
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occasionally it might perhaps with advantage be a little 
more liteml, this is largely a mutter of taste. Dr. Mingana 
is fond of translating |cnX1 by “ religion ”, which 

does not always seem to ns the most suitable translation. 
On p, 22 he translates three words “ the question of religion ”, 
No doubt “ religion ” is best here. But why '* the question 
of religion ' ? Surely the whole expression )A \yn 

loiXl (Syrinc, p. 123) means simply “ Keligjnn TT _ On 
p. 25 we read: 41 a perfect doctrine which separates from 
paganism those who become initiated *rX7M/t ) to 
religion,” Should not this rather he “ a perfect doctrine 
which separates from paganism those who have been instructed 
in (or converted to) the (true) worship of God ” (Syriac, 
p. 126) ? Dr. Mingana shows also a fondness for the words 
“initiate” and " initiation ", which are perhaps liable to 
ronvey a wrong idea. We read on p. 104 of “ the initiation 
of baptism ” in the sense of pre-baptismal |e teaching 11 to 
catechumens shout baptism. In a footnote Dr. Minguna 
remar ha on the word talmlduiha : Evidently the author 
refers sometimes by this word to the |£ catcchumenate TS 
or the state of the 14 Catechumens TT who were taught the 
principles of the Christian faith before their baptism. T have 
rendered it a few rimes by “ initiation H p 41 teaching ”, 
+ * discipleship ” (cf_ p. Ill, n + 2). Would it not be better 
to avoid the word initiation, and to translate the words 
lA*;nV)s*r> JZopaAoXZ (Syriac, p. 224) 44 teaching about 
baptism ” ? The rendering of a passage in p. 26 raises doubt. 
Wliere we read, “ some of them perish, and some others will 
continue their existence, and they are of different natures/' 
should it not be, +i some disappear, and others are added, 
because they are of many natures " (Syriac, p T 127) ? Another 
passage in p. 67 reads curiously : iJ and then received baptism, 
from which he gave the New Testament as in a symbol,” 
Should this not read, “ by which he gave a new covenant 
as in a symbol TT ( ^1 

Syriac, p. 179) l 
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There are misprints or possible misprints which should be 
corrected in a new edition, c,g T :— 

p. 60. n. 3 : for " verd ” read 11 verb " 
p. 100 : far " reverend pp read Pl revered ” * 
p. 104 : for ++ CntaobumeiLB TT mid ** Catechumens M . 
p. 117 ; for IZni^ViS read 
p. 119: for rend *£lW 

p 4 127 : for ^Alo read * i \ Vn l 
103 - Maurice A. Cannex. 


An Echo of the Unknown qe Guide to Ladakh. By 
Pandit Aman Xath, 7 x pp. si -h 119, Mangalore : 
Basel Mission Press, 1931 * 

The author tells us that this little book is intended chiefly 
for the use of European visitors and travellers to Ladttkh, 
and, as such. It will be found a useful little guide, aa it gives 
particulars of the various routes that may be followed, with 
the rest houses on the routes, and arrangements for transport, 
and extracts from the Game Regulations, and other informa¬ 
tion of use for sportsmen. 

He also gives an in teres ting description of the various 
races of those parts, especially the Mans and the Ohara, and 
of their religion and customs. The information is largely 
derived from the works of Dr. A. H + Franke, Drew's “ Jammu 
and Kashmir ”, and others, which the author fully 
acknowledges. The information is here brought together in a 
concise form,, and contains many interesting facts. The 
Dards 11 do not wash their body from birth to death. They 
consider that God has made water only for drinking, and if 
it should be used for any other purpose His wrath would 
come upon them and. the supply of water would be reduced ft . 
The Couvade of the husband for thirty days is followed bv 
the Dards, and by all the Buddhist communities. The author 
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flhiti gives interesting information about the death and funeral 
ceremonies, and other matters of the particular form of 
Buddhism which is followed in those parts. 

E. H. a ViAum. 


The Keys of Power. A Study of Indian Ritual and Belief. 
By T. Abbott. 9 x G r pp, xii + 560. London: 

Methuen and Co. t 1932, 21s. 

This interesting volume dealing with primitive belief and 
custom in the Bombay Presidency, compiled by a member 
of the Indian Civil Service, who shows his devotion to the 
subject-matter of his work by seeking Information more from 
original sources than from published works on Indian folklore. 
Is introduced to the public as follows ;— 

M This original work;' we are told, * + demonstrates how the 
control of certain * -fetes has for long moulded the interpreta¬ 
tion of Indian belief and ritual by Western writers. In every 
chapter there is some new co-ordination daringly iconoclastic 
of accepted theory, whilst the new’ wealth of customs carefully 
recorded is astonishing. Long-disputed problems such as that 
of the Maratha demk or that of the ceremonial solving of 
seedlings known to Western readers as the L garden of Adonis T 
have at last been settled. Lr 

The writer of this panegyric appears to have lieen more 
anxious to proclaim the merits of the work than to examine 
the basis of the claims advanced for its acceptance. Briefly r 
the chief difference between the present work and a vast mass 
of similar material already at the finger-ends of students of 
Indian folklore lies in the substitution of the term aakti 
or “ power ?J for the more usual expression of 11 spirit M , In 
the pages of the Indian Antiqmrtf will he found CampbclVs 
remarkable notes on the * £ spirit basis of belief and custom TT , 
By sqhstituhig tsakii for iL spirit L \ barkuf for 44 good spirit P \ and 
Wiof for" bad spirir ”, the writer gives us at great length much 
jbas. dctlil-hr itK-tn. oc 
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that is already familiar ground* Tim question involved, to be 
fair, is not an easy one to decide. It partakes much of the 
nature of psychology. Do, indeed* the Kafkarie, a Bombay 
tribe which has been intensively studied hy Mr. Abbott, when 
they suffer from some misfortune, attribute the cause, in 
their minds, to a power inherent in some familiar object, or, 
Campbell would say, to a spirit* probably an ancestral 
spirit 1 

A care hi I study of Mr, Abbott^ materials leaves a strong 
impression that the novelty claimed for Ids conclusions h by 
no means so obvious as the publishers announcement leads 
one to suppose. We are asked to conceive power without 
assuming that it must, in the mind of the Kalkar f, ns of 
other primitive tribes, be undemtood as the form of energy 
of some kind of spirit. We fail to find in tills work any 
adequate reason lor rejecting the more probable assumption* 
though the task of fathoming the mental processes of the 
untutored Indian is confessedly beset with difficulties. Where 
Mr, Abbott refers to the spirit theories of belief and custom, 
as in the footnote 3 to p, -179 s he dismisses them with a mere 
negative* which is not wholly convincing. The writer deals 
in a similar off-hand fashion with the late W, Crooke 
(p, 267, note). 

The author of this work is curiously contemptuous of many 
of his predecessors in this line of research, but to the author of 
Bombay Folklore he Is good enough to devote a whole chapter 
in bis attempt to prove to the reader that the nature of the 
Marat ha devak has hitherto been wholly rnhsuadersEocd, and 
that enlightenment is now available. 

In Chapter XXIV Mr, Abbott deals with the subject of 
totemism and the Maratha derok The chapter is a reprint 
of an article published in the Review of Philmoph ?/ find Religion. 
It is followed fay un appendix giving a valuable list of demit 
identified by the writer in the course of personal investiga¬ 
tions. Characteristicfllly Mr. Abbott omits all reference to 
previously published lists of cfeuviJb. Further, he adds a 
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number of devaks which he describes ns not identifiable, 
apparently overlooking the fact that some of them have 
already been identified. The lists are, however, a moat; 
useful contribution to the study of this difficult subject, 
though it may perhaps bo suggested that they would be 
much more readily accessible to students if arranged in 
alphabetical order. Cross-references would also have been of 
great value in the case of the devaks which arc known by 
several vernacular names. 

To sum up, Mr. Abbott's novel study of the meaning of 
the well-known practice of tferafr worship, to which attention 
was first drawn by Sir James Campbell in bis volume on 
Kolhapur in the Bombay Gazetteer, it seems that cannot 

be totems because m many eases they now lack several of the 
attributes of the true totem* The deuA- docs not always 
regulate marriage, it is not invariably worshipped at weddings* 
and frequently it is not regarded as an ancestral a pint, 
Mr, Abbott tells ns that 44 it is easy to find families of Mores 
who have as their the mor or peacock ; to find Salunkcs 
with the Sahmki bint as their deml\ Selam with the Sdi or 
black she-goat, ami Knkmbes with the Kabnitb tree T \ This 
should surely give him cause for thought, But no—it seems 
that sometimes the Selars have a damk which is not the ffcft, 
M No principle, in fine/' aays the writer, “of totemiem rules 
the adoption or the abandonment of a derated 1 So^ we are 
told, the problem of the demk is nothing more than the Hindu 
practice of invoking sakd into symbols, the practice of 
dtnkana. Here Sir. Abbott discloses the underlying weakness 
of hi$ whole laboriously erected construction tending to bring 
to one novel and concise explanation the vast volume of 
primitive practice with which he deals. We arc to look to 
orthodox Hinduism for the origin of the beliefs and practices 
of Kiillarig and other primitive tribes. It does not appear 
to have occurred to Mr* Abbott that so far from helping us 
to explain the Katfoiris practices, Hinduism is the main factor 
which obscures this origin and tends to mislead all but the 
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most cautious Investigators. Ail archaeologist in modem 
Rome, who happened to find a sash window in a building which 
displayed below its basement the foundations of a Roman 
villa, would lie chary of assuming that fwiab windows were 
common in the days of the Flavian emperor*, Mr. Abbott, 
to put our criticism briefly, has devoted much time and 
trouble to explaining practices which arc clearly pre-Hindu 
in origin by the forms and practices of Brahmanistic teaching 
which have altered and frequently superseded them. The 
invocation of the soldi of a deity into a symbol, which (p. 453} 
is Mr, Abbott's explanation ol the meaning of h itemk, does not 
appear at all convincing. Let us look farther afield and not 
ignore such people as the Onions, the Hos t the Munda* of 
Bengal, ortho Kurumbas of Madras. In these and in a very 
great number of simi l ar cases drawn from all over India we 
may hope to End such evidence as remain* after the lapse 
of centuries of the original nature of the dmik system which 
has been discovered in the Bombay Presidency. It \e obviously 
misleading to attempt to explain a demk by modem practice 
and belief entirely, ft is clearly a system of which only 
fragments remain for identification ; and these fragments 
may best be identified by seeking parallels among the most 
primitive tribes In all ports of India, instead of applying to 
the Hinduism of the Aryan invader for a key to a door which 
it conld not possibly unlock. 

If space were available, It would be interesting to follow 
Mr+ AbJjott a theories of the reason for marrying bachelors 
to trees before they marry a widow, and for similar marriages 
in the case of those who die unwedded. His assertion, made 
apparently with some reluctance, that 11 the mock marriage 
ol a dead person is the only form of mock marriage in which 
the fear of ghostly persecution is at all admitted anil even 
in this there La no question of persecution by the ghost of 
the deceased partner is strangely at variance with most 
of the recorded evidence. It m argued that these mock 
marriages Are the result of a fear of the power ol numbers. 
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We must be excused for hesitating to accept such an explana¬ 
tion when a far more plausible reason for the practice has 
been advanced by writers of considerable eminence. 

We could wish that Mr. Abbott, who gives us so much 
that is new In the way of Hindu and Muhammadan charms 
(pp. 136 148 t 306-7, and Appendix A ) t could hit 1 ve elaborated 
his reference to the Srtuitiku and other Sue signs on p. 373 , 
We have here a possible lint with the culture of Sumer and 
Akkad. 

We must confess to being somewhat pulled by the 
translation (p. 385) of the Kanurese ■word ydu ns eleven, 
and the meaning attached [p, 208) to fwiteyoltige, Ydu 
does not mean eleven. The pages con tab so much vernacular 
that the book will, it is feared, prove somewhat trying to 
folk-lore scholars who have no close knowledge of the Indian 
vernaculars ; and the short, glossary at the commencement 
is likely to offer but scant assistance to them. Mr. Abbott, 
in a short preface, states that few references will be found to 
customs collected by other writers and this " because I 
cannot but think that the circular questionnaire which has 
so often been the means of gathering information (i,f\ Crookes) 
has led to many errors ! This seems a somewhat startling 
paraphrase of the suggestion that only Mr, Abbott's investiga¬ 
tions are reliable, and is in somewhat doubtful taste. 

We may, however, admit that the work is one which 
deserves very caTeful study. If its enn elusions in nearly 
all instances signally fail to carry conviction, the new materials 
collected by the writer and embodied m these pages are 
worthy of a more cordial welcome than that which he is 
disposed to accord to the works of his many predecessors 
in similar Ibes of research. 


6 41. 


R. E. Enthove^. 
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Indian Casts: Customs. By L. B + S. O'Malley, 8 x 51. 
pp. lx 4-190. Cambridge : Cambridge University Press, 
1932. Bj. net. 

The completion of the systematic survey of Tribes and 
Castes set on foot by Hkley in 1901, based on a definite 
scheme or questionnaire, for which he, Ibbetson T And Nesfield 
were responsible, has been marked by the appearance of 
a number of works dealing with caste on less definite lines r 
and attempting to convey to the public a general impression 
of caste customs and organization ns they strike the authors 
of these leas technical contributions to the subject. 

The present work is the latest of such volumes. In it 
Mr. O'MllIW who, os a mem lie r of the Indian Civil Service, 
baa bad first-hand access to his sources of information, 
aims at describing the working of the caste system in the 
hope of adding to the ordinary man's knowledge of this 
peculiar form of social organization, and of enabling him 
to form a sound judgment both of its merits and defects. 
Mr. O'Malley has done his work well, and has furnished the 
general reader with a handy little introduction to some of 
the infinite complexities of caste problems, which should 
serve to prepare him for the study of the more detailed and 
lengthier records of the ethnographical survey of India, For 
those at all familiar with the subject* this boob contains 
little that is new . It would have been useful to have included 
a bibliography of important works on Tribes and Castes to 
facilitate a more profound study of the questions involved. 
Within die limits set for himself the writer 1ms been able 
only to offer a rapid summary of many interesting features 
of caste practice. On p r 83 it is interesting to note Hint a 
penance for adultery of a strikingly original type, which has 
already been brought to notice in Bombay, has its parallel 
in the Punjab, among the Cliumnrs. A reference on p, 91 
to the recent Sank Act corroborates the conclusion of a 
former censtiEi commissioner for India regarding the apparent 
disproportion between married Hindu women and Hindu 
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men, which recently led a wxiter to suggest to The Time* 
that polyandry was on the Increase in India, It la dear 
that illegal infant marriages of girls are now veiled hy 
describing the brides as unmarried, thus satisfying the 
requirements of both recent law and ancient custom. Some 
re marts on untauchability and its future prospects under 
a system of swamj, p T 159, will be read with general interest, 
as also a thoughtful chapter on Modem Tendencies, with 
which the writer brings his short treatise to a close. It would 
be well ii reformers who contemplate an Lidia with caste 
barriers and restrictions in decay would pause occasionally 
to consider the history of past reformations directed against 
ciiste 5 such* for instance, ana Lingfivatism, Even Christianity, 
in Portuguese India, has not freed itself wholly from caste 
distinctions ; and the possibility of a non-caste Hinduism 
for the continent of India may well give rise to profound 
apprehensions, for, to quote Mr. O'Malley, kl for the majority 
of Hindus, caste b the sphere within which morality operates 
, , . Iff does its best work as a guardian of morality."" 

$ 94 . K E. EnthoveN. 


India, Indo-Chirta, Indonesia etc, 

Etj C- 0 * Bhigdrn 

I. Oompagxies beschjei IDEN SS 2 AANVEXWANTE a non) VALIA 
IN EftETnCH-lNDTE EN OP CkVLON. DCOf Mr. J. VAN 
EaN, 10 J x TJr, pp, vi ^ 253 . Batavia : G. Kolfi & 
Co., i&SL 

This catalogue of official records, t i tc M of the Dutch Hast 
India Company represents the results of an inquiry 
commissioned in 1929-30 hy the Governor-General of the 
Dutch East Indies and conducted by the author. The scope 
of the investigation is explained and discussed in the Introduc- 
tmn, which inter aha brings nut the fact that only a small 
proportion ol the archives left behind by the Dutch in India 
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and Ceylon has been presented. Nevertheless, the catalogue 
is a fairly large one. It covers documents kept in the Imperial 
Record Office and the Bengal Secretariat Record Room, 
Calcutta, the Bombay Government Records, the Madras 
Record Office, the Cochin Durbar archives at EmakuUin, 
some smaller collections at Madias, Calcutta, Cochin, 
Patna and Tuticoriii, Goa and Pondichiry, Government and 
Church archives at Colombo, the latter also at Guile and 
Mat ora, and a few documents in the Colombo Museum 
Lihrarv. 

Many of the papers listed are of considerable historical 
interest or importance ; and the catalogue entries, though 
mostly very concise, give a clear indication of their main 
purport. Indexes of persona, places, and subject matter 
facilitate reference for purposes of research; and altogether 
the book is a we]] arranged production. 

491. 

2. De Bt-DDHiSTUiCHE Kusst yan VoQR-IxTUE. Door Dr. 

■1* Pit, Vogel. i j x ft], pp. 96, pla, 43. Amsterdam: 

H. J. Paris, 1932. F, 1.95. 

This little volume ia No. 13 of a series of monographs 
issued under the general title of " De Weg dor Menschheid ”, 
of which about hall are concerned with matters of Oriental 
interest, e.g. Palestine, Egypt. Chinese philosophy, the 
Javanese temple of Barabudur, Japanese religion, and 
Christian and Muslim mysticism. No one is better qualified 
than Professor Vogel to write a manual of Buddhist art in 
Indio for Dutch readers, and he has performed his task in 
an exemplary* manner. After a brief introductory chapter, 
mainly on the life of Buddha, he proceeds in the succeeding 
chapters to deal with the early Buddhist monuments from 
the time of Anoka to 50 B.C., the Ile]]enistically influenced 
art of Gandham, the sculptures of Mathura under the Rushans, 
the art of Amaravatl and its neighbourhood, the golden age 
of the Gupta dynasty, the Buddhist cave temples (50 n.c. 
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To a.b. 70fi), and the period of decadence and renaissance 
fA.B, fiflO-1200). Then follow a short bibliography and a 
list of the plates. 

These axe well selected and beautifully executed. In 
a wort of such small size it was obviously impossible to do 
more than, choose typical specimens, and that is what the 
author has done. In his text he gives us not merely an 
historical and descriptive account of the development of 
Buddhist art in India h but also run in tains a critical attitude 
which help* the reader to understand the changes of style 
and treatment illustrated by the plates. His judgment is 
fairly balanced ; he is not a partisan, either of the school 
which sees nothing good in Indian art other than that ol 
Gandliam, or of the one which faik to realize that without 
the Gandhnm phase Indian art could not have developed as 
it did. He gives each successive period its due, and even 
the most bigoted anti-Gamlhariaii should be satisfied with 
hia high appreciation of the more characteristically Indian 
work of the later ones, especially the golden age of the Guptas, 
as he styles i+ r In short. Professor Vogel's work is a model 
of what such a small handbook should be ; and not its least 
merit is that it is perfectly intelligible to a non-expert 
reader. 

MS. 

3 + Inhocmke. Ouvrage public eons la direction de 
1L Stlvain Levi. 2 vole., 11 x pp. 232* pis. 14 
[including 2 coloured), pp T 21S, phs* 13 (including 2 
coloured). Paris: Society d\f£ditious Gdograpbiques, 
Maritime^ et Golomaks, 1931, 

This work, which is published as one of a series issued under 
the auspices of the Commissariat General of the International 
Colonial Exhibition held in Paris in 1931, challenges com¬ 
parison with the somewhat larger and more sumptuously 
illustrated production on the same subject reviewed in our 
Journal in the July part of that year. 
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The first volume the moie interesting qf the two from the 
point of view of Orient*! studies, is provided with a preface 
bj the general editor. 1L -Sylvain Livi T and includes thapt^ra 
on the country and ita people [Charles Hobec]uainh the 
population, under the aspects of race, language, and culture 
(X Przylusfci), ancient history f Louis FinotJ P modem history 
(Andre Masson), religions (Paul Mm), literatures (Mauri™ 
G. Dufresue, George Coedes, and Paul Mus), and art and 
archaeology (\ ictor Colon ben), each chapter concluding with 
a bibliography. 

It is needless to Bay that this strong team hua produced & 
volume that is not only interesting but authoritative.. AH 
the above-mentioned chapters give within a necessarily 
limited space a clear aud up-to-date account of the matters 
wEt-h which they ileal. The bibliographies are a useful feature, 
but do not in all cases profess to be exhaustive ; in fact, the 
one appended to M. Prsyluaki's article contains only tliree 
entries* But these include a reference to voL i of the larger 
wort indicated above. I notice that this author prefers to 
cIobs Annatnese and Cham with the Anatmosiatio languages, 
although the former La a tone language [in which particular, 
“ well as in a good part of its vocabulary, it shows connection 
with Taij and the tatter is to a great extent Anstranwian in 
composition. But he would apparently like to make the 
Tai group Auatroasiatie also, while suspending judgment 
on that point. In the chapters on religion aud art and 
archaeology, the now view which dates Angkor Thom, with 
the Bayou, about half a century later than Angkor Wat is 
definitely accepted as established. 

The second volume consists of official statements ou the 
administrative and political organization of the country, the 
army and navy, judicial and financial systems, posts, 
ti IfgrnpLs and telephones, trade and chambers of commerce, 
agriculture, cattle rearing and forestry, hunting and fishing, 
mines, education, medical services, labour laws, geographical 
and topographical surveys, the Ecole France d'Estreme* 
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Orient, it.s publication and other activities, and the libraries, 
archives, learned societies, journals, and periodicals of the 
country generally, concluding with seven pages of population 
statistics. This volume constitutes, therefore, a useful work 
of reference on man y different subjects. 

I have noticed few misprints. On p. 52 of voL i F pdr should 
be p-dr Ji.c. padr w the word being of two syllables). Kear the 
bottom of p. 38 in the same volume a line is repeated and 
something is consequently missing. The first two lines of 
p. 20 ol vqL ii should have appeared at the top of p. 25. The 
illustrations. though not numerous are very good, A map 
and an index would have been useful additions ; but the 
two tables of contents are somewhat more detailed than 
the mere lists of chapter headings which usually serve 
as suck. 

495. 

1, iNBCKEFnoNS DU Cambodce. Fublices sous U'h auspices 
de ]'Academic des Inscriptions efc Belles-Lettres. Par 
Lons Fjnot. Tome \\ 13 X 9J ? pp. v, pis. -12. Paris : 
Paul Gcutimer, 1931. 

Previous pern of this work have been noticed in our 
Journal. This fifth part follows the lines of its predecessors, 
the plates being clear and the scale not unduly small. The 
only letterpress consists of the titles and the list of plates p 
the whole being contained in a portfolio, so that each piece 
can be taken out separately, 

S84- 


5. Actes or xviif Congees International des 
OnrENTAT.TflTES— IiETUEN 7-12 SEPTEMtliiE. 193L By 
The Executive Committee. 9J- X 6 j t pp, vi + 275. 
Leiden; E. ,T. Brill. 1932. 

This volume evokes pleasant memories of the excellent 
organisation, kindly hospitality, and interesting papers and 
discussions which characterized the Oriental Congress of 
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K+31. Its transact ions h after a abort preface which mentions 
amongst other things that it was attended by 571 out of its 
651 enrolled members, give the usual details as to the constitu¬ 
tion of the committees and sections T followed by a list of 
delegates, and then pro-ceeils to an account of the general 
evasions, excursions, and entertainments, and a list of the 
publications printed to the Congress. The most important 
parts of this portion of tbe record are the speeches of the 
President. Professor C. Snouck Jiurgrunjc, anfi the resolutions 
forwarded by the sections and confirmed by the Advisory 
Committee and the Congress in its final session. 

The greater part of the volume is P however, taken up by 
the proceedings of the several sections* viz. of Assyralogy, 
Bgyptotogy, Western and Central Asia, the Par Ernst and 
Indonesia, India, the Semitic languages and peoples, the Old 
Testament and Judaism* 1^1 am, and final]y an independent 
section devoted to Papyrology, Over 160 of the communica¬ 
tion offered in these sections are represented by abstracts or 
extracts ; some of those are very brief, but in a good many 
cases there is an indication of where the full text may be 
founpJ in print. Some account of the Congress, and especially 
of the proceedings of the Islam section, has appeared in the 
January* part of our Journal. This was the strongest 
auction fr-nni the point of view of the number of contributions, 
and after it came India, but most of the others did not lag 
very far behind. In fact, there ia a great deal of interesting 
matter in the records of nearly all of th^m* though this m 
liiicxll y the place for a detailed survey. One can only recom¬ 
mend a reference to the book Itself, for the item* are too 
numerous to be adequately discussed or even mentioned. 

In this connexion 1 cannot suppress a personal crumble, 
because in the Far East and Indonesia section only two 
papers were contributed by Dutch scholars on the latter 
subject. In view of the fact that the Dutch are, naturally, 
the leading authorities on their great Eastern possessSorts, 
t his see ms to hi* a ease of undue modest v, A gneat opport un ity 
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was missed of telling the world of Orientalists something more 
atwut thi* interesting part of the waM than k generally 
known ; and there ta certainly plenty to be said about it. 

Tho volume concludes with a list of the authors of the 
several communications, the statutes of the Congress as drawn 
up in 1897. a list of previous Orientu|i_st Congresses. a list of 
members ol the 193] Congress, a Table of Contents, and a 
few Addenda and Corrigenda. 

646. 


SeahiiaS. Eine sprachwi^ensehafilsch■excgctiscli-religiong- 
geschichtLidie Untersuchuiig T. IT. By Professor Jarl 
CHARP^XTiEB. 9| x % pp. iv -L 13a. Uppsala ; 
Culvers itets Aiaskiift. 1932. Kn 4,50. 

We have long been familiar with the ingenious effort of Pro¬ 
fessor Herts! to reinterpret the R$veda and Vedic religion in 
the light of the doctrine that Brahman originally denoted the 
C09inic fire which stream* into the world through the rifts in 
its covering under the appearance of the sun + moon, and other 
constellations, though that sense appears in a refined form 
only in the Rgmda. 1 Professor Hertei relies on the equation 
of Brahman with the Greek a, and his in teres ring 

exposition of Vedic and Aveatan religion compels him 
frequently to the conviction that those who are rash enough 
to oppose hk views are sadly lacking in knowledge oi philology, 
of Sanskrit, and of AvBstam Polemics of this kind may 
perhaps best be pissed over mb &ikntio T but Professor 
Charpcntier has thought it worth while dealing in detail with 
his opponent's efforts to find words denoting or connected 
with light in such terras os the Vedic ynfad* the A vesta n 
&i8m. \ edie dh£m f Avestan dahid, Vedic iwu, Avwtan rej itt. 
This destructive work (pp. 29-58) is well done, though it is 
by no means necessary or advisable to commit oneself to 
acceptance of the exact interpretations of these terms adopted 

1 Cf. Kf itJi. Thr E&HqLqk ahii P,KHw,pAy of th* l Wo, U. 447-1*, ikM - ^ 
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by Professor Cbarpentier. Mon:- interesting however, is his 
rival explanation of Brahman as equivalent to the Avestan 
Burasmnn, ao that the original sense was " Grnshtlschd w or 
something of that sort. Tt is p of course, perfect ]7 possible 
that a term which originally denoted an article of importance 
in the ritual should pas* over to the sense of spell, but the 
thesis is very far from being proved by its advocate r nor on 
the whole is it probable. None of the passages in the Rflvedti, 
not even iii t 8 a 2* in which that meaning of grass bundle is 
suggested, can naturally be so interpreted, and the interesting 
suggestion (p, 70. n. 5) that bmbmacafin is to be interpreted 
os a reference to the girdle of the religious student is wholly 
implausible. It is fur more likely that bmhmacdrin means 
simply +t he who performs liolinefls So again in 7?T. x T GI P 7 
nradht/o 'januyan brahma devah, there is no " Zanberwesen ** 
(p. 134). but merely a spell. The etymology of Dr. Hang, 
of course, is possibly but not in the least cogent; in fact, 
none of thoee proposed is more than a hypothesis. Brahman 
in the Rqrfda confronts us as an established term doubtless 
with a long history, winch we are scarcely likely to determine 
to general satisfaction. But there is much that is interesting 
in the monograph, though it is perhaps unfortunate that 
Professor t-barpentier is yielding to the temptation of following 
Professor Hcrtel in the path of assuming that any view is 
ipso facto condemned because he does not share it. 

A. BeERIEDAIiE Keitu. 


The Ixdtvtdual and the Community , By Professor Wen 
Kwki Liao. §| x 5i. PP . xv f 314. Loudon * Kogan 
Paul, Trench, Trtibner A Co.. 1933 . 15 s. net. 

fn this book the Professor of Philosophy in tin- Urn ve rutty 
uf Nanking gives an interesting sketch of certain ethical 
ami political issues in the form of an historical analysis of the 
motivating factors of social conduct. The governing con¬ 
tention of the author is that “ an individual, who has been 
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essentially a product of the community, cun become a guide 
of it, if in his reaction upon it he by chance advance original 
elements to form new steps in the course of cultural develop¬ 
ment and social evolution 1h . The element of chance k 
essential, for the factors of progress can be subsumed under 
chance, that is, the accidental meeting of unrelated factors. 
Chance in its natural form ig contingency* in its personal 
form self-determination, and in its social form opportunity. 
Chance is not to be predicted but expected \ it is instant, 
but not constant. In the light of t-hiy conviction the author 
reviews the analyses of motives which are presented by 
certain characteristic philosopher* of the west, ancient and 
modern, including Kant* Fichte, H i gal, Marx, Comte r and 
the Utilitarians, stressing their attitude on the relation of 
legalism to moralism. Of greater interest and novelty to 
western readers will be his examination of the views of Chinese 
philosophers, the traditional, intrinsic and extrinsic moralisms 
of Confucius, Mencius, and Hs-im Tzti, Lao Tzus doctrine of 
inactionism through natural t ranquillity, Vang Tzn L s hedonism* 
Mo Tail's altruism according to the will of heaven* and the 
legalism under Imperial despot ism of Kung^un Yang, This 
is perhaps the best part of the hook, hut the account of the 
late Mr, Sun Yat-sen/s doctrines is also decided ]v interesting. 

There are many points of detail which might evoke criticism, 
but the work is not controversial, it is essentially a matter of 
exposition ; it is marked by u sound comm on-sense which 
seems innately in harmony with the spirit of Chinese 
philosophy. It k characteristic that in its account of 
Buddhism modern theories receive neither consideration nor 
recognition. Taken m a whole, the author's work is a 
substantial contribution to our understanding of Chinese 
thought, 

854 . 


A. Berried auk Keith. 
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A History of the Georgian People nw>?it the Reqinntnt* 

DOWN TO THE RUSSIAN CONgUl§T IN THE XtNETEENTlI 

Century* By W* E. D. Allen, Introduction by 
Sir Denison Ross. 10| x 6£, pp. + 429, pis, 31, 
ills, 41+ maps 5. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 
TrLibnnr k Co., Ltd T , 1932, 31 j. 6dl 

The time devoted, from a busy life, to the writing of this 
work, the long journeys and the money spent in the production 
ol a. handsome, well-printed, and profusely illustrated volume 
deserve recognition. There is no part of the world which 
promises a richer harvest for study than Transcaucasia ; 
its history, from the dawn of civilization, its languages, arts 
reEgtona* folklore, music, etm+ are all of conspicuous interest 
and almost. unknown in England, though in the Bodleian 
Library there are thousands of books, awaiting students, of 
material probably more abundant there, in this branch, 
than any to be found elsewhere in Europe, Sir Denison 
Ross rightly says, in his introduction, that u Georgian studies 
in general have been almost entirely neglected in Europe r ‘ ; 
but when he adds that Mr, Aden bfL.s done for (’Georgia what 
Lynch did for Armenia and Baddeley fur the history ol 
Mongolia he goes too far. 

There are five sections in the Look ; 1/' The Background Si 
(geography, ethnography, prehistory, etc.); II and III, 
a historical summary, based chiefly on Brosset; fV t " The 
People and the Power Lh (social, judicial, ecclesiastical, etc.); 
V, The Life of Georgia " (art. literature, etc,)- The illustra¬ 
tions are good, and special praise Is due to Mr* Allen for his 
reproduction of over thirty drawings from the CastcHi MS., 
in the Communal Library at Palermo, of which a complete 
facsimile, properly annotated, should be published as soon 
as may be. 

The fast thing to be said of the book is that it gives us too 
little on the best parts of the history compared with the 
space allotted to the less glorious periods and to details 
of administration r “ --Esthetic irresponsibility 11 (pp + 72-3) 
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hardly summarizes the diameter of the Georgian people ; 
aa we see in RuethavaLi, the typical Georgian shares the 
British feeling that life k after all a game, to he enjoyed and 
well played according to the rules* whether we win or lose, 
but no more than a game, to make ns lit. The part* of the 
faith and the church in social and political life was greater 
than Mr, Allen admits ; it ia true that for a long time the 
Georgians have not been generally pietist, but even nowadays 
not. a few of them would dislike Mr. Allen s attitude towards 
a religion which, however imperfectly lived* line at least 
been* as in Armenia, a guiding ethical principle and an emblem 
cl national unity. As to the Georgian language, the author 
[on p. 23] rightly draws attention to its comparatively static 
character, unlike, for instance, English. But. the Church 
of Borne, whose history has had many vicissitudes, has not 
greatly changed its language from the beginning, and the 
Georgians not only had nearly two thousand years ago a 
speech 30 elaborate that, it waa already capable ol expressing 
with precise fidelity the sense of Hebrew, Greek, and other 
Biblical and liturgical texts, but they had nearly a thousand 
years ago a school of translators one of whom says that, 
in his rendering of Produe. he adopted the meticulous method 
(like modern Germans) of aiming at an analytic, syllabic, 
etymological exactitude ; this at a time five hundred years 
earlier than any vernacular European versions of Greek 
philosophers. The language has been enriched continually 
down to the present day by contact with other tongues, not 
only in vocabulary hut in grammar (e.g. cL Yisramiaui, etc., 
for Persian). The unsympathetic references to diplomacy 
and religion (pp. 213 and 2GG) might have been omitted. 
One stress h laid on ibe value to neighbouring lands of the 
trade in Georgian slaves ; the ability of the race is shown in 
the part its sons have played in the public life not only of 
Persia and Turkey but. still more visibly recently in Russia, 
where to-day wc tied a Georgian ruling as dictator from the 
Baltic to the Pacific, 

JiLAS. onVQBEEi 
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There lire me details which call for notice. The biblio¬ 
graphical notes are useful, part icularly for Georgian and Russian 
periodicals ; a pedant might carp at some of the translitera¬ 
tions, and indeed the author has met such criticism more than 
half-way in his preface; but no serious student will find 
difficulty in identifying the items. On p. 318 an unwary 
reader may be led into the error of supposing that Visramiani 
is not in prose but in verse, like the Persian W£a, o> Ramin. 
The following misprints and small blemishes may be men¬ 
tioned: 57 44 throat. 11 for gorge, 74 11 truthful ” for just, 
107 “ reclamation ” for claim, 157 ++ havering M for wavering* 
157 11 crock ” and M spot the winner r \ 168 11 contrast^] 
185 * f Qkzakov ”, 200 morcelate ,s p 205 and passim 
"Cherkezeti r fdlr Circassia, 320 " Gmg M for Grtiz and 
" Guaraniishvili ” lor Gnramkhvili, 391 JJ della ' p lor detta„ 
3D3 41 Waher n for Woher, 580 f< Russkaya ?T and ° Ryzan- 
tines " p 387 H Taerkvyu + \ 

The writer of the present notice cordially welcomes the 
book as the first of its kind in English on a subject of great 
importance and hopes it will be widely read and rapidly 
followed by works from the aume hand and others. 

7tfB, 0, Wa&drqp. 


Materials for tile Ejlbaudey Dictionary. Fuse. L 
Dictionary of monosyllabic roofer words and root* of the 
open-syllable type. By N t Jakovlev. 9 X 6, pp. 4 -f 
xcvi 13lj pis. 2. Moscow : Central Publishers for the 
Peoples of the U.S.S.R,, 1927, Roubles 5. 

This volume (No r 6 of the publications of the Committee 
for the study of languages an.I ethnical Culture of the Oriental 
Peoples in the TLBJirR.), of which 1,500 copies were printed* 
is iS dedicated to the Adyghe peoples ”; it is well worth 
attention. In 1933, M. Jakovlev issued at Moscow five large 
lithographed sheets of bnuttobelkn in Russian and German: 
this time he has a complete translation in English of the 
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Buflfiinn text. There is already some material on the subject 
of the Circassian languages ; e.g, Louis Loewe's dictionary 
was published in London ki 1S54 T Adolf BcrgS edited Sagen 
uiwi Lieder collected by R. B, Xogmnv {Leipzig, 1866), and 
Texts by P. Tainhiev and otters are-to be found in the Shorn. 
Materiafov di ojm . . . Eavkaza and the Shorn r Swd, o 
Karl, gortzakfi. The “Upper Tcherkos or Knbanley st 
language presents many features of great interest to students, 
and its difficulties are such as to stimulate an ambitious 
philologist. The English of this bock is clearly intelligible, 
and does credit to the translator?, Mr. N. Struiov and Miss N. 
Kazansky* Only about 400 mortis are given in this iinst- 
infltalment T and it is to be hoped that it has been, or will be, 
followed by other materia], for the mountain languages of 
the Caucasus are not likely to survive much longer in colloquial 
form. 

0. Wardrof. 


Stootitel he i Afrahat dem Persischen: Weisen. By 
Leo Haefeli. (Leipziger Seinitistiscbe Studien, Neue 
Edge, Bd. IV,) 9 X 5i, pp. viii + 196, Leipzig : 
J, C. 11 in rich a, 193-2. 

Aphruhut. commonly known as ** Aphraatea 11 by 
Europeans^ and as the * £ Persian Sage ” by Syrian and Arabian 
writers In the first half of tho fourth century of our era, 
was famous as the author of twenty-two Epistles winch 
because of the character of their contents were called by 
Professor William Wright, of Cambridge. ** Homilies on 
Christian Life and Character/* The first ten Homilies were 
written in 337 and the following twelve in S44 T and a separate 
Homily on “ Tike Character t+ was added in 345, The Syriac 
originals of all these were published by Wright in 1369, 
Aphrahat was undoubtedly a Persian pagan, who embraced 
the Jacobite form of Christianity during the terrible persecu¬ 
tion of the Christian? by Sapor II (309-379). He managed 
to escape martyrdom, and having been baptised he was,, 
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probably after very considerable opposition on the part of 
his fellow Christiana, appointed bishop and arc binitind rite 
of the famous old monastety of liar Alattai, near Hswsfl 
fMosul) or Nineveh. He took the name of Ya’kobh, or 
Jacob, and Gennadi us of Marseilles confounded him with 
Jacob of Edema, who rlied in 138, and this mistake was 
repeated by other writers ; it to corrected by Wright in 
his Ajihraates, pp. 440 and 507. The whole of'the twenty- 
three Homilies of Aphmates have been translated by G, Bert, 
Aprahats des pertisdunt We twin Horn Men, Leipzig, 1888, 
uhd among those scholar* who have dealt with the life and 
writings of the great sage may be mentioned Bickell, Forget, 
Sa*se, Nestle, and P&iieot. 

Though a Persian, Aphrahat wrote in Syriac, and his 
Homilies show' that he was well versed in the Scriptures 
(Pcthitta Version), and was well acquainted with apocryphal 
and historical works written in Hebrew, His style is bold, 
concise, and direct. Ho naturally writes as an ascetic! 
and supports his statements by many quotations from and 
references to the Old and New Test amenta. His Homilies 
were highly prized in the Jacobite Church, as the numerous 
manuscripts of them enumerated by Baumstnrk (p. 31, note 5) 
testify, I found a very battered copy of Wright’s edition of 
this test, without covers and introduction, among the monks 
of the Nestnrian monastery of Eabban fl&nnizd at Al-fr&ah, 

In his little book of 200 pages Dr. Haefeii gives a verv 
interesting account of Lis researches into method of composi¬ 
tion and the literary style of Aphrahat. The Syrian Churches 
have always regarded the collection ,,f Homilies as a help 
and stimulus to those who were sbw| v and painfully trying 
*° lead the perfect ascetic life ; but Dr. Haefeli has treated it 
as an anatomist would treat a “ subject» on the dissecting 
table. He has deftly dismembered it, and laid bore a multitude 
of facte dealing with the authors grammatical system 
and deta.ls of composition, and the various wavs and devices 
by which he produced the desired effect on his readers 
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There are no mysteries left. Hones, muscles, sinews, tendons, 
nerves, etc., are separated and labelled and laid before the 
reader. And Dr. Hacfelis results have a considerable value 
for those who are studying the literary methods of the Arabs 
and the early Muhammadan literature produced in Persia, 
Syria h and Mesopotamia. The only thing hinting in the 
boot is a description and analysis of the great anti pious 
soul of Aphrahat which made all these dead things live T 
May we suggest that Hr, Haefeli might submit to a similar 
analysis the equally famous and more eloquent Homilies 
on Christian Life and Character written in Syriac by 
Philo^rnnSp who was also of Persian origin and a Jacobite, 
and was made Bishop of Mubbogh in 4&5. 

766. E* A. Wallis Buote, 

Ymaoo Mm-rar be Pierre DAilly t Cardinal de Cambrai, 
1350-1430, Teyte latin et traduction franf-aiae dea 
quatre iraites ronmogmphiqucs de d’Aillv et des notes 
mtirginalcs de Christophe Colomb. By Edmoxu Huron. 
3 tom, 101 x T* pp< S-i, pis. 30. Paris : Maisonneuve 
FVeres, 1930. 

It has long been known that Columbus based some of bis 
geographical theories on information derived from Cardinal 
d'Ailly's Yfiiiitjo Murkdi ; but the average student has hitherto 
had little opportunity of studying that great geographical 
compendium of the Middle Ages, By pub lishing the text of 
Columbus's own copy (that in the Colomhina Library), 
with all Columbus's very numerous annotations. 11 Huron 
has now enabled everybody not only to gauge the part played 
by the Ymtup Mundi in the discovery of America ? but to 
realize its full content and importance. The annotations 
had already been published by De LullLa, but without the 
text T which deprived them of much of their meaning. M. Huron, 
believing that Columbus wrote the annotations {an assump¬ 
tion not everywhere accepted), proceeds to show from the 
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discoverer's own words that he lad studied the Ymago in detail 
before 1492. In later years he seems to have reread it. 
Indeed, it is clear that almost all his kcos r ]cd ^0 of ++ cosine■ 
graphy ' was drawn from it t and that though he often referred, 
with a great display of learning, to the teaching of many 
ancient and medieval geographers, he only knew these at 
second hand from the Ymago Mundi. The date of this edition 
of the work, which lias long been a matter of controversy, 
ia fixed by M. Buron at 1-ISO-3. 

! c * Col limbus’s chief academic source of geographical 

knowledge, he had other and practical sources in his own long 
experience as a sailor in many parts of the world, the notes 
and observations which ho had taken with unflagging industry 
and care wherever he went, and the teles told him by pilots 
like Velasco and Sanchez. Weighing the evidence. ML Enron 
has concluded that Columbus, so far from being the ignorant, 
superstitious instrument of destiny that many writers would 
make him out to be, was a geographer, astronomer and 
srientilic observer considerably ahead of his time. He recalls 
the fact that daring the difficult years at Lisbon—and perhaps 
also in Spailt—Columbus sold books and maps, and reproduces 
the intricate globes which he drew in his copy or his second 
favourite book, Pope Pius ITs Svtoria rentm ittique gatarum. 

The account of the life and works of Cardinal d’Ailly will 
bo very useful, though it is brief considering the many and 
important activities of a man who not onlv planned complete 
treatises on practically all the sciences hut was the most 
influential prelate in France under the Last popes of Avignon, 
ft is interesting to find that three Englishmen, William of 
Occam, Huger Bacon anrl John of Holvwood {Sacrobosco) 
were among the scholars who had the greatest influence upon 
Mm, Holy wood’s great work, the Spham, though for 
centuries recognized and studied all over Eimope as the chief 
manual on astronomy, has never, by some curious chance, 

. ,eik l ran Fluted into English, In his chapter on tTA if|yV 
friend, Cardinal Guillaume Filliastre. BL Huron states that 
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the Xancy Map of 1427 was a map of the northern 
countries which Filliustre “ avait fait des&incr par an clerc 
du nom de Oaves on Claudius cymbricus This is rather 
hard on Claudius Gausson or Ckvm t whose two maps 
(neither of them, as far as we loiow, drawn for Cardinal 
Filliastre) were the first to show Greenland and had consider¬ 
able influence on northern cartography. 

The Columbian interest of tlie Ym&§o Mundi is so great 
that it tends to Overshadow the interest and importance of 
the wort itaelL No one r however, who reads through these 
three volumes of descriptions of the whole known world, 
drawn from all ancient and modem writers, will fail to realize 
why it was copied and re-copied all over Europe in the early 
years of the fifteenth century and its influence on geographical 
theory persisted long after Columbus's time. 31, Boron hits 
given the Latin text of the Colombina copy and his French 
translation on opposite pages, and supplied full and scholarly 
notes all through. The hook is copiously illustrated, partly 
with d'Ailly’s own figures or " maps lf of the world, partly 
with reproductions of early maps M t and test and maps convey 
very clearly the medieval geographical teaching* in which 
the results of religious.dogma, classical mythology, speculation, 
legend, and true scientific observation were combined, by a 
sort of legerdemain, to form a system. 

346 . 2L W r Ltnam. 


The Mauhtan Polity, By V. R. Ramachakdju Diksiutab. 
Madras University Historical Series, No, viii 94 >: 64, 
pp, viii 394, University of Madras, 1932, 9s. 

This very readable book is built on the writer's historical 
lectures at Madras University, delivered within this decade. 
They comprise a study of the Artbasastra, the Aioknn inscrip¬ 
tions, and the fragments of Megusthencs, the author holding, 
iu the face of critic ism T that the composer of the Jinst work 
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w<is the chan roll or of Aioka’s grandfather. Candragupta, 
known as Kautalyu or Vatsyaynna \ further, that Asokn 
wau not a " Buddhist ' —a term certainly unknown in Ajoka’s 
day—nor Candraguptn a Jain. As a student of history " 
— and this, in onr and therefore his. unbalanced culture, 
means technically secular history- he objects to the Edicts 
being considered “as essentially religious in tone or iu 
character To him their “ polity ” is essentially the state* 
cruft of Kautalya. 

Readjusters of balance tend to overdo the weighting of 
the otheT scale, but Mr. JJikshitnr is perhaps wiser than his 
protest, and is virtually willing to see in religion the first 
and the last word of all man’s forward or upward effort. 
His discussions should be beneficial in keeping us out of this 
tendency to see. in Indian Buddhism, or Safeya, a 1( Church " 
resembling that of medieval Christianity or of Elam. It 
was then and there mainly a good way of life for the people 
at large—a “way according to dhurnia and a specific 
withdrawn way of life for the reliyieux. And that the stress 
ou the teaching of the former and resort to the latter did for 
a time and to an extent prevail in India;—this U all that 
Rhys Davids meant by his title Buddhist Indio, at which the 
writer cauh (p* -^71). The very first words of this book, 
now alas! out of print, rebuke him : “ to describe ancient 
India during the period of Buddhist ascendancy from the 
point of view ... of the rajput. If the Edicts are ailent 
®* to stress the high interest and Importance 

for every man of the next step, uvarija, this is oniv what the 
great thesaurus of fsakyan Suttas, existing in Asoka’s day 
ore mainly concerned to do. Mr. Dikahitar confuses the special 
mandate for monks, which had evolved by that tim e, with 
the original mandate which was for every man, and in which 
“nirvana’’, as a flMunum bon am (pace the edited first 
sermon ) plavnl no part, Arf.hu , paraimrittn was the 
***** i*™™' *nd dfutrrm was. not an externalized set 
of formula, but the divino urge, the Savitar so to speak, 
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witliin the mnu, illicit the- Founder is shown putting in place 
of the Upnnmdic Self of his day (Sarny i 13ft ; Aug. ii, 20). 

My only comment on the Ajtha&stra dispute is to remind 
the writer that in making the author of the sayings one 
person and his date as early as the end of fourth century n,c, p 
he is dealing with a time when men of India icere not get 
writing books. \\ kthcr the style of this recently discovered 
book of sayings be " archaic or not ” has only to do with the 
date when the sayings came to be written. This fact does 
not apparently come in lor consideration. Jt is one that 
we, both in hast and West, tend to overlook. 

' ,|3 C- A, F. Revs Davids. 


Ax Ijjtroduchok to Rcddetst Esoterism. By Bexovtosh 
Bh ATTif'HARYYA. 8| X 7|„ pp, xii -f 184, pis. 12. 

London: Oxford University Press. 1932, 15$. 

The word '* esoterism ” has a mutilated sound ; my much 
hrought-up-to-date Webster relegates it to the feuiUeton of 
rare and obsolete terms, and it leaves lovers of “English S1 
apprehensive of being confronted with a title containing 
Exoterism but let that pass. In bo far as Dr. Bhatta 
charyya has further opened up a subject in which he has been 
preceded by pioneers like “ Avalon ” and Eliot (Sir Charles), 
but which still awaits the manifestation that only translations 
can give, let alone the truer manifestation won bv mastery 
of texts, this little treatise is to be welcomed. As to whether 
he gives ub a juster perspective of that subject than is to 
be found in his predecessors T judge myself not fully competent 
to decide. I must confess, in so saying, that I got as far in 
reading Book v of Eliot's wonderfully compendious work 
{Iluulmsm and Buddhism). Headers of the present work may 
find me wrong. They will here find, beside it number of 
excellent illustrations, a sketch of the growth, of what is 
termed “ Buddhist. Magic ", and a description of Tantrism 
and Tantric writings, the inferred influence of these on 
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Hinduism being ftho discussed* In a Condition the author 
finds that the monasteries and monks of In ilia's decadent 
and moribund Buddhism indirectly saved Hinduism 
from Mohammedan looting, as being taken for forts and 
soldiers* respectively tf . He also defies ns to deny fca that 
T&ntric culture is the greatest contribution made by India 
towards the world's civilization *\ We have a good deal to 
learn before we shall be prepared to endorse that. 

I could say more as to perspectives taken in the opening 
chapters, but refrain* The reader will consult this book 
not for them T but for information in TantrLsm. That no 
reference is made to those earlier fellow-workers—let criticism 
here be confined to this, 

7 ss. CL A. F- Rhys DAvim, 


Ethnological and Linguistical Aspects op the Ural- 
Altaic Hypothesis. By B, bL Siiirokociotoff. 
lOt X 7l> pp. 198, Peiping : The Commercial Press, 
Ltd, 1931. 

The object of this elaborate work, which is reprinted from 
YoL vi of the Tsing Hi&fr Journal* is a twofold one r 

The firat part is devoted to an exposition of the author's 
views on ethnical and linguistic evolution. They are some¬ 
what intricate and unconventional, and arc made no easier 
by the extraordinary terminology which the author finely 
himself compelled to employ. The following sentence 
(pp, 34-3) is not perhaps a fair sample p but it is a pretty 
hard nut to crack, particularly without any explanation of 
the symbols : — 

“The effect of the intcrethnica! pressure may be better 
seen when the difference of the ethnical value of the units is 
considered. The ethnoses [sic /] are found under the pressure 
of all other Units- Bo if the ethnical value of the ethnos is 

defined as shown, / — — and its intcrethnica! actual value 
m 
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b inert'astn!, owing to the impulsive pressure of all neighhnnring 
ethnical units, i.e. r = - fZi, where £i is the sum of «Q 

W 

imputed of variations active among these units, then the 
intensity of the interethnica! pressure and its effectiveness 
may bo realized” 

However, even if such vagaries bo discounted, it is difficult 
to believe that the authors theories will command much 
general support, particularly since they appear to be framed 
with specific reference to the peculiar conditions of central 
Asia, and are marked by a fundamental sceptic him regarding 
the possibility of attaining certainty on the subject of the 
relationship between languages and their grouping in families, 

In the second part, which is devoted to a study of A. Sauvu- 
geot a ifcAe/rte sur fe -roctihtrftti re dies lutufties gutgIo- 
ahutquM. the author is on securer ground, since he has a very 
considerable knowledge of the T Lingua dialects, and is able to 
correct a number of mistakes and misapprehensions in the 
earlier work. 

Ai the same time. It is difficult to accept hi.^ exaggerated 
scepticism regarding the interrelationship of the "Altaic” 
languages, Jf one discards nil the cases where ihe phonetic 
resemblance is not too good as unproven, and puts down 
almost all those where it 13 satisfactory as loan-words, it is 
not difficult; to make hay of any theory of relationship. 

G, L. M- Clausox + 


FixiANtrs. Die Auenteuer e exes AMEMKA^mcmi^ S veers. 
Translated by Exxo Littmaxn. 1\ x 5 | t pp + viii + 7 -i, 
Tubingen; J. C, B. Mohr, 1932 . 

This Story, first published in 1902, is the work of a Syrian 
resident In Brazil, It is written in the Lebanon dialect* ami 
so is quite unintelligible to those who know only other forms 
of Arabic, It is translated because it is a good s£orv. not to 
promote the study of vulgar Arabic, though some of the notes 
(though brief, they are all to the point) deal with words. 
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There are several editions of the talc and the Ge rman version 
is eclectic. In describing a fight between a man and an old 
woman,, the lierniftn ends, ** We mndti peace between them 
and the matter ended/* One Arabic text has, " We made 
pfflee between them and made them Mss on their beards/' 
n bit of schoolboy wit which is typical of the whole. It is 
crude but not dirty. 

It is the tale ol an emigrant who comes kick to visit his 
native land and the woes he suffers from the mediaeval 
conditions of Lebanon tinder Turkish rule, AH goes wrongs 
he suffers from the hospitality of his friend*, the perfidy of 
a inaxd, the exactions of Government, and from his aunt. 
Those who know Lebanon best will enjoy the tale most. The 
fnn is left to speak lor itself and below it all is the tragedy 
of one who is no more at home among his own folk. The 
Turks proscribed the tale lor what it said about the Govern¬ 
ment. nowadays the Republic of Lebanon would probably 
condemn it for its all found sarcasm, 

A. EL Tritton* 


La vie surhumatne de Gm&us dk Ling, le herds 
Thfretatn, Par Alexandra Davto-Neel et le Lama 
Yongden. 8 X 51, pp. hdy + 346, ilk 10, Pam : 
Editions Adyar, 1931. Frs. 20. 

Jt. has long been known that there exists amongst the 
Mongols am,i Tibetans, in floating oral and most tv fragmentary 
form, a widely popular heroic poem nr epic on a legendary 
warrior-Ling ol central Aria called 6Wr by the Mongols, 
and by the Tibetans or Gemr —a name somewhat 

disguised in the present volume as Si Guesar It was first 
brought to the notice of Europeans by a German translation 
from a Mongol version by the Russian academician I. J. 
Schmidt, in 1839, This disclosed the trulv epical form of 
the poem. In which the hero is not only an in vincible warrior 
but a just law giver and liberator of the oppressed, who did 
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not die but ie to i^tum eventually to champion his- chosen 
people—the Mongols. 

Thk epic exhibits some analogies with the King Arthur 
legend anrl the Eddjft of the Goths, hut it is an Oiivsser rather 
than an Iliad, if such, a rude and relatively incoherent 
composition could be compared to such classics. Though 
largely mythological, it displays remarkably little Lamaist 
influence, beyond the reincarnation theory (which is not 
peculiar to Lamaism) and the name of the chief god under 
a title of India* The hero with his entourage is essentially 
human and central Asian, and he has been made the national 
god of war; Later, a local tradition was elicited that Keaar 
had been a former king of Shensi in western China, bordering 
Mongolia and Tibet, hut he is not mentioned in the ting- 
Ihts of those lauds. As it is clear that the epic is woven 
round a real heroic aud powerful king or emperor of central 
Asia in the dark prehistoric period of that region, its analysis 
is worthy of serious study. 

That the hero was Mongolian and non Tibetan was indicated 
by me in lB&i in my Buddhutm nf Tibet, wherein 1 showed 
that the Gland Lama established for the Outer Monels 
at Lrga, at the instance of the Ming Dynasty for the taming 
of the troublesome Mongols was made an incarnation of the 
Mongol national hero Kesar. And the many literate Mongol 
Lumas whom I met claimed Kesar m their fellnw-ccFUntrymau. 
So also it was. nt the Mongol temple at Pekin which I visited 
in 15J00. where the utatue of Eeaar was in Mongol and noi 
Tibetan dress; and similarly at the Mongol temple with ita 
Kcsar statue on the Mongol caravan camping-ground outride 
Lhasa, as fully described iu my Lhasa and Its Mysteries, 

The Tibetan versions of the legend show a more developed 
and expanded form along popular Lammsrir lines than the 
Mongolian* though the Lamas themselves take no part in 
retailing the legend, which b of the pre-Buddhiat period, 
The legend is bunded down orally by illiterate wandering 
bards, whose versions, while differin g considershly In details 
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froui the Mongolian, differ much also in the mouths of different 
singers, and even in the same individual singer at different 
times : and few of them know the whole epic, but only 
particular stanzas or sections which specially interest them. 
So popular is the epic that stanzas of it are often sung by 
the Tibetan porters and merchants visiting Darjeeling on 
the Indian frontier, especially by the more militant men from 
K.ham or eastern Tibet, who have made Kesur their war-god, 
lite the Mongols. 

Two different Tibetan versions current in north-western 
Tibet were collected from the lips of singers and translated 
aind published in English by the Tibetan scholar, the Moravian 
missionary, A. J=L Francke, of Lariat, in The Indian Antiquary 
from 1901 onwards and in the Bibliotheca Itidica of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society in 1905 onwards. In these versions, the story 
whilst retaining many parallels with the Mongolians, is 
considerably expanded on popular Lamaist lines. The 
hero is given a more miraculous birth with prenatal divine 
origin, and anarhronisticfllly is madr a protege of the Red- 
hat. wizard, Pftdona Sambbnva, the founder of primitive 
Larnai^m in the eighth century a.l>., who procures the hero's 
incarnation of a god in order to a lay the demons of the land 
and give* him the kingdom of Ling as headquarters to 
destroy the ,£ King of the North ** and the Her (or Ttirlti) 
people r the traditional enemies of the Tibetan??. Mr. Francke 
shows with considerable plausibility that this mythological 
expansion may he explained largely as a Sun myth, or Spring 
myth, a conflict between the Bun and the demons of Ice and 
Darkness ; and he shows at least one undoubted parallel 
between a certain episode and one of the Nibelungen Saga, 
\*:t he seems to recognize that these are mere accretions 
on an immensely old Kesar legend that must have been current 
BWfml thousands ol years ago, a conclusion that I had 
arrived at independently. 

Now. another Tibetan version from eastern Tibet, very 
much more expander] on L&nuht Hues, has been transcribed 
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piecemeal from oral sources and strung together and trans¬ 
ited in summary in the present volume bv the intrepid 
Mine. David-Keel, who previously penetrated to Lhasa in 
diaguLse. and has written several booklets on Tibetan 
mysticism. Ln it she claims that the hero and ins theatre of 
exploits is purely Tibetan. In proof thereof we nrr* told that 
when travelling in north-eastern Tibet in the Khnm province 
near the borders of western China and southern Mongolia, 
she discovered a village called “ Ling ” which hod a settle¬ 
ment of the Hor (or Tuiki) tribe, the traditional enemy of 
Kc$af, within a day's journey, which satieties the specified 
distance in her version for Kesnr's capital which would 
make Kesor's kingdom a very petty affair. Besides this, 
she found that the village headman of Ling called himself 
“ King of Ling " and claimed to be a descendant of an adopted 
son of Kesar of the epic ! He could not, however, supply 
details of his descent and title of “ king” on the plea that 
the new Republic in Chins might take him up, presumably 
as a rebel. This rhief lived in a " chateau ” on a hillock 
adjoining the village, but no remains of any ancient buildings 
or earthworks of a town or even a monastery aie described 
as being in the neighbourhood, nor does its name appear 
to be even that of a district, much less a province or sub- 
province. 

This ** Ling" village name in eastern Tibet is patently 
a mere accidental coincidence in place-names ; and aucb 
a paltry “ kingdom ” even if remains of an ancient town 
existed there, which they evidently do not, would not account 
for the capital of the vast traditional kingdom of Kesnr 
celebrated in the epic sung all over Tibet and Mongolia. 
Had there been traces of an ancient capital with spots sacred 
to Kcsar it might have been one of the transplanted micro¬ 
cosms of the epic like the many “ Arthur Seats ” in Britain, 
but there is no evidence even for this. The epic name of 
“ Ling" means in Tibetan “a Continent or Division of the 
World ", and it is the term used to translate the Sanskrit 
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Dvipa with the same meaning; and in the epic Keaar is 
said to be destined as sr King of the Four Lings that is. 
King of the hour Quarters of the TFaild/ 1 or universal 
emperor. Besides, the authoress admits that when she 
visited the Mongo] temple at Pekin and saw there the statue 
of Kesar “in Taoist dies® :p the Mongol Lamas scornfully 
rejected her notion that Kesar was a Tibetan and claimed 
that lie was a Mongo! and their Mongol war-god. 

This eastern Tibetan version, compiled from miscellaneous 
fragments stitched together, is by far the most expanded* 
heterogeneous, corrupt, and latest- of all. Even its compiler 
describes it ns fantastic ** and " grotesque ”, With its 
dark sorcery, black-magic and spells of the latest debased 
form of the wizard Padrna Sambhayn typo, its bizarre host 
of malignant demons is headed by the Tiger-headed Tamdin, 
or flayagriva, a monstrous form of the Indian ^iva, the 
destroyer, One nf the chief I lardic flourreg is described as 
a wandering mystic and visionary ”, who held seances 
of the villagers, and hypnotised himself by gazing stead¬ 
fastly on n sheet of blank, white paper spread nn a table in 
front of h i m, and then “ inspired, in a state of trance t+ 
recited on endlessly the epic os he aa w it- or imagined it 
subjectively. These seances were hold twice daily fur three 
Lours each and continued daily fur -ix weeks at a stretch 
before he finished bin story f Little wonder, therefore, 
that the text compiled by our authoress and her assistant 
t-xtends, we are told, to seven hundred and forty-eight pages 
of MS, of which the present work is merely “ a condensed 
summary ns there are * L so many repetitions *\ The book 
is nameil <a The Super-human Life" of this hero, though 
Pu perns tttrnJ pfiitapa would have been a better title, 

it is a pity that so much devoted labour should vie id little 
ur nothing towards locating the hero geographically or 
chronologically. The medley of grotesque magic, sorcery, 
and spells may preserve something,. perhaps, of interest to 
the folk'lorist. Yet even here, some of the translated titles 
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will need revision j thus the murderer who runs amok* 
whose name is translated as 11 The Fiahnraian-Butcher ” 
should read H,! The Butcher with the Knif e *\ 

In short* Ike important task of silting out from the manifold 
accretions covering the Kesar Legend its kernel of solid 
historical fact regarding the dork period ol central Asia 
still remains remote and unnt+rmpted. 

490- L. A. Waddell, 


MiiUT-rflkrBTAVA'lslD (History of Junagadk). By the 
late Sheikh G.vtulam Muhammad Abduuiyax. x 9| t 
pp, viii + ^lS + pK 23, map 1. Junagadh. I&31. 

Mustafubad iu the name bestowed on the city ol Junagadli 
by the great Alimedabud King Muhammad Begsda. who 
conquered it liom its Ohudasama Bajput rulers. It has not 
ousted the old historical name, but is still used by local 
Modems. This book is a history of the Juimgadh State 
from the earliest times, but with special attention to the Babi 
family to which the present dynasty belongs. Junagadli 
can now claim to have find its history locally written in 
four language: Persian, Gujarati, English, and Urdu. The 
present work is in the last of these languages, and might 
perhaps be regarded as somewhat superfluous in present 
conditions i but on the other hand it may be symptomatic 
of the effort to make Urdu the linytia franca of the Indian 
Moslems, and to supersede Gujarati which they commonly 
use in Kathiawar and Gujarat, The author of the work 
was a native of Olp&d in the Surat district and wrote m a 
simple style, free alike from the peculiarities of Dakhani 
Urdu, and from the high flying style of Lucknow, He did 
not live to complete the work, which has been revised, with 
the last two chapters added* by his son, Glmlnm Ahmed. 
The compilation of the History has involved a good deal of 
research, and much of it is drawn from Persian manuscripts 
which are not otherwise easily accessible. The book has been 
well lithographed in Bombay* and is adorned hv a large 
jius. ocrujuiji 1053. 
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number of illustrations, some of them of considerable historic 
interest. It is a production creditable alike to the deceased 
author, and to the Junagadh Darbur which haa materially 
assisted in its production, 

6 -* F. R . Cadeix. 


Shejileiajn'A, L Sir Anthony Slierley's persLsche Bots^hafc- 
reise (1593 1601]. IL Sir Antlioiiy Shrr]^v & marok- 
kaiusche Sendung (1605-fi). By Dr. Franz Basinger. 
•4 x ^ fP- ^2, ills- 7* Berlin; Reichsdruckerei. 1932. 
Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz. 

The story of Sir Anthony Sherley's journev into Persia 
in 1598 and Ms employment by Shah ‘Abbas as 
Ambassador to the Christian princes of Europe in order to 
promote nn active alliance against the Sultan of Turkey has 
often been told. (Incictentally, it may he mentioned that in 
1841, J. Briggs published in this Journal (Vol. VT, No. XI T 
pp. 77 et seq.) “ A Short Account of the Sherley Family *'.) 
For Anthony Sherley’s journey from Venice to QuzvJn w'e 
fuiTi-^ no less than four first-hand narratives, namely his own 
and those of three of liis companions + Furr y 
Hanwarmg, and Abel Ptngon. For his journey from Ispahan 
to Moscow and from Archangel to Uermany by sea- for he 
travelled via Russia in order to avoid entering Ottoman 
territory—we have Parry and Don Juan of Persia. But for 
the journey from Emden, where Sherlev landed after 
a perilous voyage round the North tape, across Germany to 
Rome, we have only Don Juan’s description, for Parry had 
been landed at one of the Dutch islands, whence he proceeded 
via The Hague sind Flushing to England. 

This Don Jmm of Persia was one of the Persian officials 
who accompanied Sherley from Ispahan. His Persian name 
was I’rueh Beg ; in Rome he was converted to Cliristianitv 
and took the name of Don Juan (IfiOl). He kept his notes 
m Persian and in 1004 published his fl theumet, which were 
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dictated to & friend, who •was unfortunately unable to help 
him with his geography. Mr. Guy le Strange in his admirable 
English translation of Don Juan's book identified a great 
many of the plsices in Germany but- some were distorted 
beyond recognition. Such names an Roberg, Quimidao. and 
Tub offered hardly any due to their identity. The first part 
of Professor Ballinger's brochure is devoted to this journey 
through Germany, and by means of rare chronicles and local 
records he has cleared up nearly all these strange transcriptions 
and has been able to trace almost the exact route of the 
embassy all the way to Rome. 

The second part deals with Anthony 8herley’s mission to 
Morocco, and in this connection also Professor Babinger has 
brought to light a number of interesting documents which 
he combines with the important researches of Comte Henri 
de Castries, which appeared in the second volume of “ Les 
Sources Inedites de t'Hixtoirc du Mar or”, Series Ilf, Archive* 
ft BibliotJieqms {TAiyUtcrre (Paris and London, 1925). This 
volume contains a great deal about Sherley which was 
quite unknown to any of his previous biographers. Before 
its appearance we knew very little of this mission to 
Morocco beyond what was given by Purchas, who published 
in his Pilffrimf-a a summary of a very rare tract printed in 
1609 by Ro(bcrt) C(hambers). Do Castries made a thorough 
examination of all the contemporary English records and 
found many letters relating to Shcrky's adventures in 
Morocco. He was also the first to call attention to a very 
curious Spanish MS. belonging to the British Museum which 
had hitherto escaped the notice of these interested in 
Sherleiana. This MS. (Egerton, 1821) bears the title, Petso 
politico <h todo d Mundo per cl Condi Dim Anitonio Xerley, 
and contains a survey of the Government resources and 
political relations of the principal states of Europe. Asia, and 
Africa in relation to Spain at the beginning of Philip IV’a 
reign. De Castries prints from this work the chapter on 
Morocco, which is chiefly interesting because of its authorship. 
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The contents el the MS. ate ns follows :—Dedication to 
Olivares, f. 16 ; Spain, 1* 4 ; France, t. Hi ; Germany, f, IS ; 
Tlie Pope, 1, 216; Venice, f. 23 ; Florence. 1. 276 ; Minor 
Italian States, f, 20; Genoa, f. 30 b ; Savoy, f. 32; Tirol, 1,356: 
Poland, f. 30 ; Mwcovia, f. 42 ; Catey, f. 456; Sweden, f. 48 ; 
Denmark, f. 50; England, f, 56 ; the Rebels of Flanders, 
f. t!76; Barbuiy. f. 79; Turkey, L 826 ; AbaaaU (Abyssinia). 
Congo and Angola, f. 056; Cape of Good Hope. Sovala, 
ilavfliivique. Quiloa, Mnllnde, and Montana. f. 906 ; Pesia. 
L D<b‘ The Great Mogor, f. l(J26 ; El Dialcau, Calicut. Cochin, 
and Maya bar, f. 1066 ; Ceylon, f. 1156, Sumatra, Marsinga, 
Gidago, Bengnla, Pegu, Siam, Calimunan A boa, Borno, 
Cochin-china, ami other greater and minor potentates as far 
as China, f. 117 ; China and Japan, f, 118; Philippines and 
Moluccas, f. 1196. A discourse addressed by the said Sir 
Anthony Shirley to the Count Duke of Olivares (D. Caspar 
de Guzman) in confirmation and explanation af the political 
and mercantile considerations contained In the above. It is 
dated Granada, 2nd November, 1622 (t 1216}. 

As was to be expected the chapters of the greatest interest 
are those dealing with the countries which Anthony Sherlev 
knew from personal experience, such as Italy, Muscovy, 
Persia, and Bitrliary. \\ ith regard to the actual manuscript, 

I am ol opinion that It represents the work of ft Spanish 
clerk who wrote at Anthony Sheri ey' a dictation. The spelling 
of the proper names is sufficient evidence of this fact, lor 
Anthony Sherley could not possibly haw made such 
mistakes as occur for example Jn the spelling of English 
names. The paper liears a watermark, three superimposed 
circles surmounted by a three-forked crown : the top circle 
contains a cross and the two lower circles capital letters 
which vary from page to page. I find this watermark recorded 
iu documents of the period to which the work belongs. 

I therefore take this to be the original and possibly unique 
eopy. It is very much to be regretted that Anthony’s style is 
so confused as to be hardly intelligible. Had it been otherwise 
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it would have been interesting to examine the ideas be bad 
formed of those countries he knew best, but I fear it is hard I v 
worth the labour which would be involved by an attempt to 
unravel his endless periods in crude Spanish. 

Professor Babin ger also refers to another Spa tush treatise 
by Anthony Sheri ey probably written in 162 ti, which is 
preserved in Madrid but has never been carefully examined* 

Professor Babinger has discovered many documents in the 
German archives which throw yet further light on the 
negotiations between the Emperor Rudolph II and other 
Christian princes and has cleared up a Dumber of obscure 
points. 1 cannot hi this place attempt to indicate the wide 
field he has covered, but must refer those who are interested 
to the little book which is a positive mine of bibliography. 

Attention may be called to two Little errors which Lave 
crept into the work of this most careful scholar. On p_ ft he 
says that the embassy under Sheri ey and Husayn Ali Beg 
was joined just as they were act ting out from Ispahan by 
a Dominican and a Franciscan friar who had just arrived 
from Portugal. The two friars in question were Alfonso 
Cordero, a Franciscan, and Nicolas de Melo, an Augumman. 
We do not know where the former came from, but the latter 
was on his way to Portugal after a Jong residence in Mexico 
and the Philippines. 

On p. 6 also, Professor Babinger accepts Don Juan's 
statement that the Ambassadors left Ispahan on 9th July, 
1599, but this date must, I think, be nu error for 9th May, 
for a letter dated Gikn T 24th May, was sent by Anthony 
Sherley to Venice, which letter must have been written on 
his journey from Ispahan to Ktis&bu The bearer of this letter 
says that Anthony Was leaving Persia a lew days after himself, 
Don Juan gives nineteen days for the journey from Ispahan 
to the Caspian ; Parry gives eighteen days. They a pent at 
least two months on the Caspian, for they were incidentally 
carried across to the Manqisfalngh promontory (where 
Anthony Jen kin.son disembarked on his journey to Bukhara 
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m 1353), ami there they stayed ten days* They finally 
reached Astrakhan in the middle of September, lion Jrnui 
and Parry both any that they spent two weeks in Astrakhan, 
and Abel Hnflon says they set out up the Volga on 2nd 
October and finally readied Moscow at the end of November. 
Don if (inn agrees with the others in the date of their arrival 
in Moscow and in most other details, and therefore Don 
Juan s 9th July must be a scribe's or a printer’s error. 

E. Denison Ross. 

Tue Conversion Policy of the Jesuits in India. By the 
Rev. H. Her as, S,J. Studies in Indian History of the 
Iiidinn Historical Research Institute, No. 8. 7 A x 5|, 

pp. Yiii + 7fl, Bombay: Indian Historical Research 
Institute, UKiM. 

In the course of his book on Goa awl the fflue Mountains, 
published in 1351, Sir Richard Burton wrote : “ The Hindoos 
very rarely become Christians now that lire and steel, the 
dungeon and the rack, the rice-put and the rupee are not 
allowed to play the persuasive part in the good work formerly 
assigned to them." In a recent American work on Sea Fights 
t« the font Iwiies in the Pear* 1602- 1G39, this pronouncement 
i.- quoted with approval as describing the policy followed by 
the Jesuits iit India, and the tittle book now under review 
is devoted to controverting the tradition represented by this 
sfcntEmeiit T 

It has been customary to ascribe the system of forcible 
conversion to the Inquisition, but Father Hems pertinently 
points out that the Inquisition was not concerned with 
prose!yri.-ni and that the Jesuits were not, in any cafe, this 
Order which administered the Inquisition. lie produces a 
tmndier oi quotations from travellers and historians, which 
describe the peaceable methods employed by the Jesuits - 
their preaching, their instruction, their ceremonial, their 
dramatic representations and so forth, and he alludes to 
instances of mass-conversion which were attributed more to 
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apcintafieoiiii impulse than to any outward per* nation _ 
Individual cases of violent compulsion might, lie admits^ lie 
discovered which were due to the misguided enthusiasm of 
individual priests or administrate to ; but he h m no difficulty 
in showing that heat hens Lived io largo numbers in Goa 
territory and possessed :i certain latitude in the observance 
of their own festivals and ceremonials. The Portuguese 
Government^ which supported the Jesuits, was no doubt a 
frankly proselytizing authority. It undertook the demolition 
of temples and idols : it punished severely any disturbances 
directed against Christianity ; and it debarred Hindoos from 
a number of special exempt ions and privileges allowed to 
Christian converts. To this extent its efforts were forcible, 
and they w ere rigorously executed ; but extreme pronounce¬ 
ments such as that quoted above from Burton are not a fair 
representation of the policy followed either by the Portuguese 
Government or by the Jesuits, and Father He ran is fully 
justified in putting before hi? readers the other aide of the 
picture. 

364 - A> t on. 

Tuk CAMBBtDOE HmTDRY W IlVDIA. VoL VI ! THE I>T'IA + V 

Empjw. 185b-1918- Edited by Professor H. H. 

Don well, 3LA. 9 x 6, pp r xxiv 4 680, Cambridge : 

Cambridge University Press, 1932 . 30 sl 
This is the second ol the two volumes devoted to the British 
period, and continue* the story down to the end of the Great 
War. To some extent it. overlaps its predecessor, for in that 
the development of the administrative system was not pursued 
beyond 1818. and the first nine chapters of the present volume 
are devoted to making good that deficiency. Then, after an 
excellent account by Dr. Bicc Holmes of the Mutiny, the 
remaining twenty-three chapters chronicle the peaceful 
development of the country, the only warlike topics occurring 
in the chapters on Central Asm (by the edit or), the Conquest 
of Upper Burma (by Mr, G. E. Harvey), the North-West 
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Frontier (by Dr r C. C. Davies), and India and the War (by 
Mr, Rush brook W illiam* ) 

Nearly a third of the volume has been written by Sir Vemny 
Lovett, who has dealt admirably with such diverse subjects 
as education, famine, district ^[ministration in Bengal, and 
the home and Indian government*. The sections relating to 
Madras and to Bombay were undertaken by Mr. Alan Butter- 
worth and the late Mr, Edwordes respectively* while 
Sir Patrick Fagan Is responsible for those dealing with the 
upper provinces. The four chapters devoted to the subject 
of the reforms have been entrusted to Sir Richard Burn, whose 
summary Is n model of careful and impartial treatment- Other 
topics have fallen to various experts, such as Sir Wolsdey 
Hjtig, who contributes two chapters on military matters ; 
and the editor himself has treated the important subjects of 
Imperial legislation, 1818-1857, relations with the Indian 
States from 1858, and (as already mentioned} events in Central 
Asia. Such names as these are guarantees of a high level 
of achievement, and the volume appears to be in every way 
a worthy companion of the former one, 
w W. Foster. 


Early Muslim Arcuxtectuile ■ Uuutads, Part I, ajj* 622 - 
750, With a Contribution on the Mosaics of the Dome 
of the Rock and the Great Mosque at Damascus by M, van 
BeECU£ 3L By K. A. C + Cfll^iyELL, 17| X 1$, pp. xsvi -j- 
II4, ply T 8l r tigs. 191. Oxford : The Clarendon Presn. 

im £io io* + 

Dieses momunentde Wert liber die fruhldamische Bau- 
kunst, das nur mit der giitigen Unteritutzung B.M. Kbnig 
Fuads I T von Egypt™ durchgefiilirt werrlen knnn. gehort zu 
jenen Leistungen der Nnnst geschiehte* die fiir Generation on 
der Forsdning Anregungzn geben venndgeo- Der erste Band, 
der jetzt erschienen ht f vermittelt einen griindliehen Embliek 
in die ersten Anfange der isjamischen Bankunsfc untcr der 
Dynastie der Omayaden, von deneu besonders die Khulifon 
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Abd-el Malik und Wdil II. due regt> Bautatipkdt entfalteten. 
Iin Mittelpunkt Btehen der Fekendom in Jerusalem, die 
Grouse Moaehee in Damask ns und die Seldussbauton der 
ersten Khali ten jense its des Jordan am Halide der Waste. 

Die Grundlage der Unter^nehung bildet cine eingehende 
Auseinanderactzung ulier das Werden dea islamwrfifiii 
8a krai bans an Hand der litemrisehen fJberlieferung. Die 
Maacheett von Kufn. Hira, Basra imcl Fostufe werden als 
fester Yorstellungsbesitz der Forsdiung erRchloawn. Hier 
2 eigt- eidi bcsnnders deutlkh* wie die Phantasie mh nneh 
der LiatorischtD Quellcn bedknen kunn P iimdeii Momimenten 
Gestalt m Yerleihcn, olme den Tutbestand™ Go wait aiizutiin. 
Hisforiseke Pcrsspeklivcn nnd solrlte, die sieh a us der Ein- 
stelfung dea Forsrhers zu den Prnblemen des haukunst- 
WiAiken Gestalteng ergeben, wirken so organiseb zu einer 
einioitJichen Bctraclitiing zusammen. dnss einem diese 
Architektui ala lebendigster Ausdruck der si>ziaJen 3 politic hen 
End religiose n Gemeinschaft naJie gcbrackt wind. Diese 
Gcsichtapunkte werden nicht ak Selbstzweck verfolgt und 
geirtAsermiiAAoii in die Tatbejrfcande Mnein projiziert, sondem 
sec ergeben sihh aim einer kririschen Eetraehining des Yerhilt*- 
nisse^ Iiktonscber Tradition und historischen Wardens zu den 
gegenstandHchen Tutbestanden, Daher wind besondem 
yorgfait auf eine crsehbplen.de Mitt ell ung nnd kritisehe 
Aiiseinandersetzung mit den liter arisc'lien Quell en verwamlt 
der arabisehen Schiift&tdler nnd der eiuopaisehen Filger, 
Reiaenden und Forscber vom friihen Mittrklter bis in die 
Gegenwart Darii her kommt die morphnlogisdie Betraditun g 
fiber keinrswega zu knrz. Von samtlichen Bauten Hegen nuf 
Grand sorgfttJtiger Vc-rme&sungen genaue Plane und SchnitLc 
vor und die wichtigcu Details sind in angemessenem Hosstah 
vergrossarL (Wamm die Masse ausser in engllsehen aueh 
in preussischen Fuss anpegeben werden verstebt man nleht 
ganz. Das dezinndc Zahlensystem ware nutzbeherd 
Der eigentbrhe Kura in der Darstellurjg wird. was aueh in 
der Einleitung atmdjrucklkh bervorgehobeu wird, durch die 
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Mittedung hifttoricher Tntbe.stande bestdmmt und donut 
warden die Greiizcii gesetzt. Diese Ernst el lung wird 
auch in der JJehjindlimg gewk*er wichtiger Spczialfragen 
fit-mag beobachtct wie etwa der Entetehung der Pendent if- 
kuppel D&a Problem wlnl in graven Ziigen durdi die 
Jahrhunderte der Spat on tike an I Land der einzeEnen Momi- 
mente bin an die SchwHIc der i-damischen EntwinMnng 
verfulgl ait drm Ergebnis, dass man waliraeteiulich Syrian 
nla die He i mat des spharisriieii PeiideotiE atiaehcn darb 
Die L-nteraueliuiigen des Verfasaers uljer die Entstehnng des 
Mmareta Hind be taunt, Freilich steht das auf quadratischem 
Gmndriss erriehtete Minaret, in Kairuan, das im Maghrib 
und Spanien bevarziigt wurde B marphnEogtacli zimldist dem 
eyriselien KircEiturm nilher, aha dem antikcn Pharos. Da von 
warden Jiber die Feispektiven von Thiersch, die der Idee naeh 
Zusammenhange mit dem antiken Pharos berate tin a, bo wcnig 
beriiliri, tvie jene durehaiiH berechtigten Perspektiven, die 
in solfhen Fnrmcn des Minarets wie des Alalwiyve (Sehuooken- 
turm) in S&marra, der Idee nach gewLsse Zusammeiihtitige 
mit dem altbulsylouLsehcn Zikknmt seben. Dieae ziiaammen- 
Imnge warden einem sofortH&r, wennmanctwa DarateHimgen 
mittcJaiterlicher Meititer von deni Turm zu Babel ziim 
VergleicL hernnzieht, die erkennen lansen, di^ die Meta- 
mnrphoBCii in der Flnntsflie des K bustlers fiir den Laiieti 
m&nnbe tlberraschimgen bt-rgeu. In der Auwcndung des 
gteich&eitigen Dreieckn bei der Ammngung der Proper doneti* 
der sagemaimfcen Triangulatitm* wird eina dicker Gesetze des 
Geatalt ens in geinem umiaasenden historischen Tat best and 
uberzeogend !iervorgehr>ben. 

.Der Bedeutnng enti^prerbend yerwiicJuit mchr mil dem 
grusaen Znaammenhang der Ante if dea Persiapheii Genius an 
der Ausbildiing des tektoniactien Kanona der [riildHlniiiisrhen 
BankntLSt. Die Perser fiihrteu das Tonneugewrdbe mit Curt- 
bogen ein r das eme grosser* Spunnweite ermopliebte und 
gestuttete, die Tragemauern durch LiehldiTmmgen und Tore 
zn durchbrochen (Vgi den Ta«j I wan* emeu Ban dbrSasatiidem 
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Die Folgenmgan, die daraus fiir Qaar nl KliUfaiiab 
abgeleitrt werden, das der Terfasaer nicht fiir islamiscb bait, 
vurdienen Eeaohtung. 

Anerkennenanert ist es, dass auch der in diesem Kultur- 
krcris binders wiehtigen Fragc der Qramnentik eine Bpezinl- 
unteisu chung gewidmet ist. Marguerite van Berdiem hat 
ia gcsciiickt aaaammengestellten Tafeln me is tens nach dgeuen 
' or den Origin alen eiitstiindenen Federzeiohnungeii die 
Mosuikarbeiten des Fnfsendoms in Jerusalem und der Qmaya- 
detimosobee in TJamiLskus iinter Hfranziebutig voa 
Ijv zantinischen and ubfimllSnilisclieii Mosaikarheiten zum 
Ge“e list and eincx Yergleichendo r oriiamentalen Untersuchung 
gemacht. Danatsh darf man diene Mosaiken in Jerusalem nnd 
Damask us wahrecheinlicb auf das einhoimisrke SyriscitE 
Kunstbandwerk zorfiekfflhren. Die von de Loroy entdei kten 
Mosaiken der Muschee von Damaskra mit den Flmwiand- 
Bchnfteu sollen sqgaj in mancher Hmsicht tatsacbliete aynscl* 
Veriultnisse widfiispiegoln, da arubhsebe Schriftsteller die 
VHleoaiedlungen an don Ufern des Barradn in ahnlieher 
Weisie beschreiben. Bei derartigen vergleiehendcn orna- 
mentalen Unlersuchungen kommt alien auf die gesdiirkte 
^\ahi der FJiiehtpunkte an, nm Hnigcrmjisaen sicker die den 
witklichtn Tiitbestanden entspreebenden Perspektiveu zn 
ziehen. Um deni Vorwurf 2ti entgeben, dasa gewisse formale 
Eigentiimlk' Ihkeiten auf den Werkstoff ala sokben. oder die 
Technik ala Bofohe zuriickgofiibrt werdru konnen nnd keine 
sobdpferischen Beziehungea zwiachen zwei vertchiedenen 
Knlturkreisen zur Yoraussetzung ha ben brauchon, oolite man 
ntwh mehr Boispide ornamentaler Formen a us vererhiodenen 
Materia [ten heranzieben. 

Dio vergieicheado palaograpbiBche UnteKUchqng dor 
Bauinsrhriften fiir die es in dem vorliegenden ZeitaWhnitt 
aucb solum Problems gibt r die die ornament a Ion Unter- 
suobungen ergiinzon konnten, wird wahrecheinliek fur einen 
der nikbsten Biindo anf broiteter Gnindlage geplnnt, was 
insofem gereebtftrtigt ersebeint. als nicht gorado del wichttges 
Material vorhanden ist. 
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No ben der Entwifithuig dp a iHlnmisehen Moych« i bjiii&. 
kominf in der fruliisliiniisphen Epoebe der Rcblosaanlage 
besonderp Bpdputung zu. Diese jenseits dea Jordans in dor 
Swindiea Steppe gelegeHen befeatigten oder anbpfefltigicin 
Sehloflaer sind der Idee Each den EibondJandiseheTi Pfalzen 
nidit iinaikiilieh. Qiiseir Amra und Msrbatta dnd die beideii 
widrt igrtcn Ba il ten* die d ie wesemlichgten AniscMiisgft liber 
daft Warden des frilhislamisehen Schlosabaue vermilteln. 
Angeaicbta tier lirnfangreltdieii ornafnentalen Studie liber daB 
Mf.*suik T kauri ninn den Wurtsck uirht unterdrucken* dust* autdi 
die reiehe OmeiniPRtik von Msdmtta in diesen Exinirfl pin- 
bezogen ^vilre. Gerade an diosem den lctzteei .lahren der 
□mnyLidiacben Herrschaft. angehdrenden Bau mit seiner 
reiehen Qrniinienfcik beginnen skb die bekien Weltcn dor 
Spitantike und dea nen orwncbenden Orient klnr zascbeiden. 
Xindidem die Turf root von Mscbatta in cinem Oberlicbtsaal 
der Is]aTni=eboii Kunytabteilung der SLantlipbeo Mnseen^ 
Berlin nen anfgestellt worden iat r kommt die kimstleriBoli 
hoobstehende Stemmetz&Theit vd lends zur GeItung T Man 
knnn erst jetzt dun Ornament in semen eigetitliehon fominlen 
VVerten erfaBseti, Bei ekter auf brelterer stofflicher Gmndkge 
nnteriiommenen vorglokhendp n Or imment: tin trirrochnn g 
kiRsen aich aueli derartige Erseheiritingen wie der Anftiiuclieii 
der ornamental en Stuckverkleidung der Wii-ndo in Qaer al- 
Helr besser io die aUgcmeine kunstgesoliielithche Betruditnng 
ei liberie ben. Mit- der Feststellung* dasg dies die fruhste bifiber 
bekaunte Idnmisobe Stnckdekoratkm iut r ist zwarem wiebtiger 
Tatbestand mitgeteGt* der aber prat dann seine eigentliebe 
kimbtLktoFiscke RedeiUiing gpwinnt, wood man an den 
Tatbest&mJ erinnert, d &m eine der wesent lick ten Bcbup- 
feriflcbcn Gmndlagen der arebitektomschen Dokomtion der 
klamkehen K tiny l in der sqBfvnidiscben Epocbe zu siteben ist, 
die gerude don Dckorationa^weig der omamentakn Studc- 
verkioidiiQg der Win do mi besom] ers hoher VoIIendimg 
atiebildetp. Froiboli geboren dorartigv vergleiebenden morpbo- 
Jogi&cben Betraehitingen nieht uiibedingt in den Kakmea der 
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Bauforsekung. Die kunetgesrhichtliche Untersm-hung der 
Aivti itekt urformen Her fruLisIamiflchen EpocLe bietet noch 
™* e rroblenie und man darf dankbar dstftir soin, dass diese 
nunmehr in gsschloasener Form voriiegt, Per Antdi Svrierm 
bei Her Ausbilduug Her fruhislamischcn Arehitektur wird 
eicherBch mit Recht vom Yerfasser mit ta-snnderein Kaeli- 
firutk- berrorgchoben, indent die einzetnen Tatbeatande, die von 
dieflem udiapferischcn Zumainmeiiiiang unnnttelbor Zeugnfe 
geben k|nr ins Licbt geriickt werden. Dariihtr warden die 
Anregungen ana Her iranjsehen Baukinmt (Apadann, Li wan- 
hiiu) nielit vcrkannt. Pie Ergebniase der in den letzten 
Jahren crahlossencn sasatu disc hen Fn hstaulagen in Kiseli, 
Domghan und Ktosiphon haben wahrscheinlieh fur das Werk 
niebt mt-fir heruektiichfigt warden koonen. In Hen meisten 
Fufien Iiegen die endgiiltigen Ban plane nodt nicht vor. Dot h 
knnn man bei tier Betraclitung tier Ban dekora t ion diese 
wichtigen Riiaanidiachcn Grundlagen kaum iibergehen. Gerode 
well man das Gefiihl hat, in dieser drm monument aien Gegeu- 
stand entsprecheuden monument den Arbeit fine Juckeidose 
Z uuanamei] f nssung dcr Hatonschen Tatbestande vor skh zu 
ha ben, muss damn erinnert weidcn. Die cmchopfende Behami- 
lungde» an sick sekr mannigfaltigen Gegenetancia kommt audi 
dadureJi 2um A usd ruck, dass aueli fine Rpezia I untersuchung 
iiber den Tierkreia tinea Kuppdgewolbes Hes Wfirtenachkegw 
(juaeir Anua Hem Text, eingofugt kt (von Fritz Saxl und 
Arthur Beer). Der eigeutliche Gegenrtand, die fruhiskmisilie 
Ardutektnr wild auf diese U'eise von alien Beknndiren 
Perapektiven entkrtet, und das Thema hat in der Tat die 
t'rachopfendste Beurbcitung erfahren, die gegenwartig nnf 
Grund der Jiktorischen Tatbestande moglieh ist. 

634 J. Heinrich Schmidt. 

I In connection wUh the qn«y in broket* at the bottom of p, (*77, this 
jmrticiilar unit of SKWIIMUtit u referred to tiliiy on imfie 320 of the boot 
wh&re it 1st dbt uioltI in Nate 
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The Dynastic Hjotobt of Northern India ; Early 
MklleyaL Period. With a Foreword by Dr, L, D r 
Barnett. By II. C* Ray. Vol, i. Pj x 6| r pp, si -J- 
604 + ii + map 10, Calcutta ; University Press, 1931. 
15 *, 

In t liia work. Dr. H. C. Ray gives us one of the most 
important contributions to Indian history that hoe appeared 
in recent years. The period covered is the tenth to the 
twelfth centuries, the age of transition from Hindu to Muslim 
sovereignty in Northern India. It is the flourishing period 
of the Rajput dynasties, for whuse history we have hitherto 
been too much dependent on late tradition or Muslim sources. 
These are now corrected from epigraphies I and Hindu literary 
records. It is the period of contact and interaction of Muslim 
and Hindu cultures* add a critics] investigation of the mutual 
influences and borrowings is most important for our compre¬ 
hension of the history of the later period. Dr, Huy ha* 
studied the very considerable material for the history 
of his period which is available in Hindu and Vuhnm- 
madan, literary and eplgrap Ideal sources. He has digested 
It with great critical ability and given u consecutive and 
coherent account of the various kingdoms into w hich Northern 
India was divided. 

This volume, the first of three, deals with Sind t the Punjab, 
Kashmir. Nepal and Assam. Kanimj, Bengal, and Orissa. 
The greater part of the ground is covered for the first time. 
It is only rarely, as in the case of the Falas and GurjaniMfcJit 
[>r- Ray bus hud n path made for him, but in such cases also 
he is able to throw much new light nn a complicated story. 
One does not know' what to admire most, the skill with 
which Dr. Ray has pieced together the scattered Muslim 
references in Arabic sources and reconciled them with the 
scanty Indian records in dealing with Smd and the north'Wost T 
or his critical treatment of the Kashmir, Nepal, and other 
chronicles, or his command of the esteiunve epigraphical 
material in his treatment of the eastern part of the area 
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he covers in this volume. Why, by the way, have historians 
never flourished at low altitude* in India I 
The admirably clear maps are a feature of the book, and 
the genealogical lists add to its value, while it has an unusually 
satisfactory index. The iiook has been printed with the care 
which it merits. It is readable, comprehensive, and accurate ; 
Dr. Ray has undertaken a heavy task, and this first volume 
shows that he will carry it through most successfully. We 
need say no more for, referring to Dr. Ray's modest quotation 
in his preface, it will take a very clever man with a very fine 
sieve to find faults in this book. We are also grateful to the 
Calcutta University Pre«3 for making this great work fully 
accessible. 

8SS J- -Allan, 


Avicennas di cqn«elatioxk et conulutj nations lapidcm, 
being sections of the Kitab al-Shifi’. The Latin and 
Arabic texts edited with an English translation of the 
latter and with critical notes by E, J. Holksabu an( j 
D. C. Manor ville. 9J x 6L pp. r + 86. Paris : 

Libmrie Orientaliste, Paul Geuthner, 1927 , 

The treatise here published by Messrs. Holmyani and 
MandeviUe is of high interest to scholars, who are concerned 
with the history of chemistry, as one of the oldest works on 
geology that have eome down to us, if not actually the oldest. 
In the old Latin version it is commonly attributed to 
Avicenna, but also occasionally to Aristotle or to Geber 
(Jubir ibn Hayyan), and until recently was generally regarded 
as spurious. The editors show that the ascription of the 
treatise to Avicenna is quite authentic, as it. actually consists 
of parts of his great manual of philosophy, the Kitab-al-ShifiL 
Their work is scholarly and exact, and includes indexes of 
persona and subjects, 
sts. 
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Ay Introduction to the CoiiPA^mvE Philolcioy of 
IxdoAryam Languages. By R r V. Jahaoieear. 
7J X 4|, pp. ii + ItJtS, Poona ; The Oriental Book 
Agency, PJ32. Rs, 3. 

This little book, winch purports to give a sketch nf the 
development of Lido-European through Sanskrit into the 
modem In do-Ary an languages, is written with enthusiasm* 
but would have been much better if enthusiasm had been 
tempered with core. The plan of the book, as the author 
very generously acknowledges, is based largely on the present 
reviewer's own lectures ; bat its execution Jh so careless and 
is 50 fraught with blunders and misprint* that it is quite 
unsuitable for putting in the hands of Indian students, for 
whom it is primarily designed. 

™ E. L. Turner, 


The Language of the Peltateuuh in its Relation to 
Egyptian, By A. B* Yahetpa. VoL I. 10 x 7 f 
pp. xxxviii + 310, pis. 1 <>■ London; Oxford University 
Press, 1033, 2&* 

This is a very remarkable book and one which is certain 
to have a great effect on future Biblical studies. The whole 
Bubject-matter is summarized in u sentence from the Intro- 
dnotion i |£ If the Biblical data concerning the wanderings of 
the Hebrews from the beginning of their history T when the 
patriarchs went forth from Southern Babylonia through 
Aram to Canaan, until the n?-conquest of Canaan after 
the Exodsua from Egypt, are correct; further, if it is correct 
that the Pentateuch originated in the Exodus period just 
before the return of the Hebrews to Canaan : then it should 
be possible to discover in Hebrew strong traces of the languages 
of the lands in which the Hebrews sojourned in those times, 
more especially of Akkadian and Egyptian, then the richest 
and mort highly developed languages on both sides of Canaan. 5 ' 
Dr. Yahuda proceeds to point out that in ir such books which 
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were admittedly composed during and after the Exile ’* 
Babylonian influence in style and language is stronglv 
apparent, while in the early books, such as Genesis, though 
there in a clear relation with the myths of Babylonia there is 
little Babylonian influence on the language. His argument 
is that a primitive spoken dialect will develop into a literary 
language by contact with n civilized power. lie claims that 
the early Cnuaanite speech became the rich and flexible 
Hebrew by the influence of the high civilization of Egypt 
while Israel dwelt in that country, and he instances ns an 
analogy the change in Arabic during the half-century of 
Mahomed'9 lifetime. The effect of a high civilization on a 
growing language m seen in the adoption of loan-words and 
technical terms, the invention of new words, the development 
uf turns of speech and metaphors consonant with the foreign 
influence, and also the use of phrases and idioms which ore 
in accord with the spirit of the language of the higher civiliza¬ 
tion. The author sets out to prove this contention by means 
of the language and by what can he learned from the language. 
In this volume he confines himself to the Egyptian influence 
discoverable in the books of Genesis and Exodus, but- promises 
another volume in which the other foreign elements in the 
language of the Pentateuch will be discussed. 

l)r. Yabuda is well equipped for hia task. He is deeply 
read in Hebrew, Arabic, ond other Semitic languages, his 
special study being the language of the Pentateuch. To 
these he adds ancient Egyptian, the main difficulty of which 
lies in the fact that it is the niOBt recently studied of all 
ancient languages and is therefore not bo fully understood 
as Hebrew and Greek. As knowledge of these ancient 
languages and scripts advances, there is no doubt that further 
connections between the various countries of antiquity 
will be found to have been closer than is generally admitted 
at present. Much is already known, but much more remains 
to be discovered, and this is specially true of Egypt and her 
influence on the Hebrew language and literature. 

jxas, oemios 1033 , gj 
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The sections dealing with the Joseph and Exodus narratives 
are in some ways the least important part of the book, for 
here Egyptian influence has always been acknowledged oven 
by the most anti-Egyptian scholar. At the same time theas 
two histories naturally show the cultural and linguistic 
relations between the two peoples. The story of Joseph, 
whether regarded as history or folk tale, is peculiarly Egyptian 
in structure and detail as well as in incident. This has been 
admitted by all Biblical scholars, but Dr. ^ ahnda Las 
brought forward much new linguistic material to the same 
effect. One of the most interesting points, perhaps because 
it is so unexpected, is in Gen. xl, 41, where the A.\ . has 
fi according to thy word shall my people be ruled”, with 
1 s kissed 5t for " ruled ,T and f 1 mouth f 1 for 14 word " ns marginal 
notes, the literal translation of the Hebrew ip ” according to 
thy mouth shall my people bo kissed The usage ol the 
words jnouth and hiss is entirely m-Hcbrme, but in the case 
of the latter the word is the exact translation of the Egyptian 
in which, though literally " to breathe is ordinarily used for 

|b to kiss". It occurs, however, with the meaning of 11 to eat" 
as early as the Pyramid Texts, which are written in the artificial 
language of religion as they were for the use of the Divine 
King when the ordinary tongue of the common people would 
have been considered out of place. The word motifh m again 
the exact rendering of the Egyptian idiom ymi r Ai he in whom 
is a mouth T \ which is the usual expression for an overseer 
or governor. The phrase is then an exact translation into 
Hebrew of the Egyptian, and rendered into English would read, 
“ according to thy com m and ahull my people cat.” Joseph's 
remark to his brethren, u God has made me a father to 
Pharaoh,” is another literal translation from the Egyptian ; 
the Egyptian title w Father of God " has king been recognized 
as referring to some priestly office about the person of the 
Pharaoh, who In his official capacity was nlr nfr fi the Good 
God”. The meaning of the name Zaphnnth-paaneah which 
Pharaoh gave to Joseph has been eontimia Uv a source of 
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considerable speculation and ol attempts at derivation ; it hag 
always been recognized as of Egyptian origin, Dr. Yuhudn's 
suggestion as to the origin and meaning, whether accurate 
or not, has the merit of accounting lor the consonants 
and being suitable for the man to whom it was given. The 
suggestion is that the original Egyptian was dfl n t% <pw *nh 
!< The Living one is the food of the land 9 \ which alludes to 
Joseph's action in the seven years* famine. It would have 
been better had Dr, Tahuda used the full form of the participle 
* fthtft otherwise this translation of the name of Joseph conforms 
wel1 to the rules of Egyptian grammar. Dr H Yahuda claims 
that the story is early and brings forward various arguments 
in support of the dnim p among which is the foot that the 
King of Egypt is never mentioned by name, but is called by 
his title only, Pharaoh, This fact has been .taken by most 
Biblical critics as proof of the unhktoricd nature of the story; 
they urge that had the author known the name of the Egyptian 
King he would certainly have recorded it and that, the omission 
is conclusive proof that the narrative is entirely traditional 
or legendary. Dr. Yiihuda points out that it waa an ordinary 
Egyptian usage to speak of the reigning king ns Pharaoh 
without mentioning the name ; therefore the omission of the 
name is not in itself a proof that the record was made later 
than the events recorded. 

The history of the E sod us and of the events which led up 
to that migration has always been acknowledged by Biblical 
critics to contain Egyptian dements, aa the scene is laid io the 
Nile V alley or the Delta, Egyptian concepts and words must 
therefore be expected, and Dr. Y&buda brings forward 
several which have not been previously noted. Thus the 
hardening of Pharaoh's heart is an Egyptian expression, 
for when the Hebrew is literally translated the heart is said to 
be heavy or strong. This is pure Egyptian ; as early as the 
Middle Kingdom the expression dni lb Ai heavy of heart M 
is used for fixed determination, which in a bad sense would 
mean stubborn ”, while shin ib strong of heart M means 
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JS arrogance ". The words rendered in the A.Y. as 11 And it 
came to pass m process of time would read, if literally 
tnmslaled T “ And it was in. those many days This is so 
near to the Egyptian phrase 14 Now after runny days had 
passed over this ", that it is clear that there is u close cun- 
uection* One of the most convincing proofs of the connection 
in the language is in Ex. x n 14 r ID, where Coast is used for 
Border, JI there remained not one locust in all the coasts 
of Egypt. 11 This is the true translation of the Egyptian 
t dr-f '"to its border J \ meaning 14 entire, whole, s U*% a 
phrase which is found in Coptic as TBps with the same 
meanJug. 

Even in the stories which are clearly Babylonian hi origin, 
the Egyptian influence is marked* As Dr. Yahuda pays, 
+ " how is it that Biblical stories which are so clearly related to 
Babylonian, yet betray features and elements so alien thereto I 
If it were possible to determine an Egyptian origin of these 
differing elements, both as to conception anil mode of 
expression, we could decisively conclude that we have before 
uh elements newly introduced into the Genesis stories in place 
of the original Babylonian dements, and that thia process 
can only have operated in Egyptian surroundings. This 
con have occurred only in a period whim, still under an active, 
living ami most intimate Egyptian influence h the tendency 
developed to adopt old narratives to the conceptions of the 
new environment and to invest them with a new linguistic 
garb, whereof the framework would remain the same but the 
content, would be composed of fresh materials in new form.” 
One of the most characteristically Babylonian stories is the 
account of the Flood, yet even here there are a certain 
number of Egyptian words. The moat important is the 
word used for the Ark, which is neither the usual Babylonian 
name lor a ship nor even the word for the vessel built by the 
Babylonian prototype of Noah. The Hebrew trbitu, the 
Biblical name of the Ark, is so closely akin to the ordinary 
Egyptian word for a boat or ship, dpt. that it is impossible 
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not to conclude that they are the same. It b aLso the word 
used for the Ark of bulruahes in which Moses was fioatod on 
the river. Another connection of the Deluge story with 
Egypt is found in the words ascribed to God p * l 1 will destroy 
mEiTi whom I have created ” in almost word lor word the 
samp phrase as in the 17th chapter of the Book of the Dead, 
"Moreover, I wifi blot, out all that I have made, and the 
land shall come into the Xuii (primeval waters] by means of 
a flood m was at the begin nhg, ?T The gradual cessation of 
the Deluge, with the dates for the various periods of the 
drying up of the land, show an Egyptian origin. The kuinrla - 
tion in Egypt was the most important annual event for the 
agriculturist, and its progress was marked by feativab. The 
length of time from the beginning of the Deluge till it reached 
its height is one hundred ami fifty rlays, which is the same as 
the whole of the Egyptian inundation. The fall of the water 
is divided into three stages, which again coincide with the 
Egyptian phenomena ' the first ifi vrhpntho mo untiling become 
visible, and in passing it may be observed that the Egy ptian 
thr . Mountain, becomes in Coptic toot, which may mean 
both Mountain and Desert. The second period of the fail 
of the i 1 lood was when the surface of the earth became dry, 
and the third period when the whole earth was dried up. 
This description exactly fits Egypt during the fall of the Nile. 
It is very dear, then, that the Biblical conception of the 
Flood as the inundation of the Nile Valley has been taken 
over and interwoven in the Biblical narrative. Another 
interesting connection with Egypt is the height of the Flood, 
l * fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail,” the normal 
height nf High Nile being fifteen cubits or a little over. 

Though punning origins of names arc found in other parts 
of the world thie is perhaps more common in Egypt than 
elsewhere. Every Egyptologist knows the story of the birth 
of the three Kings of the Vth dynasty, and how they were 
named by Isis. The puns there given are not isolated instances 
of such derivations of names. The Egyptian word rmt, Man, 
is derived from mnj, To weep, with its noun rmy-t. A tear, and 
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is accounted for by the myth of Man being created from the 
tears of the Sun-god. Tin; Pyramid Tests arc full of such 
puns, so also the myth of Homs of Edfu p which though lute 
m actual language is early in content. The story of the birth 
of twins in Gen. xxxrfii* 27 if., ia parallel with the tab in 
the \Vestrar Papyrus, even to the punning on the names 
by the midwife. The names of festival* are derived in the 
sann way from the utterance of a god in Egypt or of a hero, 
of an angei r or of a celebrated personage in Israel; while 
place-name* arc taken tom an actual or mythical event 
which occurred at the spot, e.g. Jacob called the name of the 
place Fenbl Face of Cod p 1£ for l have seen God face to face/ 7 
It should be noted that the names are not mere priestly 
inventions, but were actual places anti festival*. Dr. Yahuda 
makes the interesting suggestion thnt T during a conquest, 
lL by the assignment of a new name the conquest of that place 
is documented, so that it may actually serve ns a title to its 
potfsesHEon for all timed p In this connection the phrose T 
AA it is bo called unto this day/ 8 becomes of great importance. 
It clearly means " for nil time *\ and is so used in Egyptian and 
In the early books of the Bibb. * s The Lord hath destroyed 
them [the Egyptians] unto this day 11 certainly has that 
meaning. Rut r ns Dr. Yahuda points out* in the later Biblical 
books, when Egyptian Influence had weakened, it is no longer 
used as a self-contained phrase without relation to other 
times, but mostly as a ferminm ad quern following a terminus 
a quo: “ Since the going forth from Egypt until this day,™ 

In the Moses story Dr. Yaliuda calls attention to the fact 
that in the one verse p Exodus ii, 3, four Egyptian loam words 
are used, though there were other words equally suitable. 
Phrases which sire analogous in Egyptian, and Hebrew are 
also interesting. Thus in the Hebrew story of Korab ri the 
earth opened her mouth and swallowed them up ** t while 
in the Egyptian test the words are, 44 the earth hath opened 
his mouth, Gob hath flung open his jaws/ J 
[To he txm&MGi) 

373 . 
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Persia. By Sir Arnold Wilson. With an Introduction 
La* the RL Him. JR A. L, Fisher. The Modern World 
Series. #1 X bl, pp, xvi + 400. London: Ernest 
Benn, limited, 1932. 21 

This exttglleiit Look deals with modern Persia, aorl contains 
only ho much reference to its past history and literature us 
is necessary for a proper understanding ol the [present position. 
That it- ib interesting may be taken for granted, hn\ by 
common consent, Persia js an interesting country, aral frr 
Arnold Wilson a competent and at tractive writer. More¬ 
over. he is an admirer of the Persian people, be appreciates 
their many good | mints and sympathizes with their effort a 
to join the ranks of civilised nations.. Those wlin get their 
idea- of Persian character from the pagr-s of iinji Balia 
will do well to read what Sir Arnold, writes in Chapter xii 
on the Persian military record, and the natural martini 
qualities of Persian men. The truth is that Bukhtiari and 
Fufki tribesmen ansi this peasantry of certain |Hirts form 
excellent military materkl, white the townsfolk are less 
warlike. 

It is said that the population hail not increased in modem 
times. Sir Arnold Wilson examines the possible causes of 
this stagnation,, and comes to no definite conclusion. A 
country's urban population can hardly increase unless there 
is some marked development of indiistrialism ; and there 
has been no mob thing in Persia until quite lately. The 
countryside can only feed larger numbers ii irrigation is 
maintained and improved. Our author explains that, on 
[he contrary, irrigation has declined since earlier ages. A 
stationary, if not dwindling, population appears, therefore, 
to Lave been a physical necessity of the case. 

For conveniently arranged information as to modem 
administrative methods and developments the book is in¬ 
valuable. There are, perhaps inevitably, a few minor defects* 
The copy supplied for review haa been bound without the 
Editor's Preface ? although it is mentioned on the title page. 
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and aptm in the tabic of contents. Ctrtiiiu expressions and 
statement* may fairly be rritkized. For example : "Ntuir 
i Kkusmwi " (p. 11 T) t “the tenets of the Ithn Jafariya 
or the Ithn Aalwriya " (p. 159), “ a well-known ode by the 
great mystic Shams i Tabriz (p. 188), “ Locoeto are never 
mentioned . * _ in any early Persian literature TT (p. 368), 
4k "We have no certain knowledge of the subject (plague 
epidemics) previous Ui 1779-1 T fp. 370). Locusts f^X*) 
sire mentioned in the GiilLstun, and Tabriz was ravaged bv 
plague (jj^cLL) in 15T9 and 1543. 

699. C* N. Seddon* 


Tue Persian Mystics ; “Attar* By MmiGaket Swim 
Wisdom of the East Series. tf| -J- 1J, pp, 104, London : 
Jolui Murray, fid. 

This Little book is one of the well-known Wisdom of the 
East Series, and may lie compared with the earlier volumes 
by F. Hudluud DuvLs on JalaliTd-dm Kllhh and JamL A 
pleafling and wall-written introduction deals with "Attars 
life and the ^u£l doctrines which he expounds* It k followed 
by short- extracts in Exiglkli from 'Attar's works. The transla- 
tions are tree, hut they catch the spirit of the original, and 
they are well selected twj as to illustrate the developments of 
Bufturtic doctrine and ideas. It ia not every one that can 
sympathize with these ideas, bat anyone to whom Sufiistic 
mysticism appeals will find pleasure and profit in the ploaaimr 
presentation here offered. 

0. N* Snonos. 

■sra* ;-n'- esteem cryvn nntei (tar of 

THE AHAtttt ANK THE HUSUHS IK PALESTINE}. % 

Zkkh Vilnay. 2 vok 7x5. VoL I. pp. iso, ilk. 5, 
mtips 2 ; VoL 11, pp. 192, ilia. 4. Tcl-Aviv : A. ,T, StvbBl 
1932. 

South-Arahiaa epigraphy, which lias shed so much light 
on the history and politics of pre Islamic Arabia, has done 
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little to elucidate its relations with Palestine, besides 
confirming the fact of early immigration into the latter 
country, already inferred from local and personal names. 
For the pre-Tslamic period the author of this work has had 
to obtain material from casual notices chietfy in the Old 
Testament and the Jewish Oral Tradition, which do not 
flit many pages. But even after the Islamic conquest of 
Palestine, in spite of the sanctity attached to certain sites, 
the country occupies small space in the chronicles till the time 
of the Crusades j attention was focussed upon it while those 
struggles lasted, but was withdrawn when the enterprise 
of the Franks bid finally collapsed. Mr, Vilnay has collected 
references to the condition of the country under its different 
rulers with skill and industry, and his second volume, which 
deals mainly with the Turkish and British periods, contains 
statistical information of great value and interest. Although 
the language in which he writes shows that he addresses 
Jewish readers, his treatment of the events which have 
followed the Balfour Declaration is objective and free 
from bias. 

The etymologies offered are at. times untrustworthy. 

Admiral is usually supposed to come from jdl Jt *l i 
nut j-*'. “ Sheriff " is derivitl from ** shire -re vp ”, 

and 1ms no connection with the Arabic 11 Algebra ” 

* fmm the Arabic jJ-l “ putting together ", not from jJS\. 
These etymologies are to he found on p. 160, Since 

is found in the Qur'an, it should not lie included among the 
European names for garments introduced by the Crusaders 
fp. 161). The correct etymology of “ Turcoman r> appears to 

be from d/ with Pwaiau jL. "resembling ", not from the 

firet element with the Arabic jlcl 11 faith " (p. 276). 

Certain other errors of detail should have been avoided. 
The French conquest of Algiers is wrongly dated 1830, in lieu 
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of 1H32 (p. 272). The name of 1 Abrl abQadir's father {ibid.) 
is almoHt tiMBeognbablc m HTT+TIS for Mubji'd-tfin. 

These and the like can easily be set right should the work 
reach another edition, 

G 70 D, IL MABGOLIQVTH* 

Warraga Isum ? A Survky of Modern Movements in 
the Moslem World. Edited by Professor Gibb, 
gj X 5| ( pp. 384, map I- London : Victor ffoJkuCtf* 
LUL, 1932, 15s. 

The public appetite for works dealing with the present 
condition and prospects of Islam would seem to be as keen 
as its taste for description R of Soviet Russia. Professor 
Gibb's method of gratifying I his desire bears some resemblance 
to, though it is not altogether identical with, the procedure 
of a Royal Commission. After introducing the subject in an 
essay of sixty-four pages he hears the evidence of four highly 
expert witnesses, H, Massignon for French Africa , Herr 
KainpfTmever for Egypt and Western Asia, Colonel JL L. 
Fcmu for India, and Mijnhecr Rcrg for Indonesia ; he then 
devotes sixty-five pages to summing up* Since any one who 
expresses an opinion on this subject intedil per ign&s sup- 
posites eirusn drt(o$o r it is undesirable In this journal to approve 
or disapprove the writers’ statements and conclusions. The 
matter communicated by the Dutch scholar will probably be 
the least familiar to English readers, who as a ride know little 
of Java or Sumatra. Herr Kumpffmeycr'a enthusiasm for 
the Young Men’s Moslem Association is likely to attract 
considerable attention. Colonel Ferrara chronology and 
statistics will be found exceedingly useful. M. Massignon'a 
paper is full of valuable information. Finally, Professor 
Gibb's summing up Is to bo commended both for its exposition 
of the results to which the evidence leads and lor the contribu¬ 
tions which it makes to the witnesses’ depositions. 

6E5. D. S. SIargouduth, 
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Songs of the Druses : Transliterations, Translations* 
and Coxihknt s. By Aafeli Saarl&alo, 9^ X Gl, 

pp. viii + 144, Helsingfors; Almtcemineri Kxrjakauppa, 
1932, 

Literature belonging to l he Druzc community is rather 
scanty,. ho that tills addition to it Trill bo welcomed* it is a 
collection of thirty-three ad®, mainly erotic in character; 
Olid containing little that is distinctively Druse, save in 
dialect p mdesa indeed l he verses have some mystic scuae, 
such ar is found in the poems nf IJftfiE- An exception is 
found in Xo, Xm s on ode oddre&sed to H AK, but even this 
apparently contains nothing which might not be said by 
any of the Shi*all. The first stanza runs :— 

'all pk^fiMapr biqut wivzdm 
yd fisnf L amr minnak mat wmzam 
*aR yd §al"f hizb^jSlak winzdm 
sji-tmts T r imnfoq sefnk munkatih 

translated 

A]i, the people? praise you, 

0 the regret of Amr for you ho died and was angry t 

O Ali p he who is followed by the tribe of (rod and who 
commands t 

On your sword is written the victory from above (God). 
The following is the comment 

1 : 1 itinzdm from the subst. nazw \ 1 : 2 + winzdm from the 
verb in%ama ; 1:3, urimdm from the aubst, nizdm, pro 
mdam j 1:1. means literally “the month speaks a rhyme 
about you l \ 

It is permissible to doubt the accuracy of the explanations 
without venturing to suggest anything better. It must be 
supposed that the 4 Ainr of line 2 is 'Amr b, al-'As, who 
according to the Fnkhri (a ShTjte wort) after helping Mii- 
+ awiyah to get the I letter of 'Ml expressed the opinion that 
“All had been in the right rmd Mn^awiyah in the wrong. 
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The statement that 'All in this ode is represented as a mytho¬ 
logical being (7 i % Sri) something of an exaggeration, 

Tlie author iirlmit^ fit wnnld s^pin} that some of the poems 
are current elsewhere than among the Dnizc*, ThiiH of xx 
hr rmya : “This Hong was Imported to Palestine during the 
Great War by Egyptian soldiers/ T Perhaps then the title is 
slightly misleading; in any case the material collected Ls 
deserving of careful study. 

7J7 D. S. MAltCOLIOUTH. 


Thk Cmiuisographt of Ghkrgry AbuA Faraj, COMMONLY 
known as Bar Hbbrarus* Edited and translated from 
the Syrian by Sir Ernest A. Wallis BtnxiE. 9| >: ti, 
Vol. 1 : pp. hriv + 582. pls T 8; VuL II, pp. Ivi + 402, 
London: Oxford University Press* 1933. Two veils. 
15 5s. 

Sir Ernest Budge’s indefatigable industry has again 
presented us with two atrnit volumes, one beinjj a facsimile 
at the Bodleian MS., Hunt. No* 52, the other ft translation of 
this well-known Chronicle of Bar Mebraeus. most voluminous 
of Syriac writers, and one of the two chief authors of Ms 
nation, the other f nine centuries earlier, being St, Ephrcm 
Syr™. 

Tins book has already been printed twice and translated, 
III 1788 by Dr. P. J. Bnms, Professor of Oriental Languages 
at Helmirtadt* in association with Dn G, G. Kitsch, Rector 
of the Hof Gymnasium of Bayreuth. This edition was a bold 
and painstaking attempt in tlie then condition of lexicography, 
For it was only in that same year that J.D, Miehaeiia published 
Ilk Syriac Dictionary separated from the ITexaglot Lexicon 
of Edmund Can tell. 

Then Ie Fere Bedjan. u Chaldean priest, crowned a scries 
of Syriac bonks, excellently printed by Dnigulin of Leipzig, 
with an edition in Nesturian type of the Chronicle of Gregorius 
Bar Hcbraeus* This edition of 1890 is now almost exhausted, 
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si]though still in request ; it of n very convenient format 
and size. Bed] an bid the great advantage of omuy utJtes by 
Bernstein and other scholars on the earlier edition of Bruns. 
It is from his text that Dr. Budge translates IF we compare 
this with the Rutograph we Jiud few variant^ but occasional 
omissions. 

Partly on account of Bedjan using, for the sake of hib 
compatriots* the leas known alphabet* also because the 
printing of Oriental works tends to heavy expense, further 
beeaxi.se branches of photography have made great progress. 
Sir Ernest WaJlis Budge determined on a reproduction of 11 
MS, rather than n reprint. This MS. is in the bi fter-kaow r* 
Jacobite or Mnronite script* it is clear, and affords good 
practice in the reading of MSS.; nLso in such a rasp, provided 
a trustworthy MS. hi chosen, the margin uf error is small. 

The selected MS. is one owned by the Bodleian Library, 
Hunt. 52 ; this and Hunt, 1 were used by Professor Bruns* 
that of In Pire Bed] an was ba^ed chiefly on JlSS. of the 
Vatican, but collated with MSS. of other great libraries. 
This facsimile Is a flue piece of work, beautifully clear and 
cany to read. With the extra margin of white paper beyond 
the black of the manuscript page it necessarily forms a thick 
volume, and the English translation* in large, clour print, 
must match in me. S ir Ernest has refrained from encumbering 
cither volume with notes* although he had contemplated a 
thorough working through of the whole work T with corrections 
o! mistakes in history, explanations of difficult passages and 
MprtaaiOTia, and further “ fall reference to modem printed 
Oriental literature So, ns frequently, the Best is the 
enemy of the Good, and the student must search for himself. 
Dr. Budge in better than Im word : he adopts Eedjau'a notes, 
and often explains names in the text; where he does explain 
his notes are very useful, e g, zme Namimm of Saladtn 
En-Nam. p. 431, lilt, bqt on p, 457 he translates “ Christian 
zuze *\ In this case aa in that of ” Yarliklie or Yarllke, a 
Royal Mongol permit ", giving these in the Index would have 
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been preferable an easier ol reference and uvoiding repetition. 
Further, he gives 63 pages of inforinatiDD about the Life 
and Writings of Bar Hebruotis, and a description with il lustra¬ 
tions of the monastery of Mar Mattai on Jebcl MnJrlnb where 
Bar Ilebraetiji id buried. 

Sir Ernest prefers transliteration to translation, e.g. 
” Abliaris or Abates ++ to At:ars r p. 83 T and H Ajiklabone " r 
ib. for Slaitmuins or Ah vs, but on tlie next page Le gives 
Slavs ; “ Aldcq " for Acr*\ pp. 2,>5, etc. It b puzzling to 
find the 11 river Alia ” for the IhiltfS, p. 288, and J ‘ Alix " lor 
Alexius* son of th* 1 Emperor Manuel, pp. 309, 312 ; Ai AnJdiatai “ 
usually written Ogntai, aon and successor of t'hirigiz Khan, 
p, 383 ; u Rod am Jor Baudmtin or Baldwin, and so with 
other names of Crusaders; “Frayns" for Prinoe t p. 283, 
and oft en. For Cathay we find 11 Kata 11 or M Khalil ”, pp, 317. 
419, and for Cadictyam 11 K at aye " nr Khataye, p. 397, but 
once he adds the usual spelling* p. 354; lp Hawaii'' for 
Mosul, p. Ill, and throughout. More perplexing m the 
frequent writing of u Ffnlabu ” for IlfiJwju, the well-known 
first 11-Khan, grandson of Chingiz Khan. Yet once Hulagu is 
given T p. xvL and once Hulaku * p. 398. 

There are remarkably few mb print* : Zain for Dulath 
p. xJii ; “Untl T " Khan in the Index for Unk Khan, p. 352, 
six times. Correct also 11 Mama 11 p. 55 to Mamaca^ mother 
of Alexander Severus. 

We venture on a few suggestions* p, SG P not <h house of 
weeping" but (they made) ta mentation i for IB doer of his 
good works " read Jus lmtt factor, ib, p. 387 r 8: fi amarknha TT 
h cotton * and blue cotton cloth b worn by the poor : H 
was worn by Ala Ad-Din from a love of simplicity; p, 448* 13* 
not +p Mar Saint ,p but the Venerable Bishop [Henan Isho), 
p. 127, 3* the Kubaye or Kabites, mure commonly called 
Ma-addites, wore Northern Arabs, one of the two chief 
divisions of the race i Kub was a descendant of Ma-ndd, 
p, 180 ult. w Dukiu* Domeaticua ” b a title Chief of the Body 
Guard or of Ifce UousFjuiM Troop*, and so p. 169 p thrice. 
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p. 79, ^papdho” \$Liit.jwnUa f ii : iit> Lovers of Constantinople 
would prefer Porphyry to Purple '' pillar, p. 76 ; it is familiar 
as “ the Burnt Column " to sill pacing along the high road 
in IfltanbLd. 

6SO f„ J* R Makouliouth* 


Hindustani Phonetics. By Mohiuddin Qauei. 7| x if. 
pp- 11 6. Figs, 77, VilleneuTO St. Georges: Imprimerie 
I/Union Typographique, IASI. 4& m fid. 

This Little volume, by an old student of mine, con tains un 
Interesting account of the pronunciation of Urdu ns spoken 
by educated Dak bite. The book proper begins on p_ l(f ; 
the hist fourteen pages are given to a historical statement 
of the reason for the difference between northern and Ditkkni 
Urdii r The next sixteen pages give details of tills difference 
m far as concerns morphology. The last seventy pages dbuuaa 
the phonetieis of the Language. In a short review one cannot 
go much into thte. We do not yet know much about the 
subject, and many points are doubtful. There is need, too, 
for much more investigation into Urdu stress, both ita nature 
and its incidence. 

The most valuable section te. that on assimilation, which bi 
Urdu te almost always regressive. There are a considerable 
number of diagrams„ mostly paktognims. Unfortunately 
it is difficult to get much information from palatograrns, for 
they arc generally rather unreliable. 

A book like this* containing a good deal of pioneer work, 
must be regarded as a draft. If a second edition ifi called 
for the author will hr able to introduce changes and improve¬ 
ments. I would suggest that consideration be given to the 
following points iafccr alia. 

p. TO. i is usually Ioug. ,P It is long only in certain 
positions, otherwise it is short. 

pp. 54 t 55, Diphthongs do* oe, as in naa 44 boat ”, roc 
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" opinion ", These are two separate vowels, not diphthongs. 
So to hi and to on p. 5G, 

p. no, gl is said never to be filial* It ia final in l#t 
+i carpenter \ “ several *\ etc. 

pp, 57 lit 1 . Vowels followed by mm 1 tj*mna Eire said to lie 
nosaL This in n mistake commonly made in India. The 
vowel preceding urihi ,■ in banda t fjutic.a, is no more nasal 

than that in ban or ln?i + 

In some places the author merely assumes that pronuncia¬ 
tion follows ordinary orthography. 

However, all such things are inevitable in early work, ami 
we may anticipate correction in the near future, 

in the meantime we accord our hearty congratulation to 
the author,. and wish him a speedy demand fur a revised 
edition. 

5J£ T. Gkaiiame Bailey. 

Tjj&; fuywdai i rj ma ;j7 of Mauh av auhatta (Son of Vkxka- 
tarya). Ed. by €, KunhaN Raja. Marinis University 
Sanskrit Series, No. 2. W 61, pp. xxxu ■ - elxiv. 

Madras : University of Madras, 1932, Kh. 3/B (India) : 
Is. (foreign). 

Tl.j- L- an edition of the verses introducing each Asfafaf 
and Adhjdya found in some MSS. of the Ryfirthadipika of 
Madhava, whom Sayaiin quotes on B¥. x T 80, L The editor 
pointa ont that the title he has given tint 1 work h due to 
confusion with a ubramanl by a different Mudhava 

mentioned by Devanija. These verses indeed are not an 
Amthramam at all ; nor are they part of the commentary 
proper, but in the nature of short essays on eight general 
to pksfi r viz, : accent, verbs, nijmfm, dipti, the Rsis r metre, 
the Deities, and interpretation. EmU is artificially divided 
into eight sections, to correspond with the Adht/at/us. 
Illustrative quotations from the hymns are fitted into the 
Atnkas in which the work Is mainly composed, and although 
in? subject is treated fully tin- manner of treatment is quite 
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enlightened. Thy author show* due but' not excessive regard 
for traditional views* referring often to tile AVndftx and the 
^iffdUanoto, to the Yedaiigaa,, and the Kriihmiipas. He 
emphasizes the importance of considering parallel passages 
for interpretation, and gives valuable information on accent, 
u&e of tenses, metre, and the Rais of the by mins. 

Dr. Kunban Raja has produced a satisfactory text from a 
correlation of six MSS., with an interesting introdactaon 
discussing the author's identify and date, a list of Tyriant 
readings, references to allquotations, and an index of stanzas. 
At the end is a tentative edition, from one defective MS* of 
the sections on names and verbs of the other Madhavas 
Anuhwna-nl t mentioned by Devaraja, 

***' C. A. Byluum, 


CatyujEs Avilhtici et Pahlayict Bjbmothecax Umvebsitatis 
Hafxtex^s. VdL I: Tile Pahlnvi Codices R20 and K20&. 
Published in facsimile by the University Library of 
Copenhagen, with an introduction by Airrani Cueist ex- 
SEN. pp, 7 m + 388, 1W1. YoL IT : The Pahlavi Codex 
R26. pp. viii 105, 13 x 9|, Copenhagen : L uivErait v 
Library, 1932, 

These first two volumes of the Codices AvsMtici et Pahkniri 
of i he l-diversity of Copenhagen are the first-fruits of a project 
planned as long ago as 1912. It fa well known that MSS- T some 
of the oldest extant in Avcstan and Fahlavi, were brought 
early last century from India and Persia by Rank and Wester- 
gaard, and have been preserved in Copenhagen, Their 
condition made it. impossible that they should be sent out of 
the country* so that scholar* had perforce to make special 
journeys to consult them. These disadvantages were some¬ 
what remedied by the facilities provided by photographs of 
folios of MSS., of which 1 have myself been happy to take 
advantage* Rut with these two splendid volumes this 

J&A3. ricTOfiEfc IB33, 04 
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undesirable state of things is already modified nod should, 
when the whole series is complete, be entirely removed. 

Yol, I, containing the facsimile of K20. includes twenty 
texts of varying lengths, both Pahlavi and A vest an. These 


are us follows :—- 

(1) ArtTiv Vlriiz Namuk. 

(2) Mtttiyin i Yavilt i 
Friyan* 

(3) The Length of a Mans 

Shadow, 

(4) Ta^t fragment. 

(5) Akriman and BSxn, 

(6) Say as t nE Say&st* 

(7) Frahang i Olio. 

(8) BundahiSn. 

(9) Yahman Yast. 

(JO) Amhirz i 0.snar i dunak. 


(11) Matiyan i Gijastak 

AbaliS* 

(12) Atisrpat i MarspamTa 
Answers to the King. 

(13) Vast fragment, 

(14) Sro k YaBt HaSoxt. 

(15) Yo-ma extracts. 

(16) On the Recital pf the 
Yafla ahf vairyo. 

(17) A Pahlavi RivSyat. 

(18) Ciini i gi-san, 

(19) The Dron Offering. 

(20) PutR + 


Of these. Nos, A t 7 n 13, 14. 15 are Avertnn texts with 
Pahlavi glosses. Kps. 3, 6, 10, 11, 12. Ifi. IT, 18, 10* 20 have 
nt>t before been accessible in Lhe original. The others could 
be had in editions anti translations nf varying excellence. 

The importance of the volume in therefore evident, since 
only facsimiles ran uutkfy the needs of Pahlavi studies 
Printed editions inevitably modify the text, making it more 
difficult to read by confusing additional signs and dissolving 
the ligatures. The age of E20* it being of the fourteenth 
century, adds to its importance. So it is now that we have 
the Pahlavi original of, for example, the Saviist n§ Say out, 
which was recently published in transcription only, leaving 
the reader very much in the dark as to the actual works 
written in the MS- 

K20& contains one folio of older date and twenty later 
folios of an independent MS. of the Shorter Rnndahisn. 

The second volume offers the facsimile of K2th which has 
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iifty-threo folio*, the njtraant of a larger codex, containing 
the text of tiie Aftay Ymaz Niinmk, and portion of the tale 
of Ynvist i Friyan* 

Moth, volumes ace finely produced- Tie reproductions 
?* v+ - excellent readable texts. The third volume containing 
K3S will be awaited with high hopes. The University of 
Copenhagen is to be greatly congratulated on the two first 
volumes of a most important series. 

S57 - H. W. Bailey, 

HiLESBueif DEB Pehleyi, VoL II. Glossar, 9* X 6, pp. xxi 
302. l ppsala : To. Kommia&ion tad (_L Hairmasowitz* 
Leipzig, and A. B. Limdegiiktka Bokhandeln, L*pp&ala, 
1931. 

With the publication of this Glosser, forming Part H of 
[he HilhsbnrJi des Peklevi, of wldeh Part \ appeared irj 1928, 
Pahl live studies have at lust begun to receive something of 
their due. It is & book widt h must prove of invaluable service. 
In spite of its restricted scope—it is intended to be used 
the first part-—the author has brought together a mass 
of material which enables one in every case to test the 
results of recent researches. How much 1 personally owe 
to the work of IVofewor Nyberg it would be difficult to 
estimate. When therefore suggestions differing from thow 
proposed in the book are offered it i.s with the hope of making 
it still more useful. One general remark may be prefixed. 
1 he problem of the final *t in the transcribed words $ veins 
not yet to be fully threshed out, Against its presence id the 
official language of Susanian times is the fact that it Is absent 
Iruiii the Turfan Mid, Iranian texts. In the Sasanmn iiii-crip- 
tioiis, too, we find Publnvlk a? organ Hr rmj beside Paisfk 
,J/ ’ &tr$ rv7it J- A final y appears also at the end of verb 
forma, No reliance nan he placed on 1 lie scribes of PahL MSS, 

Splice does not permit more than a few notes here, 

*hrd8 -nuii is explained by the phrase in SGV, 4. 17, azfir 
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knh i mtfiir, Skt_ adhah t&jmii $urtfa$tja f and by the corre¬ 
sponding phrase in GrBcL S7 r 8 + hnc ray i rruiwf, It Ls the 

HiuTLP word as the frequent ArilA (or WAj * 4 s hinin g 

which appears here under Both words belong to the 

verb bmtj t o shine (?f + DhAL HJ f, „ rUgfm ham Jtac 
patrol' at pairui hue hrdh hrdh hat rofatlh. 

*dm(r cannot lw sustained. It forms with the preceding 
-signs part of the word fltttmxtnr for tKiiri-Uar) “ ashes Of* the 
phrase in Zatsprnm 1. 25, siya ul dturasiar-gm. Hence here 
in firBd 1 L 11, read st wTth i Siturastar. Cf. (fifth in GrBd. 
101 h 15, 

need not be doubted, Rerun! has nmsriiq and 
muMtfn'tj in the ^nme sense [CArow., p, 13| + _Munjani has t*rif -: 
44 to steal ”* 

*ri?’TMw should probably be read /nmbffsaji with the Pazand, 
Its etymology could be Ham-pats- 4 “ to meet, attack*\ 

In liSQS. viii r 79, I have proposed iarddi wanderer T \ in 
place of hlra&ahnh 

Apart from these and other details, mainly in connection 
with rare words, the book must remain for a long time an 
in dispensable aid in Pallia vi studies. 

269 , H, W. Bmlkv* 


Notes site l’Ahzhaxmtak. Par Mal-rick Fouchet, 
7i .X 5 t pp P 22rt. Paris : Editions Maisnuneuve Freres. 
1951, 20 fr*. 

The author nf this little hook was appointed in 1923 fust 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
French Republic at the Court of the King of Afghanistan, 
and he unfortunately died at sea on his wav home on leave 
in the autumn of 192 L Wo cannot, therefore, he surprised 
if we find a record of first impressions rather than a work 
of profound knowledge and experience. 

In the short space at hh command, M, Fouchet attempts 
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to cover a very wide field. He begin & by giving us a descrip¬ 
tion of ids journey to Kabul, of Kabul itself, and of the 
newly-planned capita t liar ul Islam. He then disposes in 
a few page? of the Vr Remote Provinces and the general 
system of Government, and proceed* to deal with the people 
m rhapters devoted to their religious and moral life and their 
political and economic circumstances 

Forty pages are allotted to the history of Afghanistan from 
the earliest times down to the end of the nineteenth century, 
and the work is brought to a conclusion with sixty pages on 
"The Present V F When it is added that space in found for 
the writer's views on such various topics aa the career td 
Babur and the political situation in India in 1924, it will 
be realized that we cannot look for an exhaustive treatise on 
Afghanistan past or present, and that we must accept the 
title M Notes “ as not unduly modest. 

As with most lirst-impressionists, HI. Fourliet is most 
successful in Jus description of the physical sotting, and those: 
who like roman tic descriptions, of natural phenomena will 
doubtless enjoy his quasi lyrical outbursts. They will share 
his thrills as he approaches Kabul under the threat o£ 
nightfall ;— 

” f I import# de gapner K about avant qup la unit rende 
tragi que* deg passages d antique. , , . Dee vallees s'ouvTent* 
longues comnic Toubliet profondescommelamort,.,,Le soled 
tombe, los ombres noireissent les hauteurs, des tieurs bleucs 
aeh£vent dp mounr parmi les pierres B dans tin parfimi 
ngstalgique oh passent, en boufees, ies souvenir? lointaiwi, 
Le feoir setend # * /’ 

He is similarly moved by the romance of historv. and we 
have apostrophes to Delhi and to Babur. 

In estimating human character and assessing political 
probabilities he is leas skilled. If is sketch of the personality 
of Annin ul] ah i* quite superficial. The King remains a lay- 
figure. Though endowed with a “ sens politique 4tonnant 
chez un homme dc son age + \ Lis " superiority ’ 5 nan only 
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be noted, not explained. His scheme of reforms is described 
in outline and, while the author notes their unpopularity in 
certain quarters and bm earlier explained the A+ relative 
nature of Amamillah^ authority over the tribes, he does not 
appear to have foreseen the Inevitable debacle. The moral 
nf the hook is based on quite another outcome :— 

11 Periode critique, par consequent, qnc celle qni s'ouvre 
pour le nouvel l£tut I (due to n possible entente between 
Britain and Husain). Ldimir de Kuboul verra-t-d assez clair 
pour faire rleridement Lappe] a 3a France ( . , * La France 
est le eeul pays capable de donner a FAfjgfrirajgtan la consolida¬ 
tion neee&saire* la France dont le concouxe desint^retise ne 
pent porter ombrage A perarmne, la France dont Lc& peixseurs, 
artistes, terhniciens soiit t-nu jours prets A se devouer part out 
ou il wt possible de eontribucr au proxies ! « + * Ell eonsentant 
h se fftire representor a Koboul la France n'fl ubei qu a hoil 
instinct gentreux de permit re I h oil LI y a line rouvre a 
accomplir, un pen de la luntierc qui 3ui eat propre A repandre. 
ulura quo lei ant res peoples n'ont quo des preoccupations de 
coniptoLra ou ile bureaux tie placement .** 

The realization of these philanthropic ambitions now appears 
rather remote. 

After all. as Ihe author concludes : 11 Sur le* cimos nelgeuses 
on dories qui encerclent le plateau de KahouJ, le vent glacial 
ou hr blunt no ccsse de glisser etcrueJJement, indifferent aux 
formes Lraiisitoires de ce qui dure duns I"Esprit de Dieii. et 
emportant vers I lium liable silence, |+> hoUjutjemcnt dea 
(Svres tramainea/' 

Leaving these heights one may express regret that the 
proofs of the book do not appear lo have been revised by 
any competent, hand. There arc* tuanv errors In the 
representations of proper names. 

5 px 


I). L. R P Lobimeb. 
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Marriage Conditions in a Palestine A ell age* By Hilma 
Gkanquist. Socktaa Bcientaanmi Fennica; Com- 
mtmtatiodeia HmniMftun Lb tern runL iii r ^ 

pp, vii 200* Hdafagfora; Alredemiscbe Bucb- 
haxidlung, 1631. KM. Tic 

Tie author of this volume arrived at Jerusalem in August, 
1925, in order to complete on the spot the study of The 
Women ofthe OH TesUtmeM which she had been prosecuting 
in the libraries of Europe, and attended an archeological 
cfaes under Professor A, Alt at the " lleutsches Evangcli^Les 
Insiitut fur AUectumswi^enachaft de* ffeiligen Landes in 
Jerusalem. 

She then decided to continue her studies by the observation 
of native life at. Artfis. a Muhammadan Arab village south of 
Bethlehem, There she liad the asBiatance of Miss Louise 
BahJeRsperger, sister of the author of The Ipimo^aMe Eo& L 
who had lived anil studied folklore in Art as thirty years 

and thoroughly knew the village people, and also of two Arab 
women, 'Alya Ibrahim and Bamdiye Banad. 

The author's researches besides being confined to the 
small area of Artis (by no means a disadvantage), were also 
restricted to the marriage history of four different clans 
and six groups in Artas during the last one hundred yearn, 
that is to say, as far back as the memory of the people would 
reach. 

Tin? hook eonjakts of an introduction giving the cirenm- 
stances under which it was conceived, and four chapters* on 
the method of investigation, the age of marriage (betrotlml 
at birth, child betrothal, and reasons for child and early 
marriage), the choice of the bride (by whom chosen and from 
which circles, and how a stranger bride is found ) F and marriage 
by cofiHideration (exchange of bride for bride, bride price, 
and discussion of bride purchase). In addition there fire for 
each of the ten dans and groups genealogical trees, marriage 
lists and marriage tables, a plan showing marriages with 
strungens, and a list of references to other works. 
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The book waa recommended to the Sunetlt Scientkrum 
Fennica by Professor Edward Westeraiarek, the author of 
the History of Unman Marriage and Professor Rafael Kars ten, 
and the former spoke very highly of it in his report to the 
Abo Akademi, Finland, to which the author hud applied for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Indeed, after a careful perusal of the bonk (which is in 
the nature of it very detailed) all one can do is to 
endorse Professor Wcstermarek's opinion. 

The book contains several facts, he says, which have hitherto 
been considered little or not at all. facts, indeed, which could 
only fie collected by a woman research worker in a Muham¬ 
madan country. Frofcascr Westennnrck regards the author 
as having discharged her task with knowledge and minute 
exactness, and her essentially statistical and genealogical 
methods as being particularly suitable to it. 

The genealogical method is one which can only be applied 
to a small eo mm unity, and is not without its disadvantages, 
but Professor Westermnrck considers that although the 
intensive study of a limited area has not infrequently tempted 
the research worker to make more extensive deductions than 
the material justifies, this is not a charge which can be brought 
against the writer of this book. In fact, far from exceeding 
the warranty of lier facts, she has ill her nianv notes quoted 
parallels which she has found in literature concerning other 
spheres of Arabic culture, and has thus increased the value 
of her thesis. Valuable also is the richness of detail which 
the small area studied has made possible. 

In regard to chapter iii (Choice of the Bride), as Professor 
Weateimarck says, the main point lies in the treatment of 
the general Muhammadan custom of marrying a man to his 
father's brother s daughter, one reason for this being, in 
Palestine as in Morocco, the safety it is considered to give 
the husband from becoming the object of his wife’s curses; 
the most important causes are, however, economic, such 
marriages keeping the property within the family and being 
less costly. 
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Professor Westermnrck also draws attention to tie interest 
of tLe author’s ptinilleh between endogenous and eiognmotis 
marriages in Artiis and among the Old Testament Jews. 
She relates the prevailing lack of women in Arfas to the 
numerous cousin marriages in accordance with the Professors 
own hypothesis that inbreeding has a tendency to increase 
male births. She states that marriage between cousins k 
very usual in the one great clan which is strictly monogamous, 
showing that inbreeding can lead to monogamy, just as it 
can. as Professor Western) arck has tried to show, ije assumed 
a rrason fur polyandry. 

The life and colour given by the author’s presentation. In¬ 
frequent literal translations, of the statements made by 
her native informers are alluded to, and indeed the book is 
very rich in this kind of interest. 

After referring to the soriologieo] value of the author's 
work, and stating that her efforts have led to valuable 
results not only in the shape of the collected material, but 
also the conclusions she has deduced therefrom, Professor 
Westermarck ends by saying that she Las succeeded In 
obtaining for her subject points of view of considerable 
general interest, and that, whilst the questions she treats of 
are not numerous, it must be remembered that the present 
volume is only the first-fruits of her three years’ work in 
Palestine and also in Germany and England. 

The continuation of the thesis Is practically ready in 
Swedish and contains a similarly detailed presentation of 
the other sides of marriage conditions in Art as; betrothal 
and marriage ceremonies, the woman in her husband’s house, 
polygyny, divorce, and widowhood. 

fts appearance will be awaited with interest. 

648 E. B. W. Chafeelow. 
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A Manual ok Pall Being n graduated course of Pali for 
beginners 3 Second edition. By C. \ . Jo^uj, 7] x 4|, 
pp P viii-=-152. Poona: Oriental Book Agency, I93L 
Rs. 3* 

The Manual of Puli, by C. V. .Toshi, formerly Professor of 
Pali and Marathi at University College Earoda, i.- n hnndy 
little volume, now issued in u second edition. It is primarily 
intended lor Indian students (ua the use of Devanaguri 
indicates) and forms n graduated course in twenty-three lessons 
well arranged and provided with copious exercise* for transla¬ 
tion from Pali as well as from English, The glossaries added 
arc In both these languages. As there is a dearth of purely 
linguistic manuals os' Pali, we would welcome it as a text¬ 
book for our own profspective students of Pali t were it not for 
the foreign alphabet. When, however, learning Pali on the 
baeis of Sanskrit, it is excellent and in its methodical treat¬ 
ment of the language preferable to Sumangala s Pali Course 
which is similar lo style and arrangement. 

791, W. Steue, 


The Secret Lore of India and the One Perfect Life for 
All. By W . Teape p BJ x 6J. pp, xviii + 346. 
Cambridge : W. Heffcr & Sons, 1932. 12s. **/. 

In view of the marked revival of interest in the Upankhads 
(not only in theosophJeal circles, but also in quarters where 
one would scarcely expect it) this book is to be welcomed ns 
il guide to and interpreter of the “ Secret Lore u of India, 
Its chief value lies in its scope as being not a one-Hided, phllo* 
logical or metaphysical or historical discussion ol the Upani- 
.shndie ++ problem \ but an attempt to approach and under¬ 
stood the teachings Lhem.seIves from a purely human point 
of view, as evidence of the living Truth and as manifestations 
of the Spiritual Reality as the goal of all human search. In 
other words, it does nut dkcuss the Atman as an object of 
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unaly*iid s but it brings " Rim ? ' home to the heart of the 
reader as a personal experience. One may say that t he author 
foliours the example of the Bnges at the dose of the Yedie 
period who found the “ kina man of the Krai in the Cereal 
when searching in their own hearts with adoration' T . It is 
* paycho!ogical approach to the Self through the whole of 
the self. In this process the historical interpretation is 
famifTr Ale ut since it looks only backward and does not. deal 
with the vision of the ever-present Reality in the eternal Now, 

The author lias teen successful in hi.-, task i*v exjKiund the 
two fundamenta] principles of Upanishad wisdom., viz. 
universality and unity of spirit (sold) in a variety of wav* arid 
with copious analogies of similar ivmpfcoms in other spheres 
of religious and mystic thought. 

.After an introduction in which a .survey of the sacred tradi¬ 
tion is given, the author presents twenty-four selections from 
the principaI L panis h a<Li (Brihrwlantiiyaka previdling, fo[lowe> 1 
hy Chalndogya and a tew from f he poetical ones-}, all translated 
into verse. It was a happy inspiration which made him use 
the medium of poetry for the expression of the sublime ideas 
of (lie LTpaniahads even when the original was in prose. The 
language of intuition and mysticism h rhyme and rhythm, 
as the truest expression of the spirit of man is music. The 
selections are followed by critical and constructive notes on 
language, Huhjeet-mfittejr, and treatment of the theme by 
oLher authors, and a vocabulary nf important Sanskrit words 
occurring in the ITponrabads. The last UK1 pages are taken 
up by a hermeneutical presentation of the l+ Self ”, as implied 
m the sub-title of the work, viz. " The? One Perfect Life for 
Ail t for which the author is well equipped in his capacity 
as practical theologian. Various appendices conclude the 
absorbingly interesting and stimulating book. 

728 . 


W, StEDE, 
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Exthait be lii^tuiiUs de l"£cyfte. Vol. II. pur Ahmad 
Ibn Iyas. Trad nit de I'Arabe par Mine R. L. 
Devonshire, Extrait du Bulletin de I’institut fmnraia 
dkrch&ologie oriental?, Tome xrav. I 1 x 8. pp, 39 t 
3 plates* Cairo,, 1933. 

This is a continuation of a translation of which the first 
section appeared in the Bulletin for 1924. and the period 
covered extends from 841/1437 to 857/1453, including the 
whole of [lie reign of Sultan Jaqmuq, The illustrations 
roiisiKt of photographs of monument* of the time of the text. 
Mrs, Devonshire has added some helpful notes to the trans¬ 
lation, concerning topographical administrative points and 
other mutters that require explanation* .She has grappled 
successfully with many difficulties of translation and all 
students of Mumhik history will find her work useful. She 
propones to continue it at ill further, and when she reaches the 
into resting reign of the last great Mamlnk Sultan El Ghuri r 
will have the advantage of the far superior text of lbn Ivia 
brought out recently by $L Paul Kahle and Mti h * m itt*d 
Mnafaffi. 
tf-H. 20. 


E. Ottest, 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

British Museum 

An extensive scheme of reconstruction on the northern wing 
of the British Museum will involve the closing of all the rooms 
on the upper floor in the Department of Egyptian sud 
Assyrian Antiquities, save the First, Second and Third 
Egyptian Room*. The objects from these exhibition galleries 
trill, for the most pnrt, have to be packed away and will be 
inaccessible until the reconstruction is completed. The 
attention of scholars is requested to this point, and they 
arc informed that these galleries will he shnt on 1st October, * 
Tfiis reconstruction will also necessitate the demolition 
of the present Students' Room. It is hoped to provide 
temporary accommodation elsewhere, so that scholars may 
have access to tablets and papyri ; but this work will take 
several months. The Students' Room will be shut as from 
Monday, Kith October, 1933; a statement as to reopening 
may, it is hoped, be made in the British Press in March, 1934. 


Notices 

The congratulations of the Society aro offered to Dr. Henry 
hr. Farmer, M..\., Ph.D., on the award of a Leverhulme 
Research Fellowship m Oriental Study. He has akeady 
received a Carnegie Research Fellowship and the Weir 
Memorial Prize. He was elected President of the ComauBajon 
of M£S. at the Congress of Arabian Music convened in 
1932 by the Egyptian Government, 

The congratulations of the Society are also offered to 
CoL D. L. R, Lorimer, C.I.E., LA,, who has been awarded 
a Levcrhuime Travelling Fellowship for '■ Research into 
Central Asian Languages , This will enable him to com¬ 
plete his study of the Burushaski language. 
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Members and Substrifeing libraries art. 8 reminded that, by 
Buie 24, all Annual Subscript ions fur the coming rear art! 
di]i^ on 1st January without application hum the Society. 
A great saving would be effected if all members would kindly 
comply with this rule. 


To avoid wmewwxy expense to the Society in the form of 
payment. of surcharge* on insufficiently stamped letters, post¬ 
card^ anil packets) reetdvci[ from India, Members and 
Correspondents are reminded that the postal rates as from 
that country to hnglaud have been increased as shown below ; 

Letters Fruited 

For os c/i Pfipcrs 

For 1 oz. additional oz, Posfairds fur each 2 oz. 
Old rate . 2a. l a . <jp. l a . fip. 6p, 

5Tew rate , 2a. 6j>. !>u. 2a. t} p . 







PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

Afthiv Jftr OriMitforsch « wg. Rand viii f II eft t' r 1933. 

Bering B. Die geflujp/lte SeWilH in A ---y r =- ■ Rim* rehgions- 
gesehicht li the TJote tm eh u j i g, 

Bofeiert, H. T. Das hethitiscbe Fftiitheoii. T. Per Gott nuf dem 
Panther. 

.lain JJa/an VoL ix d Fuse, 2* 11)35, 

Bang, W* B mid Ruidiniat.i, (L R. Lied.tr au.^ Alt-Ynrfan. 

Forte, A. Dip Anfftnge dm Ideaiiarou* in der chined when 
Philosophic, 

Weller* F. uher dm BrulinnijlUdutrai LTed : Der tibati-sebe 
Text. 

Bohtim do Institute I'dmi da Gama. No. 17* 1933, 

Pissu rh-nrur Pi l ndlira ngu , Portugeses e M arutas ^ Con i i n uaca o ). 
The Geogmphitiil Journal. YuL lixxii, No. 3, ^ pttmbcr, 1933, 
Stein, Sir Acini, Note on a Map of the Turfim Basin. 
Epufmphk i /ndtod. YoL xxi T Part i* January, 1931, 

BhutuhLrtair, D. R. Mutlnmi Pillar Inscription of Chandragputa 

IT : G. E* 61 - 

Kono^, S. Huddo Rock IiiEcrijition of the year 194. 

TAc Indian Antiquary. V»L Ixii, Part declxxv, April, 1933. 
Johnston, B* H. The Gnndistotra. 

Vo 1. Irii, Part dcclxxri. May, 1933. 

Stein* Sir A, On Ancient Tracks past the Panfirs. 

Johnston* E. H. Random Notes on the Trivandrum Flavs. 

Ynl. lxii t Fart dcclxxvii, June* 1933. 

Johnston, E- H. Random Notes on the Trivandrum Flays. 
Grierson, Sir G* A- On the Modem Indo-Amcn Vernaculars. 

Vol. Lsii, Part dcdxxviu, July* 1933. 

Jayaaifftl, X, P. nLines and Peoples in Aioba a Inscriptions. 
C/Fl A, W. 0. India and the East in current Literature. 

VoL hsii* Fart dcclxxix, August, 1933. 

W. H- Francisco Pekaert in India, 

Grierson* Sir G* A, On the Modern Tndo-Arvan Vernaculars. 
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Hooker, J. D +f Himalayan Journal + > + N^w ed, , , , 2 

voLn. 8 X f>. Lon\Ion, 1805, 

Johnson n Francis, Dictionary, Persian^ Arabic, aiml English , , - 
IS x 10}. London, 1852. 

Mahdl Lidln Allah, Al MiCtazilah . . . Ft. L Arabic text cd. 
by T. ftft Arnold. 9| Leipzig, 1902. 

Pbear r Sir John B., The Aryan Village in India and Ceylon . ,« 
8 X 5|. .EoMion, 18$Tt 

Platts i lil« 1 Ranking, A trraixnmii of the Persian Language 
■« - 2 pis, 9 k B* Oxford v 1911, 

Pui.do, Stanley Lane, The Mohammadon Dymutics +. . P x 5L 
fltfer, 1891. 

Roflflt Sir K Denison, Three Turki Manoscriyits from Kaflhgbar 
■ - - (Arch. Survey of I ndia ) 

Sa L d!« The Gulktun + + * Hew cd_ . + ,, with .. „ vocabulary ■ By 
J. Flitt! . . . 0j x f>L Landes 1874. 

- Tr. * *. with . .* notes. By J + T. Platts ...9x5. London* 

1873, 

Sarkar, Turney Kumar, The Positive Background of Hindu 
Sociology; Book 1, Nan-political . . . with appendices by 
Di\ B- Seal . . . (Sacred Books of the Hindus % r oL IS)* 
lint roduct ion to t he SukmnUi,] 10J x 7, AUahabad, 1914. 

Sclmyler, Eugene, Turkjbtfln ...2 rah, 91 X 6. London, 
18TS. 1 

X ^ Suleiman Efend i "a Capa t aj -oh man inches \V urterhnch . 
VerkEtrsle u. suit doutecher IJhursetEnng verse hene Ansgabe. 
Bearbeitet von + + 1. Kuno* . . . 9| X *L Budapest. !903. 

Stern, Sir M, gandburfed Ruins of Khoren ... 9^ U. 
London, 1904. 

SteingUiis, K P The Stiidflafe Arabic-EngUsh Dictionary, 0x6. 
Londtm, (IBM). 

1ft right , Arno Ed and SelEtter, William Liitley, Sterne's Eliza . 
S^itrie account of her life in India ■ with her Letters written 
between 1757 and 17T4 . PI x 61. London, 1922 

Wyveni : Culinary Jottings for Madras . . Reformed Cookery 
for Anglo-Indian chiles . * . 3rd ed. 8 x 5. Modm\ 1880. 

Pamphlets and Jmrnab 

Astatio Swiety, Calcutta, Annual addicts. 1st February. 1888, 
By fc, T. At Inna on. 

E ’ ^ more * acts tlbQQt Mabami* Naudn Kumar 

tJNatjfineil .lUgazmc, vol, 7, N®. 4, lfW) 

Beveridge, H.. Notes a® Fuiber MonflerniteV Monsalirae Leeu- 
teonis ComunentanuB. Bv H. B, And the finnt Incident. 
Tr fr,.i i1 the Fortuguemt by R. S. Wtiteway. (Offpr. ,IASB„ 
N.8., \®1. l], Nm. 7-6,10X5.) 
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Da.^, Sami Cbanilra, A brief summer v of Do Eu Zahv, the 
Sutra of | hi' GlnriouB A(fe, exhibitod'by ... Sir C. Eiliutt 
Darjceliuif, 1895. 

HoemJe, R, s On the Uakhah&li Manuscript . . . Vienna* l^T. 

Tlminski, L., Preface to hia ed. of tile text of the Biker 
ffjitneh. Kazfu). 

Irvine, William. Nadir Shah and Muhammad Shiih, a Hindi 
P'X-m by Tilok Das . „ . (Bopr. from JAStt, voL 66, pt. ], 
1 89 t J r 

—- Obituary notice from the Modern Review, Jamiar y t ] D 14 

Jonrnn] of the Buddhist Text Society of India. VoL 3."pt*. 1-3. 

L* P^ I- VoL 5 (Journal of the Bnddhini Text and 
Anthropological Society)* pis, 1, 2. CM-w/fcr, LS95-7. 

Joujniit uf the Central Afiian St-inety. VoL 15. ptg. '2, 3, |. VoL 
LL pt. 4. (ZohAw) 3 1926-7, 

Journal of the Modem Institute. VoL 1 T Nos. 1 4 Vol 2 
Nos, 1,2; Vol. 5, Nob, 1-2. 

Mitra, Rajcndrakila, An Imperial Assemblage at Delhi 3,000 ynm3 
ago, Rrpr. from JASB_ f 1676, 

AIodL J. J., Daatiir Rahman Kmkolmd and the 
A reply . + * 13 X 81 Bombay, 1917 . 

Nanda Kumar, Maharaja, Note with reference to the trial of 
Moh&mjuh Niiddo Oomar in 1775, prepared for Sir J. 
Stephen. 

Sen (Sarendranath). Historical Records at Go®. [Offprint.] 1925. 


Adatrechtbundeb . . r 56 : Borneo, Zuid-Splrbes, Ambon Etie 
10 x 6|. 1S33 Frm i if earn. AtjW 

Atanmna, C. 3 A Dictionary of Proper Names in Indian Buddhism 
. - . San+hrit {Rfmmiitzi'J}, Ch w, a?i*d Jri m j lesc. Ifti X 8. 
An^orn, 1931. F f0 m Hofinkahi-nhaMi, Nagoya. 

Bibliography of the Orient, Xu. 1 (1932). Ru#nian. UninqZd, 

T ,.,,}, _ / mil ' thi *«*««» 0 / SetriiCM, . 

Bibliotheca Mmiics. he, Die DogmatladiHi Lehren iW 
Anhnenger do.- IslSm vun Abu 1'Ha.^ti 'All Ibn Iwrua-il 
AJ-An an, herausg. von FT. Ritter. Kamen-Luies 101 y 7 
Istanbul, 1933 . ** x ( * 

Pi c (’llremit rtes Ihn Ijas . , , betausg. von P, Kail*:- 

“ * [u f TL 5 - AJL (Bibb Ida mica, Bd. 5,-.) 

Arabic, I0t x T£. Istanbul, 1932. 

„ ri MorgtHtindisofa . 

Godding, P, 0.. A Snntstl Dictionary, vol I Tit 3 C cii 
u x 7j. Oslo, im J ^ ’ n 

b n 1 1- F / mti ^-„ AV,r,tr y^siapn-Aiadrmi i Osh. 

Bonnean, G. p Aoshino. Collection Japonaise poor la prfseptation 
dc Terns Pwtiqui* . . Hora-Serie. Introd. A rideocrapbie 
laponaise. Tome L Rythmea japonais. Tomes 2-4, TExpres,. 
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sion paetlque dona 1e Folk-Lore j upon ids. (Po^frMet F^yaana ■ 
le 26 ByOnbea de Formation savante. T-Ji Chanson tie- 26 
Syllabea. La Chanson de Kyushu.) J dpttncM text*, tea n- 
xcripliam, and French ir. 10| ■ 7, Paris, 1933. 

Fram (hr A uthor. 

Calcutta Gazette* Appendix „ . . 6th -July, 11133, Bengal Library, 
Catalogue of Books ^((istered in the Presidency of Ik^nga] 
during* the quarter ending 3l>rb, Sepfoinber, 1332, 14 X 81. 

Calcutta, 1933- From the High Gommimaner for India. 
Cantincau, J„ La Nubateea. 2 pta. 20| x 7, Paris, 1BW* 32. 

" From .1/ej turn. Lemuj-, 
Census of India, 1SSL Vul. II* Burma. Pt, I Report, Ft- 2 
Tables. 14 X 9- 1933. 

From the Government of /fuMa* 
Ceylon- First Export of the Hint open I Mantiacripta Comroisaion* 
June. 1933. 10 x 6L Cdrnnba, 1933. From the Chairman. 
diatterje# t R- R- India and Java: 2nd ed- revised and 
enlarged- Pta. 1, 2 . . # (Greater Indin &w. Bulletin, No, 5.) 
9 X 6. PrtlcfiUa, 1933. From the Greater Indin Society. 
Cochin State, The Ad minis t rat inti Report of the Archaeological 
Depart meat . _ for the year . , . 1931-2. 13 J X SA 

(Trfcftw 1 ),, 1932. From the Government of 1'ackin. 

Coin'll, Ft-, Rntivager, J., Wiet, G. T Repertoire ctnaiologique 
d‘cpigraphie am be. Tome 3 ... 11} X 94, Le Voire, 1932. 

From the JhmL Francois (TArrh. Or-, Ejcchawfe* 
Dnagnpto, Siirendranath, A History o£ Indian Philosophy. -- 
VoL 2, 9| x 7. Cambridge, 1932. 

From the Cambridge University Press - 
DeuLsctt Geaellschaft f. Nut Ur- u. Yolkerkunde Oatasiens 
Jubilaumsband * * . 1^73-1933. 10| x 74. TokyiK 1933. 

Fmm “JL«i Major ** Vwbtg* 
Dumerik CL. Etudes com paratires ^ur tea La agues Caucasknne* 
du Nord-Quest. (Morphologic.) 101 x 7_ Pons. 1932. 

From " Messrs. Adrirm-Mmisomm^ 
Encyclopaedia of Liam . . . No. 48. MiTin al-Diti Snbimln 
Purwaua—nl-Miistiiusir hi Hah II x 74. Leyden, London, 
1933. ‘ Bought. 

FeuioiOg Jacnho, The Livro da Bcita do* Indict Orientals . . 
ed. . . . by JarJ Cimrpeutier . « . L r, ppwihi . 1933- 

Fnnn the Ldtrarinn, Royal Cm^r^itrj of Upps*d*i. 
Hunkitip- A., L ■Liirre de ht TL'legation Arch^to^^ 1 ^ Fran^alfie 
en Afgbauistim 15)22-1932, L Archeologie booddhiqnc . . 
(PlibL de Li fthdsou Franco-Japouaise de Tokyo. Xcr. A* 
Tome L) 10} x 71. 77%*, 1933. 

From thr Musee Guimet, Exchange, 
UanleiH otir, L. and Witt, IL, T>e* Vloaquees du C:dre , - - 2 toU. 
131 - 104. Pt.m.f, 1932. From Messrs. Erorst Lemur , 
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Iltii al-Aiif. »W,i. .l.Majlik £™ 

[IJU- M t,;-. P -.1 ; IT' , am he, tr. rt cniruncntiur** 

K f 1 ' 'n J French tr. from the Spanish bv 

F. CftVfliieraJ 104 x 7. Par 1933 1 ' a D ? 

-RpoXXtZi. 

Ar “ v LM v ”JSSV^: 

fdbjmiip M k u - ■? ^ J ™ w Government of India 

■**%%, *& 

(Calcutta), 1**33 VOL l . . . 10 J y 7 . 

£ ^'igion (Biaafc dar Haqioati Bint bv 

llHhnr 1 p"' m h1) , ah t i ‘ 1 Peiaian text and English tr 

(Talarnw Research Association, No*. 1 - 3 .) 1033 “ * 

Kane P V vs,,- . from the Editor . 

pJriJri on YyavnMra (Law and 

ssriifc 

A^hfjfortW v P „ JKB. . . . 

Uvi > 6.. Materiaux pour I'fond* du S™,™ v"-'"' Ju?W ‘ 

itrsar •** *■ «*r ssysnft 

SSM 11 "Sj 5 St ™: > 

““ST 

A inM1 ' 1lka - A>ransavfmikji r Moueak. Mahapras- 
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thanika, and Swirgarohana Pfirvimj, Tj x Si, Madras, 
(1933)* FromMwr*. V. Ramammmy Sastmln, 

Maason-GiiisseL F. f Wjhmnn-Crabow.Hka, H, de p and Su<ru, V. f 
]'Indp Antique et la UmiUation Iiidienne . . . (L'fivolutioii 
Ait ]HnmjuiKt^ p section 1, vnl. 26). £1 x 6„ Pari$ t 1933. 

From La Renaismtiee dtf Livre. 
Mimfcdrsi, E., BlQien der oidetisdien VoLksdkhtung, gesanmirlt 
u. + ; . )u»llig. von Dr E. M. (Sundernbdr. afd. 20 u. 21 
Banden d. Eeitsck Kcleti SzeinJe, Bevun Orientate,) 
10 x 6 Jr- Ritilttpesi. 1032, J T ram If^i, Hfirrassoudtz n 

Mura ten, mi, N., Siukun Manner: ripts. ,, . (Memoirs of the Ficultv 
nf Literature und Politics, TuiLoku Imp. Univ., vob 2, 
No, L) 10| X 8, Formom, 1933. 
r From Taihaku l mpcrial University L iJbroty* 

Nim h F., Lea Arabes cknetionn de Mikopotamjfi ct dr f^vrie dll 
7* an fi' sLeejn,. , r , (Cahicr- de la S&x!- Aaintjfjoc, | h ser., 1.) 
9x6. Paris, 1933. from the Muxfc Gwmet. 

Nodn, C., An inquiry fconecrmtig the Chou H Sqau Cbing. . . . 
(Memoir. Toho-Btmki-Gflkuiii Kyoto, vol. 3 r ) [Chinese 
text tfttb English Introduction and Abstract of Ccmtentn.l 
10| X a Kym, 1933. J 


F rom the Arad, of Or* CtdfuFt, Kyuto. 
Orm de I rblna, I., Die Cottbeit Clmsti M Afmhm. . 
[E3ond«rdiiidk d, Orientals Christian it. xxxi. 1.) lui x 11. 
(1933). From the Font, ImGhttum One at. Studiomm 
1 iitntip Annual Report <d the Managing Committee of the Putnu 
Museum for year* ending 31-st March, 1927. 229, 32. 
13| x B£. Fat mi, 1923-33. From the Goivnnnent of India 
Feahwa Daftar. Handbook to the Records in the Ahenatum Office 
Poona. Compflfid by G. S + Sanle^i. 10 x tL Bombay > 

a . F ™w* Ote tit* i xrnment if lndia. 

-elections from tbe Penhwa Duff at. 29. Atlaiis of Northern 

India : reahwa Msdhnvrao l. ITS 1-1772, 

— Ind^s to the Selfictiona from tbe PeshW Duftar 
So*. 1-2.1, . . , 10 x % Bombay, 1933. 

* l t r ^ i ^ ™* f fltJ Qwemment of India. 

Punjal), Catalogue of Book, registered in the Punjab dorinc 
the qoarte T ending the 30th Ju^, im 13* X 3*, \Uh„ f ,- t 
p J '=+ f Au . From th ‘ Pmfah froiemmeni. 

vWSuJi^ temris m the Punjab Civil BectflUnllt. 
VoL U ’ 18S4 -®- K, Vp n U| - Dept, 131 X 8|. Lafwt, 1033. 

OT Bi^ruphical 

f!| t iJ y u- * QndrutulLili Q, ls im. 

Ed by H*fiz Muhmild Shaimni . . t p u]l i ul> Un iv Or 

Fubh«tKHU.} I rdu, 10 X 7f Lahwt. Jy;^. 

From r/jr? Punjab Sanskrit Book Depttf n 
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Rustam, Aaid JeBroil, Materials far a Corpus of Arabia 
"■****«>,"* Hfatory of Syria under M*h.. m V, 

^ l4^' ’ ' n VoL - 5 ' F*P“* *« tLe year 

V 1 ' . ’ f Anlen ™ Unir. of Beirut Publications 1 

An^. 14 X 4- Beirut, 1033. /f W / 

' “S tr : "' 2?™*®°- Ilur ‘™ 41 sekl > n - iLmtLwhufiiatjung 
^oiita.Vg, mcngolisober Geschicbto . . . kIwZ ? 
von E. HaeruacL. 10 x 7, Zrip:^ 1933. D ‘ 

Sunkbya Karika. The S.K. studied in the light oMt^ CbL),..,’ 

I'™'! V | lt . - . ■ Rendered from the French 

into Bogush by S.K SuiyanarayaiiA Kastri. . . . |o x 7 

im From ike fagistrat, University 0 f 3lJh«*“ 
SolmiMn, J. Lbidstone. Essays on Mogul Art. . . in x 71 

. im : ) From. At Oxford Dnivernto Frit 

S K S ^iS- ^ r ° UT ,D Woririatln an d 

Arch. Purvey of India. .No. 37.} 

An Arc Illogical Tour in Upper Swat and adjacent Hilt 
rracta. {Mem, Aceh. Survey of India, No. 42 ) 131 x ] Ht i 

™T im - ^ ™ArZ: 

■ >d Ti J °® C4r Nktalicium Owuri von Svdow 

oblatuHL [A collection of tnonoirrnphs 1 fPiiteh, - 

H *-w~ to.bm. 10 , „ S 7 

Tofrev V C Th, T ,*”?*?*"*- W ^*V r '“ ■** &***?■ 
4f ■■ , ’ r Lhe J ™» Foundation of Islam. . . . (Hilda Siich 

w“„r'S ’*™ 1 tati r e ‘ r wm. 

Tlt : p r A V l j FfomthC MM Publithiw Co 

1 ™j!i '[■’ lls ‘^-Tibet 10a II. Pin e’en baan po e h rinastita del 
.^ULh tn^nic'nol Tibet intorno *1 Mills, <R. Accad. dltuUn 
»tudi e doctuoenti. 1.) 10 X 7J. Rofna, 1933, 

11 r rr. _ E YQ'Hi th f J li/A&r 

“in«ur, dee RqbaW da 

Omar Khayyam dans la UN,]. Nat . p u fi[ , w , „ 

. ffss.Hx i h srim • ■ nbr ^ 

WahlMhrmdt, E. and Lent*. W . MnnicbaiBcbfl Dogmatik Otu 
.•JuiiDMsclien mid irnniachei. Toy ten K if i , 

Tm ' m - AhA d " w “- M» 13 } lot i v/r s, im 

WeiM, Th., Zur <Wrh.du»i Lam- end Ahreo,:,.:,,. ^I'cSnSS 
■ h-r v.l.yriich-.a MaA-r-rah-Hanilachrift d„ s |i r ; t Mm 
(Bonner On Suntan. Heft 5.) 10 ) * 7j. Sr^iw 

t !km teM -«■ 

from th? Editor. 
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Pfimphhts and Reprints* 


Abu Nuwfts, In Li/e and LrcxmL By W* H. Ingrams. Priwteh 
pnufoi. Porf Louis, Mtturiiiiw, 1933. Frotn Mrura. Lazar, 

AivfYamutbini, T. G., The Maura j Chronicles and the Tamil 
Academies (Offprint .} - , (1933). 

Bendrey, V. S.. Tarikhd Jlahl. . . . English. 74 x 5. Pwm\ 1533. 

From thr Juiftor* 

Bergfltr&B5ter h li. t Phonogrammc rm ncuariimriisidi+ui Dmlulrt 
van MaluLi.. S*iLzdrUck unit Sutziitolodip, _ . » (HltEung^b, 
der Bayer. AkacL der Wiss, Phil.-hist Abt , Jiihrg. I93J - m 2. 
Heft 7.) Mutif.hi'iv, 11+33, 

Bhattacharji* Ashutonli . *, Astronomical Disco very, . , - 7 -.5. 
Bhafpnrtit 1933. 

Cacdeflf Oeorgc, Etudes t^miodgj>nnrs . . . 2£L Qtifdqqet 
n uggefitirm> la me(]i■ mIt* a h tli vtc pour mterpnH^r lea 

Rai-relkfs do Bantay Chmar ot fie la Galerie estcrieurc 
du Bhyom, 39. Ld Noiima Tymfraii de Uimtay Srei. 3^. 
A In Recherche du Ya^odlmraeratiiii. (Exir du B.E.F E.fh, 
torn. ffl t 1932.) ? 

Cohen* Israel, Tin? Jews in Germany . - (Repr, from thft Quarterly 
Review. July, 1B33.) 9 x 6, 'London, (1933) 


/Yum thr Author* 

Dikshitur, \. R lUmacaiulm. Bonn 1 Atpects of t he Vayu 
Puraiia. . , , (Bulletins of the Dept, of Indian History and 
Archaeology* Ko. 1.) Atadrvx, 1933. 

I 1 i sc her, A, Beltflgc £tun Veratindnip religioscr MuyTimiseher 
Textv. ... 1, [Abb. d. Slcha. Ak*id. d. Wiaa. Phil-fet. KU 
Bd, 42* No, 4. ) 12 x 8. L ipinf, 1933, 

— Muhammad und Ahmad, die No. men dca arAbiacheu 
Propheten, (Ifericlite d. Sachs. Aka d. d. \\ las. Phii-hist. 
KI-. Bdi. 81, Heft 3.} 10 X ftj, Leipzig, 1032. 

n jj _j r . ■ i. _ From the Avtbx* 

UodfliLra T 1/wigbt, Thv principle anti practice of Malmy^na 
Buddhism. An interpretation of Prof. SiieuMs tjr. d 
AshvaghoahiPs Awakening of Faith. . B . Thrtfwd* 1003. 
n - r _ Froiri thr Author* 

* union, S\. ill. dm Stuarts, Jdentiffcacdes de Chandrapur 
t . « • ■ ■ ir»l X 71, Nora Goo, I‘<32. 

lbn al Rayan, I* Formuklre de* Hfipitaux d'lbu Abil 
a>nn h fedetdn du Bmumstan Armacery au Oaire an 13® 
e ... Annote pat.,, R Sbatb. ffiitr. du Iiulletifl 
tie Unfit it tit 4 Bgyptiv tom. 15.) Le Cain, 1933. 

r From the AulfioJ- 

Jtarajaflamtara P.itiivara. Ktutmni-jali-nimayn (K-jatriya 

Ltfwaich Soe.) Hindi. 7* x 5. Dethi, 1933, 


From Th. E. Toworn* 
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Kcmptn*. A. J. Bernet, The Broils qf Naknds ami Hindu- 

ioTfT r' i ' fr ™' " K i*rW. vnL 90. few. 1.) 

K J, {'■ !$" Lnd ™- *^3. from Messrs, (fafe) E, J . 

K ' 1 r L \ Ste** J?* x- la Iun P I1 * > T^que de In Bulgaria 

dti Nord-Esr. ID >;' G-J. Am^fr, 1933. 

S£xa’' to “ ,nW,tl *?r 

Sfr* 1 £S£“- ,lei Lmcci * ** 6 - voL «■> 

Rao -J J^wmiidHa, The Age . J the M*habharata Wat n"‘% 

Wammtaof*, 1031) Frfl ,„ /. fj, * 

"*?■ ^ “'»« *. 

SVfi F^' ;q; (Philosophic und Geschichte, 13 ) 

KJ4 ?f ( 6 ;, ly33 - from Afewra. J. C. B. .IToAr 

. thuTiter, AhrahMii I. Lecture* oa Jewish Litnixy. If) r ;i 

PhMrl-pkw im From th, J,„ ish SSkmw, ( ^2‘ 

' mr K 33 “* M?thf Tbe PhllorJ ‘ >ph} ’ of Yo S»* - . - 7 * &■ lS&\ 

rn 1 " r T -ITT- - ^£ie®c a«4 f7fl* 

0,fc **» • - ■ 61 

™£ " • T„ B odi, - D^.SZSir'E 

hasit MigtMclifiebtiDer Eicakter. Vordeirtscht von II Weller 
10 x S|. Stuttgart. 1933. From Metm. KoMmmmrr. 
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